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AGAINST     TIME. 


CHAPTER  I. 
FRIENDS   ABROAD. 

It  was  drawing  on  to  midnight,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  yawning  night-porters 
and  waiters,  any  life  that  was  stirring  in 
Homburg  had  gathered  itself  very  much 
into  the  salons  of  the  Kursaal.  The  crowd 
of  an  hour  or  two  before  had  been  melting 
from  the  terrace,  leaving  only  a  few  belat- 
ed smokers  among  the  deserted  tables. 
While  the  last  faint  echoes  of  the  evening's 
music  were  yet  floating  in  the  boughs  of 
tbe  chestnuts,  and  dying  away  among  the 
columns  of  the  porticoes,  the  subjects  of 
the  Lilliputian  landgraviate  had  set  them- 
selves to  plod  with  Teutonic  deliberation 
towards  their  fluffy  pillows.  Then  went  the 
professed  invalids  and  valetudinarians  — 
people  who  shuddered  in  the  soft  night  air, 
going  early  to  bed  as  they  meant  early  to 
rise :  who,  morning  after  morning,  de- 
scended to  the  healing  fountains  before  the 
rising  sun  had  kissed  the  chalybeate  wave, 
or  taken  the  chill  off  the  breezes  of  the 
Taunus.  Then  followed  grave  fashion  and 
serious  respectability,  tearing  themselves 
away  before  pleasure  should  have  dropped 
her  mask,  and  begun  to  coquette  with  vice. 

Count  Saalfeld,  the  peppery  and  gouty 
Prussian  diplomat,  had  gone  limping  off  on 
his  sounder  foot  and  gold-headed  cane,  in 
hot  dispute,  as  usual,  with  his  Russian  con- 
frere Baron  Soltchikoff.  De  Roquefort,  ex- 
French  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  after  elab- 
orately saluting  the  inseparables,  who 
acknowledged  the  courtesy  with  the  very 
slightest  of  inclinations,  had  attached  him- 
self, en  galant  homme,  to  the  retiring  Mes- 
dames  Von  Saalfeld  and  Soltchikoff,  whom 
their  lords  pretty  generally  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  De  Roquefort,  strong  in  the 
acknowledged  fascination  of  his  manners 
and  talk,  and  never  more  diligent  in  his 
business  than  when  he  seemed  thinking  of 
it  the  least,  was  always  puzzling  after  the 


secrets  of  State,  that  might  have  an  interest 
for  the  inmate  of  the  Tuileries.  Sir  Mungo 
Currie,  the  late  Governor  of  Scinde,  with 
his  dark,  crisp-haired,  sallow-complexioned 
lady,  her  diamonds,  and  cashmeres,  and 
fairy  fabrics  from  the  Indian  looms,  the 
envy  and  despair  of  the  princesses  of  the 
demi-monde;  Athelstane,  member  for  East 
Wessex,  bracing  himself,  after  a  long  ses- 
sion of  silent  votes  and  stifling  committee- 
rooms, —  with  Mrs.  Athelstane;  Chatter- 
ton,  recruiting  after  a  season  of  heavy  din- 
ners and  heavier  strains  on  his  memory, 
wit  and  fancy,  —  all  the  quieter  notabilities, 
in  short,  had  disappeared  one  after  the 
other. 

Among  the  last  to  go,  as  the  shades  fell 
thicker,  and,  in  the  deepening  hush,  the 
clink  of  unholy  coin  came  louder  to  her 
scandalized  ears,  was  Lady  Clapham. 
Lady  Clapham  is  the  representative  of  a 
class  that  you  find  crowding  the  last  places 
in  the  world  where  you  would  expect  to 
meet  it.  If  she  does  not  actually  flirt  with 
sin,  at  least  she  smiles  on  it,  and  goes  out 
of  her  way  to  rub  shoulders  with  a  society 
that  makes  her  virtuous  blood  curdle.  All 
Europe  is  open  to  her  for  the  autumn,  and 
of  her  choice  she  goes  to  Homburg  auf  de,- 
Hohe.  She  finds  no  words  strong  enough 
for  expressing  her  sense  of  the  impiety  of 
gaming,  and  denouncing  the  vicious  gains 
of  the  Administration.  Yet,  season  after 
season,  she  comes  to  share  the  spoils  of  M. 
Blanc  like  a  veteran  bird  of  prey  hanging 
on  the  track  of  a  gang  of  bandits,  reads  his 
journals,  listens  to  his  music,  walks  in  his 
walks,  kneels  devoutly  in  the  church  to 
which  he  has  munificently  contributed. 

This  very  evening  she  has  seen  her  pretty 
daughters  sipping  their  ices  under  the  free 
glances  and  criticisms  of  Captain  Cannon, 
M.  de  Carambole,  Mr.  Dicer,  and  one  or 
two  of  their  friends  who  were  grouped 
round  the  adjacent  table.  Rising  to  go, 
she  tacks  doubtfully,  and  finally  decides  to 
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Lug  that  Scylla,  rather  than  hazard  the 
more  perilous  Charybdis  on  the  other  side. 
There  Madame  St.  Julienne  of  the  Bouffes, 
and  Mademoiselle  Nathalie  of  the  ballet  of 
the  Gymnase,  have  been  flirting  with  the 
Vicomte  de  Clos  Lilas,  the  Chevalier  de 
Calembour,  and  a  party  of  the  gilded  youth 
of  the  Boulevards,  ornaments  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  munificent  patrons  of  the  Cafe 
Anglais. 

With  a  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by 
long  practice,  Lady  Clapham  gathers  her 
chaste  draperies  about  her,  and  sweeps 
them  clear  of  the  lace  flounces  of  Made- 
moiselle Nathalie,  buoying  out  a  channel  for 
the  slighter  figures  of  her  daughters  who  fol- 
low in  her  wake.  She  does  achieve  the  dif- 
ficult feat  of  shunning  the  fatal  touch,  al- 
though failing  utterly  in  the  impracticable 
one  of  staring  Mademoiselle  Nathalie  out  of 
countenance. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  how  very  fortu- 
nate !  Will  you  take  compassion  on  three 
unprotected  females,  and  chaperon  us  to 
the  end  of  the  terrace  ?  It  is  so  unpleasant 
moving  about  alone  among  all  these 
people." 

And  the  lambent  look  of  indignation  that 
had  been  playing  in  Lady  Clapham's  fine 
black  eyes  changed,  as  by  magic,  to  a  smile 
of  winning  sweetness.  Mr.  Childersleigh, 
who  had  just  risen  unconsciously  from  his 
chair  —  might  have  been  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  finding  himself  accosted  by  her. 
But  he  showed  a  presence  of  mind  that 
scarcely  faltered,  as,  shaking  hands  with 
the  party,  he  turned  to  walk  with  them, 
and  dexterously  interposed  one  of  the  pretty 
daughters  betwen  himself  and  her  formida- 
ble mother.  Lady  Clapham  seemed  no  way 
to  object  to  thcarrangement.  Her  timid  fears 
were  laid  to  rest  now  that  they  had  found  a 
cavalier,  and,  getting  up  an  animated  con- 
versation with  Harriet,  she  left  Agnes  and 
Mr.  Childersleigh  very  much  to  their  own 
devices. 

Hugh  Childersleigh  was  one  of  those  men 
you  are  never  surprised  at  meeting  any- 
where :  men  who  live  in  society,  are  always 
on  the  move ;  in  town  in  the  season,  and 
heaven  knows  where  out  of  it :  who  may 
be  tempted  down  to  a  country-house  for  a 
little  shooting  or  hunting,  but  are  more 
than  fastidious  about  the  society,  cuisine, 
and  cellar :  who  seldom  show  themselves 
bored,  chiefly  because  they  are  slow  to 
commit  themselves  to  anything  that  bores 
them  :  who  are  the  ambition  and  despair  of 
mothers,  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  daugh- 
ters. That  very  evening  Lady  Clapham 
had  shot  countless  winning  glances  at  him 
as  she  watched  him  lounging  about  through 


the  groups  on  the  terrace ;  snapping  shortly 
at  her  daughters  between  times,  as  she  saw 
that  none  of  her  shots  hit  the  running  tar- 
get. Possibly  the  young  ladies  read  and 
sympathized  with  the  maternal  heart,  for 
they  gave  the  meek  answers  that  turn  away 
wrath,  and  wistfully  followed  the  maternal 
eyes  with  their  own.  As  it  was,  patience 
and  fortune  had  stood  their  friends.  They 
were  carrying  off  Mr.  Childersleigh  in  trir- 
umph,  a  willing  captive,  and  quite  the 
friend  of  the  family. 

Before  they  had  gone  a  dozen  steps, 
Agnes  had  stilled  her  tremors  before  his 
brotherly  manner,  and  was  purring  placidly 
in  his  ear,  while  her  bright  blue  eye  was 
melting  away  sympathetically  in  his  gray 
one.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  always 
ready  with  reciprocity  of  feeling  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice, —  with  any  face,  at  least, 
that  caught  his  fancy, —  and  what  might 
once  have  been  art  had  now  become  second 
nature.  Lady  Clapham  had  the  eyes  of 
Argus,  but  none  of  them  unhappily  were 
behind,  or  probably  she  would  have  let 
well  alone.  As  it  was,  in  her  impulsive  ex- 
ultation, she  pulled  the  string  and  scared 
the  bird.  As  they  reached  the  gate  leading 
from  the  gardens,  Childersleigh  had  begun 
to  interest  himself  in  the  bewitching  lines  of 
beauty  in  which  his  companion's  lips  curved 
themselves  as  they  smiled,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  lightly  to  deprive  himself  of  an  ar- 
tistic pleasure  of  the  sort  for  any  fear  of 
consequences. 

' '  Pray  don't  let  us  take  you  a  step  far- 
ther, Mr.  Childersleigh.  Your  penance  is 
at  an  end." 

There  w  as>  x  touch  of  motherly  appropri- 
ation in  her  manner  as  Lady  Clapham 
turned  benignantly  on  the  pair  that  would 
have  warned  him  back  to  prudence,  even 
had  her  eyes  and  tone  not  expressed,  and 
more  clearly  far  than  the  words,  "  Leave 
us  if  you  can  !  " 

Childersleigh  laughed  pleasantly  while  he 
suppressed  an  ejaculation  of  annoyance. 

"J  own  to  being  less  thankful  to  you 
than  I  ought  to  be,  Lady  Clapham ;  but 
then  I  never  yet  felt  gratitude  to  any  one 
who  reminded  me  of  duty  in  the  midst  of 
pleasure.  The  truth  is,  I  was  just  on  my 
way  to  keep  an  engagement  when  our  happy 
rencontre  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head." 

"  It's  hopeless,  I  suppose,  trying  to  per- 
suade you  to  break  it,  even  if  we  had  some- 
thing more  attractive  to  offer  you  than  a 
cup  of  German  tea  ?  " 

Lady  Clapham  knew  while  she  said  it  she 
was  blundering  foolishly,  but  it  was  provok- 
ing; .and  she  could  not  decide  to  let  the 
string  she  thought  she  had  got  hold  of  slip 
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through  her  fingers  without  making  a  snatch 
at  it. 

"  Have  mercy  on  my  infirmities,  Lady 
Clapham,  and  if  I  am  a  martyr  to  my  duty 
don't  add  to  my  pains."  And  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh's  smile  became  pleasanter  than  ever 
as  he  forced  his  hand  into  that  of  her  lady- 
ship, which  scarcely  closed  on  it,  warmly 
grasped  Harriet's,  and  silently  excused  his 
retreat  to  Agnes  with  a  slight  pressure, 
that,  just  as  she  chose  to  interpret  it,  might 
have  been  accidental  or  pregnant  with 
meaning. 

The  Misses  Clapham  had  by  no  means  a 
very  pleasant  time  of  it  that  evening ;  and, 
as  their  maid  confided  to  Fritz  the  courier, 
she  couldn't  for  the  life  of  her  make  out 
what  it  was  all  about. 

"  Her  ladyship  was  dreadful  short  with 
them  all,  worse  than  she  had  knowed  her 
for  a  month  back,  and  she  see  the  tear 
in  Miss  Agnes's  eye  when  she  was  doing 
her  hair,  and  yet  Miss  Harriet  was  in  un- 
common good  spirits  to  be  sure." 

"  Confound  the  blundering  old  woman  !  " 
soliloquized  Childersleigh,  irreverently,  as 
he  walked  slowly  back  into  the  lights. 
"  And  yet  it's  much  better  as  it  is,  and  I 
should-be  very  grateful  to  her.  It's  a  shame 
making  that  sweet  little  thing  uncomforta- 
ble, and  I  wish  I  hadn't  squeezed  her  hand. 
However,  it  was  our  kismat,  I  suppose,  and 
I'd  almost  do  it  again  to  see  the  blood  in 
that  delicate  cheek  come  flushing  up  to  the 
touch  like  a  waxlight  glowing  through 
Sevres  china.  Anyhow  it  can't  be  helped, 
and  I'll  be  on  my  best  behaviour  in  future  ; 
that's  to  say,  if  the  mother  doesn't  have  me 
taken  off  in  the  meantime.  Upon  my  word, 
I  believe  she's  capable  of  it,  and  it's  lucky 
for  me  she  doesn't  believe  in  plenary  abso- 
lution." 

It  is  to  be  feared  Childersleigh  had 
stretched  a  point  when  he  pleaded  an  en- 
gagement, for,  when  he  got  back  into  the 
lights  and  .the  world,  his  abstracted  stride 
had  died  away  into  an  objectless  saunter.  He 
went  loitering  through  the  loiterers,  exchang- 
ing a  nod  or  a  smile  with  one,  a  formal  bow 
with  another.  At  last  he  subsided  into  a 
chair  in  the  darkest  and  most  lonely  corner, 
lit  and  musingly  smoked  the  better  part  of 
an  indifferent  cigar.  It  was  a  Frankfort 
one,  and  while  the  light  was  yet  a  couple 
of  inches  from  his  lips,  died  a  natural 
death  in  its  own  oil,  bringing  him  back  to 
the  world  and  sending  him  into  the  Kur- 
saal.  Coming  from  the  comparative  dark- 
ness and  solitude  into  the  blaze  of  waxlights 
and  the  crowd  within,  as  the  loungers 
stopped  or  accosted  him  he  felt  much  like 
an  owl  mobbed  by  small  birds  in  the  sun- 


shine. Generally,  from  habit,  he  had  words 
and  smiles  at  will ;  now  he  felt  thoughtful 
and  distrait,  why  he  knew  not,  but  cer- 
tainly Agnes  Clapham  and  the  little  flirta- 
tion with  her  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Some  men  in  the  circumstances  would  have 
quitted  the  Conversation  Haus  and  gone  to 
bed.  That  idea  never  occurred  to  him ; 
and,  as  the  shortest  way  of  shaking  himself 
free  from  bores  and  importunate  thoughts 
as  well,  he  plunged  into  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  the  rouge-et-noir  table  where 
the  play  was  highest  and  the  hush  most 
deep. 

Although  no  frequent  player,  Childers- 
leigh was  known  to  the  chief  croupier  and 
to  most  of  the  gallery  of  onlookers.  The 
former  bowed  deferentially ;  the  latter 
slightly  opened  their  ranks,  and  soon  he 
found  himself  standing  in  the  front  row, 
between  Conrad,  the  high-born  Count  of 
Rabenstein,  and  Jack  Barrington,  once  of 
the  Rifles, —  for  ten  years  past  unattached, 
and  of  anything  you  please.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  held  a  few  five-franc  pieces  in 
his  hand,  and  was  punting  mildly  over  the 
man  seated  before  him,  as  the  luck  fluctu- 
ated or  the  whim  took  them. 

Round  that  table  was  gathered  the  proud- 
est chivalry  of  fortune  —  male  and  female 
—  who  had  flocked  to  Homburg  to  storm 
those  strong  boxes  that  M.  Blanc  so  gal- 
lantly held  against  all  comers.  Like  the 
ruin  it  leads  to,  gambling  is  your  leveller  of 
ranks.  There,  in  the  place  of  honour,  by 
the  dealer's  right,  sits  the  venerable  Count- 
ess of  Coucy-Clichy,  with  hooked  beak  and 
hooked  talons  to  match,  her  literally  blue 
blood  stagnating  in  her  withered  veins.  In 
the  course  of  the  long  evening's  play,  the 
talons  had  worked  themselves  through  her 
tight-fitting  gloves ;  while,  in  the  heat  and 
excitement,  the  paint  was  falling  in  flakes, 
and  wrinkles  and  crowsfeet  were  showing 
in  ghastly  relief  on  her  dilapidated  cheeks . 
Since  finally  renouncing  V amour  for  lejeu, 
the  Countess  troubles  herself  but  little  with 
trifles  like  these ;  although,  from  old  habit, 
she  still  has  herself  scrupulously  lacquered 
for  the  day.  With  one  foot  in  the  tomb, 
she  clings,  tooth  and  claws,  to  the  world ; 
by  fits  and  starts  she  makes  her  safety,  and 
hazards  it  again,  and  flies  from  the  altar  to 
the  tables,  and  the  tables  back  to  the  altar. 
Generous  benefactress  of  many  a  charity, 
and  every  gaming-table  from  Spa  to  Baden 
and  distant  Monaco,  the  Administrations 
everywhere  reserve  a  place  by  his  mistress's 
side  for  her  venerable  major-domo,  who 
makes  to  her  order  the  mechanical  part  of 
her  game.  Now  she  is  winning,  and  she 
nods  to  Childersleigh  in  high  good-humour, 
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kissing  her  stained  and  torn  glove  with  her 
harlequin  lips. 

Next  to  mistress  and  man  is  the  superb 
Prince  Paul  Ivanhoff,  whose  sandy  hair  and 
sharp  cheekbones  show  his  Calmuck  blood, 
and  who  plays  his  stake  with  the  sublime 
indifference  of  a  man  holding  office  in  the 
Russian  Treasury,  with  the  credit  of  an  em- 
pire at  his  back.  Then  comes  little  Solo- 
mon Meyer,  of  the  Hirschgraben  in  Frank- 
fort, the  resplendent  brilliant  on  his  dingy 
forefinger  drawing  attention  to  that  utter 
absence  of  nail  that  dooms  him  to  ceaseless 
disappointment  when  he  turns  to  prey  on  it. 
On  the  other  side  are  Vargas,  the  Mexican 
millionaire,  who  in  San  Luis  de  Potosi  owns 
silver  veins  by  the  dozen,  and  haciendas  by 
the  score,  with  his  well-cut  olive-coloured 
features,  and  delicate  black  moustache,  who 
mars  his  most  brilliant  strategy  by  his  un- 
quenchable craving  for  tobacco  —  rushes  on 
the  terraces  in  the  middle  of  a  run  on  his 
colour,  to  indulge  in  a  cigarette ;  and  fling- 
ing it  away  half-smoked,  rushes  back  again 
to  find  he  has  missed  his  chance  and  broken 
his  luck.  Then  Tikilesti,  the  black-browed 
Boyard  —  his  Moldavian  farms  "hopelessly 
buried  under  mortgages  at  eighteen  per 
cent  —  who,  in  his  untamed  nature  plays  to 
a  subdued  accompaniment  of  execrations, 
culled  from  a  language  richer,  perhaps, 
in  powers  of  objurgation  than  any  known 
tongue.  After  him  Marshal  Merino,  once 
Captain-General  of  the  Havana,  fast  losing 
the  wealth  he  amassed  in  winking  hard  at 
the  slave-trade.  And  last  and  least,  sitting 
modestly  at  the  corner,  Hans  Schneider, 
the  little  steward  of  the  Rhine  boat,  the 
Prinz  von  Preussen,  who  is  playing,  hit  or 
miss,  his  small  economies. 

There  is  no  such  fallacy  as  the  fancy  that 
your  heavy  gamblers  show  their  feelings  in 
their  faces,  and  that  the  tables  are  the  place 
where  a  tragic  painter  may  seek  his  studies 
of  horror  and  despair.  If  he  does  go  there 
he  will  find  his  best  models  among  the  out- 
siders, who  see  the  few  florins  vanish  they 
laid  down  as  the  frail  foundations  of  their 
chateaux  en  Espagne.  To  be  3ure  the  Boy- 
ard and  the  Jew  are  somewhat  demonstra- 
tive; but,  for  anything  you  can  see,  the 
rest  might  be  quietly  killing  an  hour  at  a 
round  game  played  for  love. 

For  some  time  Childersleigh regarded  the 
familiar  scene  with  the  faintly  bored  look 
that  seemed  habitual  to  his  features  in  re- 
pose. Gradually,  as  he  watched,  it  light- 
ened ;  for  although,  as  we  have  said,  he  was 
no  professed  gambler,  yet  he  had  played 
often  enough,  and  had  risked  sufficient  in 
his  time  to  interest  himself  easily  in  the 
chances  of  the  game.     At  length,  observing 
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the  Mexican  opposite  to  be  in  specially  evil 
vein,  he  felt  impelled,  as  matter  of  simple 
prudence,  to  stake  against  him.  Instantly, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  the  luck  began  to 
change,  and  Vargas  to  win.  Deal  after 
deal  did  Childersleigh  stake  and  lose  his 
single  louis,  all  the  time  irritated  with  him- 
self for  bullying  his  luck ;  deal  after  deal 
did  the  Mexican,  playing  up  to  the  limits  of 
the  bank,  add  his  600  louis  to  the  swelling 
heap  before  him.  Fearful  of  the  reputation 
of  an  unlucky  hand,  the  dealer  dropped  the 
cards  from  trembling  fingers,  and  ever  the 
ominous  rouge  perd  gasped  out  in  his  Ger- 
man-French told  that  the  table  and  Chil- 
dersleigh had  lost  again.  Childersleigh  felt 
in  one  pocket,  then  in  the  other  :  "all  his 
pretty  ones  "  were  gone. 

"  You  haven't  five  napoleons  about  you  ?  " 
he  whispered,  impulsively,  to  Barrington ; 
and  seldom  was  he  more  surprised  than 
when  that  gentleman,  supposed  the  neediest 
and  most  wide-awake  of  men,  placed  in  his 
hand  the  sum  he  asked  for.  Down  they 
went,  however,  for  to  hesitate  was  to  miss 
the  flying  shot  at  fortune,  which  his  gam- 
bler's instinct  told  him  must  infallibly  hit 
the  mark.  A  rouge  gagne  told  they  were 
doubled.  Childersleigh  left  the  ten  where 
they  lay,  watching  with  interest  the  deal- 
er's hand,  when  turning  sharp  round  to  a 
touch  on  the  shoulder,  one  of  the  Kursaal 
attendants  pushed  a  paper  into  his  hand 
with  an ..." Em  Telegramm,  Herr  Graf." 

Most  men  feel  nervous  pending  the  open- 
ing of  such  a  document,  and  Childersleigh 
was  far  away  from  any  one  likely  to  tele- 
graph to  him ;  and  moreover,  had,  perhaps, 
his  personal  reasons  for  thinking  the  con- 
tents might  be  important.  Without  a 
thought  of  his  money  or  of  the  game,  he 
extricated  himself  from  the  crush,  and, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  tore 
open  the  paper,  and  read  it  eagerly.  As 
he  read,  he  cursed  Mr.  Reuter  audibly  and 
in  heartfelt  accents,  that  made  it  clear  he 
meant  it.NJt  icas  provoking.  The  message  - 
was  dated  four  days  earlier,  and  had  it  not 
gone  wandering  round  by  Hamburg  should 
have  reached  him  four  days  before.  It  was 
brief  enough.  "  Doctors  say  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh may  not  live  the  day  —  cannot 
last  the  week."  It  came  from  Rachel  Par- 
kyns,  Harley  Street,  London.  Childers- 
leigh did  not  often  show  excitement,  but 
now,  as  he  strode  hurriedly  down  the  room, 
his  thoughts  taking  flight  to  England  left  an 
automaton  behind. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  turned  out,  his  interests 
did  not  suffer  at  the  table.  "  Barrihgton's 
perpetual  dream  was  a  fair  chance  of  back- 
ing his  luck.     It  had  seldom  come  to  him- 
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self,  but  now  he  confessed  generosity  to  be 
its  own  reward,  as  he  felt  he  might  realize 
it  for  his  friend  with  the  money  he  had  lent 
him.  The  run  on  the  red  was  steady,  as  it 
had  been  on  the  black  before,  and,  not 
drawing  a  louis  from  the  mass,  he  bravely 
stood  to  it,  and  left  Childersleigh's  pile  to 
grow  and  multiply.  It  was  mounting  fast 
in  a  geometrical  progression,  when  Conrad 
of  Rabenstein,  who  had  stood  gloating  over 
it  with  greedy  eyes,  and  whose  timid  coun- 
sels Barrington  stolidly  ignored,  hastened 
off  to  seek  his  lucky  English  friend. 
Brought  back  to  the  present,  Childersleigh, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  practical  be- 
fore all,  returned  with  Von  Rabenstein  just 
as  some  200  napoleons,  in  rouleaux  and 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France,  were  hanging 
on  the  turn  of  a  card.  It  was  too  late 
to  draw  them :  he  could  but  wait  and 
watch. 

"  Trente-deux,  rouge.  Confound  it,  it's 
all  over !  Well,  Barrington,  you  did  well 
for  me  so  far ;  but  you've  played  that 
plucky  game  of  yours  once  too  often." 

"  Vingt-huit —  trente  et  un,"  droned  on 
the  dealer.     "  Rouge  gagne  et  la  couleur." 

"I  knew  it,"  shouted  Barrington,  with 
indecorous  loudness,  making  even  the  im- 
passible Russian  slightly  raise  his  eyebrows, 
while  the  scandalized  dealer  appealed  to 
him  with  a  deprecating  smile.  "I  knew 
your  luck  would  stand,  old  fellow.  Just  go 
one  other  time,  for  my  sake." 

"  No,  no,  Barrington.  Many  thanks  all 
the  same.  I  freely  confess  I  owe  the  heap 
there  to  your  dash ;  but  I  think  I'd  rather 
change  it  all  into  good  bank  paper  before 
it  turns  to  withered  leaves." 

"Leaves,  leaves  !  What  the  Henker,  as 
Rabenstein  there  would  say,  do  you  mean 
by  leaves  ?  You're  always  getting  up  on 
stilts,  and  talking  bosh,  Childersleigh.  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  wish  you'd  come 
down  off  them  once  for  all,  and  speak  Eng- 
lish. What  I  say  is,  if  you  don't  stand  by 
your  luck  when  it  gives  you  one  chance, 
how  do  you  ever  expect  to  have  another  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  It's  thrown  me  over  too  often 
already  to  leave  me  any  scruples  about 
doing  the  same  by  it.  Besides,  I  must  go 
over  to  the  '  Quatre  Saisons,'  and  knock  up 
Sams,  for  he's  got  his  work  cut  out  for  him, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  snoring  for 
this  hour  past.  Will  you  come  round  with 
me  ? .  I  must  catch  the  morning  express  for 
Frankfort.  Adieu,  Rabenstein,  mon  cher 
or  au  revoiv" 

"What!  You  do  go  then;  you  do  not 
stay  by  your  luck  ?  Ah  ha  !  Blanc  shall  be 
glad."     ■ 

"  Happy  to  do  Blanc  a  good  turn,  Count. 


I  owe  him  one.     Well,  adieu ;  I'm  off.     ] 

haven't  too  much  time  as  it  is." 

"  You  are  off;  but  how  then  are  you  in- 
tending to  bring  the  night  to?  It's  not  the 
trouble  of  going  to  bed.  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  shall  do.  You  will  come  and 
make  a  little  supper  with  me  in  the  restau- 
rant. There  shall  be  none  but  you  and 
Herr  Barrington  and  Smolenski  here.  We 
shall  have  a  flask  or  two  of  Steinberger 
Cabinet,  and  make,  perhaps,  a  party  at 
piquet  or  ecarte",  which  you  will." 

So  very  pressing  was  the  Count  that,  at 
last,  Childersleigh  was  fain  to  yield.  He 
pledged  himself  that,  in  an  hour  or  so,  when 
he  had  given  his  orders,  and  made  his 
arrangements  at  the  hotel,  he  should  return 
and  partake  the  banquet.  Barrington  was 
a  good  deal  puzzled  at  Childersleigh  giving 
way  so  easily.  He  knew  he  hated  suppers, 
was  slow  to  change  his  mind  at  any  time, 
and  did  not  much  like  the  Count.  That 
sentiment,  however,  was  absorbed  in  the 
far  greater  astonishment  he  felt  at  the 
Teuton's  unwonted  outbreak  of  hospitality. 
Having  stayed  his  feelings  in  the  meantime 
with  an  internal  whistle,  he  put  them  in 
words  as  they  moved  out  of  earshot. 

"  It  would  be  a  sin  not  to  encourage  him 
in  a  virtue  he  practises  so  rarely  ;  eh,  Bar- 
rington ?  I  abominate  suppers,  as  you  say, 
and  particularly  dislike  going  to  this  one, 
for  I've  many  other  things  on  my  mind ; 
but,  after  all,  as  the  Count  says,  it's  not 
worth  while  going  to  bed,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  employ  the  time  more  profitably 
than  in  giving  our  little  friend  a  lesson. 
My  conscience  will  be  my  best  reward. 
Did  you  mark  how  his  eyes  glistened  over 
the  gold  as  I  changed  it  for  paper  ?  Von 
Rabenstein  hasn't  degenerated  a  bit  from 
those  robber  ancestors  of  his  that  he  is 
always  trotting  out  for  our  admiration,  who 
were  smoked  out  and  hanged  by  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  as  it  is  his  pride  and  pleasure 
to  believe.  He  was  grieved  that  so  much 
good  gold  should  go  out  of  the  country,  so 
he  determined  to  try  the  ancestral  dodge, 
only  they  manage  these  things  more  pleas- 
antly now-a-days.  Instead  of  having  you 
up  into  their  fusty  old  rat-traps,  dropping 
you  into  the  cellars,  and  putting  you  through 
a  course  of  pincers  and  thumbscrews,  and 
the  larded  hare,  they  ask  you  to  supper  at 
Chevet's,  drench  you  with  Steinberger,  and 
then  rifle  you  at  cards.  But  it's  the  same 
principle,  you  see,  and  pardon  my  prolixity, 
bon  chien  chasse  de  race.'''' 

"  I  fancy  people  were  never  fools  enough- 
to  walk  into  the  trap  with  their  eyes  open. 
They  knew  a  robber  when  they  saw  him, 
and  gave  him  a  wide  berth  when  they  could, 
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You  play  a  good  game  at  ecarti  —  I  don't 
say  you  don't ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't 
play  after  supper  with  the  Graf." 

"  He  has  unfair  luck,  certainly." 

"  I'd  back  him  against  Houdin  at  cutting 
the  king.  Here,  Childersleigh,  advice  may 
be  sound  if  the  devil  gives  it.  You  know 
something  of  men.  Can't  you  take  warning 
by  me  and  pull  up  in  time  ?  I  went  down 
the  very  hill  that  you're  coming  to,  and  see 
me  now.  Too  late  to  put  on  the  drag,  good 
for  little,  caring  for  less  ;  often  cold-shoul- 
dered, and  sometimes  cut  by  the  men  I 
used  to  live  with  :  and  as  for  women  —  la- 
dies, I  mean  —  bah  !  You're  a  deuced  deal 
cleverer  and  richer  than  ever  I  was,  and 
you  haven't  quite  got  into  your  swing. 
Throw  the  Rabensteins  over  altogether, 
know  the  Barringtons  and  that  lot  as  little 
as  may  be,  and  take  a  fair  chance.  Hang 
me  if  I  know  what's  come  to  me  to  talk  like 
this ;  but  an  ass  spoke  once,  and  if  I  re- 
member right,  the  man  who  rode  him  might 
have  done  worse  than  listen." 

The  prophet  was  never  more  startled  than 
was  Childersleigh  by  this  unexpected  burst 
of  feeling  in  his  companion.  Turning  sharp 
round,  by  the  gleam  of  the  lamp  he  saw 
Barrington's  eyes  fixed  on  his  with  an  ex- 
pression of  earnestness  utterly  strange  to 
them.  It  was  well  he  did  so  ;  for  otherwise 
in  his  habitual  distrust  of  the  set  he  had 
thrown  himself  among,  he  might  have  taken 
his  companion's  unusual  tone  for  a  masked 
attack  on  the  contents  of  his  pocket.  He 
would  have  been  less  astonished,  indeed, 
at  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  histrionic 
powers  in  Barrington,  than  at  finding  any 
symptoms  of  a  heart.  As  it  was,  he  felt 
that  doubts  of  the  sort  would  have  been  an 
injustice,  and  repentance  following  on  sus- 
picion, brought  him  to  unwonted  confidence. 
He  felt  more  moved  than  he  would  have 
cai'ed  to  own,  at  this  veteran  cosmopolitan's 
show  of  real  interest  in  him ;  nor  was  he, 
perhaps,  altogether  uninfluenced  by  the 
compliment  it  implied  to  the  gifts  that  had 
wrought  the  miracle. 

"  Believe  me  when  I  say  I'm  not  the  less 
grateful  for  your  counsels,  Barrington,  that 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  anticipate  them. 
That  telegram  told  me  that  a  few  days  up 
or  down  must  make  me  a  rich  man,  and  I 
mean  to  purge  and  live  quietly  as  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman  should.  I  shall 
break  with  a  good  many  of  the  old  habits, 
if  not  altogether  with  the  old  set ;  but  as 
for  your  excellent  advice  about  dropping 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Barringtons,  why 
it  strikes  me  the  acquaintance  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  already,  and  likely  to  turn  to  a 
friendship." 


"As  you  like.  And  Rabenstein's  sup- 
per ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  promised  to  go  to  it  with  my  eyes 
open,  and  I  keep  my  word.  An  impressive 
moral  lesson  is  never  thrown  away ;  and  I 
shall  count  the  one  I  mean  to  give  him 
among  the  first  fruits  of  a  reformed  life.  I 
told  him  I  shouldn't  play.  He  didn't  be- 
lieve me,  but  I  don't  intend  to  play  all  the 
same.  Only  fancy  his  face  when  he  finds 
we  leave  nothing  behind  us  to  pay  the  bill." 

"  I  can  fancy  his  face,  and  I  know  he's 
got  a  devil  of  a  temper.  He's  picked  a 
quarrel  and  paraded  his  man  for  much  less 
than  that  before  now." 

"  I  promised,  and,  depend  on  it,  I'll  keep 
my  promise.  But  you  don't  know  him  so 
well  as  you  think,  Barrington.  Von  Raben- 
stein  never  quarrels  unless  he  knows  his 
man,  and  has  half  the  points  in  his  favour. 
He's  as  careful  of  his  life  as  his  money,  and 
has  his  temper  nearly  as  well  in  hand  as  his 
feelings.  Besides,  he's  seen  me  knock  the 
images  about,  and  handle  the  foils.  I  shall 
be  civility  itself,  and  he  must  listen  to  rea- 
son when  I  tell  him  that  I  have  not  a  shil- 
ling more  than  I  want  to  take  me  home ;  and 
if  he  insists  on  play,  that  we  must  play  on 
credit.  That  ought  to  stop  him  of  itself; 
but  depend  on  it,  if  you  let  out  by  accident 
that  IVe  come  into  a  fortune,  he'll  spare  me 
on  the  chance  of  plucking  me  another  day. 
Oh,  I  think  I  see  him  doing  the  honours, 
his  brow  as  black  as  thunder,  his  green  eyes 
flashing  fire,  biting  his  lips  hard  to  keep  in 
the  German  oaths  that  are  spluttering 
within." 

' '  You  mean  to  travel  to  England  en  sul- 
tan, then,  in  a  special  train,  flinging  your 
money  from  the  windows  ?  " 

' '  Not  exactly ;  but  I  think  of  leaving 
what  money  I  don't  want  with  a  friend  of 
mine.  Listen  to  me,  Barrington.  As  I  tell 
you,  I'm  a  rich  man  now,  and  these  few 
hundreds  are  nothing  to  me.  You  pre- 
sumed on  my  good-nature  to-night,  and  I 
didn't  cut  up  rough  ;  now,  as  I  expect  you 
to  treat  me  in  the  same  way,  I  pay  you  back 
the  advice  you  forced  on  me.  After  what 
passed  between  us,  nothing  will  ever  per- 
suade me  that  you  can't  lock  your  wheels 
yet,  though  you  may  have  waited  a  bit  too 
long." 

An  hour  before,  Childersleigh  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  beating  about  the 
bush,  could  he  have  imagined  himself  guilty 
of  an  offer  so  insane ;  and  Barrington  would 
have  sprung  on  it  utterly  unhampered  by 
scruples,  accepting  it  with  more  contempt 
for  the  lender's  weakness,  than  gratitude  for 
his  generosity.  As  it  was,  fast  as  a  magic 
flower,  a  new-born   feeling  of  self-respect 
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and  delicacy  had  shot  up  and  bloomed  in 
the  latter's  bosom,  and  he  swore  stoutly  and 
honestly  that  he  would  hear  -  of  no  such 
thing, —  a  proceeding  the  more  honourable 
to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  felt  all  the  time  he 
was  .risking  the  stings  of  undying  regret 
when  he  came  to  repent  so  noble  an  oppor- 
tunity neglected.  He  lost  nothing,  how- 
ever, by  this  heroic  effort  of  virtue.  Child- 
ersleigh pressed  him  so  hard,  and  with  ar- 
guments so  strong,  that  he  could  not  choose 
but  yield  to  them  ;  and  if  a  loan  is  generally 
the  fatal  bane  of  friendships,  this  one  seemed 
likely  to  seal  the  new  bond  between  the 
allies. 

Childersleigh  had  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  perfect  success  of 
the  little  supper  in  his  honour.  For  an  im- 
promptu one,  the  menu  was  unimpeachable ; 
in  its  delicate. fragrance  and  bouquet,  the 
Cabinet  Steinberger  carried  convincing  evi- 
dence of  unblemished  pedigree  ;  while  the 
Romanee  Conti,  that  accompanied  the  Bo- 
hemian pheasant,  flowed  down  like  scented 
velvet.  The  host,  with  his  silky  hair,  mous- 
tache, and  manners,  was  all  smiles  and  com- 
pliments. Smolenski  and  Barrington  eat 
and  drank  for  six  ;  and  Von  Rabenstein,  as 
he  pleasantly  rallied  Childersleigh  on  his 
temperance,  never  doubted  he  was  keeping 
cool  for  the  coming  match ;  and  while  he 
laughed  in  his  sleeve,  with  great  affectation 
of  conviviality  more  than  followed  his  ex- 
ample. When  he  found  afterwards  that  not 
the  smallest  of  the  chickens  he  had  been 
counting  so  hopefully  would  evor_chip  the 
shell,  and  saw  that  the  Englishman  was  not 
to  be  tempted  to  play  at  any  price,  the  sud-\ 
den  change  in  his  demeanour,  and  his  very 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  hide  it,  afforded  in- 
tense delight  to  his  appreciative  guests. 
The  Count  sat  on  thorns,  and  talked  in  jerks. 
He  swore  furiously  at  the  wines  and  the 
waiters,  and  savagely  snubbed  Smolenski, 
who  contemplated  his  angry  patron  in 
anxious  apprehension.  Barrington  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  forgetting 
the  prudence  he  preached,  called  for  cigar 
after  cigar  of  the  most  expensive  brands, 
threw  them  away  half-smoked,  and  mixed 
his  liqueurs  unconscionably  and  in  utter 
recklessness  of  the  morrow.  At  length, 
Childersleigh,  thinking  of  his  journey,  and 
softening  to  Smolenski's  evident  misery,  cut 
the  entertainment  short,  warmly  wringing 
the  hand  of  his  entertainer,  and  genially 
abusing  the  kindly  malice  that,  in  making 
his  last  hours  at  Homburg  so  pleasant,  had 
added  fresh  bitterness  to  the  leave-taking. 

It  was  a  much  less  demonstrative  separa- 
tion from  Barrington,  when  that  gentleman 
6aw  his  friend  into  the  carriage  that  was  to 
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convey  him  to  Frankfort.  But  Childers- 
leigh, leaning  from  the  window,  market' 
the  stout  figure  still  standing  at  gaze  where 
he  had  left  it ;  and  when  the  vehicle  van- 
ished down  the  long  street,  it  was  with 
more  sadness  than  pleasure,  notwithstand- 
ing his  most  unlooked-for  windfall,  that  Bar- 
rington turned  off  to  his  rooms.  Each  felt 
as  if  he  had  made  a  new  acquaintance, 
and  yet  was  separating  from  a  long-tried 
friend. 

CHAPTER  II. 
A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

Never  for  long  had  Miss  Childersleigh 
been  so  well  and  bright  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  when  she  was  to  keep  the 
inevitable  assignation  she  dreaded  so  much. 
No  shadow  of  the  events  impending  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  the  house  in  Harley 
Street,  although,  indeed,  it  might  well 
have  lighted  unmarked  in  the  gloom  of  the 
somewhat  grim  old  dwelling.  Yet  there 
might  have  been  some  warning  presenti- 
ment, although  unrecognized  and  unac- 
knowledged, when  its  mistress,  in  an  un- 
usual flush  of  health,  for  once  took  serious 
thought  about  setting  her  house  in  order. 
Now-a-days  there  was  but  a  single  soul  on 
earth  whom  she  ever  admitted  to  the  most 
imperfect  confidence,  and  that  was  the 
most  trusted  of  her  domestics,  the  mayor 
of  her  household.  Even  these  confidences 
would  only  be  given  at  rare  and  uncertain 
intervals.  Sometimes  they  concerned  the 
merest  trifles,  sometimes  matters  of  graver 
import,  occasionally  even  something  touch- 
ing on  the  sentimental.  It  was  as  if  her 
human  nature  would  now  and  then  have  its 
way,  and  break  through  her  reserve  in  spite 
of  her.  To  Hooker's  astonishment  j;hese 
confidences  were  becoming  more  frequent 
and  more  significant  than  he  had  ever 
known  them,  and  he  grew  more  thoughtful 
as  his  mistress  became  what  for  her  was 
garrulous,  while  he  encouraged  her  in  the 
mood  by  judiciously  insinuated  contradic- 
tions. 

Strangest  sign  of  all,  she  felt  strong 
enough  to  have  a  standing  grievance,  and 
cherish  it,  and  fret  herself  over  it,  without 
taking  to  her  bed  and  moaning  for  profes- 
sional advice.  Instead  of  prostrating  her 
as  a  martyr,  this  irritation  seemed  to  act  as 
a  tonic,  and  give  a  positive  interest  to  her 
life.  For  it  was  a  remarkable  trait  in  her 
idiosyncrasy,  not  unlikely  one  day  to  be 
harmful  to  her,  that  when  her  complaint 
was  on  the  nerves  and  the  fancy,  she  began 
shrieking  for  the  help  of  the^aculty,  while, 
if  the  danger  threatened  to  be  a  real  ono. 
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like  the  bunted  ostrich,  she  sought  escape 
from  it  in  closing  her  eyes. 

If  the  inmates  of  her  house  —  with  the 
exception  of  Hooker,  who  was  gratified 
with  an  increased  share  of  confidence  — 
had  rejoiced  in  Miss  Childersleigh's  im- 
proved health  and  spirits,  it  would  have 
said  much  for  their  unselfish  natures.  For 
the  grievance  in  this  case  was  the  delay  of 
an  expected  letter,  and  the  deepening 
wound  throbbed  to  each  touch  of  the  post- 
man on  the  neighbouring  bells  and  knockers. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  unhappily,  to  see 
the  peace  of  a  household  shiver  on  a  griev- 
ance even  less  substantial ;  but  as  this  one, 
for  good  or  evil,  was  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  so  many  of  our  personages,  we  may 
pray  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  while 
we  bid  time  flow  back,  and,  carrying  them 
on  its  ebb  to  Harley  Street,  invite  them  to 
a  peep  behind  the  curtain  we  are  going  to 
lift. 

It  was  Miss  Childersleigh's  habit  to 
breakfast  in  bed,  nor  quit  her  room  till 
midday.  Then,  piloted  by  her  corpulent 
old  pug,  and  followed  by  her  maid,  loaded 
with  shawls  and  wraps  and  air-cushions, 
she  descended  to  the  back  drawing-room. 
It  was  an  apartment  Melancholy  had  marked 
for  his  own,  and  Miss  Childersleigh  appro- 
priated it  as  her  boudoir.  The  dim  light 
struggled  through  the  dark-stained  window 
on  the  sombre  paper,  and  a  bleak  expanse 
of  table,  unbroken  by  book  or  newspaper 
or  cheerful  work.  The  morning  we  see 
her  seated  there,  she  had  an  access  of 
unusually  rude  health  and  extraordinary 
spirits,  for,  instead  of  secluding  herself  like 
a  bat  in  its  comparative  darkness,  the  fold- 
ing doors  communicating  with  the  front 
drawing-room  were  thrown  open,  and  she 
sat  blinking  owl-like  in  unaccustomed  sun- 
shine. 

The  front  room  had  its  occupant  too  —  a 
young  girl  who  had  buried  herself  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  deep  in  the  pages  of  a  book, 
so  that  Miss  Childersleigh,  when  she  chose 
slightly  to  turn  her  head,  had  the  profile  of 
the  other  in  full  light  against  the  windows. 
From  time  to  time  she  looked  at  her,  and 
yet  always  the  movement  seemed  something 
of  an  effort.  It  was  impossible  that  fea- 
tures like  hers,  seamed  in  rough  lines  and 
deep-worn  wrinkles,  should  lend  them- 
selves to  anything  like  play,  but  they  were 
constantly  ringing  the  changes  through  a 
few  stereotyped  casts  of  expression.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  mind,  once  brooding  over 
her  griefs,  ran  on,  by  sympathy  of  gloom 
and  force  of  association,  from  trouble  to 
trouble,  and  that  the  girl  was  one  of  these, 
and  not  the  least.     She  looked  at  her,  as  if 


obeying  a  fascinatio^i  that  seized  her  in  her 
moments  of  abstraction,  and  each  time  an 
expression  of  dislike,  approaching  to  repug- 
nance, changed,  ere  you  had  well  caught  it, 
to  one  that  was  loving  by  comparison. 

Her  thoughts,  if  you  read  them  in  her 
face,  had  been  buffeting  her  round  in  the 
same  troubled  circle.  Did  they  run  on  the 
longed-for  letter  that  never  came ;  some 
deep-seated  grief  against  the  girl  that  she 
did  her  best  to  conquer,  and  the  destination 
of  her  wealth  to  the  too-lightly-come-by 
happiness  of  some  ill-deserving  fellow-crea- 
ture ?  Whatever  they  were,  as  each  gnawed 
at  her  in  turn,  the  faint  reflection  of  health 
died  out  of  her  leaden  cheeks,  and  its  fitful 
light  flickered  down  in  her  mournful  eyes. 

She  roused  herself  as  a  loud  single  knock 
sounded  from  the  street,  seized  either  arm 
of  her  chair  in  her  bony  hands,  straight- 
ened herself,  and  listened.  Her  sharpened 
ears  heard  the  postman's  rapid  footstep  on 
the  silent  pavement.  The  man  came  up 
the  steps,  knocked  and  rang. 

"  At  last ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  quick,  eager 
tones.  "Run  down,  Lucy,  and  bring  me 
the  letter." 

Rapt  in  what  she  was  reading,  as  she  was, 
Lucy  raised  her  head  at  the  first  of  the 
words  and  laid  down  her  book  at  the  last. 
She  looked  like  one  dragged  back  from 
fairyland  to  a  dull  reality ;  but  left  the  room 
as  if  in  mechanical  obedience  to  the  peremp- 
tory words  of  command.  It  was  strange  to 
see  the  old  lady  as  she 'waited  for  her  re- 
turn :  her  face  all  full  of  a  simulated  san- 
guineness,  which  insisted  on  stifling  the 
voice  that  told  her  she  was  merely  preparing 
herself  a  disappointment. 

Lucy  came  back  empty-handed  and  shak- 
ing her  head  timidly. 

"  No  letter  ?  Why,  what  does  the  girl 
mean  ?    I  heard  the  man  myself." 

"  It  was  only  a  circular,  Hooker  says. 
Besides,"  she  added  hesitatingly,  "I  don't 
think  this  is  the  hour  for  delivering  foreign 
letters." 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that,  and 
have  you  not  told  me  just  the  same  thing 
every  day  for  a  week  past  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose letters  are  not  constantly  delayed,  or 
do  you  fancy  you  know  better  than  I  do  ? 
There,  it's  no  use  sitting  down  to  your 
book  again,  and  it's  quite  time  to  go  out  for 
your  walk.  You  can't  have  Parkyns ;  I 
may  want  her  myself.  Take  one  of  the 
maids  and  go  at  once." 

"Yes,  Miss  Childersleigh,"  said  Lucy, 
with  a  slight  trembling  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

"  And  come  here  and  kiss  me  first. 
There,  that  will  do — now  you  may  go. 
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How  like  that  child  sometimes  is  to  her 
father,  for  all  she  has  h%r  mother's  features 
to  the  very  dimples,'1  pursued  Miss  Child- 
ersleigh.  "  I'd  give  the  half  of  all  I  have 
to  see  her  always  look  as  she  looked  just 
now.  How  different  things  might  have 
been ;  and  who  knows  whether  I  might  not 
have  taught  her  to  come  to  love  me  ?  As 
it  is,  I  believe  she  really  cares  for  me  as 
little  as  her  father  did.  I  took  her  for  his 
sake,  and  for  old  remembrances,  and  I  was 
a  fool  to  fancy  he  could  ever  leave  me  any- 
thing but  a  legacy  of  trouble.  I've  come 
near  enough  to  loving,  her  to  know  all  it 
might  have  been  to  me  if  I  only  could. 
After  all,  I  believe  I  hate  her;  and  yet  I 
am  sure  I  like  her  as  much  as  any  one,  now 
that  Hugh  has  cast  me  off.  There  it  is 
again,  and  always  round  to  the  same  thing. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  that  money  of  mine  ? 
I  must  make  a  will  some  day,  were  it  only 
that  I've  promised  Lucy  to  provide  for  her. 
Besides,  if  I  did  not,  all  I  have  would  go  to 
Hugh ;  to  Hugh,  who  does  not  think  me 
worth  the  scrawling  a  couple  of  lines.  Ah, 
well,  we'll  see.  I'll  finish  once  for  all  with 
this  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  fairly  settle 
everything  out  of  hand.  It  ought  to  be 
done  when  one's  strong  and  well,  so  I'll 
make  up  my  mind  and  send  for  Rivington." 

There  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  as 
if  the  new  arrival  had  discreetly  awaited  the 
dose  of  the  soliloquy,  and  Mr.  Hooker 
entered,  bearing  Miss  Childersleigh's  mid- 
day egg  and  sherry.  Hooker  was  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  of  sleek  aspect  and  profound 
repose  of  manner,  as  might  be  expected  of 
one  who  had  spent  a  long  life  at  free  quar- 
ters, —  great  part  of  it  as  the  autocratic 
Miss  Childersleigh's  man  of  confidence. 
With  his  polished  cro'wn,  set  in  its  carefully- 
brushed  wisps  of  grizzled  hair,  he  looked 
benevolent,  but  yet  as  if  he  could  be  stern, 
too,  on  occasion. 

He  set  the  glass  on  the  table  by  his  mis- 
tress's elbow,  and  waited  respectfully,  in 
case  it  should  please  her  to  address  him. 
After  the  disappointment  the*  postman  had 
caused  her,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  be 
flown  at.  But  Miss  Childersleigh  had  eased 
her  mind  a  good  deal  by  the  process  of 
making  it  up  to  something,  and  although 
she  spoke,  it  was  pretty  quietly, 

"So  there's  no  letter  to-day  from  Mr. 
Childersleigh,  Hooker  ?  " 

"It's  most  extraordinary,  ma'am;  and 
what  he's  about,  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me, 
imagine." 

"  If  I  could  only  think  mine  had  gone 
astray." 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  then  it  was  addressed 
to  the  ?are  of  the  bankers,  so  that  can't  pos- 
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sibly  be.  Mr.  Hugh's  not  particular  about 
many  things,  but  he  is  a  particular  gentle- 
man about  having  his  letters  forwarded." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  then,  Hooker  ? 
Speak  out,  can't  you ! "  snapped  Miss 
Childersleigh,  for  about  the  hundredth  time. 

"That  young  gentlemen  will  be  young 
gentlemen,"  responded  Hooker,  senten- 
tiously,  for  the  hundredth  time.  "Mr. 
Hugh  always  has  so  much  to  do,  and  so 
much  to  think  of." 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  say  for  him  !  But 
whom  ought  he  to  think  of  first  ?  Who,  of 
all  his  friends,  has  done  so  much  for  him  as 
I  have  ?  " 

"  Surely  no  one,  ma'am.  But  I  like  Mr. 
Hugh,  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
you,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  find  ex- 
cuses for  him." 

"  If  you  can  say  nothing  better  for  him 
than  that,  for  his  sake  you  had  better  leave 
it  alone,"  retorted  Miss  Childersleigh,  with 
a  good  deal  of  truth. 

Hooker  bowed  jn  silence,  and  made  as  if 
he  would  withdraw. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I've  felt  so  strong  for 
many  years  past,"  she  resumed  abruptly. 

"  I  am  sure  that's  true,  ma'am,  as  I  was 
just  saying  to  Parkyns,"  responded  Hooker 
with  much  enthusiasm,  as  if  charmed  at  hav- 
ing found  something  at  last  he  could  assent 
to  cordially. 

"Never  you  mind  what  you  said  to 
Parkyns.  I  say  I  never  was  better  in  my 
life,  and  I  think  of  sending  for  Mr.  Riving- 
ton about  my  affairs." 

"  Sending  for  Mr.  Rivington  !  "  Hooker 
grew  red,  and  his  breath  came  shorter,  as 
he  made  nervous  snatches  at  his  stock.  He 
showed,  in  fact,  more  agitation  than  might 
have  been  natural  in  an  old  family  servant 
who  cherished  reasonable  hopes  of  being 
remembered  by  his  mistress.  However,  he 
steadied  his  nerves,  rallied  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  resolved  dexterously  to  clinch 
the  nail  she  seemed  inclined  to  drive. 
"  Thinking  of  sending  for  Mr.  Rivington, 
ma'am  ?  You're  in  excellent  health,  indeed  : 
but  are  you  not  afraid  business  of  this  sort 
might  chance  to  upset  you  ?  " 

"I  will  have  Mr.  Rivington  sent  for. 
You  see  that  he  is  here  to-morrow  after- 
noon." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am.  You  can't  do  better 
than  take  Mr.  Rivington's  advice." 

"  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  taking 
Mr.  Rivington's  advice.  Everything  shall 
be  settled  out  of  hand  before  he  comes,  and 
he  shall  just  do  as  I  tell  him.  No  lawyer 
of  them  all  shall  go  giving  away  my  prop- 
erty for  me." 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  only  thought  as   Mjv 
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Riviugton  has  been  the  family  man  of  busi- 
ness all  his  life.  But,  to  be  sure,  no  doubt 
you've  made  up  your  mind.    Mr.  Hugh " 

' '  Made  up  my  mind  !  Why,  if  you 
mean  you  think  Mr.  Childersleigh's  going 
to  have  it  all,  why  should  I  trouble  about  a 
will :  just  tell  me  that  ?  It  would  all  go  to 
him  if  I  did  nothing,"  she  went  on,  think- 
ing aloud,  rather  than  speaking  to  Hooker. 
"  And  at  one  time  I  liked  to  believe  I  could 
do  nothing  better.  When  I  felt  myself 
breaking  up  I  should  have  provided  for 
any  one  I  chose  to  provide  for,  and  he 
might  have  done  as  he  pleased  with  the 
rest.  Why  should  he  go  and  behave  in 
this  way,  giving  me  all  this  anxiety  and 
trouble  ?  But  if  he  suffer  for  it  he  will  only 
have  himself  to  blame :  if  he  can't  even 
spare  me  five  minutes  from  the  pleasures 
my  money  buys  to  answer  the  letter  I  go 
out  of  my  way  to  write  him." 

' '  And  you  who  never  write  to  any 
one  else,  as  he  knows  so  well,"  interjected 
Hooker,  softly.  "Well,  I've  always  liked 
Mr.  Hugh,  but  I  must  say  I  would  never 
have  believed  it  of  him.  For  his  own  sake 
one  might  have  been  sure  he  would  never 
have  given  you  cause  of  offence." 

"That's  very  true,  Hooker,  and  the 
most  rational  thing  I've  heard  you  say  yet. 
Mr.  Childersleigh  has,  at  least,  common 
sense,  has  he  not  ?  and  he  would  have  felt 
it  well  worth  while  to  give  up  anything 
rather  than  seem  to  neglect  me." 

You  might  have  said  the  worthy  Hooker 
was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  serious  way 
in  which  the  suggestion  he  had  so  thought- 
lessly thrown  out  was  received.  It  may 
be  surmised  that  inwardly  he  was  cursing 
his  indiscreet  tongue  as  a  most  unruly  and 
mischief-making  member. 

"  But,  after  all,  we  are  quite  sure  of  one 
thing,"  he  hastened  to  rejoin,  shaking  his 
head.  "The  letter  has  reached  him;  we 
are  sure  of  that." 

"  Then  if  mine  has  reached  him,  it  is  his 
that  must  have  gone  astray  ;  or  very  likely 
he  is  ill  and  I  never  thought  of  that.  Per- 
haps he  is  dying  while  you  stand  there 
abusing  him." 

"I  abusing  him,  ma'am!"  expostulated 
Hooker,  staggered  by  this  unexpected  on- 
slaught. 

"  Yes,  abusing  him ;  of  course  you  were. 
However,  I'm  certain  there's  a  great  deal 
in  what  you  say,  about  his  not  being  fool 
enough  to  offend  me." 

Hooker's  face  went  on  lengthening.  He 
knew  his  mistress  well.  When  she  laid 
hold  of  a  scrap  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
her  self-created  griefs,  she  clung  to  it  for 
the  time  with  all  her  feeble  strength,  rev- 


elling in  the  pleasurable  sense  of  relief 
it  bought  her.  This  careless  argument,  tc 
which  he  had  attached  no  meaning  himself, 
would  make  her  suspend  final  judgment  and 
sentence  on  Childersleigh  —  at  any  rate 
until  after  the  interview  with  Mr.  Riving- 
ton. 

"  After  all,"  she  went  on  meditatively  — 
"after  all,  it's  almost  certain  he's  not  to 
blame,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  It  would  have 
been  so  much  trouble  thinking  what  I  was 
to  do  if  he  had  been.  Yet  he  may  be,  too  ; 
and  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
he's  terribly  extravagant :  he  might  fling 
away  all  my  money  when  he  got  it.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  might  be  to  do  what  I've 
sometimes  thought  of  doing,  and  tie  it  down 
with  conditions.  Then  there's  the  provision 
I  promised  Lucy  —  and  Parkyns  ought  to 
have  something,  and  you,  Hooker,"  added 
Miss  Childersleigh,  turning  sharply  on  her 
companion. 

Hooker,  taken  unprepared,  seemed  to 
have  a  violent  inward  spasm,  as  of  one  who 
meditates  playing  a  desperate  stake.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  finding  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  occasion  of  remedying  the  mal- 
adresse  he  had  been  guilty  of  earlier,  of  let- 
ting go  a  bird  in  hand  for  the  chance  of  a 
cageful  from  the  bush,  of  playing,  at  great 
risk,  for  a  say  in  his  eccentric  mistress's 
final  dispositions. 

"Excuse  the  great  liberty  I  take,  Miss 
Childersleigh  " — and  the  words  came  pumped 
up  as  by  a  series  of  efforts  —  "I  don't  often 
offend,  I  trust,  although  I  have  a  way  of 
speaking  my  mind ;  but  what  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  is  this :  I  should  not  like 
to  be  forgotten  altogether  while  you  are 
remembering  other  people,  but  if  yoa  do 
think  of  leaving  -me  a  remembrance,  you 
will  double  its  value  by  letting  me  know 
nothing  j^bout  it ;  and  please  to  recollect, 
that  the  less  you  make  it  the  more  grateful 
I  shall  feel.  I  have  my  feelings,  and,  per- 
haps, my  fancies,  but  I  couldn't  bear  to  be 
enriched  by  a  loss  I  should  never  recover. 
It  signifies  the  less,"  he  added,  cheerfully, 
"  that,  if  I  ever  did  come  into  any  property 
of  yours,  it  would  be  a  very  long  time 
first." 

He  gave  vent  to  these  affecting  utter- 
ances, much  as  if  repeating  by  rote  a  care- 
fully conned  lesson.  Perhaps,  on  that  ac- 
count, they  were  all  the  more  impressive, 
as  they  tickled  gently  and  gratefully  on 
his  hearer's  clinging  attachment  to  life.  He 
might  possibly  have  already  found  a  fore^ 
taste  of  his  reward  in  the  unusually  cordial 
look  she  turned  on  him.  If  he  expected  more 
he  was  disappointed.  Gracious  speeches 
were  even  stranger  to  her  lips  than  trustful 
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thoughts  to  her  heart.  But  it  may  have 
been  the  delight  and  surprise  of  finding 
Hooker's  character  ring  so  true,  that,  for 
the  time,  disposed  the  reserved  old  solitary 
to  come  out  of  her  shell  and  sun  herself  in 
unusual  confidences. 

"Mr.  Hugh  is  frightfully  extravagant, 
Hooker." 

A  guarded  bow  was  the  response,  that 
might  mean  assent  or  dissent,  just  as  you 
pleased  to  read  it. 

"  But  it  has  been  in  some  measure  my 
fault." 

A  silent  shake  of  the  head,  eloquently  de- 
precatory. 

"  I  have  supplied  him  the  means  of  in- 
dulgence, until  indulgence  has  become  a 
habit,  when,  if  I  had  left  him  to  himself 
with  his  connections  and  opportunities  and 
talents  he  might  have  been  a  distinguished 
man.  Mr.  Childersleigh  has  good  abilities." 
"  I  don't  believe,  ma'am  —  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  cleverer  gentleman  lives,  or  one  bet- 
ter able  to  help  himself  if  he  could  only  be 
made  to  try." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  that  so  often  oc- 
curs to  me,  Hooker,"  exclaimed  Miss  Child- 
ersleigh, speaking  eagerly  and  with  a  bright- 
ening face.  "  It's  not  too  late.  It  can't  be 
too  late  ;  he's  but  a  boy  yet.  If  I  were  to 
put  in  my  will  the  very  terms  I  should  offer 
him  when  he  comes  back  to  apologize  ?    If 

anything  should  happen  to  me " 

"  No  chance  of  that,  not  the  least  in  the 
world,"  murmured  Hooker,  absently,  but 
audibly. 

"  Then,  if  anything  should  ever  happen 
to  me,  he  will  find  I  have  tried  what  I  can 
to  repair  any  wrongs  I  may  have  done  him  ; 
to  make  him  live  to  some  useful  purpose  ; 
that  I  have  put  within  his  reach  an  easy 
chance  of  growing  rich.  If  he  has  used  me 
ill,  I'll  punish  him  in  making  atonement  to 
him." 

Miss  Childersleigh,  it  will  be  seen,  being 
doubtful  of  the  guilt  of  her  relative,  adopted 
the  feminine  plan  of  inflicting  mitigated  pun- 
ishment. Hooker  contented  himself  again 
with  a  parenthetical  bow,  which  he  might 
have  dispensed  with.  Again  his  mistress 
was  talking  to  herself,  and  not  thinking  of 
him. 

"  He  may  look,  I  daresay,  to  inherit  all  I 
have.  If  I  left  him,  say  10,0002.  now,  and 
not  a  penny  more,  but  with  the  condition 
that,  if*  in  three  years'  time  his  own  exer- 
tions added  20,OO0Z.  or  30,0002.  to  that  and 
anything  he  may  have  left  of  his  own,  he 
should  come  into  all ;  if  he  be  what  I  think 
he  is,  he  can  do  it.  If  he  is  an  incorrigible 
spendthrift,  better  have  a  part  of  my  money 
squandered  than  the  whole ;  and  my  con- 
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science  will  be   clear.     What   do  you  say, 
Hooker?     You've  heard  what  I  think." 
"  You  ask  my  candid  opinion,  ma'am  ?  " 
"  Do  you  suppose  I'd   come  to   you  for 
anything  else  ?  " 

"  Then  I  must  honestly  say  you  set  a  far 
lower  value  than  I  do  on  Mr.  Hugh's  capa- 
city, if  you  give  him  no  harder  work  than 
that.  In  my  station,  I  can't  be  expected  to 
know  much  of  these  things  ;  but  they  do  say 
that  at  your  relatives  the  bankers',  for  in- 
stance, they  think  nothing  of  turning  a  sum 
like  that  of  a  morning.  There  are  those 
new  companies  that  are  coming  out  every 
day  in  the  City, —  put  your  10,000/.  into 
one  of  them,  and  leave  it  there,  and,  as  they 
tell  me,  in  a  few  months  it's  either  50,0002., 

or "      And   Mr.    Hooker    opened    his 

thumb  and  finger  in  the  air,  in  expressive 
pantomine.  "  Now,  Mr.  Hugh  would  think 
nothing  of  going  to  work  in  that  way.  It's 
just  in  his  line, —  nothing  more  so." 

"  At  all  events,  you  know  more  of  these 
things  than  I  do.  Nobody  but  the  Govern- 
ment ever  had  a  shilling  of  my  money." 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  proceeded  Mr.  Hooker, 
summing  up  judicially,  "  if  I  understand 
you  aright,  what  you  want  is  to  send  Mr. 
Hugh  to  work.  You  mean  to  offer  him  a 
prize  that  is  some  trouble  to  come  by,  but 
quite  within  his  reach.  To  make  him  climb 
for  it,  instead  of  shaking  his  head  and  walk- 
ing off.  I  know  you're  rich  ;  but  how  rich, 
I  don't  know.     I  hear  people  talk  —  for  talk 

they  will  — of  200.0002.,  300,0002. " 

"You  may  call  it  200,0002.,  Hooker.  No 
one  else  knows  as  much,  and  you  take  care 
that  they  don't." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  Well,  really  you 
must  excuse  me,  but  such  is  my  notion  of 
Mr.  Hugh,  if  I  were  you,  and  I  wished  him 
to  do  justice  to  himself,  frankly,  I  shouldn't 
add  a  shilling  more  than  10,0002.  to  what 
he  has  of  his  own.  That's  a  good  deal,  I 
suspect.  Mr.  Hugh's  perhaps  not  so  ex- 
travagant as  he  seems ;  and  I  should  insist 
on  his  showing  sovereign  for  sovereign 
against  all  your  money,  if  he  means  to  win 
it." 

"  You  know  you're  talking  absolute  non- 
sense, Hooker.  No  man  could  find  the 
money  in  the  time." 

"Pardon  me,  ma'am,  again;  but  I  think 
I  know  Mr.  Hugh,  and  I'm  sure  I  know  how 
easily  they  come  by  money  now-a-days,  and 
you  confess  you  do  not.  With  his  talents 
and  property,  he'll  find  doing  all  I  speak  of 
pleasant  occupation.  Why,  with  his  con- 
nections in  the  City,  his  very  name  would 
be  a  fortune." 

"  Well,  Hooker,"  said  his  mistress,  look- 
ing up  in  the  major-domo's  face  searchingly 
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and  rather  wistfully,  "you  maybe  right; 
and  you  can  have  no  interest  in  misleading 
me." 

Hooker  met  her  eyes  with  a  limpid  hon- 
est look,  and  was  voluble  in  protestations. 
Perhaps  the  old  lady's  isolation  had  seldom 
come  home  to  her  more  keenly  than  now, 
when  in  casting  about  for  an  heir  she  was 
thrown  on  the  counsels  of  a  servant. 

"At  least  the  ten  thousand  shall  be 
twenty,"  she  went  on.  "  I  want  him  to 
work,  not  to  despair.  It's  not  for  me  to 
make  his  task  so  hard,  who  have  done  all  I 
can  to  spoil  him  for  it." 

Hooker  remained  silent,  half  satisfied,  as 
it  appeared,  although  he  had  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  coup, 
and  gratified  with  the  unwonted  docility  of 
his  mistress.  He  might  have  desired  to  as- 
sure Hugh  a  more  effectual  stimulus,  but  he 
felt  the  trying  it  would  be  lost  labour,  and 
he  waited. 

His  mistress  recommenced  abruptly. 

"  Then  there's  Lucy  Winter.  I  hope  I've 
done  my  duty  by  her." 

"  Very  much  more  than  your  duty,"  mur- 
mured Hooker. 

"  Yes.  You  can  bear  witness  I've  done 
my  duty  by  her.  She  was  of  my  blood,  but 
she  had  nearer  relations  than  me.  I've  as- 
sured her  she  should  be  provided  for,  and 
provided  for  she  shall  be,  one  way  or  an- 
other,—  but  how  ?  If  I  could  only  tell 
whether  I  liked  her,"  muttered  the  old  lady. 
"  If  I  could  only  guess  whether  she  liked 
me." 

"  Forgive  me  for  trespassing  on  your 
indulgence  again,"  interposed  Hooker ; 
"  but  that's  just  a  point  another  person  can 
judge  of  so  much  better,  and  both  for  your 
sake  and  hers  I  must  speak.  Since  she 
came  here,  I've  watched  Miss  Winter,  part- 
ly on  your  account,  partly,  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  on  my  own,  for  old  servants 
don't  feel  very  warm  to  new  comers;  and 
you  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  it's  my 
honest  opinion  that  you  can't  make  too 
much  of  Miss  Lucy,  or  do  too  much  for 
her.  I  would  almost  go  as  far  as  to  say  I'm 
not  fonder  of  you  myself  than  Miss  Lucy  is. 
She's  timid  as  yet,"  he  went  on;  "  and  as 
she  grows  older  she'll  get  bolder.  Then 
you'll  come  to  know  her  better,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  there's  no  great  hurry.  A  codi- 
cil's easily  added." 


"  There's  something  in  that,  but  I  pledged 
myself  she  should  be  remembered  whenever 
I  made  my  will." 

"  Might  you  not  put  her  down  for  a  little 
something  now,  adding  that  in  any  case 
you  mean  to  increase  it  by  codicil  ?  " 

"If  I  did,  I  should  add  nothing  of  the 
sort.  What's  the  use,  indeed  ?  If  I  were 
not  absolutely  certain  I  should  have  oppor- 
tunity to  change  the  bequest  a  hundred 
times  if  I  wished,  I  should  leave  her  some- 
thing handsome  at  once.  As  you  said  be- 
fore, there's  no  hurry,  and  now  you  talk  as 
if  I  were  making  my  will  because  my  health 
was  breaking  up." 

"  God  forbid,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  Hooker 
with  great  fervour,  mentally  cursing  the 
morbid  sensitiveness  that  made  the  most 
guarded  talk  so  perilous.  "  I'm  sure  you're 
very  right." 

"  Very  well,  you  may  go.  I've  spoken 
more  than  enough  for  me  —  such  wretched 
health  —  and  remember  that  Mr.  Rivington 
comes  after  luncheon  to-morrow,  to  take 
my  instructions." 

Hooker  turned  to  withdraw  from  the  in- 
terrupted colloquy,  discomfited  and  rather 
crestfallen. 

"And,  Hooker?" 

He  paused  by  the  door. 

"  Although  sometimes  you  do  talk  strange 
nonsence,  you  can  be  rational  when  you 
please.  This  business  must  be  off  my  mind, 
and  before  Mr.  Rivington  comes  I  must  set- 
tle something  in  the  event  of  things  going 
past  Mr.  Childersleigh.  So,  if  anything 
strikes  you,  I  give  you  leave  to  suggest 
it.  Nothing  whatever  shall  stand  over  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  codicil  about  Miss  Win- 
ter." 

"  How  I  wish  my  boy  had  been  there  in 
my  place,"  meditated  Mr.  Hooker,  as  he 
slowly  descended  the  stairs.  "  His  head's 
worth  a  good  dozen  of  mine,  and  his  wits 
are  twenty  times  as  ready.  Ah  !  he  wouldn't 
have  blundered  where  I  did,  and  as  it's  past 
mending  now,  I'd  better  say  nothing  about 
it.  It  would  only  vex  him,  and  what's  the 
use  ?  After  all,  what  a  chance  we  have, 
and  who'd  have  expected  it  ?  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  haven't  managed  so  very  ill.  Now, 
to  see  him  about  what's  to  be  said  and  dona 
to-morrow,  and  then  —  good  luck  to  Mr. < 
Childersleigh." 
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CHAPTER  III. 
RELATIONS  AT  HOME. 

Some  days  before  the  telegram  disturbed 
Hugh  Childersleigh  at  Homburg,  the  few 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Harley  Street  who 
were  still  in  town,  awoke  one  morning  to 
find  a  heavy  fall  of  tan  cumbering  the  street 
below  their  windows.  The  phenomenon  was 
by  no  means  a  very  uncommon  one  there ; 
in  fact,  it  occurred  regularly  at  irregular 
intervals,  whenever  the  rich  and  eccentric 
Miss  Childersleigh  fancied  herself  on  her 
death-bed.  So  the  sight  did  not  much  ^af- 
fect Mr.  Purkiss  Childersleigh,  althoughJie_ 
had  come  specially  to  inquire  after  Miss 
Childersleigh' s  health,  and  drew  the  infer- 
ence at  once  that  it  was  she  who  fancied 
herself  in  extremis.  Miss  Childersleigh 
was  his  distant  relative  and  much-valued 
client.  Mr.  Purkiss  was  second  son,  -and 
junior  partner  of  "  Childersleigh's,"  the 
great  banking  establishment  in  Lombard 
Street ;  and  the  malade  imaginaire  —  as"£e 
believed  her  —  stood  in  somewhat  more  "re- 
mote propinquity  to  his  father,  Sir  Basil, 
the  head  of  the  house,  than  to  Colonel  Chil- 
dersleigh, the  deceased  parent  of  our 
earlier  acquaintance,  Hugh.  Near  relative, 
she  had  none ;  but  had  Purkiss  been  her 
son,  instead  of  a  very  distant  cousin,  "he 
could  not  have  been  more  systematically  af- 
fectionate in  his  attentions.  Here  was  he, 
a  man  of  business,  whose  time  was  money, 
whose  very  minutes  were  half-crowns,  tak- 
ing Harley  Street  in  his  way  from  Hamp- 
stead  to  the  City,  and  merely  to  inform 
himself  about  her  health,  without  knowing 
that  anything  in  especial  had  come  to  en- 
danger it.  Meantime,  Hugh,  the  prodigal, 
was  wasting  abroad  in  riotous"  living  what 
little  of  his  substance  was  ..left  him.  Yet 
Purkiss  mournfully  owned  that  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh—  eccentric  here  as  everywhere 
else  —  not  only  cherished  Hie  prodigal  more 
than  any  one,  but  perhaps  liked  him  the 
better  for  his  irregularities"  even  for  his  in- 
difference. She  supplied  his  extravagances 
lavishly,  from  time  to  time,  —  while,  since 
a  stray  sovereign  or  two  in  his  boyhood, 
she  had  never  given  Purkiss  a  civil  word, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  cheque"  Thus  gloomily 
meditating,  he  found  his  hand  on  the 
muffled  knocker,  and  took  it  down  to  touch 
the  servants'  bell. 

"How's  your  mistress,  George?  Noth- 
ing very  serious  the  matter,  I  trust  ?  " 

Purkiss  was  always  respectfully  civil  to 
all  the  inmates  of  that  house,  even  to  the 
buttons,  who  now  held  the  door  ajar. 

The  boy  hushed  almost  to  a  whisper  the 
voice  that  was  generally  trembling  on  the 
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verge  of  a  whistle,  and  his  usually  quizzical 
face  wore  an  unusually  grave  expression. 

"Taken  very  bad  indeed,  Mr.  Purkiss. 
Mrs.  Parkyns  and  Miss  Winter  have  beer 
a-sittin'  up  with  her  all  night;  and  Mr. 
Hooker,  he  was  so  overcome  that  he  went 
to  bed  immediately  after  supper.  Sir  Felix 
Groper  is  not  gone  five  minutes.  Dr.  Pil- 
lington's  up  stairs  now " 

Here  a  velvety  hand  laid  itself  noiselessly 
on  George's  collar,  promptly  choked  off  his 
loquacity,  and  twisting  him  quietly  round, 
dismissed  him  inwards  with  a  slight  but 
significant  impulse. 

"Ah,  Hooker" — and  Purkiss  gave  his 
hand  with  deferential  cordiality  to  the  con- 
fidential domestic —  "  is  it  really  true  what 
the  boy  tells  me,  or  is  it  only  that  Miss 
Childersleigh  is  over-anxious  about  herself 
as  usual  ?  " 

Hooker  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no,  Mr. 
Purkiss.  She's  been  complaining  for  a  day 
or  two  past ;  not  that  I  thought  much  of  it 
till  yesterday  afternoon,  and  then  I  saw  she 
must  be  bad  when  she  wouldn't  hear  of 
sending  for  Sir  Felix.  If  there  had  been 
nothing  much  the  matter  she'd  have  had  the 
boy  started  off  in  a  hansom  for  him  at  once. 
Then,  when  Pillington  called  in  the  after- 
noon, she  wouldn't  let  him  come  up  at  all 

—  the  first  time  she's  done  such  a  thing 
since  she  was  so  nearly  gone  the  year  be- 
fore last." 

"  But  they've  both  seen  her,  George  tells 
me  ?  " 

"  She  fell  over  last  night  insensible,  and 
has  never  been  herself  since.  Lord  love 
you,  Mr.  Purkiss  we've  had  Sir  Felix  here 
twice  ;  and  as  for  Pillington,  he's  scarcely 
left  her  room  since  he  went  up  stairs  in  the 
evening.  You  know  him,  sir.  Pillington's 
like  one  of  his  own  leeches,  as  I  always  say 

—  where  he  fastens  he  sticks.  It's  paralysis, 
Sir  Felix  says  ;  they've  quite  given  her  up. 
It  comes  hard  on  me,  Mr.  Purkiss,  I  do  as- 
sure you.  If  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so,  the 
poor  lady  has  made  me  feel  to  her  like  a 
friend. 

"It  comes  hard  on  all  her  friends, 
Hooker.  In  the  meantime  I'm  sure  things 
can't  be  left  in  better  hands  than  yours. 
If  anything  were  to  happen,  indeed,  I  sup- 
pose my  father  or  I  had  better  see  to 
them  ? '»  , 

"  Certainly,  sir;  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Purkiss 

—  that  would  be  but  natural,  only  —  she 
was  always  strange  in  some  things,  a  little 
crotchety,  one  might  say  —  only  that  Miss 
Childersleigh,  when  last  she  saw  Mr.  Riv- 
ington  on  business,  told  him  before  me  and 
Miss  Winter,  that,  in  case  of  her  death,  if 
he  were  to '  survive   her  —  that's   the   way 
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she  put  it  —  he  was  to  take  all  the  arrange- 
ments into  his  hands.  It  was  the  time  she 
came  home  from  Brighton  so  strong  and 
well." 

Mr.  Hooker  played  demurely  with  his 
chain  and  seals,  carried  his  handkerchief 
slowly  to  his  eyes,  and  looked  curiously  at  his 
interlocutor  through  his  fingers.  Perhaps 
the  melancholy  on  his  features  lifted  a  little 
when  he  saw  the  gloom  that  had  rested 
on  Mr.  Childersleigh's,  ever  since  he  heard 
of  his  relative's  illness,  grow  palpably 
deeper. 

"  With  regard  to  arrangements,  I  know 
you  were  more  in  her  confidence  than  any 
one.  I  suppose  any  papers  of  consequence 
are  with  Mr.  Rivington  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  sir.  About  eight  months 
ago  we  took  advantage  of  her  feeling  so  very 
well  to  prevail  on  her  to  settle  her  affairs. 
I  remember  it  because  it  was  just  the  time 
when  she  had  worked  herself  up  into  such  a 
state  against  Mr.  Hugh,  when  for  six  weeks 
he  had  kept  her  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a 
letter  of  hers." 

Mr.  Purkiss  cheered  up  visibly.  Before 
all  he  was  a  man  of  business  and  of  system, 
and  it  would  have  pained  him,  doubtless, 
had  a  relative  and  client  of  his  own  died 
intestate  with  so  much  valuable  property  to 
dispose  of. 

"Ah!  the  letter  that,  as  it  turned  out 
afterwards,  had  gone  astray  and  which 
never  came  to  hand  at  all.  Monstrously 
careless  of  the  post-office  people." 

"It  was  careless,  sir;  but  I'm  sadly 
afraid  that  it's  Mr.  Hugh  that  will  have  to 
pay  the  damages.  Even  after  the  whole 
thing  was  cleared  up,  Miss  Childersleigh 
never  quite  forgave  him,  I  do  believe,  for 
all  the  trouble  and  worry  she  had  had, 
although  it  turned  out  to  be  no  fault  what- 
ever of"  his.  Besides,  it  was  the  only  time 
that  to  my  knowledge  she  felt  herself  well 
enough  to  talk  about  her  will,  and  once 
made,  she  wasn't  likely  to  change  it." 

Mr.  Purkiss  began  to  feel  as  if  his  little 
chat  with  Hooker  was  doing  him  so  much 
good,  that  his  features  must  be  becoming 
almost  beaming;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  it  might  be  more  decorous  to  cut  it 
short.  He  recollected  too  the  claims  of 
business,  to  which,  for  the  moment,  its  in- 
terest had  made  him  oblivious,  for*,  as  a 
rule,  Purkiss  never  crossed  the  threshold 
of  Childersleigh's  very  much  later  than  the 
stroke  of  ten ;  and  when  he  made  one  of  his 
detours  by  Harley  Street,  he  drew  on  the 
early  morning  for  an  extra  half-hour.  So 
he  took  advantage  of  the  doctor's  footstep 
in  the  hall  to  cut  the  interview  short,  going 
out  to  accost  that  gentleman.     Dr.  Pilling- 


ton  was  a  plump,  shining,  and  usually  a 
cheerful-looking  little  man.  Now  his  fea- 
tures wore  an  expression  of  sorrowful  resig- 
nation, much  in  keeping  with  the  solemn 
scene  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night. 
Could  Pillington  have  saved  her,  Miss 
Childersleigh  might  have  lived  for  years  — 
for  the  sands  of  life  that  ran  so  fast  through 
the  feeble  frame  up  stairs,  measured  the 
continuance  of  the  snug  annuity  that,  from 
long  habit,  the  apothecary  had  come  to 
count  on  as  a  thing  of  course. 

"  I  hope  you're  well,  Mr.  Childersleigh  ? 
I  trust  Sir  Basil  is  well  ?  On  your  way  out 
I  perceive.  If  you'll  honour  me  so  far,  I'll 
walk  with  you  to  the  corner  of  the  next 
street.  I'm  just  hurrying  home  to  shave 
and  dress  and  snatch  a  morsel  of  breakfast. 
Dear,  dear !  this  is  all  very  sad,  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh, very  sad.  I'm  sure,  as  I  said  to 
Sir  Felix,  I'd  have  given  her  half-a-dozen 
of  years  to  come  —  ay,  a  dozen  of  them.  I 
never  saw  her  better  than  on  Sunday  last, 
when  she  attacked  Mrs.  Parkyns  for  com- 
plaining of  a  headache  —  eh,  Mr.  Hooker  ? 

—  and  now  " And  the  garrulous  little 

doctor  ended  his  speech  on  the  door-mat 
with  a  sigh  of  the  most  genuine  sorrow. 

Mr.  Hooker  received,  with  a  deprecatory 
movement  of  the  eyelid,  the  sovereign  Mr. 
Purkiss  laid  in  his  hand,  as  well  as  the 
friendly  pressure  that  accompanied  the 
token ;  and  when  the  generous  donor 
turned,  he  eyed  the  back  of  his  well- 
brushed  frock-coat  with  a  glance  indicative 
of  a  complication  of  feelings  that  might 
have  defied  the  analysis  of  the  most  subtle 
physiognomist.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
and  the  circumstances  notwithstanding,  an 
expression  of  dignified  amusement  predom- 
inated ;  but  if  so,  ere  the  closing  door  had 
shut  out  the  September  sun  from  the  hall, 
his  countenance  had  recovered  its  appropri- 
ate melancholy. 

Purkiss  reached  the  corner  of  the  street, 
parted  from  the  doctor,  hailed  a  hansom, 
and  was  driven  Cityward.  Already  specu- 
lation was  rife  at  Childersleigh's  over  the 
unwontedly  delayed  arrival  of  its  youthful 
chief.  When  his  son  burst  in  upon  him  in 
his  sanctuary,  Sir  Basil,  buried  in  his  arm- 
chair, raised  his  head  from  his  correspon- 
dence with  mingled  curiosity  and  surprise. 
He  seldom  knew  Purkiss  late,  more  rarely 
still  abstracted.  Now  he  came  full  fifty 
minutes  after  his  usual  hour,  and  entered 
without  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
knocking  —  a  form  he  always  observed 
himself,  and  insisted  upon  most  punctili- 
ously from  others. 

Tall,  portly,  with  dignified  and  rather 
handsome  features,  except  for  something  of 
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an  over-consciousness  of  self-importance, 
an  occasional  over-fretfulness  of  self-asser- 
tion with  men  a  shade  lower  in  standing 
than  himself,  Sir  Basil  might  have  passed 
for  the  popular  ideal  of  the  great  English 
noble  —  an  ideal  the  reality  so  often  falsi- 
fies. Fresh-coloured,  vigorous,  and  inclin- 
ing to  the  bluff,  he  looked  the  picture  of  a 
country  magnate,  except  in  being,  perhaps, 
something  better  preserved  than  is  often 
the  case  with  country  gentlemen  on  the 
wrong  side  of  sixty.  Although  more  than 
forty  of  his  threescore  years  had  been 
oassed  in  harness,  time  had  written  few 
wrinkles  on  his  broad,  white  brow,  scattered 
fewer  crowsfeet  under  his  eyes,  and  his 
iron-grey  hair  clustered  thicker  than  the 
raven  locks  of  his  son  Purkiss.  Regular 
work  is  the  veritable  elixir  of  life,  if  you 
can  only  take  it  without  too  much  wear 
and  tear.  Existing  in  an  atmosphere  of 
other  peoples'  troubles  seems  to  ease  you 
of  your  own.  As  our  great  lawyers  who 
climb  to  the  woolsack  through  endless 
lawsuits  generally  die  nonogenarians,  so 
wealthy  bankers,  who  see  and  hear  a  good 
deal  of  money  pressure,  of  overdrawn 
accounts,  dishonoured  bills,  and  insolvent 
court  procedure,  fill  their  posts  not  less  in- 
telligently long  after  they  have  passed  the 
allotted  span  of  man.  Sir  Basil,  while  he 
cherished  the  fancy  that  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  his  house,  had  in  reality  been  very 
much  shoved  along  by  intelligent  subordin- 
ates in  the  grooves  he  had  dropped  into  by 
right  of  birth.  He  had  given  no  one  cause 
to  doubt  an  ability  which  he  had  been 
scarcely  called  on  to  exert ;  and  in  tacitly 
laying  claim  to  rare  business  talents,  if  an 
impostor,  he  was  at  least  an  unconscious 
one. 

It  was  some  eighty  years  before  that 
Childerleighs  had  sprung  from  comparative- 
ly small  beginnings,  when  Sir  Basil's  grand- 
father had  laid  its  foundations.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  great-grandfather 
of  our  acquaintance  Hugh,  the  then  head  of 
the  Childersleighs.  At  that  time  the  family 
and  their  connections,  one  way  or  another, 
commanded  half-a-dozen  of  seats  in  the 
Lower  House.  They  made  it  their  golden 
rule  to  stick  together,  and,  if  needful,  com- 
promised for  harmony  at  some  sacrifice  of 
principle.  Divisions  were  close  and  Min- 
isters courteous,  and  although  the  Childers- 
leighs asked  for  a  good  deal,  in  the  long 
run  they  generally  got  it.  Basil  Childers- 
leigh  ruined  himself,  went  into  the  City, 
married  the  widow  of  a  banker  in  a  modest 
way,  and  reformed.  He  succeeded  to  his 
predecessor's  business,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
rechristened  it  by  his  own  name,  and   de- 
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veioped  in  it  and  himself  unsuspected  capa 
bilities.  After  the  fashion  of  the  family,  his 
extensive  connection  came  in  to  support 
him  nobly,  especially  when  it  became  known 
that  he  was  able  to  help  himself,  and  that, 
under  the  rose,  a  good  deal  of  government 
business  was  finding  its  way  to  the  new 
house.  Thus  it  came  to  have  a  name  not 
only  in  the  City  but  in  fashionable  circles. 
Its  credit  in  the  City  served  it  at  the  West, 
its  reputation  in  the  West  reacted  on  tha 
City.  Ever  since  it  had  gone  on  prosper- 
ing ;  and  now,  although  there  were  many 
far  more  extensive  businesses  among  its 
competitors  —  as  was  but  natural,  seeing 
that  Childersleigh's  was  kept  snug  in  the 
single  branch  of  a  single  family  —  yet  no 
name  in  its  way  stood  higher.  Childers- 
leigh's was  respected  everywhere,  and  no 
man  reverenced  it  and  its  head  more  than 
Sir  Basil. 

The  old  banker  raised  his  eyes  in  aston- 
ishment, with  a  dignity  that  was  slightly 
ruffled,  at  the  abrupt  entrance  of  his  son. 
It  was  with  some  anxiety,  too,  that  he  wait- 
ed for  what  Purkiss  had  to  tell,  for  it  was 
abundantly  manifest  that  something  must 
have  happened  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  to  knock  his  Primness  off 
his  balance,  and  throw  the  very  punctual 
Purkiss  off  the  rails  of  routine.  He  looked 
at  his  son  with  the  misty  apprehension  of  a 
man  who  has  no  particular  reason  that  he 
knows  of  to  dread  anything,  and  is  puz- 
zling himself  to  find  out  what  there  is  to 
dread. 

■•'  Nothing  wrong,  Purkiss,  I  trust  ?  Noth- 
ing about  those  bills  of  Goodman's  ?  " 

His  uneasiness  grew  upon  him.  Never 
but  once  before  did  he  remember  to  have 
seen  his  placid  son  so  agitated,  and  that  was 
when  Purkiss's  godfather, —  the  wealthy  and 
childless  Mr.  Purkiss, —  had  died,  leaving 
his  money  to  metropolitan  hospitals,  and 
to  his  godson  and  namesake,  his  gold  watch 
and  a  blessing.  Now  instead  of  paying  out 
his  words  with  his  accustomed  business-like 
precision  —  like  a  machine  throwing  off 
sovereigns  and  deliberately  weighing  them 
as  it  coins  —  Purkiss  actually  stammered 
slightly  in  his  excitement ;  his  thin  lips 
twitched,  and  his  sallow  cheeks  reddened : 
for  since  his  interview  with  Hooker,  the 
speculative  course  of  his  thoughts  had  agi- 
tated him. 

"Nothing  wrong  whatever  that  I  know 
of;  on  the  contrary.  At  least,  I  mean  it's 
very  melancholy,  very  —  awfully  sudden." 

"What's  melancholy?  what's  sudden? 
who's  stopped  ?  why  can't  you  speak  out  ? 
Not  Barbox,  Brummer  &  Co  ?  " 

"  Barbox  and  Brummer  are  all  right,  so 
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far  as  I  know,  and  there's  nothing  wrong 
in  the  City ;  but  I  happened  to  take  Harley 
Street  on  my  way  here,  and  I  found  Miss 
Childersleigh  on  her  death-bed." 

Sir  Basil  looked  greatly  relieved,  and  re- 
turned tranquilly  to  his  letters. 

"  Really,  Purkiss,  you  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter than  to  come  and  startle  me  about  noth- 
ing. It  puts  me  out  for  the  day.  I  should 
think  you  might  have  become  used  to  her 
calling  '  wolf '  by  this  time  ;  I'm  sure  she's 
taken  you  in  often  enough.  If  she  says  she's 
dying,  depend  on  it  she's  taking  out  a  new 
lease  of  life." 

"She  didn't  tell  me  she's  dying;  she's 
past  telling  anything,  sir ;  and  this  time 
there's  no  doubt  about  it.  It's  paralysis ; 
and  Pillington  assures  me  she  can't  possibly 
last  out  the  week,  and  he  won't  answer  for 
an  hour." 

"  God  bless  me,  you  don't  say  so !  Might 
I  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell,  and  order  the 
brougham.  I  shall  drive  to  Harley  Street 
at  once." 

"  But  she's  quite  unconscious  ;  has  known 
none  of  them  since  she  was  struck  down, 
Pillington  says." 

"Poor  thing,  poor  thing!  Well,  I'll 
have  the  brougham  round  in  an  hour,  Pur- 
kiss. If  there's  nothing  pressing,  I  may 
just  as  well  look  over  the  letters  and  talk 
to  Cropper.  And  perhaps  you'd  better 
send  a  note  to  Hampstead  and  tell  Maude. 
Ah,  Hugh'll  be  very  comfortably  off  now. 
It  must  be  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  —  200,000Z.  at  least,  I  should  say." 

"From  what  Hooker  tells  me,  I  doubt 
much  whether  Miss  Childersleigh's  money 
will  make  much  difference  to  Hugh."  And 
Purkiss  repeated  with  excited  volubility  the 
partial  confidences  of  Mr.  Hooker. 

Then,  at  length,  Sir  Basil  began  to  have 
the  clue  to  his  son's  mysterious  agitation. 
Judging  by  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  and 
the  spirit  of  her  moral  system,  —  which  held 
that  man's  chief  duty  centred  in  himself, 
that  poverty  or  misfortune  inferred  vice  or 
crime,  and  that  those  who  assisted  the  poor 
made  themselves  their  accomplices,  —  Miss 
Childersleigh  was  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mr.  Pur- 
kiss, and  endow  charities  with  her  substance. 
For  years  past  Sir  Basil  had  taught  himself 
to  take  for  granted  that  Hugh  Childersleigh 
was  to  be  her  heir,  and  never  for  a  moment 
had  he  shared  the  fond  though  unconfessed 
illusions  that  sent  Purkiss  on  his  weary  pil- 
grimages by  Harley  Street.  Strange  to  say 
he  had  come  to  accept  what  at  first  was  a 
heavy  trial  to  him,  more  placidly  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  a  man  who  had  grown 
grey  in  banking,  and  who  believed  in  money 
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above  all  earthly  things.  But  in  truth, 
while  he  loved  money  tenderly,  there  was  a 
feeling  perhaps  even  stronger  and  deeper, — 
a  part  of  his  nature  sprung  from  inborn  sen- 
timent, as  the  other  Was  the  forced  growth 
of  circumstances. 

Deep  and  early  as  the  love  of  Mammon 
had  struck  its  roots  down  into  his  heart,  it 
had  found  a  pride  in  the  house  of  Childers- 
leigh already  in  possession  there.  Not 
Childersleighs',  of  Lombard  Street,  with  its 
stanchioned  windows  and  its  swinging  doors 
in  mahogany  and  plate-glass,  but  the  Chil- 
dersleighs' old  Surrey  home  with  its  count- 
less gables,  pinnacles,  and  mullions,  its  vast 
oak  corridors  and  black  wainscots  hung  with 
the  Holbeins  and  Vandykes ;  the  brasses 
that  paved  the  chancel  in  Childersleigh 
Church,  and  the  tombs  that  crowded  it, — 
the  columns  consecrated  to  the  family  great- 
ness in  the  county  histories.  If  there  was 
a  man  in  England  Sir  Basil  would  have 
wished  to  have  in  reverence,  it  was  the  head 
of  all  the  Childersleighs.  But  then  it  was 
clear  that  the  man  to  whom  Sir  Basil 
stooped  must  fill  a  place  unquestioned  by 
all  the  world.  Had  the  Childersleigh  prop- 
erty come  to  him  with  unembarrassed  rent- 
roll  and  unimpaired  acreage,  Hugh  was  a 
chief  to  be  proud  of,  and  Sir  Basil  would 
have  asked  no  better  one.  As  it  was,  he 
was  something  of  a  scapegrace,  and  as  Sir 
Basil,  who  had  been  one  of  his  guardians, 
happened  to  know,  very  much  of  a  pauper. 
The  Childersleigh  that  came  to  him  from 
his  father  —  all  that  remained  of  it  —  was 
mortgaged  from  its  boundary-stones  to  its 
chimney-pots.  Had  Hugh  been  hopelessly 
impoverished,  Sir  Basil's  sense  of  virtue 
might  have  been  too  much  for  his  feudal  at- 
tachment ;  but  the  young  man  had  some 
money  of  his  mother's ;  and  pending  the 
succession  he  was  one  day  to  inherit,  Sir 
Basil  was  not  unwillingly  provisionally  to 
advance  him  an  instalment  of  respect,  in- 
tending honourably  to  account  for  any  ar- 
rears when  he  should  entitle  himself  to  them 
by  becoming  rich  and  consequently  respect- 
able. Partly  for  Hugh's  sake  then,  very 
much  for  his  own,  he  was  not  sorry  to  know 
that  the  head  of  his  house  would  one  day  be 
a  wealthy  man,  even  should  it  be  indirectly 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  family.  He  had  his 
reasons,  moreover,  for  thinking  that  a 
nearer  connection  might  rank  among  his 
contingent  assets ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the 
old  lady's  approaching  demise,  in  the  belief 
that  Hugh  was  on  the  brink  of  his  fortune, 
his  first  idea  was  to  let  his  daughter  hear 
the  news  in  which  she  might  be  so  nearly 
interested. 

So   Sir  Basil  listened  at    second-hand, 
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with  contracted  brow  and  deep  attention 
and  thought,  to  all  that  Pillington  and 
Hooker  had  had  to  tell.  When  he  spoke 
it  was  abruptly  and  with  very  mingled  feel- 
ings.- 

"  It  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  she  left 
her  property  away  from  him,  after  all  these 
years  of  waiting." 

"  I  confess  I  don't  see  that.  For  my 
part,  what  I  wonder  at  is  that  she  has  kept 
terms  with  him  so  long.  I  have  all  along 
said  his  conduct  to  her  has  been  most  scan- 
dalous ;  and  if  she  has  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  he 
has  worked  for." 

"  I  should  certainly  regret  it  on  Hugh's 
account  —  although,  as  you  say,  he'd  only 
have  himself  to  blame.  His  improvidence 
and  extravagance  have  been  very  censur- 
able." 

"  I  suppose  he  must  have  pretty  well  run 
through  his  mother's  forty  thousand  by  this 
time  ;  but  you  can  never  know,  he's  such  a 
close  fellow  about  his  affairs." 

Hugh  Childersleigh  was  close.  He  dis- 
liked having  his  affairs  discussed,  possibly 
with  very  good  reasons.  In  fact,  he  had 
transferred  his  account  to  Cox,  Barber  and 
Co.  some  years  before,  plainly  telling  his 
relatives  that  his  custom  could  be  of  little 
profit  to  them,  a  circumstance  which  no 
one  regretted  more  than  himself,  that  the 
secret  of  his  banker's  balances  was  one  he 
did  not  care  to  entrust  to  his  family  circle, 
and  pledging  himself  to  return  to  Childers- 
leigh when  the  connection  should  be  more 
mutually  satisfactory.  As  banker,  as  well 
as  relative,  Purkiss  had  always  resented 
this  bitterly,  which  was  of  the  less  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  that  there  was  never  much 
love  lost  between  him  and  Hugh. 

"  Every  shilling  of  it,  I  should  say;  but 
then,  of  course,  I  don't  pretend  to  guess 
how  much  he  may  have  had  from  Miss  Chil- 
derleigh.  Like  him  she  knew  how  to  keep 
her  secrets.  But,  at  best,  a  thousand  or 
two,  up  or  down,  makes  no  difference. 
Childersleigh  of  Childersleigh  can  be  noth- 
ing but  a  beggar.  It's  deplorable  —  de- 
plorable." 

Sir  Basil  gradually  became  less  lenient 
for  Hugh's  delinquencies  and  sins  of  omis- 
sion, as  he  began  to  grow  alive  to  their 
consequences,  and  to  reflect  on  the  unpleas- 
antness they  were  likely  to  create  for  him- 
self.  ' 

"  In  other  circumstances,  I  should  have 
written,  of  course,  and  congratulated — J 
mean  condoled  —  with  him.  But  now  I 
am  not  quite  sure  where  a  letter  might  find 
him;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  perhaps, 
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I  had  better  leave  it  alone.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly speak  my  mind  when  we  meet." 

But  Purkiss,  as  we  said,  was,  before  all, 
a  man  of  business,  and,  elated  as  he  felt, 
his  native  prudence  was  too  strong  to  let 
him  see  the  connection  with  Hugh  haz- 
arded while  there  was  a  chance  in  a  hun- 
dred left  of  its  being  yet  a  profitable  one. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir.  Do  about  writing  as 
you  please ;  but  I  should  strongly  advise 
your  not  committing  yourself  till  we  know 
all.  If  things  turn  out  differently  from 
what  we  now  suppose,  it  would  be  awk- 
ward to  be  on  anything  but  friendly 
terms." 

Notwithstanding  their  common  interests 
and  pursuits,  Sir  Basil  had  less  sympathy 
with  his  son  than  might  be  supposed ;  but 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  his  worldly 
wisdom. 

' '  Perhaps  you  may  be  right.  In  any 
case,  I  agree  with  you,  it's  always  the 
wiser  plan  not  to  be  precipitate." 

Sir  Basil  affected  to  turn  to  his  letters 
again,  and  Purkiss  took  the  hint  and  with- 
drew. Neither  were  sorry  to  be  alone. 
No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  on  his  son, 
than  Sir  Basil  dropped  his  hands,  and 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  in  a  brown 
study.  To  do  him  justice,  his  thoughts  ran 
more  on  his  daughter  than  on  his  ducats, 
although  even  then  the  currents  of  parental 
tenderness  flowed  and  twisted  among  golden 
sands. 

' '  I  wish  I  knew  whether  there  is  really 
anything  between  them  or  not,"  he  solilo- 
quized. "  I  must  see  to  that  at  once,  and 
put  her  on  her  guard.  She's  too  sensible  a 
girl,  I  do  believe,  to  think  of  marrying  a 
pauper;  but  it  might  make  things  worse 
for  her  if,  for  a  week  or  so,  she  were  left  to 
believe  kim  rich." 

Purkiss  was  followed  into  his  room  by 
Cropper,  the  managing  clerk,  who,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  found  him  an  inatten- 
tive listener.  A  man's  principles  and  gen- 
eral practice  may  be  unimpeachable,  but 
you  can  scarcely  expect  him  to  interest 
himself  in  paltry  hundreds  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  possibly  floating  towards 
his  grasp.  A  second  time  that  day  did  he 
break  through  his  methodical  habits,  and, 
indulging  his  solitary  reflections  over  a  cut 
from  the  joint  and  half  pint  of  sherry  at  the 
club,  deferred  his  return  to  Hampstead  till 
he  could  carry  with  hira  the  latest  bulletin 
from  Harley  Street. 

So  Sir  Basil  dined  tete-a-tete  with  his 
daughter,  getting  home  just  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  carefully  avoiding  all  allusion 
to  the  subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart, 
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until  the  stately  butler  had  wheeled  his 
arm-chair  up  to  the  glass-door  that  opened 
on  the  lawn,  and  arranged  the  claret  and 
water-biscuits  on  the  little  table.  Miss 
Childersleigh  had  found  her  father  a  dull 
companion  enough,  and,  setting  his  pre- 
occupation down  to  business,  was  preparing 
to  make  her  escape,  when  he  exclaimed 
abruptly,  — 

"  Stop  an  instant,  Maude.  I've  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  Old  Miss  Childersleigh 
lies  on  her  death-bed." 

Maude  paused  in  the  doorway  in  the  act 
of  stepping  on  the  gravel.  Her  head 
thrown  back,  her  lips  slightly  parted,  her 
fair  complexion  faintly  crimsoning,  it  was 
evident  it  was  not  because  he  had  thought 
his  communication  would  be  indifferent  to 
her  that  her  father  had  reserved  it  till  now. 
She  never  asked  why  he  had  waited  so  long 
to  tell  what  seemed  to  touch  her  so  nearly. 
For  some  seconds  she  stood  absently 
gazing  at  him ;  then,  as  it  were  recalling 
with  an  effort  thoughts  that  had  darted  far 
away,  she  said,  with  a  look  of  real  con- 
cern, — 

"Dying,  papa  !  How  shockingly  sudden  ! 
Why,  it  was  but  the  other  day  she  was 
here  so  strong  and  well." 

"  It  is  very  sudden.  But  the  doctors 
say  there's  no  hope  .whatever  —  only  a 
question  of  days  at  farthest." 

Maude  waited  for  him  to  go  on,  but,  as 
he  sat  in  silence  playing  with  his  glass,  she 
spoke  again  herself,  and  it  was  in  clear, 
slightly  impatient  tones ;  but  this  time  her 
head  was  turned  away. 

"  Hugh  —  Mr.  Childersleigh  ought  to  be 
here,  should  he  not  ?  Have  they  sent  for 
him,  do  you  know?" 

"Mrs.  Parkyns  telegraphed,  I  believe; 
and  I  suppose  he  will  have  started  at  once. 
Not  that  it  greatly  signifies ;  and,  if  what 
we  hear  be  true,  he  may  find  a  heavy  blow 
awaiting  him." 

"Of  course  he  will  feel  her  death;  at 
least,  she  cared  more  for  him  than  for  any- 
body else.  But  even  him  she  kept  at  arm's 
length ;  and  those  who  have  never  laid 
themselves  out  for  love,  can  only  hope  to 
reap  as  they  have  sown.  After  all,  she 
merely  left  him  what  she  could  not  take 
away." 

"  But  that's  just  the  thing,  Maude. 
There  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  she 
has  left  him  cause  for  anything  but  disap- 
pointment, and  we  question  much  whether 
Hugh  will  touch  a  shilling  of  her  money." 

And  Sir  Basil  told  his  daughter  all  he 
knew  himself. 

"  Then  I  say  she  has  treated  him  infa- 
mously, atrociously,  and  every  shilling  he 


has  had  from  her  has  been  an  injury.  She 
almost  forced  him  to  be  idle ;  persuaded 
him  to  throw  up  a  profession ;  tried  her 
best  to  make  him  quarrel  with  his  friends  * 
and  if  she  has  really  betrayed  him  at  last^ 
then  I  repeat  it's  the  very  vilest  action  of 
her  vile  useless  life." 

Sir  Basil  looked  at  her  in  surprise  —  a 
little  ashamed,  and  rather  uncomfortable. 
His  daughter  was  largely  gifted  with  the 
family  self-possession,  and  never  before 
had  he  seen  her  so  moved,  nor,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  so  beautiful.  Now,  there  was  a 
warm  flush  in  the  face,  a  soft  passion  in  the 
eye  that  seldom  kindled  there.  Judging  it 
by  the  canons  of  art,  you  would  have  said 
Maude's  figure  showed  nearly  faultless ; 
but  then  commonly  there  was  a  something 
in  its  lines  that  spoke  of  marble,  rather 
than  flesh  and  blood.  Her  features,  too 
faultless  not  to  challenge  criticism  in  their 
ordinary  stirless  repose,  gave  you  time  to 
trace  the  imperfections  that  might  have 
passed  unobserved  under  a  lighter  play  of 
expression.  Admire  it  as  you  might,  you 
felt  instinctively  hers  was  the  sort  of 
beauty  that  tenderness  alone  would  never 
warm  into  love. 

Now,  as  he  saw  her  with  a  blaze  of  feel- 
ing flashing  up  through  her  great,  black 
eyes,  its  reflection  warming  the  cold  corners 
of  her  lips,  her  wide  sleeve  falling  back  from 
her  rounded  arm,  her  large,  shapely  hand 
tossing  back  the  masses  of  black  hair  from 
her  blue-veined  temples,  he  seemed  to 
measure  for  the  first  time  the  beauty  of 
which  he  had  always  been^  proud,  and  felt 
how  slow  would  be  a  man  of  Childersleigh's 
strength  of  will  and  passion,  to  renounce 
any  claims  he  had  on  it.  New  lights  broke 
on  him,  old  man  of  business  that  he  was, 
and  he  began  to  suspect  that  if  Hugh  had 
reached  depths  in  that  girl's  nature  that  her 
father  had  never  guessed,  parental  authority 
would  have  small  chance  against  the  two, 
and  might  well  break  the  tie  he  never  felt  so 
strong  as  now.  But  it  was  not  his  way  to 
go  beating  about  the  bush  when  a  plain 
question  might  relieve  his  anxiety. 

"I  do  hope,  dearest,  there's  nothing  be- 
tween you  and  him.  A  match  with  a  man 
with  tastes  as  costly  as  your  own,  and  noth- 
ing but  debts  to  settle,  would  be  simple 
misery." 

He  sat  bending  on  her  his  eager  eyes, 
and  had  to  wait  long  for  the  answer,  and 
when  it  came  at  last,  in  its  hesitating  tone 
he  recognized  his  somewhat  imperious 
daughter  less  than  ever. 

"I  think,  papa,  if  unfortunately  you 
should  prove  to  be  right,  you  may  set  your 
mind  at  rest.     Mr.  Childersleigh's  a  man  of 
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tEe  world,  and  no  one  can  picture  better 
the  wretchedness  of  poverty  than  those 
who  have  been  used  to  wealth." 

"  He's  a  man  of  the  world,  as  you  say, 
my  dear,  and,  as  I  fear,  a  very  poor  one 
now.  He  may  think  any  fortune  I  may  give 
you " 

"  Do  you  really  know  him  so  little  as 
that,  papa!"  broke  in  Maude.  ""What- 
ever Hugh's  faults  may  be,  and  although  he 
may  value  money  for  all  it  brings,  I  tell  you, 
rather  than  have  it  from  his  wife,  he  would 
crush  back  his  strongest  feelings.  But  you 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest.  There's  nothing 
between  me  and  Mr.  Childersleigh." 

Sir  Basil's  countenance  cleared  up,  al- 
though, perhaps,  a  shadow  of  anxiety  rested 
on  it  still.  All  he  said  was,  "I  am  truly 
rejoiced  to  hear  it,  my  love  ;"  but  a  sigh  of 
relief  accompanied  the  words.  Maude  van- 
ished round  the  corner  of  the  window, 
anxious,  possibly,  to  take  herself  out  of 
sight,  and  her  father,  in  his  fond  admira- 
tion, as  he  saw  her  disappear,  felt  more 
sympathy  with  Hugh  than  he  had  done  since 
Purkiss  first  startled  him  with  the  great 
news  —  more  sympathy  than  was  altogether 
compatible  with  a  free  faith  in  his  daughter's 
words. 

"  However,  he'll  bear  it  better  than  most 
men,  that's  one  comfort,"  he  soliloquized. 
"  Hugh's  very  hard." 

CHAPTER   IV. 
EX    TENEBRIS    LUX. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  that  Purkiss  Chil- 
dersleigh's  affectionate  feelings  experienced 
that  shock  in  Harley  Street.  It  was  on  the 
night  of  the  Monday  following  that  the 
delayed  telegram  reached  Hugh  at  Horn- 
burg;  and  Wednesday  morning  saw  him 
crossing  from  Calais.  For  six-and-thirty 
hours  before,  southwesterly  gales  had  swept 
the  channel,  and,  although  the  wind  had 
lulled,  the  waters  flung  back  off  the  coast 
of  Holland  were  still  tossing  and  surging  in 
the  narrow  seas.  The  packet  had  cleared 
the  long  piers,  and  was  tearing  and  pitching 
through  the  heavy  swell.  Wreaths  of  cloud 
were  driving  over  the  dull,  grey  sky ;  and 
the  rays  of  the  watery  moon,  and  the  bright- 
er lamps  on  Cape  Gris  Nez,  cast  their  dim 
fitful  light  on  the  tumbling  seas.  A  faint, 
cold  streak  began  to  glimmer  in  the  east, 
and  it  was  as  cheerless  an  hour  and  weather 
for  a  dismal  voyage  as  could  well  be  con- 
ceived. Notwithstanding  the  recent  storm, 
the  fogs  hung  in  damp  masses  on  the  French 
cliffs,  and  from  the  deck  you  saw  nothing 
but  the  leaden  waves  with  their  crests   of 
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seething  foam,  and  here  and  there  a  forlorn- 
looking  craft  now  tossing  high  on  the  swell 
of  the  seas,  now  rolling  to  the  yards  in  their 
trough.  As  for  the  packet,  the  forecastle 
was  oftener  below  the  water  than  above,  as 
the  figurehead  went  plunging  through  the 
porpoises  that  cut  their  capers  before  the 
bows.  Aft  of  the  paddles,  the  deck  was 
ceaselessly  swept  in  blinding  clouds  of 
spray,  while  every  now  and  then  an  armful 
of  water  was  flung  on  to  the  decks  with  a 
heavy  thud,  drenching  each  living  thing  that 
happened  to  be  in  its  way,  and  keeping 
their  planks  for  the  most  part  flooded  ankle- 
deep. 

The  greater  part  of  the  passengers  were 
English,  but  it  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  on  such  a  morning  most  of  them 
should  prefer  to  brave  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  in  the  stifling  cabin.  There, 
reposing  on  horsehair  sofas,  or  balanced  on 
precarious  camp-stools,  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  regaling  eyes  and  palates  with  the 
underdone  beef  and  the  greasy  ham,  the 
heavy  stout  and  the  acid  ale  that  are  Britain's 
outworks  against  the  invasion  of  the  foreign- 
er. Childersleigh,  who  thought  differently, 
found  no  one  to  dispute  with  him  the  least 
wet  corner  in  one  of  the  covered  seats  below 
the  gangway.  There  he  seated  himself 
with  a  splash,  cowering  inside  his  thin  sum- 
mer cloak  and  a  railway-rug ;  done  up  over 
all  in  one  of  the  tarpaulin  cloaks  provided 
by  the  company,  made  fast  to  him  by  the 
bits  of  string  that  did  duty  for  absent  but- 
tons, and  crackling  at  each  movement  like 
a  badly  done-up  paper  parcel. 

Since  leaving  Frankfort  he  had  thought 
of  little  but  the  new  future  that  was  opening 
for  him.  When  he  stepped  on  board  the 
packet  mind  and  body  were  jaded  alike ; 
but  there  are  natures  on  which  free  air  and 
wild  movement  act  at  once  like  sedatives 
and  tonics  :  soothing  the  brain,  bracing  the 
fancy,  waking  slumbering  recollections,  and 
sending  coursing  through  the  mind  the 
thoughts  that  come  unbidden,  and  arrange 
themselves  without  an  effort.  As  he  kept 
his  eyes  dreamily  on  the  rugged  clouds  that 
went  streaming  past  overhead,  a  series  of 
changing  views  from  his  past  rose  rapidly 
before  him,  each,  as  it  brought  him  nearer 
to  the  present,  showing  in  harsher  outlines 
and  more  repelling  colours. 

His  childhood  passed  at  Childersleigh,  so 
sombre  without  and  within,  with  its  black 
oak  panelling  and  deep-bayed  windows,  its 
dark  yew  hedges  and  shadowy  avenues,  its 
black  reaches  of  water  sleeping  below  the 
weeping  ashes ;  but  all  brightened  to  him 
by  the  pervading  presence  of  the  mistress 
that  made  its  sunshine.     The   dismal   day 
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when  the  sunshine  was  overcast ;  when  the 
familiar  face  lay  pale  and  still ;  when  his 
cry  of  grief  fell  on  heedless  ears,  and  his 
tears  flowed  without  being  kissed  away ;  the 
hushed  rooms,  the  drawn  blinds,  and  the 
bated  breath ;  till,  in  blank  loneliness,  he 
stood  by  an  open  grave  in  the  chancel  of 
Childersleigh  Church,  and  knew  his  loss  as 
he  stifled  his  sobs  in  the  cold  bosom  of 
Dame  Elizabeth  Childersleigh,  who  knelt  in 
stone  by  the  great  tomb  "before  the  altar. 

His  boyhood.  When  home  from  school, 
for  one  week  at  Childersleigh  he  used  to 
pass  three  at  Rushbrook  with  his  uncle, 
Lord  Hestercombe  ;  when  his  father,  always 
glad  to  see  him  and  never  sorry  to  lose  him, 
used  to  let  him  do  very  much  as  he  pleased  ; 
and  when  what  pleased  him  most  were  gal- 
lops in  the  green  lanes,  scrambling  his 
ponies  down  crumbling  banks,  and  flying 
them  at  places  where  there  was  a  fair  chance 
of  coming  to  grief;  with  razzias  on  the  hot- 
houses and  escalades  of  the  rookery  ;  fighting 
with  his  cousin  Rushbrook  and  making  it 
up ;  quarrelling  with  his  cousin  Alice,  kiss- 
ing and  being  friends  again.  That  chapter, 
too,  closed  with  another  funeral,  and  an- 
other opening  of  the  grave  in  the  chancel. 
It  left  him  utterly  orphaned  ;  and  taking  his 
bereavement  this  time  much  more  easily 
than  before,  and  quite  aware  he  was  the 
master  of  Childersleigh. 

His  youth,  under  the  guardianship  of 
Lord  Hestercombe  and  his  distant  relative 
Sir  Basil.  Eton  and  Cambridge,  long  visits 
to  Rushbrook,  shorter  and  less  frequent 
ones  to  Hampstead,  where  he  liked  and  pat- 
ronized George  Childersleigh  the  son  and 
heir,  and  tried  much  less  successfully  to  pet 
the  dignified  little  Maude,  and  where  he 
came  to  hate  Purkiss  with  a  perfect  hatred. 
Extravagances  and  duns,  and  warnings  that 
he  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  a  coming  of  age 
to  find  himself  with  his  mother's  money 
partly  anticipated,  and  Childersleigh  dipped 
so  deep  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  be 
lost  to  him. 

His  manhood.  When  Lord  Hestercombe 
put  him  into  the  diplomatic  service,  and, 
strong  at  the  Foreign  Office,  would  have 
pushed  him  there ;  when  the  eccentric  Miss 
Childersleigh  took  him  up,  and  giving  him 
welcome  cheques,  and  abstaining  from  un- 
welcome advice,  persuaded  him  to  quit  the 
service  of  his  country,  when  by  some  mis- 
hap it  claimed  his  duty  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Balls,  flirtations,  bets,  play,  shooting-lodges, 
hunting-boxes,  something  bordering  on  la 
vie  orageuse  at  home  and  abroad ;  money 
melting  away,  difficulties  looming  up ;  an 
ill-assured,  false  position  buttressed  by  hope ; 
growing  remorse  for  wasted  opportunities, 


and  an  objectless  life  cut  short  by  that  sum- 
mons at  Homburg. 

Had  it  come  too  late  for  him  ?  that  was 
the  question  that  was  troubling  him  now. 
Was  wealth,  and  what  it  brought  with  it,  in 
time  to  divorce  him  from  the  refined  Bohe- 
mianism  to  which  he  had  become  wedded, 
to  wean  him  from  the  eclectic  philosophy 
caricatured  from  the  worst  crotchets  of 
cynics  and  epicureans,  that,  as  he  felt,  was 
growing  on  him  fast  ? 

The  moon  was  banked  up  in  the  clouds, 
the  light  from  Cape  Gris  Nez  lost  itself  in 
the  fogs  ;  the  raw  air  was  searching  him  to 
the  marrow;  the  ceaseless  bath  of  brine, 
stealing  down  within  his  collar  in  cold 
greasy  streams,  was  drenching  him  to  the 
skin ;  the  deepening  darkness  was  casting 
its  shadows  within  ;  and,  yielding  to  these 
depressing  influences,  moral  and  material, 
he  was  ready  to  answer  his  own  question  in 
the  negative. 

Not  often  does  the  busy  man  find  time  to 
think  soberly  over  his  future  —  more  rarely 
still  the  idle  one.  The  difference  is  that, 
probably,  the  former  may  be  working  as  by 
machinery  on  to  some  useful  end,  while  the 
latter  is  cradling  himself  pleasantly  on  the 
ebb  of  a  tide  that  floats  him  on  to  grief; 
and  to  him,  a  thought  in  season  may  be 
worth  his  world.  We  do  not  assert  that 
Childersleigh's  destinies  were  absolutely  the 
sport  of  a  passing  fit  of  blue  devils,  and 
that. the  decision  he  was  dallying  over  was 
to  be  an  irrevocable  one ;  but  sure  we  are, 
when  a  man  believes  himself  at  a  turning 
point  in  his  career,  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
many  leagues  astray,  the  first  wrong  step 
he  takes  may  carry  him.  Fortunately  for 
Childersleigh,  his  good  genius,  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  blessed  him  with  a  happy,  al- 
though a  most  prosaic,  inspiration.  As  he 
drew  his  wet  cloak  closer  round  him,  his 
hand  chanced  to  rest  on  his  pocket-flask. 
His  numbed  fingers  managed  to  unscrew  its 
top,  and  raise  it  to  his  chattering  teeth,  and 
the  effect  was  magical.  A  thread  of  warmth 
ran  down  his  shivering  body ;  the  sky  began 
to  show  less  cold :  he  was  aware  of  a 
brighter  glimmer  in  the  east  —  reflection  of 
the  coming  sunshine.  He  became  growing- 
ly  conscious  of  being  a  strong  man,  with  a 
future  to  deal  with  as  he  pleased ;  of  hav- 
ing nothing  to  bar  his  way  but  the  difficul- 
ties that  were  to  be  crushed  by  himself,  who 
had  created  them.  The  contempt  he  felt 
for  the  set  he  lived  with  had  never  spared 
himself,  but  at  no  time  had  self-hatred  and 
self-loathing  been  so  strong  within  him  as 
when  he  began  to  brighten  up  now.  The 
mockery  of  calling  himself  a  strong  man, 
when  a  mere   darkening  of  the   sky   was 
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enough  to  cast  his  mind  in  gloom,  and  when 
the  best  courage  he  could  muster  was  the 
inspiration  of  a  mouthful  of  cognac.  Under 
feelings  so  lightly  swayed,  had  he  been  on 
the  point  of  sitting  down  and  confessing 
himself  beaten,  and  that,  too,  just  when  the 
game  had  turned  in  his  favour  ?  It  was 
cowardice  run  mad,  as  he  told  himself.  He 
felt  nothing  short  of  a  series  of  triumphs 
over  himself,  his  follies,  and  his  habits 
could  ever  earn  him  his  own  pardon  for  his 
feebleness.  As  his  new-born  resolution  as- 
sured him  a  field  for  his  energies,  his 
gloomy  forebodings  shaped  themselves  into 
visions  of  promise,  while  through  them  all 
flitted  a  figure  marvellously  resembling  the 
lady  of  the  lawn  at  Hampstead.  Of  course, 
the  phantom  shape  wore  an  aureole  of  glory, 
and  moved  about  spiritualized,  more  an 
angel  than  a  mortal.  In  merciless  self-in- 
justice, he  passed  all  his  shortcomings  in 
review,  extenuating  and  pardoning  the  faults 
of  others.  So  little  did  he  "  strain  the  qual- 
ity of  his  mercy,"  that,  for  once  in  his  life, 
he  felt  even  friendly  disposed  towards  Pur- 
kiss. 

The  sun  came  bursting  through  the  clouds, 
rolling  back  the  damp  mists,  and  making 
Shakspeare's  Cliff  to  flush  and  glow  like 
Parian  marble  in  its  native  Greece ;  but  it 
did  not  want  the  sympathy  of  nature  to 
raise  his  spirits.  Right  or  wrong,  and  not- 
withstanding the  solemn  nature  of  his 
errand,  never  for  very  long  had  Hugh  Cb.il- 
dersleigh  been  so  bright  and  happy  as  while 
flying  towards  London  in  the  Dover  express. 

CHAPTER  V. 
MISS  childersleigh's    OBSEQUIES. 

"  Now  Sams,  when  you've  taken  the 
things  down,  drive  straight  on  to  Harley 
Street,  and  come  back  at  once." 

These  had  been  Childersleigh's  orders  to 
his  servant  when  the  cab  set  him  down  at 
the  Piccadilly  entrance  of  the  Albany,  and 
Sams,  cursing  audibly  the  thoughtlessness 
that  had  spared  him  no  time  to  repair  his 
dilapidated  toilette,  had  gone  grumbling  on 
his  road. 

"  Just  the  way  with  them  now  ;  no  con- 
sideration. As  if  a  gentleman  like  me 
hadn't  his  friends  and  his  feelings,  as  well 
as  his  employers.  I  wonder  'ow  he'd  like 
himself  driving  through  all  the  best  parts 
of  the  town  with  his  shirt-collar  washed  out 
of  sight,  and  a  hat  that  a  fat  old  furriner's 
used  for  a  pillow  and  made  a  gibus  of.  It's 
a  good  thing,  though,  it's  September,  and 
not  a  soul  in  town.  But'  ad  it  been  June 
it'd  have  been  all  the  same  to  him ;  five- 
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'undred  Hupper  'Arley  Street,  cabby;  and 
it's  a  shilling  more  if  you  stick  to  the 
slums." 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  the  unlucky 
Sams  saw  the  little  precaution  he  had  taken  at 
his  master's  cost  had  been  useless.  Intense 
excitement  prevailed.  The  pavements  were 
obstructed  by  a  gaping  crowd,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  ill-organized  efforts  of  a  couple 
of  overheated  policemen,  overflowed  each 
doorstep,  and  swarmed  up  on  every  coign 
of  vantage.  In  such  mansions  as  were  un- 
fashionable enough  to  harbour  occupants, 
the  high  life  from  below  had  gathered  into 
the  second-floor  windows.  The  bark  that 
had  buried  the  street  when  Purkiss  paid  his 
visit,  was  gone  with  its  cause,  and  not  a 
chip  remained.  Four  stately  black  horses, 
smothered  in  velvet,  stood  stamping  and 
champing,  tossing  their  waving  plumes,  and 
switching  their  ample  tails,  in  a  manner  out 
of  all  keeping  with  the  solemn  nature  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  dignified  repose  of  the 
sorrowing  mutes  who  lined  the  steps.  But 
flies,  like  death,  are  no  respecters  of  per- 
sons, and  their  assaults  already  "  had  taken 
it  more  out  of  the  'orses  than  if  they  had 
gone  to  Kensal  Green  and  back,"  as  their 
driver  asseverated.  One  overgrown  blue- 
bottle, spite  of  his  unwieldy  size  and  looks, 
kept  sportively  settling  on  the  melancholy 
features  of  Mr.  Hatchment,  delegated  by 
the  undertakers  to  the  Royal  Family  as 
seneschal  for  the  morning  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  late  Miss  Childersleigh,  until, 
after  bearing  long  sufferings  with  the  con- 
stancy of  a  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  he  was 
fairly  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  house. 
Behind  the  horses  came  the  hearse,  feath- 
ered from  several  dozen  pairs  of  ostriches  ; 
behind  the  hearse,  the  chariot  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hestercombe,  the  wigged 
and  powdered  coachman  looking  as  much 
out  of  season  in  Harley  Street  in  Septem- 
ber as  camelias  in  the  Borough  Market ; 
then  the  barouche  of  Sir  Basil  Childers- 
leigh ;  and  then  a  mourning  coach  of  Mr. 
Hatchment's,  with  four  more  coal-black 
steeds  to  match  the  team  in  the  hearse. 

Among  all  this  solemn  quietude  of  splen- 
dour, hack  cab  No.  4,700  came  rattling  up. 
Mr.  Sams'  feelings  much  resembled  those 
of  a  young  Guardsman  set  down  at  a  levee 
from  a  costermonger's  barrow.  His  repub- 
lican cabman  was  neither  abashed  nor  ap- 
palled, and,  indeed,  was  just  motioning  to 
the  charioteer  of  the  sable  team  to  get  out 
of  his  way  and  let  him  draw  up,  when  Mr. 
Sams  checked,  him.  Sams  knew  his  master 
far  too  well  to  venture  back  without  pick- 
ing up  any  information  he  might  chance 
to  ask  for,  —  so  there  was  nothing  for  it 
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but  to  face  the  ordeal  and  thread  the  jeer- 
ing crowd. 

Within-doors,  the  little  party  in  the  din- 
ing-room bore  up  pretty  well,  considering 
the  cause  of  their  assembling  and  that  the 
appointments  of  the  room  were  far  from 
being  fitted  to  cheer  their  spirits.  The 
blinds  were  down,  of  course ;  thick  curtains 
fell,  as  they  always  did,  across  the  win- 
dows ;  and  the  gloomy  furniture  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  ordered  some  seventy  years 
before,  with  an  eye  to  ceremonies  of  the 
sort. 

Driving  straight  from  Hampstead  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  rite  as  nearest  kinsman 
of  the  departed,  Sir  Basil  had  arrived  the 
first. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Hooker?"  —  conde- 
scending elaborately  to  that  faithful  domes- 
tic over  his  old-fashioned  stock,  —  "  this  is 
a  mournfnl  occasion." 

"Mournful,  indeed,  sir.  I'm  pretty 
well,  I  thank  you,  Sir  Basil.  Although,  of* 
course,  I've  had  all  the  arrangements  to 
see  to,  I'm  thankful  to  say  I've  borne  up 
pretty  well." 

Hooker  produced  his  huge  silk  handker- 
chief and  flourished  it  towards  his  eyes  ; 
but  catching  firmness,  perhaps,  from  Sir 
Basil,  who  cared  very  little  how  Hooker 
bore  it,  and,  indeed,  rather  took  it  as  a 
liberty  his  bearing  up  at  all,  he  thought 
better  of  it  and  replaced  it. 

"  Might  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry,  Sir 
Basil?  It's  early,  I  know,  but  you've  a 
fatiguing  day  before  you,  sir." 

"  Not  any  for  me,  thank  you,  but  it's 
possible  some  one  else  may  want  some. 
You  may  as  well  have  it  on  the  table." 

"  The  old  Amontillado,  sir,"  commented 
Hooker,  softly  complying  with  the  order; 
"  the  wine  Mr.  George  laid  down  in  '37  ?  " 

"Ah,  the  old  Amontillado.  It  must  be 
half-a-dozen  years  at  least  since  I  tasted  it 
last.  I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  it 
keeps.  One  single  drop,  please.  Stop, 
Hooker;  why,  I  declare,  you've  filled  the 
glass ! " 

Sir  Basil  was  sipping  the  sherry  critical- 
ly, examining  it  scrutinizingly  against  what 
light  there  was,  rolling  the  oil  up  and  down 
the  side  of  the  glass,  when  a  voice  at  his 
shoulder  made  him  turn  suddenly,  feeling 
rather  caught,  and  upsetting  some  of  the 
wine. 

"  Beg  a  thousand  pardons,  I'm  sure,  Sir 
Basil.  Most  melancholy  occasion.  Ah, 
we  never  value'  what  we  have  till  we  lose 
it !  "  And  Dr.  Pillington  did  speak  feel- 
ingly, and  looked  very  genuinely  lachry- 
mose. Indeed,  as  he  had  just  lost  a  patient 
well  worth  all  the  rest  of  his  connection  put 
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together,  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  grief.  It  is  a  good  deal 
to  secure  one  honest  mourner  at  your  tomb. 
"  Excuse  me,  but  you're  doing  the  very 
thing  I  should  have  prescribed  :  sustaining 
yourself  against  sorrow,  —  nothing  for  shak- 
ing the  system  like  it.  It's  a  very  long 
drive  to  Childersleigh,  and  a  most  exhaust- 
ing thing  on  a  summer  day  like  this.  You 
must  be  cautious,  Sir  Basil,  and  not  catch  a 
chill  in  the  church.  If  you'll  forgive  my 
saying  it,  we  can't  easily  spare  men  like 
you,  and  there's  always  danger  in  these  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  especially  when 
they  follow  on  trouble." 

' '  Do  you  accompany  us  all  the  way, 
Doctor  ?  " 

"  Surely,  Sir  Basil,  surely,  if  you'll  al- 
low me.  Perhaps  strict  duty  ought  to  keep 
me  here,  but  my  feelings  take  me  there. 
It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  it's  a  melancholy 
pleasure  I  can't  deny  myself,  Ah,  well ! 
the  old  Amontillado  you  say,  Mr.  Hooker ! 
excellent,  excellent  I  have  no  doubt ;  but, 
do  you  know,  on  an  occasion  like  this  I 
generally  order  Madeira,  that's  to  say, 
when  you  can  get  Madeira  ?  It's  more  for- 
tifying. It's  almost  a  pity,  Mr.  Hooker, 
speaking  medically,  that  there  wasn't  a 
bottle  of  that  yellow  seal  your  mistress 
used  to  like." 

"  I  believe  I  can  find  a  bottle  of  it.  As 
it  happens,  I  think  there  was  one  bottle  left 
out  when  the  cellars  were  sealed." 

"  Then,  if  Sir  Basil  will  pardon  the  great 
liberty,  I  say,  speaking  as  a  physician, 
bring  it  by  all  means." 

Sir  Basil  did  seem  to  think  it  a  liberty, 
but  as  he  didn't  say  so,  Hooker  went ;  and 
just  then  Purkiss  was  announced,  who 
arrived  from  Lombard  Street,  and  was 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Rivington,  the  late 
Miss  Childersleigh's  man  of  business,  a 
slight,  pleasant-looking,  elderly  gentleman. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Basil?  I  feared  I 
was  late,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  I'm  before 
Lord  Hestercombe." 

' '  Men  like  Lord  Hestercombe  are  slow  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  time,  but  for  his 
own  sake  he  might  have  remembered  that 
the  day  would  be  a  long  one." 

Generally  speaking,  Sir  Basil  was  de- 
lighted to  meet  Lord  Hestercombe ;  but 
now  that  he  had  begun  to  realize  that  he  or 
his  family  might  find  themselves  monarchs 
of  all  they  then  surveyed,  with  the  endow- 
ments, he  would  have  much  preferred  that 
the  peer  had  stayed  away.  If  he  came,  it 
was  to  do  honour  to  his  nephew,  the  heir, 
and  Sir  Basil  could  not  guess  what  form 
his  annoyance  might  take  should  he  find 
himself  disappointed.     Sir  Basil  had  been 
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disposed  to  sympathy  when  his  son  first 
broached  the  idea  of  Hugh  being  disin- 
herited. Since  then,  he  had  so  completely 
familiarized  himself  to  counting  the  possi- 
ble chickens  that  for  him  they  were  as  good 
as  hatched.  And  in  the  process,  he  had  so 
taught  himself  to  look  on  Hugh  as  a  hope- 
less prodigal,  that  instead  of  respecting 
him  as  the  wealthy  head  of  his  house,  now 
he  would  feel  seriously  aggrieved  did  the 
property  go  as  for  the  last  ten  years  he  had 
believed  it  certainly  would  go. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  very  happily  divined 
Lord  Hestercombe's  feelings,  as  the  reader 
may  judge  from  the  following  fragment  of  a 
dialogue  that  passed  at  Rushbrook. 

"  Well,  old  Miss  Childersleigh's  gone  at 
last.  I  only  wish  it  had  been  before  we 
went  out  of  town,  for  I  suppose  one  or 
other  of  us  must  be  at  the  funeral.  It 
would  be  only  a  proper  attention  to  Hugh." 

And  his  lordship  tossed  the  letter  con- 
taining the  announcement  over  the  table  to 
his  son,  Lord  Rushbrook. 

"Gone,  is  she?  Well,  she  was  the  last 
woman  in  the  world  to  consult  any  one's 
convenience  but  her  own.  She  certainly 
has  not  hurried  herself;  but  Hugh  has  the 
most  reason  to  complain.  She's  kept  him 
hanging  on  and  off  for  ever  so  many  years." 

Lord  Hestercombe  looked  as  if  he  doubted 
whether  his  son  might  not  mean  something 
personal ;  but  Rushbrook  was  chipping  an 
egg  with  an  air  of  perfect  unconsciousness. 

"  About  going  to  the  funeral  ?" 

"Of  course,  as  head  of  the  family,  your 
presence  would  be  much  appreciated,  my 
lord,  and  all  that." 

"  It  would  be  the  same  thing  if  you  were 
to  go,  Rushbrook;  and  I've  arranged  to 
drive  across  to  Horton  that  day  to  Sower- 
by's  sale  of  short-horn  heifers." 

"  I  only  wish  I  could.  I'm  sure  I'd  be 
too  happy  to  take  it  off  your  hands ;  but 
it's  the  very  day  I  asked  Hatherton  and 
Washington  Lloyd  to  shoot  over  Trimling- 
ton." 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must.  It's  a 
great  nuisance;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
miss  the  chance  of  putting  things  smooth 
again  with  Hugh.  He's  behaved  very  ill ; 
but  now  that  he's  come  to  his  property,  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  the  chariot's  in  town  still,  having  the 
panel  that  was  poled  put  to  rights.  I'll 
send  up  Stephens  and  the  bays." 

So  Lord  Hestercombe  came,  determined 
to  forgive  and  forget.  After  all,  he  did  not 
try  Sir  Basil's  patience  long,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  and  Stephens  and  the  bays, 
and  a  six-foot  footman  to  boot,  had  come  to 
6well   the    pageant.      Lord  Hestercombe, 


always  something  of  a  bon-vivant,  and 
taking  exercise  enough  to  condone  any 
amount  of  liberties  with  his  constitution, 
tried  the  Madeira,  and  found  it  excellent. 
To  brace  himself  for  the  labours  of  the  day, 
he  had  one  glass  and  then  another,  and 
bestowed  anything  but  a  friendly  glance  on 
Mr.  Hatchment,  when,  noiselessly  turning 
the  door  back  on  its  hinges,  he  whispered 
the  guests  to  departure. 

As  they  were  going  through  the  form  of 
accepting  the  gloves  he  forced  on  them, 
Hooker  slipped  gently  past,  and  breathed 
in  Sir  Basil's  ear,  — 

"Mr.  Childersleigh's  man,  Sir  Basil  — 
come  to  a"sk  after  the  poor  departed. 
They've  only  just  come  to  town,  and  I 
ventured  to  tell  him  to  stop.  I  thought 
you  might  wish  to  see  him." 

"  God  bless  me,"  said  Sir  Basil,  audibly, 
and  a  good  deal  put  out.  "Pardon  me, 
gentlemen  —  Lord  Hestercombe,  —  Hugh 
Childersleigh,  I  hear,  is  in  town.  As  yet, 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  melancholy  event, . 
and  has  sent  his  servant  here.  What  had 
we  better  do  in  the  circumstances  ?  " 

"Do?"  said  Lord  Hestercombe.  "If 
these  gentlemen  will  permit  it,  considering 
the  relation  Hugh  stands  in  to  the  late  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  is 
at  home  here  now,  I  should  advise  putting 
the  man  into  my  carriage,  and  telling  him 
to  send  it  back  with  his  master,  and  that 
without  losing  an  instant." 

"Certainly,"  rejoined  Sir  Basil,  with  a 
tartness  he  failed  to  suppress.  "  In  the 
event  of  Hugh's  finding  himself  the  master 
here,  he  would  naturally  have  wished  to  do 
the  honours  on  this  mournful  occasion  ;  but 
I  must  remind  your  lordship  that  our  ar- 
rangement with  the  Rector  is  for  2  o'clock. 
As  it  is,  we  should  have  been  on  the  road 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"  It  might  be  more  comforta»i,»o  for  all 
parties,"  suggested  Mr.  Rivington,  —  "and, 
in  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Childersleigh 
cannot  possibly  suppose  we  mean  him  any 
disrespect,  —  were  he  to  go  quietly  down 
by  train,  and  meet  us  at  the  church." 

"  So  be  it,  sir,"  said  Lord  Hestercombe, 
rather  curtly,  and  striding  to  the  door. 
He  did  not  like  Sir  Basil's  tone  in  hinting  a 
doubt  of  Hugh's  heirship.  He  liked  it  the 
less  that  it  woke  some  doubts  that  lay  lurk- 
ing in  his  own  bosom  ;  and  he  felt  that  if 
the  contents  of  the  will  were  a  disappoint- 
ment, not  only  his  nephew,  but  he  who 
came  to  assist  at  his  nephew's  apotheosis, 
would  have  been  grossly  ill-used.  He  was 
angry  with  Sir  Basil  now,  and  far  from  sure 
that  he  might  not  have  still  better  cause 
for  anger  later ;  so  he  did  what  he  could  to 
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snub  him  by  courteously  begging  Mr.  Riv- 
ington  to  be  his  companion  in  the  chariot. 
Sir '  Basil  took  his  revenge  by  ordering 
Purkiss  with  him  into  his  barouche,  with  no 
notice  whatever  of  Pillington,  who  rather 
ruefully  ensconced  himself  in  the  mourning 
coach,  where  Mr.  Hooker,  after  seeing  the 
other  vehicles  in  motion,  came  to  join  him 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  thus  added  to  his 
humiliation.  The  bystanders,  who  turned 
to  stare  at  the  passing  cortige,  read  in  the 
gloomy  faces  at  the  windows  evidences  of  a 
very  great  deal  of  right  feeling. 

.  Mr.  Sams  took  back  a  civil  message, 
worded  by  Mr.  Rivington ;  and  Hugh,  little 
surprised  at  the  news,  but  feeling  them 
more  than  he  could  have  thought  possible, 
despatched  his  arrangements,  and  drove  to 
Victoria.  He  got  out  at  the  well-known 
country-station,  and  strolled  quietly  across 
the  fields,  to  find  himself  at  his  home  in 
ample  time  to  receive  the  funeral  party. 
Suburban  neighbourhood  as  it  had  become, 
Mr.  Childersleigh  of  Cbildersleigh  was  still 
something  of  a  personage,  and  his  coming 
fortune,  he  found,  had  cast  its  shadow  or 
its  light  before  him. 

"  Welcome  home,  Mr.  Childersleigh," 
said  the  free  and  easy  station-master.  "  I 
hope  we  shall  see  more  of  you  in  future, 
sir.  You  did  the  wise  thing  in  coming 
down  with  us.  The  dust  will  have  put  the 
rest  of  them  into  something  less  than  half- 
mourning  by  the  time  they  turn  up.  Reg- 
ular pepper  and  salt  'twill  be,  I'll  pound 
it." 

Mr.  Childersleigh  acknowledged  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  smirking  gentleman, 
whom  he  did  not  remember  even  by  sight, 
with  a  stare  that  cut  them  short,  and  walked 
on,  relapsing  into  his  reflections.  A  hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  and  the  path  dropped  into 
a  hollow,  running  between  a  copse  and  high 
thorn  hedge,  and  a  rush-grown  mill-lead. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  place  might 
have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  in- 
stead of  figuring  in  the  suburban  rates  at 
three-and-sixpence  in  the  pound.  Rising 
the  little  hill  by  the  old  mill,  draped  in  its 
masses  of  sparrow-haunted  ivy ;  passing 
along  by  the  still  pool  where  the  trout 
lolled  in  the  black  waters  under  the  drip- 
ping branches,  and  among  the  gnarled  roots 
of  the  great  chestnuts,  be  found  himself  by 
the  well-remembered  turn-stile  that  opened 
in  the  pales  of  Childersleigh  Park.  Many 
a  time  as  a  boy  had  he  caught  his  flies  in 
that  hanging  beech-bough,  while  threading 
the  ?/wkward  passage,  with  his  rod  all 
standing,  on  his  way  to  whip  the  mill-tail  be- 
yond. Within  the  park,  except  that  sheep 
had  replaced  the  deer,  things  were  much  as 


they  used  to  be.  There  was  the  great 
beech  avenue,  the  pride  of  the  county,  the 
cool,  green  shadows  sleeping  as  of  old,  un- 
der the  dense  foliage,  except  where  the  sun 
was  flinging  a  road  of  light  along  the  brown 
gap,  torn  through  it  by  the  great  storm  of 
two  winters  back.  There  was  the  old  shell 
of  the  Friar's  oak,  with  leaves  that  you 
might  count,  on  its  one  solitary  bough,  and 
by  its  side  a  young  one  had  shot  up  from 
the  acorn,  the  planting  of  which  was  one  of 
his  earliest  childish  memories. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  square-cut  yew 
hedge,  that  screened  off  the  garden  wall, 
the  old  place  rose  before  him  just  as  it  used 
to  look,  —  a  wilderness  of  pointed  roofs  and 
quaint  chimneys,  pinnacles  and  vanes  and 
rampant  unicorns  ^—running  out  in  bays 
and  gables,  wandering  in  every  eccentricity 
of  outline :  the  red  bricks  here  glowing  in 
the  light,  there  glooming  in  the  shade.  It 
looked  the  more  sombre  that  its  tenant, 
Marxby,  the  rich  contractor,  had  had  all  the 
blinds  drawn  down  to  do  homage  to  the 
opening  of  the  Childersleigh  vault. 

"How  well  they've  kept  the  old  place," 
thought  Childersleigh;  "but  I'm  afraid 
Marxby  must  go,  all  the  same."  And  again 
the  visions  of  quiet  happiness  that  had 
lightened  his  musing  voyage  across  the 
Channel,  rose  before  him. 

The  old  church,  with  its  low,  thick 
churchyard  wall,  formed,  with  the  mansion, 
the  two  sides  of  the  vast,  square  grass-plat. 
Turning  aside,  he  walked  towards  the 
church  door,  where,  under  the  yews,  a 
group  was  seated  on  the  tombstones.  He 
shook  one  of  t'lem  warmly  by  the  hand, 
holding  it  still  in  his  own,  while  the  old 
man's  hard  features  relaxed  grimly. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Hugh,  you're  just  the  old 
man  yet,  never  a  bit  changed.  Whiles  they 
threep  to  me  that  you're  prood.  '  Him 
prood  ! '  says  I.  '  Gin  a  body  were  his  ain 
brither  born  he  couldna'  speak  till  him 
mair  kind.'  I  never  hearken  till  you  but 
all  my  English  is  clean  gaen  at  ance,  and 
the  last  thirty  years  to  the  back  of  it." 

"  There's  little  change,  I'm  glad  to  see, 
Patterson,  either  about  you  or  the  place." 

"No,  there's  no  that  muckle  change. 
Mr.  Marxby  likes  to  gang  his  ain  gate,  and 
he's  sair  to  drive ;  but  he's  no  that  ill  to 
kittle.  'Odd,  Mr.  Hugh,  here  I  am  al- 
ways at  the  Scotch,  and  I  do  not  believe  I've 
spoken  it  twice  since  I  saw  you  last.  But 
you'll  have  come  back  to  stay  among  us, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  take  to  talking  English,  de- 
pend upon  it,  Patterson ;  but  here  they 
come,  I  see ; "  and  the  faint  grinding  of 
I  wheels  on  gravel,  and  the  glancing  of  dis- 
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tant  patches  of  black  through  the  tree- 
trunks,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
funeral. 

Hugh  stepped  forward  gravely  to  receive 
it,  and  nothing  beyond  some  shakes  of  the 
hands  and  "  How  d'ye  do's"  passed  between 
him  and  the  arrivals.  While  the  service 
went  forward,  leaning  in  the  old  place, 
looking  across  the  chancel,  and  over  his 
mother's  grave  to  where  he  used  to  sit  by 
her  side,  he  felt  himself  in  a  place  haunted 
by  feelings  forgotten  there  since  his  child- 
hood. Their  influence  gained  and  mastered 
him.  His  thoughts  strayed  wide  of  the 
service ;  but  we  may  question  whether  for 
many  a  year  they  had  employed  themselves 
half  so  well. 

The  ceremony  over,  as  they  left  the 
church  Mr.  Rivington  was  the  first  to  wel- 
come him. 

"  Marxby  was  very  civil,"  he  went  on; 
"  he  wrote  to  place  the  house  at  our  dispo- 
sal and  beg  us  to  have  lunch  there,  but  af- 
ter talking  it  over  with  Sir  Basil,  we  de- 
cided it  was  better  to  decline.  We  thought 
we  should  want  our  time  as  we  had  business 
to  get  through  on  our  return." 

"  You  did  very  wisely,  I  think,  Mr.  Riv- 
ington. For  my  part  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  sparing  me  some  embarrassment ; 
but  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
Childersleigh  is  only  deferred." 

Mr.  Rivington  merely  bowed,  which  Chil- 
dersleigh could  not  help  thinking  was  rather 
less  than  courteous,  even  in  a  man  habitu- 
ally taciturn.  Lord  Hestercombe,  too,  was 
cool  in  his  greetings  ;  but  Hugh,  still  in  the 
glow  of  his  recent  good  resolutions,  told 
himself  the  fault  was  his,  and  insisted  on 
pressing  cordially  the  three  fingers  ex- 
tended to  him. 

"Believe  me,  I'm  very  grateful  to  you 
for  taking  the  trouble  to  come  up  from 
Rushbrook  in  September.  How  did  you 
leave  my  aunt  and  Alice  ?  " 

"I've  made  it  my  rule  through  life, 
Hugh,  to  be  strictly  attentive  to  all  its  du- 
ties —  punctiliously  attentive.  I  only  wish 
every  one  else  could  say  the  same.  Your 
aunt  and  cousin  are  very  well  indeed,  I 
trust." 

By  way  of  compromise  with  his  rising 
temper,  Hugh  gave  his  shoulders  a  shrug  so 
slight  as  barely  to  raise  a  wrinkle  on  his 
coat  back.  He  turned  to  Sir  Basil,  but  Sir 
Basil  had  walked  on  and  was  affecting  to  be 
deep  in  talk  with  Rivington. 

Hugh  kuew  the  world  in  general,  and  Sir 
Basil  in  particular,  pretty  well,  and  this  cav- 
alier treatment  of  the  presumptive  heir  to 
Miss  Childersleigh's  wealth  caused  him 
some  vague  apprehensions  —  apprehensions 
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which  grew  on  him  at  the  pleasant  cordiality 
of  Purkiss. 

"  Ah,  Hugh,  here  you  are  at  last.  We'd 
quite  given  you  up,  I  assure  you.  We've 
been  looking  for  you  every  day ;  but  I  al- 
ways told  them,  '  Depend  upon  it,  Hugh's 
far  too  sensible  to  put  himself  out  of  his 
way,  and  hurry  home  for  a  funeral.'  " 

"  You  were  wrong  then.  I  took  the  very 
first  train  after  I  heard  the  news." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  it  was  extremely  good 
of  you ;  and  you're  going  back  at  once,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  When  I've  arranged  my  plans  I'll  let 
you  know,  since  you're  so  much  interested 
in  them."  rejoined  Hugh,  still  with  much  ef- 
fort keeping  himself  calm  and  tolerably 
civil.     "  George  is  not  here,  1  see  ?  " 

George  was  Purkiss's  elder  brother,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  and  now  a  captain  in  the 
30th  Hussars. 

"  He's  down  at  Killoden,  seeing  the  last 
of  the  grouse.  They've  had  a  deal  of  rain 
there,  and  the  birds  have  been  as  wild  as 
hawks.  Now  it's  warm  again,  he  writes, 
and  they're  sitting  fairly  enough  in  Strath- 
grumble  and  by  Blackwater  side.  Why 
don't  you  go  down  and  help  him  ?  You've 
never  much  to  do,  you  know.  Strath- 
grumble's  hot ;  but  you'll  find  it  cooler  than 
Pall  Mall,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  fear,  for  once,  business  must  keep  me 
in  town,"  said  Hugh,  now  seriously  uneasy 
at  Purkiss's  unwonted  cordiality  and  viva- 
city, and,  as  he  feared,  showing  his  anxiety. 

"  I  only  hope,  for  your  sake,  it's  worth 
staying  for  then.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
carriages.  We  drive  over  to  the  station, 
and  go  back  by  rail.  We've  had  a  benefit 
of  the  road  already." 

The  other  gentlemen  were  standing  by 
the  carriage-doors.  Both  Lord  Hester- 
combe and  Sir  Basil,  although  they  still 
seemed  to  shun  a  tete-a-tete  with  Hugh, 
were  a  good  deal  less  chilling  than  they  had 
been.  Each  had  had  time  to  recollect  that 
their  respective  hopes  and  fears  might  have 
been  hurrying  him  too  fast ;  and  Lord 
Hestercombe  in  particular,  whose  castle  in 
the  air  had  only  been  breached  by  a  chance 
remark  of  Sir  Basil's,  began  to  transfer  his 
indignation  back  to  that  gentleman,  and  re- 
lent in  proportion  towards  his  nephew. 

"Come  along,  Hugh.  We  shall  have 
twenty  minutes  at  the  station  before  the 
train  starts ;  and  you'll  find  some  sand- 
wiches and  sherry,  I  believe." 

"  Thanks,  my  lord  ;  but  I've  got  some  or- 
ders for  my  gardener.  I'll  speak  to  him, 
and  follow  you  on  foot." 

And  with  a  grave  bow,  Hugh  turned 
away,  and  beckoned  up  Patterson,  who  had 
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been  watching  him  from  a  little  distance 
with  the  wistful  gaze  of  a  hard-favoured  old 
sheep-dog,  who  fears  his  master  is  going  to 
leave  him  without  a  sign. 

Patterson  had  been  imported  from  Scot- 
land before  Hugh's  birth,  and  had  been  his 
fast  friend  ever  since  he  could  toddle. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Hugh,  for  minding 
on  me  among  a'  they  great  folk.  I'd  have 
likit  ill  to  have  seen  ye  gae  without  anither 
grip  o'  the  hand.  But  you'll  be  come 
among  us  for  good  now  ?  " 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  Hugh  would 
have  said  yes.     Now  he  parried  with  a  — 

"  We  don't  know  what's  before  us,  Pat- 
terson, as  you  often  remark." 

"'Deed,  sir,  that's  sure  enough.  But 
now  that  you're  a  rich  man,  ye  wouldna' 
think  of  leaving  the  auld  place  to  Marxby 
and  his  like.  No'  that  I'm  saying  onything 
against  Marxby.  He's  nae  bad  body ;  but 
he's  no  you,  Mr.  Hugh,  and  that's  the  lang 
and  the  short  o't." 

"Well,  well,  we'll  see,  Patterson;"  and 
Hugh  forced  something  into  the  old  man's 
hand. 

"  Paper,  Mr.  Hugh  !  Oh  lord,  sir,  what's 
the  meaning  o'  this  ?  If  it  means  you're  no 
coming  back,  I'll  hae  nane  o'  it.  Here,  tak' 
it  back,  sir,  and  lat  me  think  I  may  look  to 
see  you  again." 

"See  me  again — of  course  you  will. 
But  good-by  Patterson,  good-by.  I  must 
be  off  if  I  mean  to  catch  the  train." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  doubtfully, 
and  shook  it  again  when  he  saw  his  master 
turn  at  the  corner  of  the  hedge  and  take  a 
long  look  back  at  the  house. 

"  What  can  it  a1  mean  ?  The  old  woman 
was  ill  eneuch  gin  a'  tales  be  true ;  but  de'il 
tak'  me,  if  I'll  believe  yet  she  was  sae  ill  as 
to  leave  the  siller  past  Mr.  Hugh." 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  TERMS  OF  THE  MATCH. 

The  party  that  had  left  Harley  Street  in 
the  morning,  were  assembled  there  again, 
with  the  exception  of  Pillington,  with  the 
addition  of  Hugh.  The  thoughtful  Hooker 
had  arranged  everything  in  readiness  for 
them.  Hugh  kept  himself  quietly  in  the 
background,  carefully  avoiding  any  appear- 
ance of  doing  the  honours.  Lord  Hester- 
combe  dropped  into  an  arm-chair ;  he  was 
too  anxious  to  stand  on  ceremony,  and  he 
showed  his  anxiety,  which  his  nephew  did 
not;  Sir  Basil  therefore  hastily  appropri- 
ated the  other:  a  bad  sign  for  him,  Hugh 
gloomily  soliloquized  to  himself  as  he  took 
his  own  seat,  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and 
His   elbow  resting   on   the   table.     As    for 


Purkiss,  with  one  foot  on  the  fender,  he 
stood  leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  his 
fingers  nervously  tapping  its  marble.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  Rivington  placed  himself  with 
something  of  formality  in  an  old-fashioned 
wooden-elbowed  chair,  which  he  drew  to 
the  table,  deliberately  secured  his  gold 
spectacle^  on  the  bridge  of  his  high  nose, 
looked  slowly  round  the  room  and  coughed : 
in  his  lawyer  nature,  he  could  not  resist 
making  the  most  of  a  momentous  moment, 
and  playing  for  an  instant  with  his  victims. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Lord  Hestercombe 
impatiently,  "  we  may  understand,  I  believe, 
that  you  are  the  depositary  of  the  last 
wishes  of  Miss  Childersleigh  ?  " 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
assure  you  that  the  paper  I  hold  in  my 
hand  contains  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  that  lady.  Is  it  your  pleasure,  gentle- 
men, that  I  should  proceed  to  communi- 
cate its  contents  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir;  most  certainly!"  said 
Lord  Hestercombe.  Sir  Basil  bowed.  A 
tightening  in  the  throat  and  about  the  heart 
prevented  his  speaking  had  he  wished  it. 
Hugh  nodded.  Purkiss  said  nothing ;  he 
was  white  as  a  sheet,  and  his  trembling 
hand  was  beating  the  tattoo  in  somewhat 
quicker  time. 

Mr.  Rivington  slowly  unfolded  a  formi- 
dable-looking document,  and  proceeded  to 
read  it  with  due  emphasis  and  point.  We 
need  not  bore  our  readers  as  he  tantalized 
his  audience.  It  was  dated  six  months 
previously,  and  after  several  pages  of  pre- 
lude, went  on  to  revoke  all  former  wills  and 
codicils  whatever,  —  mere  words  of  form 
as  we  know.  It  narrated  how  the  extrava- 
gant habits  of  her  kinsman  and  heir-at-law, 
Hugh  Childersleigh,  filled  the  testatrix  with 
alarm,  and  the  share  she  had  had  in  causing 
them  with  remorse ;  that  the  sums  of 
money  she  had  profusely  supplied  him  with, 
had  done  him,  she  feared,  serious  injury; 
and  that  as  the  sole  means  of  reparation  in 
her  power,  as  well  as  the  highest  tribute  to 
the  talents  she  knew  him  to  possess,  she 
had  determined  to  dispose  of  her  property 
as  she  deemed  most  to  his  advantage : 
therefore  she  willed  and  bequeathed  all  her 
property,  real  and  personal,  &c.  &c,  to 
Sir  Basil  Walter  Childersleigh,  and  John 
Henry  Rivington,  in  trust  for  the  use  and 
the  purpose  following,  viz. :  —  to  pay  and 
transfer  to  the  said  Hugh  Childersleigh,  if 
at  the  expiry  of  three  full  years  from  the 
date  of  her  demise,  he  should  establish,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  said  trustees,  that  he 
was  seized  and  possessed,  otherwise  than 
by  marriage,  of  a  sum  equal  to  that  left  by 
her,  and  after  deduction  of  all  lawful  debts, 
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in  the  possession  of  the  said  trustees ; 
failing  that  —  and  here  Mr.  Rivington 
paused  and  took  snuff — that  it  should  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  destination 
indicated  in  a  scaled  paper  placed  along 
with  the  will  in  the  charge  of  the  said  John 
Henry  Rivington,  and  to  be  retained  by 
him  or  his  representative  until  the  expiry 
of  the  said  three  years.  The  property  was 
burdened  with  the  immediate  payment  of 
20,00(M.,  to  the  said  Hugh  Childersleigh ; 
of  5001.  to  each  of  her  faithful  servants, 
Peter  Hooker  and  Rachel  Parkyns ;  of  an 
annuity  of  70Z.  to  her  dear  companion  and 
charge,  Lucy  Winter ;  and  of  the  sum  of 
five  guineas  to  her  beloved  kinsman,  Pur- 
kiss  Childersleigh,  in  testimony  of  her 
appreciation  of  his  unremitting,  affection- 
ate, and  disinterested  attentions,  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  a  mourning  ring, 
or  in  such  other  way  as  might  seem  best  to 
him.  To  the  said  Hugh  Childersleigh  she 
also  left  the  option  of  personally  using  her 
house  in  Harley  Street,  and  the  furniture 
therein,  for  the  three  years  in  question. 

Mr.  Purkiss  Childersleigh,  with  blanched 
face  and  livid  lips,  muttered  something  that 
even  in  that  extremity  his  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties helped  him  to  stifle.  His  father 
sat  clutching  fitfully  with  his  hand  at  the 
elbow  of  his  chair ;  the  money  so  longed 
for  and  counted  on  seemed  likely  to  make 
itself  wings  and  fly  away  from  either 
branch  of  the  family,  and  he  felt  like  a  man 
who  has  slipped  down  half-stunned  between 
a  couple  of  stools,  and  has  had  no  time  to 
make  up  his  mind  how  far  he  is  hurt. 
Lord  Hestercombe  looked  across  to  where 
his  nephew  sat,  not  having  moved  a  muscle 
of  his  face  or  body,  and  as  he  had  the  least 
direct  interest  in  the  matter,  he  was  the 
first  to  find  his  voice. 

"The  woman  who  made  that  will  must 
have  been  mad,  quite  mad.  My  nephew 
will  dispute  it,  of  course." 

"Mad,  quite  mad,"  echoed  Sir  Basil, 
abstractedly. 

"  Mad  as  a  March  hare,  confound  her 
malice,"  chimed  in  Purkiss,  savagely,  de- 
lighted to  find  a  safety-valve  for  his  sim- 
mering passions. 

"  I  understand  your  astonishment,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Rivington,  "  and  break  no 
confidence  when  I  state  that  I  very  strongly 
urged  Miss  Childersleigh  to  pause  before 
executing  that  deed.  But  you  all  knew 
her  character,  and  are  aware  she  was  the 
last  person  to  be  moved  from  her  purpose 
by  expostulations.  She  was  always  ex- 
tremely eccentric,  but  I  am  bound  to  say, 
as  it  would  be  my  professional  duty  to  re- 
peat anywhere,  that  she  was   never  more 


sane  than  when  she  attached  this  signature. 
Let  me  add  that  in  my  opinion  the  will  is 
too  much  in  keeping  with  her  known  char- 
acter, and  the  reasons  it  assigns  —  what- 
ever their  value  —  are  expressed  too  lucidly 
and  pointedly,  to  suggest  even  a  suspicion 
of  insanity." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  remains  to  be  seen," 
said  Lord  Hestercombe,  getting  up  and 
buttoning  his  coat. 

"  Infamous,  infamous,  perfectly  outra- 
geous !  "  harped  in  Sir  Basil. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Hugh,  breaking  si- 
lence and  speaking  very  gravely,  "  perhaps 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  no  one  of  us 
has  more  reason  to  feel  disappointed,  and, 
I  may  add,  hurt,  than  myself.  I  fear  Mr. 
Rivington  is  right,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  will.  That,  >JL* 
however,  as  my  uncle  says,  is  a  matter  that 
may  be  discussed  later.  In  the  meantime, 
and  assuming  it  to  be  good,  may  I  thank 
you,  as  temporary  master  of  the  house,  for 
the  respect  you  have  paid  the  memory  of 
its  late  mistress  ?  Good-morning.  Sir  Ba- 
sil. I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
at  Hampstead  before  leaving  town." 

Sir  Basil  was  on  the  point  of  venting  his 
own  disappointment  in  an  outbreak  of  vio- 
lent indignation  at  Hugh's  folly,  but  the 
manner  and  look  of  the  other  made  him 
think  better  of  it ;  and,  mumbling  some- 
thing that  might  bear  any  interpretation,  he 
followed  Purkiss,  who  had  already  burst 
into  the  street  in  a  cold  perspiration. 

Then  Hugh  turned  to  his  uncle. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  uncle,  although 
the  blow  falls  on  me,  that  I  feel  for  your 
natural  annoyance." 

"  Annoyed,  sir !  have  I  not  too  good  rea- 
son to  be  annoyed  ?  But  henceforth  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you.  I  told  you  how  it  would 
be  when  you  flung  your  profession  after 
your  mother's  money,  and  threw  your  best 
friends  over  for  that  wretched  old  woman." 

"Pardon  me,  uncle.  Do  me  justice,  at 
least.  I  never  threw  you  over.  You  were 
vexed  because  I  let  myself  be  guided  in 
some  measure  by  Miss  Childersleigh's 
wishes,  when,  besides  acting  most  liberally 
by  me,  she  as  good  as  promised  that  I,  her 
nearest  relative,  should  be  her  heir." 

"It's  the  same  thing.  I  warned  you, 
and  you  would  not  be  warned ;  and  it  only 
serves  you  right  that  she  leaves  you  what  I 
daresay  will  barely  pay  your  debts,  and 
makes  a  fool  of  you  in  her  very  will.  How- 
ever, as  you  take  it  so  quietly,  I  have  no 
doubt  your  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
future ;  and  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing 
you  a  very  good  morning." 

"I  am  extremely  grieved  at  all  this,  if 
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you  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh," said  Rivington,  returning  to  the 
room  from  which  he  had  discreetly  with- 
drawn ;  "  the  more  so,  that  I  have  been  the 
unwilling  instrument  of  harming  you.  It 
pained  me  greatly  at  the  time,  and  I  would 
have  given  much  to  help  it  all." 

"  I  do  not  blame  you  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Rivington." 

"  I  trust  not,  for  it  would  be  very  unjust 
if  you  did.  When  I  saw  it  was  hopeless  to 
induce  Miss  Childersleigh  to  change  her 
mind,  I  strove  very  hard,  believe  me,  to 
persuade  her  not  to  tantalize  you  with  that 
absurd  condition." 

"  Absurd,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Extravagant !  Three 
years  given  to  do  it  in,  and  marriage  barred. 
It's  a  mockery." 

"A  mockery,  as  you  say.  Well,  Mr. 
Rivington,  will  you  charge  yourself  with 
telling  Hooker  of  his  legacy.  Upon  my  word, 
I  think  he  has  some  reason  to  be  disappoint- 
ed too.  I'll  undertake  the  announcement 
to  Mrs.  Parkyns.  I  must  thank  her  for 
sending  me  the  message  that  -brought  me 
here." 

"  You'll  see  me  again  soon,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Childersleigh  ?  Believe  me,  if  I  could  help 
you  in  any  one  way,  nothing  would  give  me 
more  sincere  pleasure." 

v L      "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rivington,  I  believe  it. 

I  daresay  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  tax 
your  kindness  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I'd  come  to  you  at  least  as  willingly  as  to 
any  of  my  relations,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter 
smile. 

"  He  bears  it  well,"  thought  the  lawyer; 
"but,  tough  as  he  is,  I  fear  the  rebound 
will  strain  him.  Upon  my  word,  I  don't 
often  get  excited,  but  I  could  curse  the  old 
woman  myself.  I  thought  I'd  got  pretty 
well  rid  of  curiosity,  too ;  but  I'd  give  a 
trifle  to  know  what  caprice  she's  sealed 
up  there  in  that  paper.  But  here  comes 
Hooker." 

It  was  hard  to  tell  how  far  Mr.  Hooker 
was  satisfied  with  his  legacy. 

"I'm  glad  she's  remembered  me;  but, 
after  all,  Mr.  Rivington,  what's  money  to  a 
contented  mind?  We're  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Rivington  unceremoniously  cut  short 
what  threatened  to  be  a  flow  of  moral  apho- 
risms. 

"  Talking  of  being  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Childersleigh  is  master  of  the  house  for  the 
next  three  years ;  and  of  course  I  cannot 
say  what  his  arrangements  may  be  about 
ihe  servants." 

"  If  you  mean  with  regard  to  me,  Mr. 


Rivington,  I  do  not  know  that  in  any  case 
it  would  suit  me  to  remain.  Mr.  Hugh  is, 
I  have  no  doubt,  an  excellent  young  man, 
but  I  have  been  accustomed  to  move  in  a 
graver  society  than  he  is  likely  to  keep. 
Besides,  I  feel  I've  had  nearly  enough  of 
service." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you've  feathered  your 
nest  so  well.  I  always  thought  you  a  care- 
ful man." 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  neglected  my  oppor- 
tunities, sir." 

"  That  I'll  swear  you  never  did.  Well, 
good  morning,  Hooker ;  "  and  the  house- 
door  closed  on  the  lawyer. 

Meanwhile  Hugh  had  been  in  confab  with 
Mrs.  Parkyns.  Parkyns  was  the  very  op- 
posite of  Hooker.  She  was  short,  slight, 
and  wiry ;  he,  as  we  have  said,  tall,  plump, 
and  sleek.  Mrs.  Parkyns  had  a  refined 
acerbity  of  manner  that  was  become  chronic 
with  her,  although  it  was  not  constitutional. 
On  the  contrary,  when  she  came  to  Miss 
Childersleigh  twenty  years  before,  she  had 
been  a  pleasant,  civil  little  woman,  with  a 
heart  at  least  as  warm  as  her  temper.  But 
the  warmest  nature  is  apt  to  turn  sour  under 
constant  mortification  of  the  spirit,  and  al- 
though Rachel  Parkyns  took  snubs  from  her 
mistress  as  among  the  duties  of  her  place, 
she  never  kept  them  longer  than  she  could 
help,  and  passed  them  on  promptly  to  some 
one  else.  Hugh's  handsome  face  and  pleas- 
ant manner  had  made  her  conquest  long 
ago,  and  as  her  mistress  continually  abused 
him  to  her,  he  had  kept  his  hold  on  her  af- 
fections. Now  she  came  into  the  darkened 
drawing-room,  fluttering  in  fresh  black 
head-streamers,  rustling  in  new  crape  and 
bombazine,  a  '  smile  on  her  face,  although 
her  handkerchief,  as  in  decency  bound,  was 
pressed  to  her  eye. 

"  A  sad  time  we've  had  of  it,  Mr.  Hugh. 
It's  a  pity  you  weren't  here  to  see  her  be- 
fore she  died,  poor  lady.  I'm  sure  often's 
the  time  I've  vowed  I  would  leave  her ;  and 
what  her  temper  sometimes  used  to  be,  no 
mortal  could  tell."  From  force  of  habit, 
Mrs.  Parkyns's  own  temper  had  bolted  with 
her,  as  it  always  did  when  she  got  on  that 
subject ;  but  recollecting  herself,  she  pulled 
up,  and  melted  literally  as  well  as  figura- 
tively. "  But  she  was  a  good  mistress  and 
a  liberal  one.  Ah !  you'll  be  a  rich  man 
now,  Mr.  Hugh." 

"  I  wished  to  see  you,  Parkyns,  to  thank 
you  for  your  great  thoughtfulness  in  send- 
ing me  that  message.  It  reached  me  too 
late  to  be  sure,  but  that  was  no  fault  of 
yours." 

"  It  was  addressed  all  right  enough,  Mr. 
Hugh  ;  that  I'm  certain  of     I  made  Miss 
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Wintar  copy  it  out,  for  I  don't  know  over- 
much myseli'  about  them  foreign  names ; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth  —  for  I 
wouldn't  take  credit  where  I  don't  deserve 
jt  —  I  only  spoke  of  writing,  and  it  was 
Miss  Winter  thought  of  telegraphing." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Winter.  How  is  she  ?  I  had 
almost  forgotten  her." 

"  She's  wed  enough  now.  How  she  may 
be  hereafter'll  depend  on  what  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh  left  her,  for  she  hasn't  a  six- 
pence." 

And  Parkyns  looked  curiously  at  Hugh. 
Although  the  excitement  of  the  meeting  had 
made  her  forgetful  for  a  moment,  she  re- 
membered now  it  was  a  question  of  bequest 
to  herself. 

"  Then,  poor  girl,  I  fear  she'll  be  in- 
differently off.  She's  got  nothing  more 
than  seventy  pounds  a  year ;  and  that  re- 
minds me,  Parkyns,  there's  five  hundred  for 
you." 

"Five,  Mr.  Hugh ;  and  little  enough,  Pm 
sure,  after  all  the  years  I've  been  fussing 
over  her,  and  muddling  after,  and  putting 
up  with  her  tantrums.  Why,  bless  you,  if 
you  were  only  to  add  the  natural  rest  she's 
robbed  me  of,  it  would  make  the  waking 
time  twice  as  long  again.  But,  after  all, 
for  one  that  would  have  done  more,  there's 
ten  might  have  done  less ;  and  she  didn't 
mean  badly,  poor  soul,  I  do  believe." 

"  I  only  wish  she  had  left  Miss  Winter 
better  provided  for." 

"  She's  got  enough,  Mr.  Hugh.  Pwon- 
der  to  hear  you,  sir.  She's  been  here  but 
two  years,  and  done  little  enough  at  that ; 
and  I've  lived  in  her  very  room  for  twenty. 
Yet  I  don't  mean  that,  either.  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  she  had  left  the  girl  seven 
hundred  a  year  for  the  matter  of  that.  I've 
saved  money,  and  Lucy  Winter  never  had 
money  to  save,  and  never  will  of  her  own 
earning:  and  then  Miss  Childersleigh  al- 
ways promised  to  provide  for  her ;  I  will 
say  that.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  tell  her 
yourself,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  Parkyns.  As  I've  no  better 
news,  I  must  ask  you  to  do  it  for  me.  Yet 
stay,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  do 
it.  She  may  think  I'm  Miss  Childersleigh's 
heir." 

"  Why,  you  don't  ever  mean  to  tell  me 
you're  not!"  shrieked  Parkyns.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  she's  thrown  you  over, 
and  for  them  banker  people,  too  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  Parkyns,"  said 
Childersleigh,  and  the  hard  ring  of  his  voice 
checked  any  display  of  sympathy  ;  "  would 
you  mind  taking  my  compliments  to  Miss 
Winter,  and  asking  if  she  could  spare  me 
ten  minutes  ?  " 
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He  longed,  and  yet  feared,  for  the  time 
when  he  should  be  alone,  free  to  brood 
among  the  wrecks  of  his  hopes.  In  the 
meantime,  he  took  a  Spartan  pleasure  in 
courting  tasks,  and  discharging  thein  down 
in  their  very  drudgery  of  detail,  and  in 
carrying  himself  as  if  he  felt  as  little  as  he 
showed ;  yet  all  the  time  he  despised  him- 
self for  a  braggadocio.  For  the  interview 
with  Lucy  Winter,  he  only  wished  it  over. 
He  looked  for  a  scene,  and  scenes  he  hated. 
All  he  knew  of  her  was  from  occasional 
glimpses,  caught  during  his  rare  visits  to 
Harley  Street.  He  had  seen  her,  perhaps, 
some  twenty  times ;  heard  her  open  her 
lips  about  half  as  often.  He  had  thought 
of  her  as  a  rather  light  and  pretty  bit  of 
furniture,  that  used  to  make  the  gloomy 
old  rooms  look  the  gloomier  by  contrast. 
When  Miss  Childersleigh  spoke  sharply  to 
her,  in  his  hearing,  as  she  spoke  sharply  to 
every  one,  it  roused  his  latent  chivalry  a 
shade  the  more  than  when  she  abused 
Parkyns.  Lucy  was  young,  although  un- 
gainly and  angular ;  and  Parkyns  was  a  red- 
nosed,  middle-aged  woman,  perfectly  able 
to  hold  her  own,  if  she  liked.  His  common 
sense,  moreover,  told  him  Lucy  was  well 
off  where  she  was,  and  that  his  interference 
would  only  make  things  worse  for  her ;  so, 
although  Parkyns  was  disposed  to  be  pla- 
tonically  jealous  of  Mr.  Hugh's  preferences, 
he  had  done  nothing  4hat  even  her  per- 
verted ingenuity  could  twist  into  cause  of 
offence. 

It  had  been  Parkyns's  first  idea  that  she 
ought  to  come  down  to  play  propriety ;  but 
with  the  recollection  of  Hugh's  unaffected 
indifference  fresh  in  her  mind,  she  magnani- 
mously let  their  interview  be  a  tete-a-tete. 
So  enter  Lucy  alone,  very  shy  and  very 
shrinking,  scarcely  daring  to  raise  her  large 
hazel  eyes,  but  timidly  stealing  glances 
through  their  long,  brown  fringes. 

"My  apology  for  disturbing  you  at  a 
time  like  this,  Miss  Winter,  must  be  my 
wish  that  you  should  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible what  Miss  Childersleigh's  arrange- 
ments are,  and,  besides,  I  must  thank  you 
on  my  own  account  for  thinking  of  me  aa 
Parkyns  tells  me  you  did." 

"I  —  really  I  did  nothing.  It  was  Mrs. 
Parkyns  who  thought  you  would  wish  to 
be  here  as  succeeding  to  Miss  Childers- 
leigh." 

"  As  for  my  succeeding  to  Miss  Childers- 
leigh, Miss  Winter,  on  that  score  you  might 
have  spared  your  kindness.  But  that  re- 
minds me.  Nothing  but  business  would 
have  induced  me  to  trouble  you  now  ;  and 
deeply  grieved  I  am  that  mine  is  not  more 
pleasant.     I  well  know  you  had  every  rea- 
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Bon  to  believe  you  would  find  yourself  amp- 
ly provided  for  ;  but " 

"But  what?"  said  the  girl,  staring  up 
boldly  and  half  angrily  in  his  face  —  "  but 
what  ?  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  surely 
that  Miss  Childersleigh " 

"Just  like  the  rest  of  us!"  sneered 
Hugh  to  himself,  "  only  she  shows  it  some- 
thing more  naively.  She  hasn't  the  strength 
to  be  a  hypocrite,  that's  all ;  "  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  slightly,  his  voice  hard- 
ened as  he  went  on, — 

"  She  leaves  you,  Miss  Winter,  an  annu- 
ity of  seventy  pounds." 

Lucy  sunk  down  on  a  sofa  close  by, 
crossed  her  arms  on  the  cushions,  and  rest- 
ing her  head  on  them,  broke  into  a  storm 
of  sobs  that  shook  her  slight  figure  convul- 
sively. Childersleigh  looked  on  unmoved, 
except  that  his  features  assumed  an  amused 
expression,  slightly  mingled  with  contempt 
and  disappointment.  He  felt  almost  grate- 
ful to  her  for  raising  him  in  his  own  eyes, 
as  he  thought  how  much  better  in  every 
way  he,  hardened  man  of  the  world  as  he 
was,  bore  the  blow  that  had  fallen  on  him 
than  this  unformed  girl,  who  seemed  born  the 
incarnation  of  worldly  wisdom.  In  his  first 
compassion  for  her,  he  had  treated  her,  in 
thought  as  in  act,  with  a  respectful  observ- 
ance, that  would  have  been  overstrained 
had  it  not  been  for  her  forlorn  condition. 
Now,  he  studied  her  half  indifferently,  as  a 
pretty  piece  of  art,  flesh  and  blood  truly, 
but  worse  than  soulless.  He  traced  resem- 
blances in  the  heavy  braids  of  rich  brown 
un-chignoned  hair,  and  the  graceful  head 
they  twisted  round,  to  those  of  an  old  love 
of  his  —  Titian's  "St.  Catherine,"  in  the 
Louvre ;  wondered  that  he  had  never  re- 
marked the  graceful  fall  of  her  shoulders 
even  through  her  badly  cut  dresses ;  and 
speculated  how  many  years  must  pass  before 
those  shoulder-blades  softened  into  lines  of 
purer  beauty.  Pity,  he  moralized,  all 
should  be  marred  by  so  grovelling  a  mind. 

Brought  to  herself  by  his  silence,  Lucy 
started  suddenly  up,  to  catch  the  expres- 
sion flitting  from  his  features.  The  light 
that  seemed  to  break  on  her  acted  more 
powerfully  than  any  restorative  could  have 
done.  Her  brow  flushed  and  darkened, 
and  flushed  again.  Flashes  of  anger  broke 
from  her  swimming  eyes,  like  lightning  from 
rain-clouds,  and  Childersleigh  stood  as- 
tounded and  almost  terrified  at  the  trans- 
formation. Almost  as  quickly  as  it  had 
risen,  the  tumult  of  feeling  died  down,  the 
sobs  came  the  more  violently  for  the  sudden 
check,  while  the  pent-back  tears  streamed 
fast  on  her  black  dress,  as  she  murmured 
out  in  broken  accents,  — 


"  Do  forgive  my  folly,  Mr.  Childersleigh. 
I  forgot  I  could  not  hope  you  should  under- 
stand me ;  but  it  almost  breaks  my  heart. 
Can  you  fancy  me  so  mean  as  to  cry  for  the 
money  she  might  have  left  me  ?  But  I  did 
believe  she  had  come  to  care  for  me,  when 
she  promised  that  it  should  be  her  charge 
that  I  never  came  to  trouble  in  the  future. 
And  now  I  am  without  a  friend,  and  I  know 
I  never  had  one." 

Revulsion  of  feeling  deprived  Childers- 
leigh, for  the  moment,  of  thought  and 
speech.  He  never  doubted  her  sincerity. 
He  would  have  done  it  if  he  could,  but 
there  was  something  in  her  accents  that 
carried  conviction  in  spite  of  him:  He  felt 
so  utterly  humiliated  at  his  own  blasphe- 
mous sneers  over  feelings  he  had  been  tdo 
dull  to  appreciate,  so  remorseful  at  having 
actually  glorified  his  own  hard  worldliness 
at  her  cost.  He  felt  more  bashful  and  less 
at  ease  than  even  Lucy  herself,  and  shrunk 
from  the  role  of  comforter,  much  as  he 
longed  to  play  it.  So  completely  did  she 
occupy  his  thoughts,  that  for  the  moment 
he  almost  forgot  that  the  afternoon  had 
made  his  own  prospects  a  blank.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole  he  was  less  annoyed  than 
thankful,  when  Hooker,  softly  opening  the 
door,  paused  and  stood  bowing  apologeti- 
cally with  his  fingers  on  the  handle. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Mr.  Hugh, 
I'm  sure ;  but  I  understood  it  was  Mrs. 
Parkyns  you  were  talking  to ; "  and  he 
looked  so  suspiciously  unconscious,  and  so 
decorously  proper,  that  Hugh  would  have 
given  a  handsome  cheque  for  an  excuse  for 
knocking  him  down. 

"What  do  you  want,  Hooker?  I  am 
engaged  with  Miss  Winter,  you  see." 

"Nothing  very  particular,  sir.  I  only 
came  to  take  your  orders  in  some  points, 
but  of  course  they  can  wait  your  conven- 
ience." 

And  Hooker  still  kept  hold  of  the  handle 
with  an  expression  on  his  face  that  made 
Hugh  curb  himself  for  his  companion's 
sake. 

"  Go  to  the  devil,"  was  what  rose  to  his 
lips,  but  "Stay  a  moment,  Hooker;  I'll 
come  down-stairs  with  you,"  was  all  that 
fell  from  them. 

He  stepped  up  to  Lucy,  and  this  time 
pressed  her  hand  in  honest  warmth. 

"  Trust  in  me  as  a  friend,  Miss  Winter; 
and  believe  that  all  I  can  do  for  you,  I  will 
do.  Unluckily  for  the  moment,  my  future  is 
nearly  as  much  of  a  blank  as  I  fear  yours  is." 

Without  a  blush  this  time,  she  raised  to 
him  eyes  full  of  gratitude  and  surprise ;  but 
he  had  turned  to  leave  the  room  without 
waiting  for  her  answer. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
REGRETS  AND  FOLLIES. 

y^\  When  Childersleigh  found  himself  at  last 
alone  with  his  blighted  hopes,  free  to  chew 
the  cud  of  his  disappointment,  he  scarcely 
made  the  use  of  his  opportunities  that  might 
have  been  expected.  True,  he  kept  telling 
himself  over  and  over  again  that  he  was 
ruined  instead  of  rich  ;  but  although  his  mind 
took  in  the  sense  of  the  words,  it  was  slow 
to  follow  them  out  to  their  consequences. 
Yet,  as  we  said,  such  philosophy  as  he  pos- 
sessed came  chiefly  of  the  lower  teachings 
of  an  Epicurean  school,  dashed  by  a  bastard 
cynicism.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  prac- 
tice of  the  faith  that  in  pleasure  lies  the  chief 
good  —  or,  in  other  words,  that  bother  of 
any  sort  is  unmixed  evil.  The  painful  ex- 
citement of  the  day  had  left  him  partly  stu- 
pefied and  partly  intoxicated.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  latent  elasticity  of  his  nature  was  already 
asserting  itself  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
serious  trouble.  In  spite  of  his  grave  per- 
sonal pre-occupations  he  was  surprised  to 
find  his  thoughts  still  occupying  themselves 
with  the  sorrows  of  Lucy  Winter ;  thence, 
by  easy  transition,  they  went  flying  away  to 
Maude  Childersleigh ;  and  then,  no  less 
naturally,  came  back  again  to  their  starting- 
point  in  the  altered  fortunes  that  had  lifted 
her  beyond  his  reach. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
weak  and  pitiable,  utterly  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  prime, 
and  with  many  a  point  still  in  his  favour,  to 
be  crushed  under  a  mere  monetary  disap- 
pointment, Training  has  to  the  full  as 
much  to  do  with  these  things  as  constitution, 
and  the  training  of  Childersleigh  had  been 
grovellingly  practical,  such  as  taught  him  to 
see  mountains  in  the  molehills  of  the  loftier 
moralist.  Say  what  you  like,  it  hits  a  Syba- 
rite hard  when,  just  as  he  is  starting  on  the 
journey  of  life  in  a  postchaise,  with  well- 
filled  purse,  all  his  little  comforts  about  him, 
and  possibly  a  fair  companion  of  congenial 
tastes  by  his  side,  he  is  told  to  get  out  and 
foot  it  alone,  working,  or  worse  still,  beg- 
ging his  solitary  way.  Possibly  the  time 
may  come  when  he  may  own  the  trial  to  have 
been  all  for  the  best,  as  he  finds  the  vigor- 
ous health  and  appetite  that  wait  on  honest 
work,  but  at  first  he  may  surely  claim  some 
credit  if  he  resign  himself,  with  even  a  sem- 
blance of  philosophy,  to  his  altered  circum- 
stances. 

Having  tired  out  his  body  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  while  his  thoughts  all  the  time  went 
dancing  hither  and  thither  —  chiefly  from 
Hampstead  to  Harley  Street  —  tossing  about 
like  straws  in  a  whirlwind,  at  last  he  turned 


his  face  homeward  to  the  "  Albany."  The 
inquisitive  Sams,  as  he  brought  in  the  hot 
water,  could  gather  little  from  his  master's 
face,  and  puzzled  himself  over  the  curt  re- 
jection of  his  services  and  his  abrupt  dis- 
missal. 

"  'Ang  me  if  I  know  what  to  make  of 
it !  "  he  confided  to  his  ally,  Mr.  Roper, 
General  Sir  George  GrufFs  man,  whom  he 
found  lounging  against  the  door-post,  sun- 
ning himself  in  what  hazy  light  came  filter- 
ing down,  and  looking  out  for  treasure- 
trove  in  the  way  of  gossip.  "  '  Ang  me  if 
I  know  what  to  make  of  it !  If  it  were  any 
one  else,  I'd  make  sure  he'd  bin  and  found 
himself  out  of  the  will ;  but  the  governor's  a 
queer  sort,  and  you  never  know  where  to 
'ave  'im.  I'd  step  up  and  try  and  pump  the 
people  in  'Arley  Street ;  but  if  he  was  to 
chance  to  hear  of  me  there,  I  should  get  the 
sack  and  no  mistake." 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  his  valet's  anxiety 
was  wending  his  way  to  his  club.  Of  the 
half-dozen  establishments  he  belonged  to, 
he  chose  the  most  exclusive,  as  the  one 
where  he  ran  the  least  risk  of  being  trou- 
bled by  acquaintances.  Once  he  had  thought 
of  having  dinner  quietly  in  his  rooms,  but 
he  shrunk  from  the  desolate  companionship 
of  his  own  cheerless  thoughts.  Then  it  had 
occurred  to  him  to  seek  some  out-of-the-way 
dining-place  where  he  could  look  on  at  life 
without  being  forced  to  mix  in  it ;  but  he 
dismissed  the  idea  as  a  humiliating  yielding 
to  weakness,  a  fatal  precedent  when  there 
was  an  abundance  of  unpleasantness  before 
him  that  must  of  necessity  be  faced  and  lived 
down. 

"  If  the  bull's  to  be  taken  by  the  horns, 
it  had  better  be  done  at  once,  and  it  will 
never  do  to  begin  a  hard  fight  by  giving  in. 
I  shall  dine  at  '  Light's.' "  And  so  to 
"  Light's  "  he  went. 

Not  a  soul  in  the  coffee-room  except  a 
couple  of  men  whom  he  did  not  even  know 
by  sight  —  Chesterton  Sloper,  who  never 
looked  you  in  the  face  when  he  could  help 
it,  and  always  slunk  about  the  house  as  if 
he  had  got  some  of  the  plate  in  his  pocket ; 
Harrington,  the  most  reserved  of  men,  who 
perched  high  on  the  permanent  stafi*  of  the 
Foreign  Office ;  and  old  Boresby.  To  be 
sure,  Boresby  was  the  least  welcome  vision 
that  could  have  greeted  him,  or  would  have 
been,  had  he  not  been  half  prepared  for  it. 
For  Boresby  never  goes  out  of  town,  think- 
ing with  old  Q.  that  empty  as  London  may 
be,  there  are  always  more  people  to  be  but- 
ton-holed there  than  in  the  country.  Every 
day  in  the  year  he  dines  at  one  or  other  of 
his  clubs,  and  studying  the  names  on  the 
dinner-bills  beforehand,  selects  his  daily  vie- 
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tim  in  summer  from  the  luckless  birds  of 
passage. 

"  God  bless  me,  Childersleigh,  you  here  ! 
what  a  piece  of  luck !  Thought  you  were 
in  Germany ;  sure  I  heard  of  you  there  the 
other  day.  Just  looked  in  at  '  Doodle's,' 
and  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honour 
there  was  not  a  man  dining  but  old  Brounker, 
the  greatest  nuisance  in  the  world  —  deaf 
as  a  post,  even  if  he  didn't  jabber  so  fast 
that  he  never  gives  you  a  chance  of  making 
him  hear.  Besides,  the  house  smells  of 
whitewash,  and  they  had  no  grouse  soup ; 
so  I  came  on  here,  and  very  glad  I  am. 
We'll  dine  together,  eh  ?  what  do  you  say  ? 
and  have  a  magnum  of  Cutler's  Lafite  after- 
wards." 

But  Hugh,  forearmed  as  he  was,  called  to 
mind  a  weakness  of  the  enemy. 

"  Nothing  I'd  like  better,  Boresby. 
You're  not  a  man  that  minds  infection  I 
know,  but  it's  fair  to  tell  you  there's  been 
illness  and  a  death  in  the  house  where  I've 
been  passing  the  afternoon." 

Boresby  jerked  away  the  hand  he  had 
laid  in  friendly  appropriation  on  Hugh's 
shoulder,  and  started  back  with  a  lightness 
highly  creditable  to  a  man  of  his  weight  and 
habits. 

"By  Jove!  I  remember  now.  Hester- 
combe  was  talking  of  it  only  yesterday. 
It's  that  monstrous  rich  old  aunt  of  yours, 
I  suppose  ?  He  said  you  had  come  into 
20,000Z.  a  year,  or  something  like  that. 
Well,  I  wish  you  joy  ;  but  what  was  it  car- 
ried her  off?  "  And  Boresby  stood  at  gaze 
at  arms'  length,  frightened  from  Childer- 
sleigh by  fear  of  death,  drawn  to  him  by 
taste  for  gossip  and  respect  for  wealth. 

"  It  was  very  sudden,"  rejoined  Childers- 
leigh, ignoring  the  first  part  of  his  friend's 
speech,  which  gave  him  as  sharp  a  twinge 
as  any  he  had  experienced  yet ;  "  and,  after 
all,  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  any- 
thing happened  to  you  by  my  imprudence, 
so  I'll  take  myself  off  into  quarantine  at  that 
table  in  the  corner." 

Boresby  looked  after  him,  hesitated,  shook 
his  head,  and  doubtless  deciding  in  favour 
of  prudence,  toddled  from  the  room. 
Childersleigh  seated  himself  and  meditated 
too.  Congratulations  like  Boresby's  were 
just  the  things  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  confront,  and  he  found  they  hurt  him 
more  than  he  had  feared.  For  the  time  he 
forgot  the  grave  results  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  petty  annoyances  it  was  likely 
to  bring  on  him.  Sensitive  and  proud, 
knowing  the  world  and  his  own  particular 
set,  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  turn  his  kind 
friends  would  give  his  little  history.  He 
could  face  ridicule,  but  he  shrunk  from  pity. 


The  one  you  can  combat  or  bear  down,  the' 
other  you  must  submit  to  whether  you  like 
or  not.  He  imagined  the  more  tender- 
hearted and  thoughtful  of  his  acquaintances 
dismissing  him  contemptuously  with  a  "  poor 
devil,"  while  enemies  and  the  envious  would 
laugh  openly  at  the  baffled  fortune-hunter, 
who  had  pinned  his  hopes  on  an  old  woman's 
humours,  only  to  be  tricked  and  sold  after 
all. 

"Fancy  old  Boresby  there,  rolling  him- 
self from  club  to  club,  from  smoking-room 
to  dining-room,  repeating  all  their  lies  for 
gospel,  pledging  his  word  for  them,  and 
making  it  his  particular  business  to  write 
circulars  on  my  affairs  to  p-ld  fogies  in  half 
the  country-houses  of  England." 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  made  short 
work  of  hi-s  dinner,  and  the  beef  might  have 
been  mutton  for  all  he  knew  or  cared.  He 
felt  thoroughly  restless.  He  gulped  down 
two  or  three  glasses  of  sherry,  made  his  way 
to  the  smoking-room,  swallowed  a  cup  of 
scalding  coffee,  smoked  half  a  cigar  by  fits 
and  starts,  flung  it  away,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  library,  where  he  buried  himself  in 
an  arm-chair,  while  the  lines  of  the  maga- 
zine in  his  hand  danced  before  his  eyes,  and 
his  thoughts  went  back  again,  whirling 
round  in  the  old  circles.  Then  in  a  morbid 
apprehension  that-  his  long  immunity  from 
intrusion  must  come  to  an  unhappy  end  if 
he  lingered,  he  seized  suddenly  on  his  hat 
and  rushed  into  the  streets.  There  he  wan- 
dered about  with  no  more  definite  idea  than 
to  keep  moving,  till  midnight  found  him 
dead  beat  in  mind  and  body,  opening  bis  f, 
door  with  the  latch-key. 

Any  troubles  that  may  beset  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  settle  down  in  clouds  on  your 
mind  at  your  very  first  awakening.  If  you 
have  burned  your  fingers  the  night  before 
at  unlimited  loo,  gone  a  little  farther  than 
you  intended  with  that  very  fascinating  girl 
you  took  down  to  supper,  or  caught  a  rap 
over  the  fingers  for  going  too  far  and  too 
fast  —  shadows  of  the  sort  fall  on  you  in  a 
waking  nightmare,  long  before  you  have 
disentangled  a  single  idea  for  your  morning 
use.  Like  the  Ginnee  the  Persian  fisher- 
man freed  from  the  jar,  they  envelop  you 
in  a  vague  mist  before  they  shape  them- 
selves into  a  palpable  horror.,  Childers- 
leigh had  matter  enough  for  gloomy  thought, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  lay 
contemplating  his  position,  everything 
seemed  hopelessly  dismal.  If  a  ray  of  light 
did  come  struggling  in,  it  was  by  the  chink 
that  opened  at  the  prospect  of  an  interview 
with  Maude.  What  he  hoped  from  the  meet- 
ing he  scarcely  knew,  and  had  he  dared  to 
reason  it  out,  no  parts  of  his  future  would 
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have  shown  blacker  than  those  that  she  had 
brightened  in  his  Channel  dreams.  While 
he  had  a  good  position  and  better  expec- 
tations he  had  chosen  to  dally  over  asking 
her  hand ;  his  indifference  had  kept  their 
love-making  within  the  bounds  of*  simple 
flirtation  ;  and  did  he  mean  to  cast  himself 
at  her  feet  now  that  he  was  well  nigh  pen- 
niless ?  As  she  had  said,  he  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  stoop  to  being  accepted 
in  charity ;  to  being  pensioned  by  his  wife 
and  patronized  by  her  family  ;  and  his  blood 
boiled  at  the  mere  thought  of  courting  re- 
buff from  Sir  Basil  or  inviting  the  sneer  of 
Purkiss. 

It  was  only  the  day  before  that  he  had 
absolutely  told  himself  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Maude  —  for  a  few  hours  merely  that  he 
had  counted  on  her  as  his  own.  Yet  now, 
awakening  to  all  its  charms  just  as  it  ceased 
to  be  his,  he  half  persuaded  himself,  he  was 
a  much-injured  individual  on  the  eve  of  be- 
ing robbed  of  a  long-cherished  possession  ; 
while  most  inconsistently  he  cursed  the  folly 
that  had  not  secured  her  long  before. 

Getting  up  was  an  effort,  and  dressing  an 
unspeakable  trouble.  He  was  feverishly 
impatient  too,  although  he  knew  he  could 
not  show  himself  at  Hampstead  with  any 
decency  before  eleven.  Time  after  time  he 
rang  for  breakfast ;  and  when  it  did  come 
up  he  scarcely  trifled  with  it,  although  he 
cooled  his  hot  palate  with  glass  upon  glass 
of  light  claret.  He  bribed  the  driver  of  his 
cab  to  extra  speed,  and  grumbled  at  him 
for  not  going  fast  enough,  although  the  man 
had  sprung  his  horse  over  the  stones  of 
Portland  Place,  and  the  sergeant  on  the 
beat  had  only  been  deterred  by  the  heat 
from  pulling  him  up  for  furious  driving.  As 
it  was,  they  were  at  the  top  of  Hampstead 
Hill  full  half-an-hour  too  soon.  Hugh 
strolled  on  to  the  Heath,  pulling  out  his 
watch  every  five  minutes  with  growing  dis- 
gust at  the  lagging  hands.  In  short,  his 
whole  conduct  was  as  unlike  the  imperturb- 
able self-possession  he  usually  prided  him- 
self on  as  could  well  be  conceived.  He 
knew  it,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  he  was 
of  it  all  the  time,  —  the  more  so  that, 
for  once  in  his  life,  he  felt  utterly  unequal 
to  a  struggle  with  his  feelings  ;  and,  at  last, 
fairly  throwing  them  the  reins,  chafingly 
conscious  of  his  helplessness,  he  left  them 
to  hnrry  him  whither  they  would. 

In  this  rational  frame  of  mind,  not  in  the 
least  knowing  what  he  hoped,  and  yet 
vaguely  hoping  a  great  deal,  he  stretched 
some  minutes  in  his  favour,  and  pulled  the 
bell  by  the  lofty  gateway  in  the  high  wall 
•f  "  The  Cedars." 

"  Sir  Basil  at  home,  Mrs.  Brown?" 
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The  porteress  looked  surprised  and  hurt 
that  after  so  long  an  absence  the  visitor 
should  not  have  begun  with  inquiries  after 
herself  and  her  own  domestic  concerns;  but 
if  she  had  wished  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
neglect  she  could  not  have  annoyed  him  more 
effectually  than  by  her  answer. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  he's  at  home, 
and  not  very  well.  He  doesn't  go  to  the  City 
at  all  to-day,  leastways  he  sent  to  stop  the 
carriage  ?  " 

This  was  a  contretemps  Hugh  had  never 
counted  on.  Habitually  father  and  son 
moved  off  eastwards  after  breakfast  with 
much  the  same  regularity  and  punctuality 
as  the  sun  directed  his  course  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  He  had  reckoned  as  abso- 
lutely on  a  tete-a-tete  with  Maude  as  if  it  had 
been  a  business  appointment  for  eleven  with 
Purkiss.  But  the  events  and  agitation  of 
the  day  before  had  fallen  on  Sir  Basil's 
nerves  and  temper.  For  the  first  time  for 
years  he  had  breakfasted  in  his  room ;  had 
come  down  afterwards  fretfully  irritable, 
and  buried  himself  away  from  his  kind  in 
his  library.  Hugh  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
ask  if  he  were  visible,  and  although  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  one  in  the  world  the 
banker  would  have  made  less  welcome  at 
the  moment,  he  preferred  submitting  to  the 
infliction  himself  to  leaving  his  daughter  to 
do  the  honours  to  the  visitor. 

Hugh  walked  up  to  his  chair  with  tuo- 
stretched  hand. 

"I'm  sorry  to  find  you  an  invalid,  Sir 
Basil.  I  fear  it  is  no  trifle  keeps  you  from 
Lombard  Street  ?  " 

Sir  Basil  rose  stiffly,  and  holding  The 
Times  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  gave 
the  visitor  the  rest  of  the  hand  to  do  what 
he  liked  with.  But  the  very  faintest  pres- 
sure on  his  part  responded  to  that  of  Hugh, 
and  altogether  it  was  a  most  irritating 
greeting. 

"Yes,  Hugh  —  Mr.  Childersleigh.  Yes- 
terday was  a  very  trying  day  to  me,  as  it 
must  have  been  to  any  of  your  family.  We 
had  all  hoped  to  see  it  replace  you  in"  the 
position  you  are  entitled  to." 

Sir  Basil  was  certainly  not  bound  to  ana- 
lyze the  causes  of  his  illness  ;  but  in  conde- 
scending on  them,  it  must  be  confessed  he 
was  the  reverse  of  candid. 

"Perhaps  I  bore  up  better  myself,  Sir 
Basil,  that  I  was  so  utterly  unconscious  of 
having  forfeited  it,"  rejoined  Hugh,  drawing 
himself  up. 

"  Not  forfeited  it !  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  your  place  or  means  are  those  that  befit 
the  head  of  my  family  ?  What  your  present 
income  may  be  I  do  not  profess  to  know ; 
but  as  your  former  guardian  I  can  guess  it ; 
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and  as  your  near  relative,  and  an  old  man 
of  the  world,  I  have  a  right  to  speak  out  if 
any  one  has." 

"I  don't  know  that  anyone  has.  As  a 
relative  of  mine  and  Miss  Childersleigh's,  I 
am  sure  your  annoyance  is  quite  untinged 
with  selfishness,  and  I  am  grateful  indeed 
for  the  consideration  with  which  you  try  to 
lighten  my  disappointment.  As  my  former 
guardian  you  may  be  aware  I  am  not  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  my  embarrass- 
ments, and  as  a  man  of  the  world  you  must 
know  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  those  I  plead  guilty  to." 

"Pshaw,  sir,  only  see  how  things  have 
turned  out." 

"  Very  true,  Sir  Basil.  If  good  fortune 
is  the  test  of  one's  deserts,  I  am  sure  I  have 
little  to  say  for  mine.  If  those  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control  had 
turned  out  differently,  I  am  convinced  I 
might  have  trusted  my  failings  to  your 
lenient  consideration." 

"  All  I  say  is  —  and  your  uncle,  Lord 
Hestercombe,  was  saying  very  much  the 
same  thing —  that  you  have  pushed  impru- 
dence to  recklessness  and  run  folly  to 
insanity " 

"I  have  no  doubt  my  uncle  judges  me 
quite  as  fairly  and  kindly  as  you  do,"  inter- 
posed Hugh. 

" And   parted  with  Childersleigh," 

continued  Sir  Basil,  not  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption;  "for  that  must  follow  I  suppose 
—  Childersleigh's  sold  to  Marxby  or  some 
of  those  confounded  fellows  that  found  their 
money-bags  in  a  navvy's  wheelbarrow. 
That's  the  very  worst  of  all,  Hugh  !  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Basil,"  said  Hugh, 
slightly  touched  by  the  last  ejaculation  and 
the  use  of  his  own  Christian  name,  and 
holding  out  his  hand  again,  —  "upon  my 
word,  you  might  give  me  credit  for  feeling 
as  deeply  there  as  you'  can  possibly  do. 
But  Childersleigh  shall  never  go  if  I  can 
help  it ;  and  if  go  it  must,  why  should  it 
pass  from  the  family?  You  have  money 
enough  in  your  branch,  I  am  glad  to  think ; 
and  although  there  is  little  enough  left  in 
mine,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  a 
trifle  that  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
having  the  place." 

"And  how  far  are  you  concerned?" 
snapped  Sir  Basil,  ignoring  utterly  the 
proffered  hand.  "It  would  take  a  fancy 
price  to  pay  off' the  bare  mortgages.  Why, 
when  Marxby,  years  ago,  advanced  that 
last  5,000Z.,  it  was  only  as,  he  said,  because 
the  price  would  cover  it  if  the  park  were  to 
go  for  building  lots.  My  buying  Childers- 
leigh would  be  paying  through  the  nose  for 
your  extravagance ;  a  sheer  sinking  of  capi- 


tal to  no  purpose*,  for  I'd  far  sooner  have 
seen  the  place  in  your  hands  than  mine." 

Nettled  by  this  reception  of  his  second 
advance,  Hugh  was  on  the  brink  of  a  retort 
about  family  affections  tried  by  a  money 
standard,  that  would  have-  touched  Sir  Basil 
in  his  tenderest  point,  when,  fortunately 
perhaps,  the  sight  of  Maude  as  she  walked 
past  the  windows  stopped  him  in  time,  and 
before  the  angry  dialogue  led  on  to  an  open 
quarrel.  He  swallowed  down  his  intended 
speech,  and  with  a  "  But  I  fear  I  tire  you, 
Sir  Basil,  and  I  see  Maude  —  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh —  on  the  lawn ;  if  you'll  allow 
me,  I'll  go  and  shake  hands  with  her ;  " 
without  waiting  an  answer,  he  stepped 
through  the  open  window.  Sir  Basil  made 
a  motion  as  if  to  rise  and  follow,  but  he  was 
too  proud  to  seem  to  play  the  spy  on  his 
daughter,  and  too  shrewd  to  believe  his 
presence  could  hinder  mischief,  if  mischief 
there  were  to  be.  As  it  chanced,  he  could 
not  have  acted  more  wisely  for  his  own 
wishes.  Hugh  crossed  the  lawn,  smarting 
and  chafing,  ready  to  scent  out  slights 
everywhere,  and  disposed  to  be  grossly 
unjust  without  any  grounds  at  all. 

Whether  she  had  known  he  was  in  the 
house  or  not,  Maude  was  certainly  not 
much  startled  by  his  appearance  at  her 
elbow.  When  she  heard  his  footsteps  she 
turned  and  met  him  in  the  most  unembar- 
rassed manner,  although  perhaps  the  mem- 
ory of  a  certain  talk  with  her  father,  and 
possibly  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
under  the  paternal  eye,  made  her  a  little 
more  distant  and  reserved  than  she  might 
otherwise  have  been. 

"Welcome  back  again  to  us,  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh ;  how  very  good  of  you  coming  so 
soon  to  '  The  Cedars.'  " 

Hugh's  soul  was  instantly  in  arms  against 
what  he  chose  to  consider  a  chilling  recep- 
tion and  formal  address. 

"  Thanks,      Miss      Childersleigh.      You 
can't  tell  how  gratifying  it  is  to  me  to  find 
you   all    so    affectionate    and    unchanged. 
The  warmth  of  your  father's  welcome  was  — 
overpowering." 

Maude  looked  more  hurt  than  offended 
as  she  answered  quietly, 

"  My  father  is-  so  seldom  laid  up,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  sickness  ruffles  him  a  little. 
Then  that  wretched  business  of  Miss  Chil-  -\ 
dersleigh  has  distressed  us  all.  If  he  has 
vexed  you,  you  ought  to  forgive  him  his 
irritation  for  its  cause ;  there  is  no  one  he 
takes  deeper  interest  in  than  you." 

"  Yes  ;  nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the 
candour  with  which  he  spoke  his  mind,  and 
the  frankness  with  which  he  told  me  of  my 
shortcomings.     Perhaps     the    season    was 
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something  ill-chosen,  but  then  an  interest 
that  takes  that  shape  is  so  rare.  Pray 
don't  hesitate  to  give  me  a  similar  proof  of 
your  friendship." 

"  You  are  unjust  to  him,  and  misconstrue 
me  wantonly,  Hugh  —  Mr.  Childersleigh,  1 
mean  —  unless,  indeed,  it  is  your  intention 
to  insult  me.  When  did  I  ever  intrude 
advice  upon  you  ?  Have  I  ever  given  you 
reason  to  think  I  should  choose  a  time  like 
this  to  say  unpleasant  things  ?  " 

"  Be  sure  I  am  only  too  grateful  for  the 
consideration  that  induces  you  to  withhold 
your  lecture." 

"  If  ynu  are  resolved  to  misinterpret  all 
I  say,  of  course  I  can't  help  it.  I  have  no 
right  to  judge  you,  and  no  wish  to  do  it. 
You  have  been  hardly  treated,  I  know ; 
but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  I  was  very,  very 
sorry,  you  would  answer  with  a  sneer." 

They  sauntered  side  by  side  in  silence ; 
Maude  swinging  her  hat  by  the  ribbons, 
her  eyes  sunk  on  the  gravel,  her  bosom 
swelling  with  a  sense  of  injustice  and  a  sharp 
struggle  with  her  temper?  Her  companion, 
already  twinged  by  remorse  and  inclining  to 
repentance,  stole  a  look  at  her  from  time 
to  time,  and  tried  hard  to  guess  at  the 
secrets  that  lay  hidden  under  the  long  black 
lashes.  He  had  known  her  ahvays  as  the 
spoiled  child  of  her  family,  queening  it 
there  much  as  she  pleased,  and  felt  he  had 
severely  tried  a  nature  at  no  time  of  the 
most  lamb-like.  When  he  might  have 
looked  for  a  storm,  her  temper  had  only 
come  in  a  fitful  puff  that  had  stilled  at  once, 
and  now  there  was  a  dead  calm.  A  reason 
there  must  be  for  a  phenomenon  so  strange. 
Hopes  came  fluttering  up ;  more  than  ever 
he  regretted  his  ill-humour,  and  longed  to 
atone  it.  Then  since  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  before  he  had  utterly  lost  his  head,  and 
been  driving  about  the  very  creature  of 
impulse  —  impulse  the  more  uncontrollable 
that  his  self-command  was  generally  so 
strong.  Now,  as  the  awkwardness  of  the 
silence  grew  into  pain,  in  his  recklessness 
he  felt  a  something  stronger  than  he  con- 
straining him  to  cap  his  follies.  Anything 
less  like  his  true  self,  or  more  counter  to 
all  his  grave  resolutions,  could  hardly  be 
conceived,  but  words  seemed  to  outstrip 
ideas,  and,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he 
said,  he  spoke:  "  Take  the  right  to  judge 
me,  then,  dearest  Maude.  I  have -often 
fancied  you  might  one  day  give  me  some- 
thing more  than  friendship,  and  this  I  know, 
that  you  are  the  only  living  being  to  whom 
I  would  come  for  sympathy." 

The  moment  the  words  were  said  he 
would  have  given  the  world  to  recall  them. 
Maude  may  possibly  have  rehearsed  some 


such  scene  before,  and  we  have  her  own 
word  for  it,  given  to  her  father,  that  her 
rule  was  arranged  beforehand.  Whether 
Hugh  might  have  stolen  an  advantage,  and 
tricked  her  out  of  a  different  answer  had 
he  come  to  her  a  suppliant,  and  found  her 
in  a  melting  mood,  we  know  not ;  but  had 
he  plotted  to  make  failure  certain,  as- 
suredly he  could  not  have  gone  more  craftily 
to  work  than  by  thus  approaching  her  in 
half-assured  victory. 

The  girl  fired  at  once  to  the  insinuation V 

that  he  had  her  at  his  beck  and  call ;  per- 
haps resented  it  the  more  keenly  that  it  had 
a  touch  of  truth,  and  her  answer  came 
promptly,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a 
tremor. 

"  Yon  must  forgive  me,  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh, if  I  decline  to  accept  the  right  you 
offer  so  generously  —  and  abruptly.  Your 
language  would  hardly  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  you  set  much  value  on  my  sympathy, 
but  you  have  it,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth." 

The  idea  that  his  own  childish  precipita- 
tion had  drawn  its  only  possible  answer  — 
that  he  had  courted  inevitable  humiliation 
—  that  he  had  given  Maude  the  right  to 
despise  him  as  a  pitiful  adventurer  who 
came  grovelling  and  whining  to  her  feet, 
in  the  teeth  of  dignity  and  decency  —  all 
stung  him  to  the  quick.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  curse  the  treacherous  coquetry  that, 
as  he  told  himself,  had  lured  him  on  to  the 
avowal.  Then,  in  a  revulsion  of  fairer 
feeling,  he  turned  his  anger  on  himself,  for 
adding  injury  to  injury,  by  blaming  Maude 
for  a  show  of  common  feeling  to  an  old 
friend.  He  felt,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
unlucky  interview  could  not  be  brought  too 
quickly  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  best 
atonement  he  could  make  was  to  be  gone  at 
once.  With  a  violent  effort,  he  said,  with 
tolerable  calm,  —  "  Forgive  me,  Maude, 
and  farewell.  I  have  been  wrong  from 
first  to  last,  and  you  could  not  have  spoken 
otherwise." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  turned 
away.  If  he  lingered  a  little  in  the  hopes 
that  one  might  come,  he  lingered  in  vain ; 
and  the  best  Maude  could  do  with  her  feel- 
ings was  to  prevent  them  venting  them- 
selves in  bitter  words. 

"  I  thought  things  could  hardly  be  worse 
with  me  than  they  were,"  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  strode  down  the  hill  from  the 
house;  "but  it  only  wanted  this,  and  now 
that  I'm  in  the  vein  for  a  little  friendly 
talk,  I'll  drive  to  Hestercombe  House,  and 
get  my  interview  over  with  his  lordship." 

But  his  lordship  had  gone  down  dc  Rush- 
brook  that  morning  by  the  ten  o'clock  ex- 
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press,  leaving  neither  letter  nor  message 
for  Mr.  Childersleigh. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
MR.    CHILDERSLEIGH  FINDS    A    TRAINER. 

Rabelais'  mauvais  quart  d'heure  be- 
comes an  evil  one  indeed,  when  you  set 
yourself  to  overhaul  the  bills  and  rake  up 
the  memories  that  register  the  indiscretions 
of  a  lifetime.  The  ghosts  of  long-forgot- 
ten follies  come  flitting  round  you,  and  re- 
pentance is  only  sincere  when  it  is  too  late. 
Then  if  your  purse  has  been  emptying 
itself  in  the  meantime,  until  the  small 
change  that  remains  barely  suffices  the  de- 
mands of  the  hour,  you  seem  likely  to  buy 
your  Barmecide  feasts  rand  desserts  of  the 
apples  of  Sodom  with  many  a  meal  of 
bread  and  water,  not  to  say,  husks  from  the 
swine-trough. 

Hugh  Childersleigh  sat  in  his  room, 
bending  moodily  over  a  table  covered  with 
papers.  As  he  laboured  at  making  out  a 
balance  on  the  sheet  before  him,  his  fea- 
tures lengthened  visibly  with  the  growing 
column  of  figures  on  the  debit  side.  It  is 
astounding  the  series  of  surprises  that  await 
the  man  extravagant  in  his  habits  and  care- 
less in  his  accounts,  when  for  once  in  his 
life  he  sets  himself  to  puzzle  out  his  liabili- 
ties. That  bill  of  Poole's  that  has  been 
running  years  longer  than  he  dreamed,  that 
other  of  Dusautoy's  he  was  so  sure  had 
been  settled  long  before.  After  all  the 
money  he  had  fooled  away  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  and  on  the  Quai  des  Bergues  with 
Parisian  and  Genevese  jewellers,  he  cannot 
conceive  how  these  men  in  Bond  Street  and 
Brook  Street  can  have  run  their  accounts 
so  far  and  so  fast.  Yet  each  item  as  he 
scans  it  verifies  itself  unpleasantly,  linking 
itself  to  some  little  episode  of  folly.  Then 
there  are  the  pair  of  Westley  Richards  he 
bought  three  years  before,  and  parted  with 
at  the  end  of  the  season  —  deadly  as  they 
proved  —  for  a  later  improvement  in  breech- 
loaders :  there  is  the  rifle  he  got  rid  of 
only  to  replace  it  with  a  worse  one,  be- 
cause, after  missing  three  stags  clean,  and 
hitting  another  well  behind,  he  chose  to 
condemn  it  as  too  straight  in  the  stock. 
There  is  the  mail-phaeton  and  the  T- 
cart;  the  harness  and  saddlery  —  boots  — 
breeches  —  and  sheaves  of  wine-bills  from 
wine-merchants  who  charge  unconscionable 
prices  for  unlimited  credit. 

Reminders  like  these,  although  repre- 
senting nothing  insignificant  in  the  aggre- 
gate, were  among  the  least  formidable  of 
the  demons  that  Childersleigh's  investiga- 
tion evoked  from  that  tin  box  into  which 
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for  years  back  he  had  tossed  indiscrimi- 
nately everything  relating  to  business. 
True,  with  but  a  single  exception,  he  had 
not  to  deal  with  any  of  those  outlying  bits 
of  venomous  stamped  papers,  which,  accu- 
mulating liabilities  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, go  to  work  on  a  man's  fortunes  as 
swiftly  and  surely  as  an  army  of  white  ants 
saps  the  foundations  of  a  house  in  the 
tropics.  He  had  had  his  mother's  money 
to  cut  on  and  come  again.  When  Miss 
Childersleigh's  supplies  and  his  own  dwind- 
ling income  ran  out,  so  far  he  had  been 
prudent  that  he  had  regulated  his  pace  on 
what  he  assumed  to  be  tolerably  reasonable 
expectations.  Having  always  hitherto,  in 
case  of  the  worst,  found  money  at  call,  he 
had  never  been  driven  to  borrow  on  usury. 
He  had  sought  to  eke  out  the  wrecks  of  his 
revenues  by  investing  in  securities  more  or 
less  perilously  speculative ;  but  how  much 
he  had  sold  out,  or  how  these  investments 
generally  stood,  he  had  scarcely  informed 
himself  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 
Times  he  knew  had  been  excellent  in  the 
City,  and  now,  while  he  was  staggered  by 
the  swelling  aggregate  of  his  debts,  he  bol- 
stered himself  up  with  the  prospect  of  a 
good  round  sum  on  the  other  side.  A 
complication  of  calls,  sales,  transfers  from 
one  security  to  another  must  assuredly 
have  muddled  his  understanding,  for  he 
found  a  deficiency  that  fell  thousands  below 
the  lowest  sum  his  hopes  had  counted  on. 
Again  and  again  he  checked  off  the  figures, 
and  time  after  time  he  brought  out  the 
same  uncompromising  and  unsatisfactory 
results.  They  were  inconceivable  but  in- 
disputable. Without  the  legacy  accruing 
from  Miss  Childersleigh  he  would  have 
stood  actually  to  the  bad :  with  it,  he  had 
some  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousands  he 
could  call  his  own. 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  Before  the  empty 
fireplace,  his  brows  crumpling  in  profound 
thought.  "  It's  a  small  sum  to  grow  into  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  three  years,  but  on 
every  account  the  trial  must  be  made. 
Nothing  for  me  now  but  hope  and  hard 
work,  and  utter  change  of  life.  I'll  see 
everything  put  straight  at  once,  find  out  to 
a  shilling  how  I  stand  and  what  I've  got  to 
look  to.  Hemprigge's  the  man  to  clear 
up  things  for  me ;  he's  sharp  and  quick  and 
secresy  incarnate.  Then  he  knows  some- 
thing of  my  affairs  already,  and  as  there's  no 
use  whatever  in  shilly-shallying,  I'll  write 
him  at  once  and  see  him  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Robert  Hemprigge's  chambers  were 
on  a  first  floor  in  Sackville  Street,  over 
Kaltwasser's  the  German  tailor,  with  whom 
he  had  certain  financial  relations.     There 
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was  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about  Mr. 
Hemprigge  altogether ;  his  earliest  antecen- 
dents  were  lost  in  impenetrable  haze,  and 
there  might  fairly  be  a  question  as  to  what 
was  his  present  profession.  All  that  those 
who  cared  to  interest  themselves  in  the  sub- 
ject could  learn,  was  that  he  had  nursed  his 
talents  in  Mr.  Rivington's  office,  and  only 
left  it  to  set  up  on  his  own  account,  and 
that  although  he  was  not  believed  to  have 
one  single  relation  in  the  world,  he  had 
floated  off,  to  all  appearance  very  fairly 
supplied  with  capital  —  capital  his  business 
imperatively  demanded.  He  wrote  him- 
self solicitor,  but  his  practice  lay  mainly 
along  the  bypaths  of  the  profession.  In 
certain  branches  of  the  law  he  had  all  facts, 
authorities,  and  precedents  at  his  finger- 
ends  ;  and  few  men,  for  example,  were 
more  profoundly  versed  in  all  that  apper- 
tained to  the  insolvent  courts  or  concerned 
attachments  on  civil  process.  Not  that  he 
practiced  in  Basinghall  Street  or  often 
figured  personally  in  its  precincts  ;  but  his 
work  lay  a  good  deal  with  a  set  of  clients 
whose  mode  of  living  entailed  involuntary 
acquaintance  with  the  statutes  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  whose  habit  of  blindly  outrun- 
ning the  constable  was  continually  landing 
them  in  social  quagmires,  where  they  could 
only  be  extricated  by  judicious  counsels. 
Neither  could  Mr.  Hemprigge  be  properly 
termed  a  money-lender,  although  pecuniary 
advances  figured  largely  among  his  trans- 
actions. If  none  of  his  clients  had  been 
heard  to  grumble  at  the  moderation  of  his 
terms,  yet  en  revanche,  he  absolutely  set  his 
face  against  lending  on  securities  that  were 
rotten,  even  at  usury  the  most  seductive. 
He  knew  that  character  was  capital,  and 
with  the  hope  of  a  long  life  before  him  had 
no  idea  of  having  his  name  mixed  up  in 
questionable  transactions,  or  of  prematurely 
killing  the  goose*' that  he  meant  to  supply 
his  table  regularly  with  golden  eggs. 

He  was  a  dark,  dapper  little  gentleman, 
somewhere  about  thirty,  although  looking 
considerably  older.  In  dress,  he  was  al- 
ways at  least  abreast  of  the  latest  fashion, 
—  often  somewhat  in  advance  of  it.  On 
the  special  morning  when  we  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, in  his  low-cut  white  vest,  wide- 
lapelled  blue  morning-coat,  linked  by  a 
single  button  far  below  the  waist,  and  set 
off  with  a  snowy  sprig  of  myosotis,  with  his 
profusion  of  pin,  stud,  and  watch-chain,  his 
artistically-cut  peach-coloured  trousers,  and 
lacquered  high-heeled  boots,  he  looked  any- 
thing but  austerely  professional.  But,  man 
of  fashion  as  he  dressed,  Mr.  Hemprigge 
kept  his  bright  black  eye  riveted  unwink- 
ingly  on  the  main  chance ;  and  now,  at  half- 


past  nine,  having  deposited  his  glossy  hat 
and  lavender  gloves  on  a  side-table,  he  dis- 
posed himself  methodically  to  open  his  let- 
ters. One  or  two  he  flung  below  the  table ; 
one  or  two  more  he  glanced  at,  and  care- 
fully laid  aside.  But  it  was  the  last  he 
chanced  to  take  up  that  interested  him  the 
most.  It  was  the  note  written  by  our  friend 
Childersleigh  the   night  before,  and  simply 

ran :  — 

>* 

Albany,  Thursday.     ' 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  some  business  I  am  anx-  - 

ious  you  should  take  in  hand  for  me  at  once. 

If  I  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  be 

with  you  at  eleven  to-morrow  to  talk  it  over. — 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  Childersleigh. 

Hemprigge's  face  brightened  as,  rubbing 
his  hands,  he  chuckled  out  in  great  glee, 
"  Sooner  than  I  hoped,  and  ten  times  bet- 
ter than  I  expected."  Then  he  took  from 
a  drawer  in  his  writing-table  a  morocco- 
bound  ledger,  whose  patent  lock  yielded  to 
the  gold  key  that  hung  to  his  watch-chain. 
The  volume  contained  a  list  of  clients  al- 
phabetically indexed.  Each  name  headed  a 
page  or  pages,  and  was  the  text  for  notes 
more  or  less  full.  The  facts  they  were 
pregnant  with  would  have  equally  surprised 
and  disgusted  the  subjects  of  the  biogra- 
phies, and  might  have  made  them  set  Mr. 
Hemprigge  down  as  in  league  with  Satan, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  the  detective  police. 
Those  that  were  dedicated  to  Childersleigh 
were  exceptionally  ample,  and  Hemprigge, 
it  seemed,  was  especially  well  read  in  them, 
for  he  merely  ran  eye  and  finger  down  the 
leaves  as  if  to  make  sure  that  no  points  had 
escaped  his  attention;  then,  pending  the 
hour  of  the  appointment,  tried  with  indiffer- 
ent success  to  address  himself  to  other  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hemprigge's  suite  of  chambers  was 
not  extensive,  and  although  a  good  deal  of 
money  passed  through  his  bankers  one  way 
or  another,  his  staff"  limited  itself  to  a  clerk 
and  an  errand-boy.  The  rooms  consisted 
of  a  front  one,  consecrated  to  himself,  one 
behind,  to  which  he  relegated  his  clerk,  and 
a  den  devoted  to  the  boy.  The  first  was 
handsomely,  not  to  say  showily,  furnished 
in  walnut-wood  and  green  morocco.  Like 
those  in  a  dentist's  operating-room,  the  el- 
bow-chairs arranged  for  the  use  of  clients 
were  miracles  of  ease.  The  writing-table, 
with  its  countless  drawers,  had  received 
commendation  at  an  industrial  exhibition  as 
a  triumph  of  Viennese  carving.  The  cli- 
ent's boot  buried  itself  well  over  the  sole  in 
the  rich  pile  of  a  Turkey  carpet ;  the  whole 
place  had  that  air  of  business  made  easy  that 
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smacks  of  the  quack  rather  than  the  regular 
practitioner.  That  the  business  transacted 
in  it  was  often  strictly  confidential  might  be 
divined  from  the  heavy  swing-doors  that 
backed  up  the  ordinary  ones  communicating 
with  the  passage  and  the  clerk's  room. 
Childersleigh  had  originally  heard  of  Hem- 
prigge  in  Rivington's  office,  and  subse- 
quently had  been  introduced  to  him  pro- 
fessionally by  his  cousin  Rushbrook,  who 
not  unfrequently  stood  in  need  of  the  ser- 
vices of  "  a  financial  agent."  But  his  own 
dealings  in  Sackville  Street  had  been  con- 
fined very  much  to  turf  commissions  left 
with  Hemprigge  during  his  absence  from 
England,  or  the  arranging  of  an  occasional 
advance  on  securities  personal  or  not  strictly 
negotiable. 

It  was  into  this  luxurious  apartment  that 
Childersleigh  was  ushered  on  the  morning 
in  question,  and  Mr.  Heinprigge's  greeting 
was  deferentially  warm. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Childersleigh.  I 
heard  you  were  in  town,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  had  been  looking  for  the  honour  of  a 
visit." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Hemprigge  ?  Yes, 
I'm  here  on  family  affairs,  and  I've  got  some 
rather  delicate  business  I  want  arranged 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

"  Whatever  it  is,  I  need  hardly  say 
you  may  rely  on  its  having  my  best  atten- 
tion." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,  and  of  course,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  that  passes  be- 
tween us  is  in  the  strictest  confidence.  The 
truth  is,  unpleasant  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred, and " 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  but  per- 
haps it  will  be  the  shortest  way,  and  save 
some  little  trouble,  if  I  tell  you  how  much 
of  your  affairs  I  know  already.  You  can 
correct  me  where  I  am  wrong,  or  add  any- 
thing you  choose  to  nay  story.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  circumstances,  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  my  frankness,  but  I  am  right,  am  I 
not,  in  thinking  that  in  place  of  finding  your- 
self unconditionally  heir  to  Miss  Childers- 
leigh, you  have  a  legacy  of  20,000Z.,  the 
option  of  using  the  house  in  Harley  Street, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  property  on  cer- 
tain conditions  ?  " 
---"  Really  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  —  " 

"  How  I  came  to  learn  all  this.  But  it  is 
true,  is  it  not  ?  You  must  pardon  me,  Mr. 
Childersleigh,  if  I  have  found  means  of  an- 
ticipating yo'ir  intended  disclosures.  But, 
in  my  way  of  business,  knowledge  is  both 
power  and  profit  to  me,  and  the  better  in- 
formed I  am  the  more  helpful  can  I  be  to 
my  clients." 

Childersleigh  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"  Well,  however  you  came  by  it,  in  this 
case  the  knowledge  is  perfectly  accurate. 
You  know  the  extravagant  conditions  of  the 
will,  but,  however  wild  they  are,  it  is  my 
fixed  purpose  to  try  to  satisfy  them." 

"Difficult  conditions  assuredly  —  by  Ho 
means  wild  or,  at  least,  extravagant,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so  much." 

"  Briefly  then,  if  they  are  to  be  fulfilled 
at  all,  it  must  be  done  out  of  England ;  so 
it  seems  to  me  at  least.  What  I  want  you 
to  do  is  to  examine  into  all  the  papers  I  shall 
leave  with  you,  balance  my  accounts,  realize 
my  investments,  pay  my  debts,  and  finally 
let  me  know  precisely  how  I  stand,  and  that 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  time  is  money  to 
me,  and  I  long  to  be  at  work.  As  I  make 
it  out,  I  am  disgusted  to  find  myself  actually 
a  thousand  or  two  to  the  bad." 

"  Without  the  legacy  ?  " 

"Without  the  legacy,  of  course." 

"And  without  parting  with  Childers- 
leigh ?  " 

"  Certainly  without  parting  with  Childers- 
leigh." 

"  I  should  say,  were  you  to  dispose  of 
Childersleigh  in  building-lots, —  the  park  is 
never  likely  to  sell  better  than  now.  You 
can't  raise  another  shilling  on  mortgage ; 
but  if  you  were  to  throw  it  into  the  market, 
the  Land  Companies  would  be  after  it,  like 
sharks  swarming  round  a  bait.  I'd  under- 
take they  should  run  it  up,  so  as  to  put  10,- 
0001.  in  your  pocket ;  and  then  there's  the 
furniture  —  the  plate  —  the  pictures." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  sell  a  foot  of  it ;  not  in 
the  meantime  at  least." 

"  Good!  and  in  my  opinion  you're  quite 
right,  if  you'll  let  me  say  so.  Now  may  I 
ask  if  your  proposed  confidence  in  me  ex- 
tends to  your  schemes  for  the  future?" 

"They're  vague  enough  as  yet,  since  I 
only  began  to  shape  them  yesterday,  and 
mad  enough,  as  most  people  would  say. 
But  when  you've  only  a  small  stake  to  play 
to  win  a  big  one,  it's  no  use  pottering  over 
your  game." 

"  None  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  there's  only  one  way  I  can  see  to  _l-> 
give  me  even  a  chance  ;  and  with  it  there's 
a  chance,  and  that's  all.  The  odds  against 
me  are  what  you  please,  but  you  must  not 
forget  I  play  to  win  some  dozen  times  my 
stake.  In  short,  what  I  think  of,  is  plung- 
ing on  mining  ventures  in  Nevada  or  Col- 
orado. I  know  the  country,  and  I've  often 
thought  before  that,  if- 1  had  nothing  else  to 
look  to,  the  life  would  suit  me  well.  Put- 
ting the  end  out  of  the  question,  I  should 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  game.  Fortunes 
have  been  made  there  and  will  be  made 
again,  and  it's  just  on  the  cards  that  one  of 
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them  may  come  my  way.  Go  there  with 
capital,  prospect  a  good  claim  and  the  thing's 
done." 

"The  thing's  been  done  no  doubt,  but 
for  one  that  makes  a  fortune  a  hundred 
make  a  miss." 

"Nothing  venture,  nothing  win.  I  start 
by  saying  I  play  a  desperate  game.  I'm 
sick  of  England,  and,  alter  all,  missing  the 
money,  I  hedge  for  the  excitement." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  admit  your 
game's  a  desperate  one  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  listen  to  me,  I'm  vain  enough 
to  think  I  can  prove  that  you  may  play  it 
on  velvet  and  play  it  at  home.  You  may 
miss  Miss  Childersleigh's  money,  it's  true  ; 
although  I  don't  for  a  moment  believe  you 
need.  But  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
you  shall  have  excitement  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  the  absolute  certainty  of 
winning  something  handsome  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"  I've  told  you  the  way  I  thought  of  go- 
ing to  work ;  but,  as  I  say,  as  yet  I've  set- 
tled nothing.  Show  me  a  better  by  all 
means." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  why  you  should  go 
abroad  on  what,  to  be  frank,  seems  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  the  precious  metals,  when 
you  can  find  them  at  home  in  heaps,  lying 
readv  to  vour  hand." 

"Where?" 

"  Why,  in  the  City  here,  within  an  eigh- 
teenpenny  cab-fare  of  the  room  we  sit  in. 
Never  were  such  times  as  the  times  that 
are,  except  those  that  are  to  come.  At 
this  moment  a  man  who  has  energy  and 
brains,  as  well  as  position,  has  positively 
the  winning  cards  forced  into  his  hands, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  play  them  down. 
There's  an  absolute  glut  of  money,  and  a 
perfect  flush  of  credit :  shoals  of  investors 
with  their  pockets  running  over,  only  wait- 
ing and  praying  for  some  one  to  show  them 
where  to  empty  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage." 

"  In  that  case,  Hemprigge,  may  I  ask  why 
you  don't ?" 

"  Why  I  don't  cut  in  and  win  myself? 
Why,  simply  because,  although  I  may  think 
I  have  the  energy,  and  perhaps  the  brains, 
I  want  the  position,  and  position's  the  one 
essential  to  the  alchemy  that  turns  brass  to 
gold.  Look  here,  Mr.  Childersleigh :  for 
my  own  sake  I  mean  to  be  perfectly  open 
with  you,  so  I'll  break  through  my  habits 
and  repay  confidence  with  candour.  For 
years  past  I've  sat  watching  for  an  opening, 
waiting  for  a  backer  —  a  partner  —  a  pa- 
tron, call  it  what  you  will.  No  need  wast- 
ing breath  in  telling  you  I  look  to  making 
my  fortune  with  yours ;  and  be  sure,  after 
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waiting  so  long,  I  fear  failure  too  much  to 
risk  it  rashly.  I  could  have  found  men 
with  names,  and  I  could  have  found  men  of 
business,  but  perhaps  I  pushed  caution  to 
fastidiousness.  Our  intercourse,  slight  as 
it  has  been,  has  convinced  me  that  you  have 
the  talent  for  it  all,  although,  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  few  of  the  gentlemen  I  have 
the  honour  of  acting  for,  have  shown  them- 
selves more  careless  in  business  matters. 
That  I  come  to  you  with  the  offer  shows 
that  in  saying  so  I  don't  flatter  you." 

Childersleigh  was  impressed  by  the  air 
of  conviction  and  unconscious  patronage  in 
Hemprigge's  manner  to  the  full  as  much  as 
by  his  words.  He  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window.  The  other  eyed  him  with  the 
half-excited,  half-complacent  look  of  the 
angler  who  feels  his  salmon  is  securely 
hooked,  and  that  the  fish,  although  he  may 
sulk  a  bit  at  first,  is  sure,  bar  accidents,  to 
come  to  land. 

"Have  you  any  particular  scheme  in 
view,  Hemprigge  ?  " 

"  As  I've  begun  by  making  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  I  may  as  well  go 
on.  My  idea  is  a  credit  company.  Once 
well  afloat,  and  that  I  don't  doubt  of,  if  I 
can  only  persuade  you  to  lend  us  your 
shoulder,  the  risks  in  these  times  ought  to 
be  nothing  at  all,  the  profits  pretty  nearly 
what  you  like  to  fix  them  at.  Chairman, 
Mr.  Childersleigh  of  Childersleigh.  We 
put  up  a  banker  or  a  peer  for  the  vice. 
Robert  Hemprigge,  Esq.,  I  should  suggest 
as  managing  director.  With  you  showing 
the  way,  we  shall  only  have  to  pick  and 
choose  among  the  men  who  press  in  to  fol- 
low. Time  and  exertions  of  chairman  and 
board  remunerated  by  fixed  salary  and  com- 
mission. The  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
public  flock  in  to  bear  us  out  and  make 
their  fortunes  with  our  own.  Shares  rising 
like  mercury  in  the  dog-days,  and  standing 
at  cent,  per  cent,  premium.  New  issues. 
Companies  financed  and  floated  with  their 
shares  commanding  fabulous  premiums,  the 
first  refusal  of  them  to  our  board  and  our 
shareholders.  Now,  Mr.  Childersleigh, 
isn't  that  an  easier  way  to  wealth  than  the 
one  that  lies  across  the  Atlantic,  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  through  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada?" 

"  But  we  are  travelling  it  a  little  too  fast, 
aren't  we,  Mr.  Hemprigge  ?  Baiting  for 
capital,  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  take  a  pauper 
for  your  chairman  ?  Any  one  who  cares  to 
inquire  into  my  circumstances,  will  find  out 
all  about  Miss  Childersleigh  throwing  me 
over,  and  even  exaggerate  the  grief  she's 
left  me  in." 

"  Pardon  me  again;  but  has  she  thrown 
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you  over  ?  She  has  left  you  her  whole  for- 
tune absolutely,  on  certain  conditions  —  a 
magnificent  contingent  asset  at  the  worst. 
You  go  to  reside  in  her  house,  and  that 
alone  means  unlimited  credit.  Then  no 
one  is  in  the  secret  as  to  how  deeply  Chil- 
dersleigh  is  dipped ;  but  every  one  knows 
suburban  properties  to  be  immensely  valu- 
able ;  and  so  far  as  the  world  is  at  all  the 
wiser,  you  are  a  man  of  large  independent 
fortune.  Pm  sure  you  always  lived  as  if 
you  were  ;  and  thus  all  the  money  you  have 
sunk  in  extravagance  turns  out  an  excellent 
investment,  one  that  will  yield  you  hand- 
some interest  from  this  day  forward.  You 
know  every  one  and  every  one  knows  you. 
Your  name  will  puff  the  scheme  in  Belgravia 
and  St.  James's,  and  it's  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  city  as  well." 

"I've  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
City  House,  as  you  are  aware." 

"lam,  but  who  else  ?  To  the  east  of  St. 
Paul's,  a  Childersleigh's  name  is  like  a 
Rothschild's,  a  fortune  in  itself." 

"  Once  for  all,  Hemprigge,  and  before 
going  further,  let  us  fairly  understand  each 
other.  Nothing  in  the  world  shall  induce 
me  to  do  anything  bordering  on  the  dishon- 
ourable —  not  for  Miss  Childersleigh's 
money  ten  times  told.  Pll  be  no  decoy- 
duck  to  lead  fools  into  ruin." 

"  Pve  far  too  much  respect  for  my  own 
reputation,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  regard  for  my  own  safety,  to  suggest 
to  you  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
honourable ;  and  what's  more,  all  princi- 
ple apart,  I'm  persuaded  that  honesty  is 
our  only  sensible  policy.  The  weak  point 
in  most  of  these  schemes  is,  that  the  direc- 
tors bite  themselves  in  trying  to  bite  the 
public.  I  intend  that  anything  we  found 
shall  be  built  so  strong  as  to  outlast  us 
both.  But  everything  of  the  sort  must 
necessarily  be  a  question  of  credit  as  well 
as  cash ;  and,  after  all,  what's  credit  in  its 
legitimate  expansion  but  a  mere  trading  on 
other  people's  fancies.  Your  credit  is 
sound  and  excellent,  as  I  have  had  the  hon- 
our of  showing  you,  but  the  world  is  dis- 
trustful. Thus  if  it  believes  you  connected 
with  the  house  in  Lombard  Street,  it  will 
only  be  travelling  to  a  right  conclusion  by  a 
wrong  road,  that's  all." 

"  Then  I  should  certainly  never  commit 
myself  to  liabilities  unless  I  saw  a  certainty 
of  acquitting  myself  of  them  in  any  case." 

"  That  you  need  not  do.  We  feel  our 
way,  making  sure  of  each  step  of  our 
ground  as  we  go,  and  then,  depend  upon 
it,  there's  no  ri.sk  of  finding  ourselves  floun- 
dering out  of  our  depths.  Remember,  too, 
as  to  your  private  means,  to  ease  your  eon- 
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science,  that  if  the  worst  should  come .  to 
the  worst,  Childersleigh  and  its  fittings  are 
good  for  some  15,000/.  or  20,000Z. 

"But  about  accepting  a  post  of  respon- 
sibility in  a  great  company,  without  busi- 
ness habits  or  training  ?  As  my  powers 
are  now,  signing  a  cheque  is  about  their 
limit,  I  should  say." 

"As  limited  companies  go,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  essential  that  you  should  know 
anything  more,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  as  you 
may  see  by  glancing  over  the  Joint  Stock 
Directory,  unless  indeed  a  man  means  to 
make  a  grand  coup  as  you  do.  But  I  re- 
peat, I  should  never  have  spoken  as  I  have 
were  I  not  convinced  that  in  half-a-dozen 
of  months  you  would  have  all  you  need  to 
know  at  your  finger-ends.  If  I  did  not  be- 
lieve you  had  talent  —  ay,  I'll  call  it  genius 
—  for  the  work,  be  sure  I  should  never 
have  come  to  you.  For  myself,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  I  know  all  the  ropes  in  the 
City,  and  the  men  who  hold  them,  too,  as 
well  as  most  people ;  and  so  indeed  I 
ought,  for  I've  been  studying  them  for 
years  back  with  a  view  to  this  very  thing. 
I  don't  want  to  hurry  you  to  a  decision, 
Mr.  Childersleigh  ;  take  your  time.  But  I 
know  you're  not  the  man  to  hesitate  when 
you've  once  weighed  thoroughly  all  that  is 
to  be  said  for  and  against,  and  I  confess  I 
shall  be  anxious  to  have  your  answer." 

"  I'll  bring  it  you  by  this  time  to-morrow, 
I  promise  you ;  meantime,  be  it  under- 
stood, I  pledge  myself  to  nothing  what- 
ever." 

"  Good  !  I  ask  nothing  more  than  that 
you  think  it  well  over.  The  more  you 
think  of  it  the  less  likely  are  you  to  go 
prospecting  among  bears,  roughs,  and  In- 
dians, while  you  have  veins  of  surface-gold 
at  home  only  waiting  the  working." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    CREDIT    FONCIER    AND   MOBILIER    OF 
TURKEY  (LIMITED). 

The  oftener  Hugh  turned  over  in  hisr—. 
mind  that  idea  of  Mr.  Hemprigge's,  the 
more  he  found  to  fascinate  him  in  it. 
Not  the  least  of  its  seductions  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  its  mere  contemplation  had 
already  given  a  new  zest  to  his  life,  open- 
ing him  up  fresh  interests.  It  promised 
at  once  to  distract  his  mind  from  idle  re- 
grets, and  to  fill,  with  an  object  that 
would  bring  all  his  powers  and  energies 
into  play,  the  void  left  by  his  disappoint- 
ment. Then  there  was  an  omen  of  suc- 
cess in  the  very  quartering  himself  in  that 
dull,  old  mansion  in  Harley  Street.  In- 
stead of  running  away  with  a  vague  threat 
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of  returning  victorious  —  a  threat  in  which 
no  one  would  believe  —  he  set  his  foot 
down  to  fight  his  battle  on  the  very  ground 
he  meant  to  win.  And  his  present  rela- 
tions with  Sir  Basil  went  some  way  towards 
recommending  the  plan.  He  thought  the 
banker  had  used  him  badly  ;  and,  although 
he  wished  the  old  man  no  positive  harm, 
yet  there  seemed  poetical  and  appropriate 
justice  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
own  country,  and  charging  as  a  free  lance 
into  the  very  city  of  the  Childersleighs. 

He  knew  Sir  Basil  to  hold  in  orthodox 
hatred  limited  liability  in  every  shape :  all 
the  financing  that  smacked  of  the  revolu- 
tionary school ;  and,  above  all,  the  levia- 
than financiers  and  mushroom  nouveaux 
riches  themselves.  Sir  Basil  regarded  their 
principles  as  vicious,  and  their  practice  as 
pestilential.  He  disliked  them  as  dwarfing 
respectable,  hereditary  businesses  and  de- 
vested them  as  taking  the  wind  out  of  old- 
tasiiioned  sails.  Although  the  clientele  of 
Childersleighs'  was  one  that  suffered  as  lit- 
tle as  any  by  the  growth  of  this  heterodox 
competition,  yet  it  had  not  gone  entirely 
unscathed ;  and  besides,  it  is  but  human 
nature  to  lose  your  pleasure  in  modest 
gains,  when  you  see  reckless  rivals  sweep- 
ing up  profits  by  armfuls.  Although  the 
head  of  Childersleighs'  never  showed  more 
demonstratively  dignified  than  now  that  his 
house's  ascendency  became  daily  more 
questionable,  yet  there  was  mortification 
implied  in  the  growing  aggressiveness  of 
his  demeanour.  It  would  mix  fresh  bitter 
in  the  cup  if  the  head  of  his  family  carried 
its  honoured  name  over  to  the  hostile  camp, 
and  sullied  its  lustre  among  the  dregs  that 
in  these  latter  days  were  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  City.  If  considerations  like 
these  were  unchristian  and  censurable,  it 
may  be  fairly  owned  Sir  Basil  ought  to  bear 
his  share  of  their  blame. 

Then  for  the  chance  of  success.  Hugh 
felt  a  scheme  might  be  shaped  which  should 
give  fair  promise  of  it,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  launch  out  on  nothing  that  was  unlikely 
to  get  safe  to  port.  Hitherto  he  had  had 
little  reason  to  trouble  himself  about  Hem- 
prigge's  principles,  and  now  that  he  came 
to  think  them  over,  he  hesitated  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion,  but,  be  they  what  they 
might,  he  had  great  faith  in  his  own 
shrewdness,  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
things.  Then  Hemprigge  was  a  man  who, 
with  all  his  professional  deference  of  man- 
ner, knew  that  it  was  simple  wisdom  to 
speak  on  subjects  on  which  he  was  at  home 
with  an  unassuming  authority  that  would 
not  be  denied,  and  he  had  the  knack  of  in- 
spiring his  listeners  with  at  least  a  fair  idea 
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of  his  value.  Hugh  felt,  too,  there  was 
high  compliment  implied  in  the  offer  being 
made  him  at  all,  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  been  soundly  judged  upon  grounds 
inconceivably  slight  made  him  the  more 
persuaded  of  the  solicitor's  astuteness. 

' '  Mr.  Hemprigge  deceives  himself  on 
one  point,  however,  I  suspect,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  he  may  find  a  master  where 
he  sought  an  intelligent  tool,  although,  if 
the  struggle  came  soon,  and  on  details 
where  he  is  at  home  and  I  all  abroad,  he 
will  have  more  in  his  favour  than  I  like  to 
think  of." 

Perhaps  what  pleased  him  least  was  the 
idea  that  the  tacit  partnership,  in  which 
Hemprigge  at  first  would  figure  almost  as  a 
patron,  must  throw  them  necessarily  into 
friendly  or  even  familiar  contact.  Regarded 
as  an  intimate,  eveything  about  Hemprigge 
—  mind,  matter,  even  dress  —  jarred  on 
him,  almost  to  repugnance.  But,  as  he 
comforted  himself,  "  Trade,  as  well  as  pov- 
erty, throws  one  with  strange  bedfellows, 
and  one  good  thing  is  that  Hemprigge  is  quite 
sharp  enough  to  take  a  hint  when  it  suits 
his  purpose.  If  I  can't  manage  to  keep  him 
in  his  place  without  giving  him  good  reason 
to  be  huffed,  why,  he  may  take  what  liber- 
ties he  likes  —  that's  all !  " 

Meanwhile,  the  course  of  Mr.  Hem- 
prigge's  reflections  had  followed  those  of 
Mr.  Childersleigh,  with  a  precision  that  did 
great  honour  to  his  acuteness,  and  had  the 
latter  gentleman  been  in  the  secret  of  the 
former's  thoughts,  he  would  have  had  both 
hopes  and  fears  proportionately  strength- 
ened. Hemprigge  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  answer  to  his  proposition 
would  be  favourable,  and  as  he  had  delib- 
erately satisfied  himself  of  the  value  of  his 
ally  beforehand,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed he  would  have  been  highly  gratified. 
So  he  was  in  the  main,  but  very  similar 
doubts  troubled  him  to  those  that  disturbed 
Childersleigh,  and  he  questioned  the  docility 
of  his  coveted  acquisition.  He  felt  some- 
thing like  the  man  who  has  made  prize  of  a 
half-broken  elephant;  the  animal  may  prove 
most  valuable  if  he  can  only  keep  it  in  hand, 
but  then  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  break 
away,  and  trample  its  keeper  under  foot. 
However,  it  was  after  mature  thought  he 
had  decided  that  he  would  not  have  a  pup- 
pet for  his  nominal  chief,  and  ignorance  of 
business  in  its  practical  workings  must  for 
a  time  surely  keep  Hugh  in  leading-strings. 
For  a  greater  or  less  share  of  influence  over 
him  in  the  future,  Hemprigge  relied  on  those 
resources  of  his  own  in  which,  with  some 
reason,  he  placed  very  considerable  faith. 

No  sooner  was  Hugh's  mind  made  up  than 
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his  brain  was  working.  While  he  deter- 
mined from  the  first  to  be  guided  implicitly  by 
Hemprigge's  superior  knowledge,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  pure  detail,  he  was  equally  decided 
to  have  his  say  in  the  general  arrangements. 
Hemprigge's  experience  was  essential  to 
float  the  scheme,  his  own  broader  views  and 
more  extensive  information  should  have  full 
play  in  fixing  the  direction  of  the  voyage. 

"  Nothing  like  beginning  as  you  mean  to 
go  on  ;  I  shall  start  by  showing  him  a  will  of 
my  own,  while  I  make  it  equally  clear  it  is 
always  amenable  to  reason,  and  I  ask  noth- 
ing better  than  to  concede  the  same  to  him." 

Accordingly  he  despatched  a  note  to  Sack- 
ville  Street,  simply  intimating  his  consent, 
and  proposing  a  quiet  dinner  that  evening 
in  his  rooms  with  a  view  to  talking  matters 
over. 

During  the  meal  and  while  the  silent 
Sams  was  pervading  the  apartment,  the 
conversation  ran  on  anything  but  the  sub- 
ject that  was  engrossing  the  thoughts  of 
both.  Childersleigh  knew  his  intelligent 
domestic,  and  was  aware  that  —  with  his 
curiosity  stimulated  by  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  his  master  dining  tete-h-tete  with 
so  unwonted  a  guest, —  he  would  make  him- 
self all  ears  for  the  occasion.  But  at  last 
the  dessert  was  on  the  table  and  the  gentle- 
men were  left  to  their  wine,  and  Childers- 
leigh pushed  the  decanters  across  to  Hemp- 
rigge.  That  gentleman  deliberately  filled 
a  bumper  of  claret  and  raising  it  in  his 
hand,  observed  smilingly  to  his  entertainer, 
—  "Well,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  do  we  drink 
success  to  the  grand  enterprise  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  Hemprigge  —  provision- 
ally. You  see  I  accustom  myself  to  joint- 
stock  jargon  already,"  and  he  placed  marked 
emphasis  on  the  "  provisionally." 

"  You'll  think  in  it  bjr-and-by  I  foresee. 
If  you  only  buckle  to  the  work,  you're  not 
a  man  to  do  things  by  halves.  Then  here'f 
prosperity  to  the  embryo  giant,  and  befor< 
he's  three  years  old,  may  he  have  worked 
out  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  made-  youi- 
fortune  and  mine  and  many  another  per- 
son's." 

_  "  Thanks,  Hemprigge,  and  now  to  talk 
seriously.  Have  you  thought  as  yet  where 
this  mine  of  ours  is  to  open  —  at  home  or 
abroad  —  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
or  Australasia  ?  " 

"  The  world  is  before  us,  and  not  a  quar- 
ter of  it,  where  the  profits  on  judicious  en- 
terprise may  not  be  enormous.  As  you 
may  suppose,  I  have  ideas  of  my  own, 
for  I  have  been  long  thinking  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  before  indicating  them  I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  any  impressions  of 
yours." 


Hemprigge  thought  this  a  civil  thing  to 
say,  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  disclosure  of 
his  own  well-weighed  scheme,  but  he  was 
less  gratified  than  surprised  when  Childers- 
leigh took  him  promptly  at  his  word. 

"  As  you  may  suppose,  on  notice  so 
short,  I  can  only  speak  very  generally,  but 
I  have  my  notion  on  the  subject  too,  and 
one,  I  believe,  at  least  worth  the  talking 
over.  Not  that  it  is  a  freak  of  fancy  of  the 
morning  either.  On  the  contrary  it  is  an 
old  dream  of  mine,  although  one  I  certainly 
never  contemplated  realizing  in  person." 

"  Where  do  we  go  then,  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh ?  " 

"  If  you  ask  me,  my  answer  is  —  to  Tur- 
key. I've  been  pretty  often  at  Constanti- 
nople in  my  time,  and  from  all  Tve  seen 
and  heard  there,  I  believe  there's  no  such 
country  in  the  world  for  turning  over  capi- 
tal. Every  one  sings  the  same  song,  and 
you  never  hear  a  discordant  note  except 
from  some  fool  who's  burned  his  fingers.1 
Men  of  the  embassies,  correspondents  of 
the  press,  shopkeepers  in  Pera,  merchants 
in  Galata,  Greeks  of  the  Fanar  ;  at  the  table- 
d'hote  at  Misseri's,  the  whist-tables  *  of  the 
club,  the  boats  on  the  Bosphorus,  —  Arme- 
nians, Turks,  Jews  and  infidels  all  tell  the 
same  story.  From  the  Sultan  on  the  throne 
to  the  Hamal  in  the  wharf,  every  one  is 
hard  up,  and  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
many  of  them  have  valid  security  of  some 
sort  to  offer.  All  over  the  kingdom,  we 
give  fresh  facilities  to  commerce,  new  im- 
pulses to  agriculture.  We  undersell  the 
native  money-lender,  and  as  money-lending 
goes  band-in-hand  with  philanthropy,  you 
may  pick  and  choose  your  loans  on  land  at 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  Iron 
Gates  down  to  the  Sulina  mouth  in  a  coun- 
try far  richer  and  safer  than  Tipperary. 
Not  a  fig-tree  in  Syria  or  a  mulberry  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  you  may  advance  on  it  half 
as  much  again,  and  have  the  owner  bless 
your  charity  when  he  brings  your  interest. 
As  fast  as  you  can  handle  it,  you  turn  over 
your  money  in  freights  of  grain  from  Galatz 
and  Ibraila,  on  consignments  of  Hungarian 
horses,  Transylvanian  oxen,  and  Bulgarian 
fowls,  not  to  speak  of  pawnbroking  in  the 
capital,  when  you  take  half  the  jewels  of 
the  place  into  yonr  strong  box,  and  hold 
them  security  for  any  terms  you  like  to 
make.  In  discounting :  Anywhere  from 
Brusa  to  Bagdad  the  ball  is  at  your  feet, 
and  you  can  kick  it  where  you  please.  You 
cut  out  the  Armenian  saraffs,  gentlemen 
who,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,  think  nothing  of 
six  per  cent,  a  month  on  unexceptionable 
security.  In  short,  Hemprigge,  it's  more 
than  a  field  that  opens  to  us  there,  it  is   a 
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province  with  no  limits  but  the  horizon. 
Work  it  as  we  please,  we  shall  never  see  a 
tenth  of  it  under  cultivation  in  our  day." 

As  Hemprigge  listened  to  Hugh's  animat- 
ed exposition  of  his  views,  it  needed  all  his 
self-control  to  prevent  his  betraying  feel- 
ings he  much  preferred  keeping  to  himself. 
As  he  listened,  his  last  lingering  hopes  of 
holding  his  companion  in  leading-strings 
faded  away,  and  for  the  moment  it  was  but 
indifferent  consolation  to  find  him  a  better 
man  than  he  had  believed.  Then,  although 
the  coincidence  of  choice  was  a  strong 
tribute  to  the  intelligence  of  each  and  to  the 
probabilities  of  their  enterprise  succeeding, 
yet  for  the  moment  he  felt  piqued  by  it. 
However,  with  a  strong  effort  he  mastered 
himself,  as  he  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  it  over  to  Hugh  with  a  smile. 

"  Our  wits  have  jumped,  you  see,.  Mr. 
Childersleigh,  or  rather  yours  have,  for  I 
can  at  best  only  claim  credit  for  coming 
by  patient  thought  and  careful  calcula- 
tion to  the  conclusion  your  genius  has 
reached  at  abound.  I  waive  compliments, 
or  I'd  tell  you  how  proud  I  feel  of  my  own 
penetration  in  fathoming  you.  This  is  a 
memorandum  of  a  few  facts  and  figures,  and 
as  you'll  see,  it  embodies  your  precise  idea, 
sketching  in  outline  a  credit  company  for 
Turkey.  But  you  have  given  me  new  light, 
I  confess,  and  fresh  hope.  Remark  too, 
except  a  single  bank  whose  line  of  business 
hardly  crosses  ours,  we  have  not  to  face  a 
single  competitor  worth  the  name.  You're 
the  Napoleon  of  finance,  Mr.  Childersleigh, 
,  and  intuition  has  told  you  the  very  point  to 
move  on  to  secure  a  triumph.  Moreover, 
and  it's  a  thing  I  did  not  know  before : 
you're  a  man  of  speech  as  well  as  thought 
and  action.  I  think  I  see  you  now,  firing 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  shareholders  at 
the  '  London  Tavern,'  with  the  rare  gift 
that  brings  eloquence  to  bear  on  common 
things.  The  best  of  it  all  is,  that  you  not 
only  speak  well  but  know  what  you're 
speaking  about ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  there 
are  not  many  chairmen  of  my  acquaintance 
good  for  the  one  and  the  other.  You'll  not 
only  win  the  confidence  of  your  constituents 
but  you'll  deserve  it." 

As  he  warmed  up  Mr.  Hemprigge  really 
came  to  speak  as  he  thought,  although  at 
first,  it  had  been  an  effort  to  him ;  but  he 
had  far  too  much  tact  to  continue  in  a  strain 
of  flattery.  Having  once  for  all  expressed 
in  so  many  words  the  high  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  his  colleague's  capacity,  he  sub- 
sided into  the  hard-headed,  practical  man 
of  business,  fell  back  on  facts  and  figures, 
criticizing,  cavilling,  discussing,  objecting, 
and  assenting.     Far  into  the  morning  the 


two  sat  talking  of  their  scheme,  till  night 
grew  to  day,  and  the  candles  paled  before 
the  morning  sun.  Not  for  long  had  Chil- 
dersleigh found  the  time  fly  so  fast,  and  as  he 
returned  from  ushering  Hemprigge  out,  he 
almost  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  man  who 
a  short  day  or  two  before  had  fancied  him- 
self half-ruined  and  nearly  desperate. 

That  night's  talk  put  things  in  train,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  allies  understood 
each  other.  A  fortnight  later  and  the 
Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey 
(Limited)  took  the  City  by  storm.  And 
not  the  City  alone,  for  simultaneously  it  in- 
troduced itself  to  the  world  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  half  the  local  and  provincial 
journals  that  chanced  to  make  their  appear- 
ance that  Saturday  morning,  from  John 
O'Groat's  to  the  Lizard,  from  the  North 
Foreland  to  Valentia  Bay. 

"  Nothing  like  being  abreast  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,"  said  Hemprigge;  "  and  of  giv- 
ing all  the  world  the  offer  of  places  in  our 
El  Dorado.  There  is  no  fear  whatever  of 
our  placing  the  shares,  but  to  place  them  all 
in  town  here,  is  like  setting  up  a  mast  with- 
out the  shrouds  and  the  stays.  It  may 
stand  through  fine  weather,  but  every  gust 
of  distrust  shakes  it,  and  in  storm  and  panic 
it  goes  by  the  board.  Now  in  each  man 
you  get  to  interest  himself  in  the  company 
over  the  country,  it  finds  a  new  point  of" 
support,  to  say  nothing  of  making  him  an 
agent  of  the  company  in  spite  of  himself." 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  Provisional  Board, 
as  solid  as  the  prospectus  was  seductive. 
Framed  of  a  choice  assortment  of  timber, 
home  and  foreign,  each  plank  was  obvious- 
ly sound  to  the  core,  or  at  least  none  showed 
any  flaws  on  the  surface. 

Governor,  Mr.  Childersleigh  of  Childers- 
leigh :  representative  of  an  old  and  very 
wealthy  Surrey  family ;  understood,  more- 
over, to  have  recently  inherited  the  vast  for- 
tune of  a  relative,  and  known  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  great  Lombard  Banking 
House,  if  not,  as  some  people  said,  the 
sleeping  partner,  holding  much  the  largest 
interest  in  it.  We  are  substantial  enough 
to  go  in  for  pomp  and  circumstance  as  well, 
Hemprigge  had  urged  Christen  our  chair- 
man "Governor,"  make  a  Coart  of  the 
Board,  and  with  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  pen 
we  dazzle  the  masses  in  claiming  the  rever- 
sion to  opulence  untold. 

Deputy-Governor,  the  Lord  Rushbrook, 
—  that  was  a  fancy  of  Hugh's,  and  we  shall 
have  to  resort  later  to  the  story  of  its  con- 
version into  a  fact.  Then  each  of  the  twelve 
directors  could  boast  a  name  world-re- 
nowned in  some  world  or  other  of  his  own. 
There  was  Sir  Ralph  Palliser,  ex-first  secre- 
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tary  of  legation  at  the  Porte,  and  who  ought, 
as  he  always  said,  had  it  not  been  for  a  sud- 
den change  of  Government,  to  have  been 
made  Minister  there  at  the  same  time  he 
was  banished  in  that  capacity  to  Teheran 
by  a  back-stair  intrigue  in  Downing  Street. 
There  was  Houssein  Pacha,  Ottoman  by 
birth,  infidel  by  creed,  in  politics  exponent 
of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  young 
Turkey,  and  of  late  years  resident  in  the 
Chaussee  dAntin.  There  was  Aristides 
Mavromichalis,  once  consul  at  Salonika, 
well  known  in  the  Levant  trade  and  to 
skippers  trading  up  "  the  arches,"  now 
managing  director  of  the  London  house 
that  bore  his  name.  Hemprigge  had  found 
means  of  persuading  the  Greeks  to  come 
forward  emulously  to  support  his  scheme, 
and  they  were  represented  by  members  of 
three  of  their  leading  firms ;  a  powerful, 
albeit  a  dangerous  element  they  were,  as 
no  one  knew  better  than  he. 

"  Where  three  men  like  Mavromichalis, 
Andreas,  and  Theologos  go,  especially  any- 
where in  the  East,  enough  of  their  nation 
will  follow  to  send  our  shares  to  a  premium, 
if  no  one  else  applied  for  a' single  one. 
The  worst  is,  it's  an  amiable  weakness  of 
theirs  to  sign  for  each  other,  so  long  as  a 
pen  or  a  bit  of  stamped  paper  is  to  be  had 
for  the  borrowing,  and  if  we  don't  look  out, 
they  may  make  us  crowd  more  sail  than  we 
can  easily  strike  in  a  squall.  But  if  we  can 
only  use  them  without  letting  them  abuse 
us,  the  Greek  interest  is  worth  gold  untold 
to  us." 

A  Schwartzchild,  one  of  the  great  Jew 
bullion-brokers,  sat  for  his  people,  and 
Englishmen  of  unimpeachable  respectability 
and  position,  although  taken  from  many 
different  classes,  made  up  the  rest.  Rolf- 
ganger,  an  old  college  chum  of  Childers- 
leigh's,  whose  family  had  come  from  the 
north  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor,  and  who 
still  lived  unennobled  on  the  lands  with 
which  the  Saint  King  had  gifted  his  formi- 
dable ancestor.  Marxby,  the  contractor, 
Childersleigh's  tenant.  Budger,  whose 
wide  tan-yards  scented  half  Bermondsey, 
and  whose  vast  palace,  with  its  gilded  bar- 
tizans and  countless  weathercocks  rose  tow- 
ering high  above  the  dwarfed  mansions  of 
Park  Lane.  The  Lord  Albert  Delacour, 
son  of  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  St. 
James',  who  had  just  sold  out  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  and  wanted  a  pursuit.  McAlpine, 
chief  of  the  sept  of  McAlpine,  an  ancient 
Highland  chieftain  and  Indian  civilian, 
whose  adhesion  drew  the  confidence  of  a 
wide  circle  of  safe,  steady-going  friends. 
Two  or  three  members  of  mercantile  firms 
of  name  and  fame  made  up  the  rest ;  and 


Mr.  Hemprigge,  the  Governor's  right-hand 
man,  whose  practical  intelligence,  as  all 
allowed,  was  only  equalled  by  his  unflag- 
ging energy,  was  the  managing  director. 
Capital,  6,000,000Z.  in  120,000  shares  of 
501.  each.  First  issue  60,000,  21.  to  be 
paid  on  application,  31.  more  on  allotment. 
Only  151.  intended  to  be  called  up.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  shares  to  be  reserved  for 
applicants  in  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 

All  the  advantages  we  have  heard  Chil- 
dersleigh  broach,  in  his  unpremeditated 
eloquence  over  the  social  board,  were  duly 
set  forth  in  the  prospectus  —  and  some 
more  as  well.  He  exhibited  the  power, 
and  what  is  rarer  still,  the  tact  of  compo- 
sition in  the  document  that  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed so  widely  through  moneyed  circles, 
a  document  on  whose  wording  so  very 
much  might  depend.  His  first  impulse, 
and  it  had  been  that  of  the  hard-headed 
Hemprigge  too,  had  been  to  cast  it  in  the 
vulgar  style  of  the  similar  appeals  that  day 
by  day  filled  long  columns  of  the  daily 
press ;  to  take  advantage  of  the  scene  of 
their  proposed  operations ;  to  revel  in  a 
luxuriance  of  Oriental  imagery,  dazzle  the 
investing  public  with  a  page  from  the 
Arabian  Nights,  open  to  them  blazing 
vistas,  leading  straight  to  Aladdin's  caves 
and  valleys  of  diamonds,  and  scent  the 
lines  of  the  prospectus  with  Sabaean  odours 
breathing  of  the  spices  that  heaped  the 
bazaars  of  Bussora  and  Bagdad.  But 
their  second  thoughts  were  colder  and 
wiser,  and  their  fruit  a  very  model  of  chaste 
simplicity  of  diction,  comprehensive  yet 
condensed,  resting  cursorily,  although  with 
emphasis,  on  each  point  that  could  address 
itself  to  the  intellect  of  the  well-informed, 
while  indicating  vaguely  but  seductively, 
for  the  benefit  of  impulsive  speculators 
hasting  to  be  rich,  the  vast  contingent 
profits  that  floated  towards  their  coffers. 
Seldom  has  a  maiden  author  been  able  to 
boast  a  success  more  unequivocal,  as 
vouched  by  the  material  approval  of  the 
most  competent  critics.  Among  the  writers 
of  the  earliest  letters  of  application,  were 
men  who  seemed  the  least  likely  in  the 
world  to  chase  wills-o'-the-wisp.  The  let- 
ters showered  in  from  all  quarters,  but 
from  no  persons  more  freely  than  wise  men 
of  the  East,  those  most  conversant  with  its 
commerce,  and  best  fitted  to  estimate  its 
resources. 

There  was  a  perfect  furore  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Levant  trade,  and  in  the 
houses  of  call  where  Greeks,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, and  Orientals  generally  most  do  con- 
gregate. Not  a  man  of  them  but  recog- 
nized that  the  company  had  found  (he  key 
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of  a  field  that  must  yield  large  return  on 
the  lightest  cultivation,  and  to  say  nothing 
of  the  manifesto,  the  names  of  the  promot- 
ers seemed  guarantee  sufficient  that  they 
knew  how  to  go  to  work.  The  letter- 
boxes in  the  temporary  offices  in  New 
Broad  Street  were  overgorged  with  letters, 
and  fast  as  these  were  emptied  on  the  tables 
within,  they  filled  again.  Not  a  director 
but  found  his  individual  correspondence 
swell  a  hundredfold,  by  notes  from  dear 
friends  imploring  his  influence.  No  won- 
der ;  the  shares  were  already  at  three-and- 
a-half  premium  and  steadily  on  the  rise, 
and  each  letter  of  allotment  would  repre- 
sent a  handful  of  coin  or  a  bundle  of  bank- 
notes, as  the  case  might  be. 

But  a  few  days  before  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Honourable  Company  had  had 
gloomy  forebodings  of  social  annihilation ; 
now  he  found  that  he  not  only  remained  a 
person  of  consequence,  but  had  grown  into 
a  Personage.  In  possession  of  the  looked- 
for  inheritance,  he  might  have  gone  on  for 
years  to  come  ranking  with  men  like  him- 
self, the  fading  butterflies  of  fashion.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  figured  a  patron  for  clients 
to  court ;  a  gold-dispenser  who  could  drag 
others  after  him  along  that  path  to  fortune 
he  had  had  the. genius  to  discover  and  the 
firmness  to  tread.  The  bell  and  the 
knocker  at  his  room  are  never  still  for  an 
instant.  From  early  dawn  to  dewless  eve, 
ceaseless  showers  of  cards  fell  on  his  table, 
while  note-bearers  in  smug  black,  sumptu- 
ous liveries,  powdered  hair,  shoulder-knots, 
spotless  tops,  buttons,  made  queue  in  his 
little  anteroom.  Scarcely  a  visitor  but  left 
a  douceur  in  the  hands  of  the  radiant  Sams, 
who  announced  his  master's  absence  in  the 
City,  and  dwelt  on  his  endless  engagements 
there  in  terms  through  which  there  pierced 
a  carefully  studied  amount  of  sympathy 
with  the  caller's  disappointment.  So  far  as 
growing  into  a  capitalist  went,  the  man  was 
anticipating  his  master.  Sams'  heaviest 
care  was  how  to  break  to  the  Governor  his 
ambition  of  becoming  a  participant  in  the 
enterprise.  No  fear  now  that  friends  would 
find  the  sun  shine  strong  in  their  eyes  as 
they  met  Childersleigh  in  St.  James's  Street, 
or  that  shortsighted  individuals  would  let 
their  eye-glasses  go  tumbling  about  their 
waistcoats  as  they  encountered  him  in  his 
clubs.  He  might  have  been  a  prefet  in  the 
chief  town  of  his  department  to  judge  by 
the  number  of  respectful  and  affectionate 
greetings  that  welcomed  him  without,  go 
where  he  would,  while  within  doors  listeners 
grouped  themselves  round  him  to  pick  up 
what  words  of  wisdom  might  fall  from  his 
lips  on  matters  of  politics  or  finance.     Had 
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he  been  Premier,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
all  in  one,  his  audiences  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  deferentially  attentive.  His 
friends  in  the  clubs  became  embarrassingly 
confidential  and  even  affectionate ;  bache- 
lors striving  to  carry  him  by  a  coup  oVaudace 
for  a  tete-a-tete  meal ;  men  with  families  and 
daughters  to  marry  sent  him  the  most 
shamelessly  short  invitations  to  dinner. 
While  involving  himself  in  a  diplomatic 
reserve,  and  taking  especial  care  not  to  be- 
come too  common,  or  make  his  wisdom  too 
cheap,  he  was  studiously  affable  to  all.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  new  profession,  he  liked 
it,  and  he  went  into  it  heart  and  soul.  He 
took  a  cynical  pleasure  in  watching  the  play 
of  meanness  all  around  him,  in  waiting  to 
see  the  cloven  foot  peep  out  in  quarters  the 
most  unlikely.  For  even  those  who  had 
incomes  far  greater  than  they  ever  spent, 
who  would  not  have  risked  a  shilling  in  any- 
thing speculative  on  the  chance  of  its  re- 
turning them  hundreds,  even  they  became 
insensibly  more  civil  and  even  deferential. 
Had  his  wary  old  relation  not  denied  him 
matrimony  as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  wealth, 
and  had  he  chosen  to  capitalize  his  affec- 
tions, he  might  have  struck  wHile  the  iron 
was  hot  and  taken  a  much  shorter  cut  to  the 
heritage.  People  seemed  to  think  he  con- 
ferred a  lustre  on  trade  by  embarking  in  it. 
Certainly  he  found  that  trade  conferred  a 
lustre  on  him.  As  for  Hemprigge,  he  be- 
gan to  forget  doubts  and  jealousies,  as 
these  bright  signs  of  success  multiplied  and 
grew  clearer,  and  became  absolutely  reful- 
gent with  complacency  as  he  marked  the 
unexpectedly  brilliant  business  dibut  of  his 
formidable  protege1 .  But  to  Hemprigge's 
mind  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  Dep- 
uty-Governor had  been  by  no  means  so 
unexceptionable. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  title  for  the  place," 
he  had  said  when  they  first  discussed  it ; 
"  or  perhaps  better  still,  a  safe  man  from 
one  of  the  great  private  banking  firms." 

"Then  we're  shut  up  to  the  title  as  it 
seems  to  me,"  Hugh  had  replied.  "  I  can't 
fancy  you  will  ever  persuade  a  man  of  high 
business  position  to  consent  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  a  novice." 

"Perhaps  you  may  be  right,  and  in  any 
case  it  would  be  a  perpetual  struggle  for  the 
lead  if  he  did,  so  a  title  be  it.  What  a 
pity  it  is  you  couldn't  persuade  your  uncle 
to  let  us  have  his  name." 

"  We  might  as  well  ask  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's,  not  that  it  signifies 
much,  for  if  we  did  have  the  name,  he'd 
insist  on  imposing  his  presence  as  well,  and 
a  more  pig-headed  old  gentleman,  when  he 
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once  gets  mixed  up  in  other  people's  affairs, 
no  man  need  wish  to  meet  with.  He  was 
my  guardian,  so  I  ought  to  know.  No,  his 
lordship  would  be  incubus  enough  to  sink 
the  most  buoyant  scheme  that  ever  floated. 
But  as  it's  idle  talking  of  him,  what  do  you 
say  to  his  son  ?  " 

"To  Lord  Rushbrook, — why  I  echo 
your  words  !  It's  idle  talking  of  him.  He 
hates  the  very  sound  of  business.  His  only 
recommendation  to  us  would  be  that  he  has 
not  the  slightest  turn  for  it,  and  to  be  sure 
that's  the  sort  of  man  we  want  for  the  vice- 
chair." 

"  Just  what  I  think.  Rushbrook's  name 
will  sound  well  enough.  I  fancy  it  would 
go  down  with  the  public,  and  I  answer  for 
his  not  giving  us  much  trouble  at  the 
Board." 

"  He  never  has  a  stray  shilling  to  bless 
himself  with." 

"  Every  one  knows  he's  heir  to  one  of  the 
finest  properties  in  England,  and  of  course 
you  can  find  him  any  money  he  may  want." 

"  Oh  yes,  so  far  as  that  goes,  there'd  be 
no  difficulty.  He's  never  done  himself  or 
the  property  any  harm  to  speak  of,  and  if 
his  father  won't  help  him  he  can  have  any- 
thing he  pleases  on  post-obits.  I  don't 
believe  he's  got  a  morsel  of  paper  out,  that 
isn't  in  that  safe  you  see  there,  or  with 
Devereux  round  the  corner.  He's  always 
a  year  or  so  in  advance  of  his  income,  but 
it's  never  much  worse :  he's  not  a  man  to 
waste  the  cake  that's  coming  to  him.  There 
are  scores  far  harder  up  than  he,  who  would 
be  quite  unexceptionable.  Only  you  see, 
when  a  name's  been  hacked  about  one  way 
or  another " 

"Yes,  I  see;  but  you  can't  have  every- 
thing, and  on  the  whole  I  doubt  if  we  find 
a  man  to  suit  us  better.  Name  one  by  all 
means  if  you  can ;  I'm  open  to  conviction." 

As  Hemprigge  could  not  name  one,  he 
consented  that  Childersleigh  should  use  his 
influence  with  his  cousin,  with  the  less 
reluctance  that  he  was  pretty  well  persuaded 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt.  Chil- 
dersleigh thought  differently,  and  moreover 
he  had  his  personal  reasons  for  trying.  He 
liked  his  cousin  and  his  uncle  too,  and  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  wish  to  injure 
the  one  or  the  other.  But  he  was  still 
smarting  under  the  cavalier  treatment  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Hester- 
combe,  and  he  longed  to  mete  out  to  him 
something  of  vengeance  akin  to  what  he 
destined  for  Sir  Basil.  Should  he  prevail 
on  Rushbrook  to  accept  the  deputy-govern- 
orship, he  firmly  believed  he  would  be 
doing  a  real  service  to  his  cousin,  while  he 
knew  at   the   same   time  he  would  horribly  | 


ruffle  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  his  un- 
cle. In  general,  Lord  Hestercombe  spoke 
of  commerce  and  commercial  men  with  the 
most  studied  respect,  but  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart  he  held  them  a  distinct  and  infe- 
rior caste,  and  occasionally  his  real  feelings 
would  betray  themselves.  Doubtless  he 
would  regard  it  as  a  degradation  to  see  a 
scapegrace  nephew  fall  back  on  trade  for  a 
livelihood,  but  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Rushbrooks  —  that  would  be  ignominy  ! 
Childersleigh  still  looked  at  things  through 
the  smoke  that  rose  from  his  smouldering 
passions,  and  perhaps  honestly  persuaded 
himself  his  questionable  conduct  was  on  the 
whole  praiseworthy. 

"  Rushbrook's  career  has  been  very  much 
a  reflection  of  my  own,"  he  argued,  "  ex- 
cept that  he  can  find  a  way  out  of  his  money 
worries  when  he  pleases.  I  give  him  an  oc- 
cupation, and  an  interest  in  life,  and  one 
that  puts  the  money  in  his  purse  he  so  sore- 
ly needs.  I  do  my  best  to  stop  him  burn- 
ing his  candle  at  both  ends,  and  if  I  blow  it 
out,  sooner  or  later  his  father  must  be  very 
grateful  to  me." 

And  the  following  brief  note  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  good  deal  of  thought: — 

Dear,  Kushbrook, —  I  write  taking  it  for 
granted  you  are  bored,  and  that  the  only  inter- 
est life  oifers  you  is  the  finding  money  for  it. 
If  so,  this  letter  should  be  welcome,  for  it  offers 
you  a  distraction  in  the  first  place,  and  funds  in 
the  second.  If,  by  a  miracle,  you  should  be, 
for  the  moment,  in  want  of  neither,  I  know  it 
is  needless  to  tell  you  to  take  no  trouble  about 
answering  me.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  reachea . 
you  in  a  happy  —  or  unhappy  —  hour,  you  may 
find  a  descent  on  the  "Albany"  repay  you. 
—  Ever  your  affectionate  cousin, 

Hugh  Childersleigh. 

Childersleigh  knew  his  cousin  pretty  well, 
and  in  addressing  him  in  these  mysterious 
terms,  and  appealing  at  once  to  his  acquis- 
itiveness, restlessness,  and  curiosity,  he  had 
gone  discreetly  to  work.  The  letter  reached 
Rushbrook  one  morning  when  the  heir-ap- 
parent was  dawdling  listlessly  through  his 
toilette,  casting  melancholy  glances  at  the 
sheets  of  rain  a  bitter  wind  was  driving  on 
his  windows.  Its  contents  gave  him  a  fillip 
for  the  day,  an*  appetite  for  breakfast,  an 
impulse  that  sent  him  to  the  station  in  time 
for  an  early  train.  Once  in  town,  he  drove 
straight  to  the  "  Albany,"  thence  he  was 
directed  by  Sams  to  "Doodle's,"  and  in 
that  club  he  found  the  man  he  sought,  sole 
tenant  of  the  writing-room,  scribbling  away 
hard,  a  waste-paper  basket  on  one  side,  a 
rapidly  growing  pile  of  letters  on  the  other. 

Some  months  had  passed  since  they  had 
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met ;  a  good  deal  had  happened  in  the  in- 
terval, and  although  the  two  were  excellent 
friends,  neither  of  the  men  were  demonstra- 
tive. Rushbrook  lounged  quietly  in,  seat- 
ed himself  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
and,  as  Hugh  looked  up,  nodded  across  it 
in  friendly  fashion. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  in  such  good  condition, 
Hugh.  I  thought  you'd  be  shaken  after  a 
cropper  like  yours,  but  you  seem  to  have 
gathered  yourself  together  already,  and  to 
be  going  all  the  better  for  it.  I  never  hap- 
pened to  see  you  at  work  before.  I  sup- 
pose a  sensation  of  any  sort  does  one  good, 
eh?" 

"  Of  course  it  does.  One  wants  rousing 
a  bit  now  and  then." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  but  then  I  should  have 
thought  you  were  shaken  more  than  a  bit, 
old  fellow.  It  may  do  a  fellow  good  once 
in  a  way,  I  daresay,  that  sort  of  thing ;  but 
it's  a  violent  remedy,  and  I  should  be  shy 
of  having  it  tried  on  myself." 

And  Rushbrook  looked  at  his  cousin  with 
a  good  deal  of  admiration. 

"I  don't  deserve  much  credit;  as  luck 
would  have  it,  I  found  myself  on  my  legs 
before  I  had  well  slipped  down." 

Then  Hugh  related  the  eventful  history 
of  the  last  few  days,  and  gave  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  letter.  The  other  heard  him 
to  an  end,  with  a  face  lighting  up  with  in- 
creasing amusement,  and  when  he  had  done, 
Rushbrook's  laughing  lips  seemed  to  have 
pursed  themselves  up  for  a  whistle.  At  last 
they  relaxed,  and  he  spoke : — 

"  Upon  my  word,  Hugh,  it's  a  very  hap- 

{>y  idea  you've  got  there,  and  I  congratu- 
ate  you  upon  it.  With  that  superb  auda- 
city of  yours,  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  go  very  far  indeed,  as  the  French 
say.  I  don't  wish  to  be  personal,  or  I 
should  express  a  hope  that  the  capital  em- 
barked in  the  scheme  may  be  more  tangible 
than  the  business  experience  contributed  by 
the  Governor.  But  you  should  remember 
that  the  horse  that  may  carry  one  well,  will 
infallibly  break  down  with  two.  Why, 
you  and  I  getting  up  together,  and  charg- 
ing into  the  City  on  the  backs  of  our  long- 
eared  shareholders,  would  be  like  a  couple 
of  mediaeval  tailors  passing  themselves  off 
for  a  pair  of  Knights  of  the  Temple.    I 


don't  think  very  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
world ;  still,  I  should  like  to  know  who  on 
earth  you  expect  to  mount  us.  Capital  six 
millions  !  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  capital,  indeed  !  I 
know  I  was  amazingly  hard  driven  last  week 
to  find  six  hundred." 

Hugh  smiled  with  unimpaired  good-hu- 
mour, and  handed  him  over  a  memorandum 
in  answer.  "You  see  there  is  some  excuse 
for  the  fools  parting  with  their  money.  All 
these  shares  are  applied  for  in  advance,  and 
there  are  few  better  names  in  the  City  than 
the  applicants',  as  you'd  know  if  you  ever 
went  east  of  Temple  Bar." 

Then  Hugh  set  himself  patiently  and  per- 
suasively to  explain  their  prospects,  hint- 
ing modestly  at  his  own  newly-discovered 
capacity  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
Rushbrook,  who  had  a  pretty  clear  head  of 
his  own,  and,  indeed,  enjoyed  at  Tatter- 
sail's  the  reputation  of  making  as  good  a 
book  as  most  of  the  subscribers,  listened  to 
him  attentively. 

"Well,"  he  observed,  when  the  other 
had  come  to  an  end,  "  I  must  say,  Hugh, 
in  one  way  you  relieve  my  mind  of  a  very 
considerable  weight.  It's  absurd  to  talk  of 
revolutionary  tendencies  in  a  nation  whose 
shrewdest  men  of  business  make  such  case 
of  their  hereditary  legislators.  And  only 
fancy  the  governor's  face  —  I  don't  mean 
yours  —  when  he  hears  of  his  son  in  the 
control  of  millions.  What  an  infidel  he 
must  be  if,  after  that,  he  continues  to  doubt 
of  the  caution  and  consideration  that  inaug- 
urate joint-stock  enterprise.  I  tell  you, 
Hugh,  were  it  only  for  the  chance  of  tell- 
ing him  that  the  son  he  has  been  pleased  to 
abuse  as  a  scapegrace,  enjoys  the  unbound- 
ed confidence  of  the  monetary  world,  I 
should  think  it  a  crime  to  refuse  your  hand- 
some offer.  So  I  accept.  How  little  can 
we  foresee  the  splended  destinies  a  discreet 
Providence  reserves  for  us,  and  how  very 
little  did  I  dream  when  I  tumbled  out  of 
bed  this  morning  with  an  overdue  bill  and 
an  overdrawn  banker's  account,  that  I 
should  return  to  it  a  commercial  prince,  and 
a  magnate  of  finance  !  " 

In  this  spirit  did  Lord  Rushbrook  accept 
the  grave  responsibilities  tendered  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobi 
lier  of  Turkey  (Limited). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CALUMET    GOES    ROUND    AMONG    THE 
CHILDERSLEIGHS . 

Whilst  he  occupied  himself  with  Hemp- 
rigge,  first  in  sketching  out  the  design  of 
their  Company,  afterwards  in  constructing 
and  elaborating  its  machinery,  Hugh  found 
that  each  succeeding  day  it  engrossed 
more  of  his  thoughts.  This  was  the  more 
natural  that  he  knew  its  success  must  be 
the  surest  panacea  for  all  and  any  of  his 
troubles,  a  long  step  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  each  and  all  of  his  dreams.  Yet, 
with  his  many  business  pre-occupations, 
he  found  leisure  to  spare  for  other  things, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  scheme  that  he  should  continue  to 
play  his  part  in  society.  After  City  hours, 
and  with  director-hunting  over  for  the  day, 
he  was  far  from  leading  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit. But  all  the  time  there  was  a  something 
weighing  on  his  mind,  and  that  was  the 
means  of  replacing  himself  on  a  friendly 
footing  at  "The  Cedars."  After  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  last  parted 
from  its  inmates,  the  question  was  one 
more  easy  to  start  than  to  solve.  His  latest 
interviews  with  Sir  Basil,  indeed,  troubled 
him  but  little,  and  it  would  have  cost  him 
nothing  to  walk  into  the  establishment  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  beard  the  old  banker 
in  his  den  with  a  friendly  morning  call.  But 
the  recollection  of  the  fit  of  folly  that  had 
cast  him  at  Maude's  feet  in  a  posture  so 
ridiculous,  humiliated  him  still  as  keenly 
as  when  he  left  her ;  when  it  crossed  his 
mind  the  bare  remembrance  made  him 
wince  and  shudder.  The  penalty  of  that 
passing  abdication  of  reason  and  savoir 
vivre  was  a  lasting  access  of  morbid  mau- 
vaise  lionte.  At  the  very  thought  of  meet- 
ing Maude  again,  his  cheeks  glowed  like  a 
bashful  schoolboy's,  who  thinks  he  has  be- 
trayed to  the  middle-aged  idol  of  his  affec- 
tions the  admiration  with  which  he  is  over- 
charged. Each  morning  he  rose  in  the  res- 
olution to  drive  to  Hampstead ;  each  houi 
of  the  day  brought  its  engagements,  and 
a  decent  pretext  for  deferring  the  call  h« 
longed,  yet  feared,  to  make. 

How  long  he  might  have  stood  shivering 
over  the  plunge  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  a  happy  chance  came  to  precipitate  it. 
We  have  spoken  before  of  Captain  Chil- 
dersleigh,  Sir  Basil's  eldest  son  and  heir, 
who  had  been  down  shooting  in  Scotland  at 
the  time  of  his  relation's  funeral.  Since 
then  the  grouse  had  packed,  organized  a 
regular  service  of  pickets,  and,  now  rising 
in  long  brown  lines,  they  skimmed  the 
leather  half  a  mile  before  the  muzzles  of 


the  breech-loaders.  The  occupation  of  the 
dogs  was  gone,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mountain  hares  the  sportsmen  were 
fain  to  fall  back  upon,  the  tail  of  gillies, 
the  ponies,  and  the  panniers  might  just  as 
well  have  been  left  at  home.  The  chance 
of  taking  some  lone  misanthrope  of  a 
grousecock  at  an  advantage  was  barely 
enough  to  repay  the  toils  of  the  day,  and 
so,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  George 
Childersleigh,  devoted  to  sport  as  he  was, 
had  torn  himself  away  from  it,  and  come  up 
to  town. 

Hugh  had  been  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion ever  since  the  two  had  been  cast  to- 
gether as  boys  —  admiration  none  the  less 
sincere  that  it  had  always  been  tempered 
with  a  touch  of  awe.  Hugh  fully  returned 
the  liking,  but  a  little  of  the  old  patron- 
age that  George  used  to  receive  as  an 
honour  would  still,  in  spite  of  him,  peep 
out  from  time  to  time,  in  his  manner. 
Most  men  would  have  done  the  same  thing, 
and  Hugh  accepted  all  the  deference  the 
other  offered  him,  took  him  at  something 
below  his  own  very  modest  self-valuation, 
and  condescended  to,  and  not  unfrequently 
trespassed  upon,  his  unfailing  good-humour 
and  easy  nature.  Having  reached  Euston 
Square  by  the  morning  express,  George  did 
what  he  had  often  done  before,  and  drove 
to  the  "  Albany  "  to  ask  for  bath  and  break- 
fast. As  his  arrival  had  been  unan- 
nounced, his  appearance  was  a  surprise  to 
Hugh ;  but  George's  face  expressed  the 
greater  astonishment  when  he  found  his 
host,  at  that  very  early  hour,  already 
dressed  for  the  day,  and  seated  at  the 
breakfast-table. 

"  Why  Hugh,  this  is  quite  a  new  idea  of    -V" 
yours.     You  must  have  a  wonderful  consti-      ' 
tution  if  you  find  it   none  the  worse   for 
those   late   suppers    just  before   going  to 
bed." 

"Delighted  to  see  you,  George,"  said 
Hugh,  rising  to  shake  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  for  welcome  as  the  Hussar  always 
was  to  him,  it  may  be  imagined  he  was 
never  more  pleased  to  see  him  than  now. 
"If  you  want  to  know  all  about  it,  sit 
down  and  eat,  and  put  off  your  toilette. 
I  know  you'll  object  to  the  programme, 
but  it's  no  great  hardship,  once  in  a  way, 
for  a  man  who  went  through  the  mutiny, 
and  I've  an  appointment  at  10.30  that 
won't  keep.  Sams  will  find  you  a  chop  or 
something,  I  daresay,  and  meantime  you 
can  go  to  work  on  the  cold  salmon." 

"  Thanks,  Hugh,  I'm  not  particular,  as 
you  know,  but  if  there's  one  thing  repels 
me  more  than  salmon  it's  chops  :  so  if  you 
tell  Sams   to  forage  for  something  else,  J 
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shall  be  obliged  to  you.  Had  it  not  been 
for  one  and  the  other  I  believe  I  should 
have  stayed  another  week  in  Scotland,  for 
although  the  grouse  had  packed,  there 
were  some  woodcocks  already  lying  about 
in  the  corries,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  year 
for  ptarmigan.  But  we  rang  the  changes 
on  mutton  and  salmon  six  days  in  the 
seven,  and  now  black-faced  sheep  are  be- 
come as  rare  as  wolves  at  Killoden.  Noth- 
ing to  be  had  but  those  infernal  Cheviots." 

"  Black-faced  or  Cheviot,  you  seem  to 
have  thriven  on  them.  You  look  your 
work  all  over,  and  I  could  have  sworn  you 
came  into  the  room  in  a  rush  of  Highland 
air  from  Strathgrumble." 

"  It  does  credit  to  your  imagination  then, 
for  I  was  forced  to  travel  from  Carlisle  in  a 
carriage  hermetically  sealed.  But  pending 
Sams'  arrangements,  will  you  impart  the 
mystery  of  the  nine-o'clock  breakfast,  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  with 
yourself  all  this  time  ?  I  almost  feared  you 
must  have  gone  out  of  town.  Since  the 
old  lady's  funeral  Maude  hasn't  said  a  word 
about  you  in  her  letters." 

Hugh,  of  a  sudden,  became  exceedingly 
pressing  in  his  attention  to  his  guest,  while 
he  gained  some  seconds  of  hurried  reflec- 
tion, which  decided  him  to  take  him  into 
his  confidence.  So  plunging  in  medias  res, 
he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  pretty  nearly  all 
that  had  passed  since  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, binding  George  over  to  secrecy  as  to 
the  then  incomplete  arrangements  for  the 
Company,  and  suppressing,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  all  mention  of  the  little  scene  in  the 
garden  at  "  The  Cedars." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  George,  when  he  had 
heard  him  to  the  end,  "you've  done  just 
the  sort  of  thing  I  should  have  expected  of 
you,  and  I  wish  you  all  manner  of  success. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  there  might  be 
some  coolness  between  you  and  my  people, 
and  then  I  fought  shy  of  condoling  with  you 
about  that  abominable  freak  of  the  old  wo- 
man's, till  I  knew  how  you  took  it.  It  was 
an  awful  facer,  to  be  sure,  and  I  should 
have  written  to  tell  you  that,  next  to  your- 
self, no  one  could  feel  it  more  than  I  did, 
only  I  thought  you  ought  to  take  that  for 
granted,  and  perhaps  the  least  said  was 
soonest  mended.  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  wait  a  bit  and  then  run  up  to  town  and 
see  you ;  and,  in  short,  that  had  perhaps 
nearly  as  much  to  do  with  my  movements 
as  the  grouse  and  the  mutton." 

"You're  an  excellent  fellow,  George," 
said  Hugh,  stretching  out  his  hand  ;  "  but,  as 
you  see,  the  blow  has  fallen,  and  I'm  not  a 
bit  the  worse.  On  the  contrary,  I  never 
felt  in  harder  condition, —  mind  and  body." 
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"  So  I'm  delighted  to  see;  but,  after  all- 
I'm  not  sorry  to  be  here,  for  I  don't  sup. 
pose  you  care  to  quarrel  with  my  father?  " 

"  Very  far  from  it,  and  depend  on  it,  it 
will  be  no  fault  of  mine,  if  we  don't  cry 
quits  and  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

"All  right  then;  only  leave  it  to  me. 
Maude  shall  send  you  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner forthwith,  and  you'll  come  back  to 
us  on  the  old  footing,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  my 
father,  that  I  can  answer  for.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  deeply  regrets  anything  disagree- 
able he  may  have  said,  but  I  suppose  you 
don't  hold  to  hearing  him  tell  you  so  ?  " 

As  may  be  supposed,  Hugh  gladly  jumped 
at  a  proposal  that  so  entirely  tallied  with 
his  wishes.  George  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  Next  day  Mr.  Childersleigh  received 
from  Maude  a  friendly  if  formal  note,  and  the 
following  evening  arriving  at  "  The  Cedars" 
rather  late,  and  finding  one  or  two  strang- 
ers to  break  the  awkwardness  of  a  family 
gathering,  he  got  over  the  long-dreaded 
interview  easily  enough.  Maude,  to  out- 
ward seeming  unruffled,  welcomed  him  as 
the  frank  pleasant  hostess.  Her  father, 
looking  and  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  his 
late  outbreaks,  now  that  his  first  disappoint- 
ment had  spent  itself,  strove  to  atone  them 
by  an  unwontedly  demonstrative  cordiality. 
Yet,  with  it  all,  Hugh  felt  that,  perma- 
nently impoverished  as  the  banker  believed 
him  to  be,  he  scarcely  stood  on  his  former 
footing  with  his  host.  Purkiss  assisted  at 
the  banquet  of  reconciliation  with  more 
than  his  habitual  taciturnity.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  favourite  brother  had  his  father's 
ear,  and  in  the  intermittent  war  waged  in 
the  household  between  the  powers  of  good 
and  evil,  Oromasdes  was  for  the  time  in  the 
ascendant.  So  he  bided  his  opportunity, 
with  a  gleam  of  cheerful  confidence  light- 
ening his  sullen  meditations,  as  he  assured 
himself  that  some  new  folly  of  Hugh's  must 
sooner  or  later  play  into  his  hands. 

Hugh  had  purposely  outstayed  his  fellow- 
guests —  who  had  taken  early  leave,  as 
was  the  practice  on  similar  occasions  of  the 
habitues  of"  The  Cedars."  Sir  Basil,  who 
had  no  clue  to  his  intentions  or  plans,  had 
scrupulously  avoided  inquiring  into  them 
He  had  a  vague  notion  that  in  the  future  he 
might  possibly  give  Hugh  a  helping  hand 
towards  something,  but  in  the  meantime 
his  dominant  idea  was  to  take  care  that  he 
committed  himself  unnecessarily  to  nothing. 
Hugh  surmised  and  quite  appreciated  his 
motives,  and  determined,  as  a  step  towards 
more  easy  relations,  to  give  a  hint  that, 
read  by  the  light  of  coming  events,  might 
pass  for  a  partial  confidence.    So,  following 
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up  some  remark,  he  added  in  an  indifferent 
tone  of  voice, — 

"And,  by  the  way,  I  forget  if  I  men- 
tioned it,  but  I  intend  domesticating  my- 
self in  Harley  Street." 

That  morning  he  had  taken  George  into 
his  confidence  as  we  know,  but  the  faces 
of  the  others  expressed  astonishment  in 
their  different  degrees  —  Sir  Basil's  per- 
haps, in  the  superlative, 

"Settle  in    Harley  Street,  but    how  — 

why ?  "   Sir  Basil  stammered,  hesitated 

and  stopped;  he  felt  it  would  be  perilous 
every  way  to  touch  on  the  very  delicate  sub- 
ject of  Hugh's  ways  and  means. 

"You  mean  to  say,  papa,"  said  Maude, 
coming  to  the  rescue,  "  that  you  should 
have  thought  Mr.  Childersleigh's  bright 
rooms  in  the  '  Albany '  would  be  so  much 
more  pleasant  than  that  dull  old  house ; 
and  so  should  I,  I  must  confess." 

At  the  same  time,  she  succeeded  but  ill 
in  concealing  her  own  interest  and  curios- 
ity in  an  announcement  which,  as  she  felt 
instinctively,  implied  some  momentous  de- 
cision. 

"  So  they  are  in  one  way,"  rejoined 
Hugh;  "  but  then  the  more  extensive  ac- 
commodation happens  to  suit  my  present 
circumstances  better :  so,  albeit  a  good  deal 
against  the  grain,  I  have  decided  on  the 
move."  He  smiled  in  his  sleeve  to  see  how 
thoroughly  the  double  meaning  conveyed  in 
the  allusion  to  his  circumstances  mystified 
his  listeners. 

"lam  sure  we  shall  all  be  extremely  glad 
to  have  you  settled  among  us.  I  only  hope 
you're  acting  for  the  best,"  proceeded  Sir 
Basil,  but  once  more  pulling  up  sharply,  as 
he  caught  himself  reverting  involuntarily  to 
the  compromising  tone  of  the  guardian. 

"  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it,  I  assure 
you,  Sir  Basil,  but  time  will  show." 

"  By  the  way,  then,  you  will  want  to  get 
rid  of  your  rooms,"  broke  in  George.  ' '  As 
the  other  house  is  standing  waiting  for  you, 
you  may  as  well  turn  out  at  once,  I  suppose, 
and  as  good  luck  will  have  it,  I  know  a  man 
—  Basset  of  ours  —  who  has  just  sold  out 
and  is  looking  about  for  quarters.  He  is 
nearly  as  rich  as  Monte  Christo  and  quite 
as  impetuous,  and  if  you'll  only  make  way 
for  him,  he'll  draw  you  a  cheque  for  any- 
thing you  like  without  bargaining.  Shall  I 
bring  him  to  you  ?  " 

"Many  thanks,  George,  I  wish  you 
would.  But  I  can't  go  at  once.  Mr.  Bas- 
set may  have  them,  say,  in  a  couple  of 
months." 

"  That's  no  manner  of  use ;  Basset's  sure 
to  have  suited  himself  long  before,"  re- 
eponded  George,  shaking  his  head,  but  not 
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attempting  to  argue  the  point.  He  knew 
well  by  experience  that  when  Hugh's  mind 
was  made  up  to  an  apparently  foolish  thing, 
it  was  generally  for  some  reason  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  himself,  and  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  others. 

Sir  Basil's  face  was  eloquent  of  profound 
disgust,  but  he  said  nothing  until  Hugh  had 
taken  leave.     Then  he  broke  out  — 

"  What's  bred  in  the  bone,  you  see.  It's 
the  old  story.  As  recklessly  improvident 
as  his  father,  and  nothing  will  ever  cure 
him.  It's  some  wild  crotchet  of  his,  this 
move  into  Harley  Street ;  but  the  keeping 
on  his  rooms,  and  refusing  such  an  offer  as 
he  will  never  have  again,  is  the  very  mad- 
ness of  prodigality." 

"I  make  little  question  you  will  find 
yourself  the  sufferer  by  the  arrangement  in 
the  long  run,  sir,"  interposed  Purkiss,  pleas- 
antly. "Evidently  Hugh  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  stick  by  his  relations  as  long  as  ever 
they  will  stick  by  him." 

"I  am  sure  you  for  one  had  never  any 
great  reason  to  complain  of  being  over- 
troubled  with  him,  Purkiss,"  retorted 
George;  "and  I'll  answer  for  it,  whatever 
may  happen,  he  never  dreams  of  taxing 
your  generosity." 

' '  Take  care  he  does  not  make  an  experi- 
ment on  yours,  before  you  see  the  last  of 
him,  George.  He'll  be  a  fool  if  he  does  not, 
that  I  will  say  for  him." 

With  which  parting  shot  Purkiss  retired 
for  the  night,  following  his  father,  and  leav- 
ing George  alone  with  his  sister. 

"Mr.  Childersleigh's  whole  conduct  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  I  confess,  George,"  she  be- 
gan; "and  I  don't  wonder  it  puzzles  and 
vexes  my  father.  I  don't  profess  to  know 
what  he  means  by  going  to  live  in  Harley 
Street,  although,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mis- 
taken, you  do ;  and  it  does  seem  strange 
that,  when  money  must  be  an  object,  he 
should  refuse  to  let  your  friend  have  his 
rooms  for  the  sake  of  staying  in  them  a 
month  or  two  longer." 

"You're  a  sharp  observer,  Maude,  when 
it  pleases  you  to  set  your  wits  to  work  on  a 
subject  that  interests  you,"  answered  her 
brother,  laughing  and  looking  at  her,  till 
she  gave  up  the  attempt  to  brazen  it  out, 
and  turned  away  in  some  confusion.  "  Yes, 
I  do  know  why  he  goes  to  Harley  Street, 
although  I  am  bound  over  to  silence,  but  a 
day  or  two  more  will  gratify  your  curiosity, 
so  take  that  for  your  comfort.  As  for  the 
other,  like  you,  I  can  but  guess." 

"  But  you  do  guess  ?  " 

"Well!  knowing  nothing  whatever  but 
something  of  the  circumstances  and  some- 
thing of  Hugh,  I  should  say  it  can  by  no 
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possibility  be  any  reason  personal  to  him- 
self that  makes  a  sensible  man  like  him  act 
as  he  is  acting.  There  can  be  nothing  what- 
ever to  prevent  his  leaving  the  '  Albany,' 
so  the  difficulty,  if  there  is  one,  must  be  in 
Harley  Street.  He  happened  to  tell  me  he 
should  do  nothing  to  the  house  or  furniture 
in  the  meantime,  so  there  can  be  no  hitch 
about  that.  Should  you  not  say  it  may  be 
the  presence  of  Miss  Winter  that  embar- 
rasses him  ?  He  can't  well  go  into  the 
house  while  she  stays  in  it.  He  won't  turn 
her  out.  So  he  sits  down  quietly  under  a 
heavy  loss  he  can  ill  afford,  and  waits  per- 
force till  she  or  some  one  else  helps  him  out 
of  his  difficulty.  Wouldn't  that  be  Hugh 
all  over,  I  ask  you,  Maude  ?  " 

"  It's  very  possible  you  are  right,  George," 
rejoined  Maude,  meditatively  ;  "  and  I've  a 
very  great  mind  to  drive  into  Harley  Street 
to-morrow.  Indeed  it  was  thoughtless  of 
me  not  to  have  gone  before ;  that  poor  girl 
must  be  wretchedly  desolate." 

"  Better  late  than  never,  Maude,  and  I 
don't  think  you  could  possibly  do  a  kinder 
action.  Lucy  Winter  must  be  all  abroad, 
and  if  she  is  Hugh's  difficulty,  who  can  help 
him  out  of  it  as  a  woman  can?  " 

"I've  put  matters  in  train,  and  some 
good  must  surely  come  of  it,"  was  his  comfort- 
able reflection  as  he  walked  upstairs.  "  But 
I  should  very  much  like  to  know  why  Maude 
has  taken  to  speaking  so  properly  of  '  Mr. 
Childersleigh '  all  of  a  sudden." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

AHSS  WINTER  LOSES  A  HOME  AND  FINDS  A 
FRIEND. 

Lucy  Winter  had,  indeed,  been  deso- 
late enough  —  desolate  in  the  desolation 
that  is  aggravated  by  uncongenial  society. 
Old  Miss  Childersleigh  had  picked  her  up 
not  only  an  orphan  but  a  waif,  a  child  whose 
nearest  relations  were  so  far  removed  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  reasonably  expected 
to  come  out  of  their  way  to  look-  after  her. 
Any  promptings  of  charity  or  conscience 
that  may  have  troubled  them,  were  stifled 
when  they  came  to  hear  that  she  had  been 
claimed  and  retrieved  by  this  wealthy  old 
woman.  Half  envying  the  girl  her  luck, 
half  distrusting  the  caprices  of  her  protec- 
tress, they  thought  it  the  safer  plan  to  as- 
sume she  was  provided  for  permanently ; 
and,  on  that  understanding,  to  wash  their 
hands  of  her  in  case  things  should  chance 
to  turn  out  differently.  If  they  had  heard 
of  Miss  Childersleigh's  death,  doubtless  the 
same  prudence  recommended  reticence, 
while  they  were  yet  in  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  their  young  relative's  fortunes.     In 
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any  case  no  message  of  condolence  01 
offers  of  aid  had  come  to  Lucy.  There 
she  had  sat,  moping  in  the  solitude  of  her 
room,  like  some  wretch  isolated  in  an  inun- 
dation, who,  look  where  he  will,  sees  noth- 
ing but  the  black,  blank,  hopeless  waste  of 
waters  that  keeps  threatening  him  on  his 
lonely  perch.  Long  an  automaton  in  a 
household  that  revolved  by  clockwork  in  its 
monotonous  routine,  she  had  never  been 
trained  to  think  or  suffered  to  act  for  her- 
self. Now  despair  was  her  natural  refuge 
from  a  state  of  things  that  would  have 
tried  the  strength  of  a  much  more  self- 
reliant  character,  and  each  feeble  attempt 
she  made  at  conjuring  up  something  like  a 
prospect,  ended  generally  in  a  hearty  fit  of 
crying;  while,  as  her  courage  ebbed  with 
her  spirits,  these  fits  became  more  frequent 
and  more  violent. 

Life  had  never  been  very  bright  to  her,, 
and  they  were  dreams  rather  than  realities 
she  had  to  regret.  She  felt  in  her  wretch- 
edness that  if  she  could  only  dissolve  away 
in  her  own  tears,  and  vanish  out  of  ex- 
istence in  a  painless  death,  it  would  be  far 
the  pleasantest  way  out  of  her  troubles. 
But  then  a  despatch  like  that  evidently  de- 
manded unlimited  and  undisturbed  licence 
of  grief,  and  the  energetic  Mrs.  Parkyns 
had  a  genius  for  rousing  people  a  bit,  as 
she  was  pleased  to  express  it.  She  was 
continually  sweeping  into  the  room  in  a  bor- 
rasca  of  bombazine ;  and  in  their  diabolical 
although  unintentional  ingenuity,  her  brief- 
est sentences  acted  as  spells  to  set  all  the 
finer  sensibilities  on  edge.  Her  nature  was 
a  kind-hearted  one  at  bottom ;  for  the  first 
day  or  so  she  had  been  passably  tolerant,  and 
she  might  have  remained  so  had  she  ever 
been  in  the  way  of  giving  herself  time  to 
think.  But  she  had  never  been  gifted  with 
overmuch  patience ;  and  compelled  to 
assume  with  Miss  Childersleigh  a  virtue 
that  was  none  of  hers,  she  very  naturally 
hastened  to  indemnify  herself  for  the  fret- 
ting penance  now  that  circumstances  had 
made  her  her  own  mistress  again.  Lucy's 
tears  fell  like  oil  on  the  flame  of  her 
temper,  and  she  blazed  up  before  she  knew 
she  was  getting  angry.  Her  old  jealousy 
of  the  girl  would  revive,  fed  by  the  obvious 
shrinking  from  her  fiery  companionship. 
Excesses  of  language  were  regularly  fol- 
lowed by  fits  of  remorse  that  sent  her  back 
repentant,  only  to  explode  again  and  re- 
peat the  offences  she  regretted. 

"I  know  I'm  hot,  Miss  Lucy,  and  I'm 
sorry  I  said  what  I  did ;  but  then  it's 
enough  to  try  the  temper  of  a  cherubim  to 
see  you  sobbing  and  crying,  and  never 
heeding  a  bit  what  I  say.     Lord  bless  me  ! 
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now  there  you  are  at  it  again ;  and  what 
for,  I  can't  for  the  very  life  of  me  imagine. 
I've  no  patience  with  people  that  set  up  for 
finer  feelings  than  other  people.  I  should 
be  "ashamed,  if  I  were  you,  to  be  always 
crying  because  she  didn't  leave  you  better 
off,  and  so  I  tell  you  ;  and  there  you  are 
like  a  lady  with  your  701.  a  year,  while  I, 
who  have  toiled  and  moiled  all  these  years 

I'll  just   give  you  a  bit  of  my  mind 

while  I'm  about  it,  Miss  Lucy.  And  there 
I  go  again,  but  to  be  sure  you're  enough  to 
provoke  the  very  angels."  And  Parkyns, 
in  a  violent  effort  upon  herself,  would  force 
down  on  her  sides  the  arms  she  had  stuck 
akimbo,  screw  up  her  lips  upon  the  rush  of 
her  eloquence,  and  tear  herself  half-chok- 
ing out  of  the  room. 

But  if  Parkyns  was  little  of  a  comfort  to 
Lucy,  she  shrunk  still  more  from  Hooker. 
This  was  the  more  ungrateful  and  unac- 
countable, that  the  whole  manner  of  that 
demure  domestic  had  softened  into  a  de- 
monstrative tenderness,  and  become  redo- 
lent of  an  ostentatious  consideration  for 
her.  It  was  unreasoning,  doubtless ;  but 
in  a  state  of  mind  like  hers,  reason  abdi- 
cates its  seat,  while  fanciful  sorrows  fall  as 
heavily  as  real  ones,  and  thus  her  growing 
dread  of  encounters  with  the  butler  made 
her  life  one  perpetual  shudder.  But  there 
is  a  providence  that  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  and  she  had  at  least  the 
comfort  of  having  in  the  bedroom,  that 
was  patent  to  Parkyns,  a  sanctuary  sacred 
from  Hooker.  At  first  she  made  h^r 
descents  from  it  in  fear  and  trembling  to 
the  dining-room  to  partake  her  solitary 
meals,  where  the  viands  were  poisoned  by 
the  presence  of  her  bugbear,  who,  in  his 
versatile  conversation,  stooped  his  intelli- 
gence to  hers,  and  waited  upon  her  with 
affectionate  patronage.  At  last  the  ner- 
vous horror  with  which  she  looked  forward 
to  these  formidable  occasions  had  sent  her 
to  bed  with  symptoms  not  at  all  unlike  the 
heralds  of  a  grave  illness.  However,  a 
night's  repose,  with  the  prospect  of  a  day's 
relief,  comparatively  restored  her;  and 
next  morning  she  was  roused  and  swept 
out  of  bed  under  the  threat  of  a  visitation 
from  Dr.  Pillington.  She  would  willingly 
have  asked  leave  to  breakfast  with  Parkyns, 
but  that  lady  and  Lucy's  bete  noire  took 
their  meals  together.  So,  pale  and  ner- 
vous, she  waited  until  she  knew  her  own 
had  long  been  laid,  and  believing  her 
enemy  must  be  wearied  of  waiting  for  her, 
slunk  down  on  tiptoe  that  she  might  snatch 
,a  morsel  in  comparative  comfort. 

So  noiselessly,  indeed,  did  she  glide 
downstairs  that  she  was  absolutely  unheard 
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by  Hooker,  who,  with  his  hands  under  his 
coat-tails  —  the  picture  of  a  well-fed  citizen 
who  lives  at  home  at  ease  —  was  contem- 
platively looking  over  the  window-blinds  at 
such  paralysed  life  as  stagnates  in  Harley 
Street.  At  the  sight  and  the  disappoint- 
ment the  poor  girl  started,  and  the  tears 
that  were  always  brimming  up  ran  fairly 
over.  She  made  a  stealthy  movement  as 
if  to  slip  back  again  unperceived,  then 
stopped  hesitatingly,  resting  her  hand  on 
the  table.  It  shook  so  violently  that  the 
rattling  of  the  china  made  Hooker  turn. 
In  a  moment  he  was  by  her  side,  looking 
with  profound  solicitude  in  her  face,  over- 
whelming her  with  tender  inquiries  after 
her  health,  officiously  bustling  over  her 
breakfast  arrangements,  and  volunteering  a 
variety  of  obtrusive  little  offices. 

"Ah,  Miss  Lucy!"  he  began,  with  a 
sentimental  air  that  sat  but  awkwardly  on 
him,  "  it  goes  to  my  very  heart  to  be  sure 
to  see  you  mope  like  this.  I've  watched 
you,  you  know,  ever  since  the  day  they 
brought  you  here,  till  I've  come  to  look  on 
you — if  you'll  let  me  say  it  —  quite  as  a 
child  of  my  own.  You  would  hardly  be- 
lieve now  how  I've  felt  for  you  sometimes 
when  she  would  be  down  upon  you." 

"Miss  Childersleigh  was  always  very 
good  to  me,  Hooker,"  answered  Lucy. 
Her  voice  trembled  in  agitation  and  a  little 
anger  as  well,  and,  on  the  whole,  she  rather 
welcomed  an  observation  she  was  con- 
strained to  resent. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  in  anything 
but  the  highest  terms  of  the  departed  one, 
Miss  Lucy,  or  of  a  mistress  I  always  loved 
and  esteemed.  Nothing  could  be  so  far 
from  my  thoughts.  I  should  scorn  myself 
for  the  action  were  I  only  capable  of  it," 
insisted  Hooker,  with  injured  and  impressive 
solemnity. 

"1  am  quite  sure  of  it,  Hooker,"  Lucy 
hastened  to  explain  ;  a  little  frightened  after 
her  fluttering  display  of  temerity,  and  dis- 
posed to  be  conciliatory. 

"  I  was  certain  you  could  not  misunder- 
stand me,  Miss  Lucy  :  we  have  known  each 
other  much  too  long  for  that,  I  hope.  But 
I  only  wish  I  could  persuade  you  of  the  real 
interest  I  take  in  you.  Ah  !  I'm  an  old 
man  now,  but  I  might  be  of  some  use  to 
you  yet  if  you  would  only  look  upon  me  as 
your  well-wisher." 

In  his  honest  warmth  he  took  in  his  own 
the  little  hand  that  was  crumbling  away  at 
the  cold  toast  in  default  of  resolution  to  go 
out  in  search  of  the  butter.  Lucy  jerked  it 
back  instinctively  before  the  pulpy  fingers 
had  well  closed  on  it ;  but  apparently 
neither  offended   nor  disconcerted   by  the 
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candid  vivacity  of  the  action,  he  proceed- 
ed, — 

"Pardon  my  speaking  out,  Miss  Lucy, 
but  the  plain  truth  is  that  you  are  left  here 
quite  alone,  with  no  one  in  the  world  to 
advise  you "  —  the  tears  that  had  been 
trembling  in  the  eyelids  began  to  fall  fast 
—  "  and  not  a  soul  to  tell  you  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do.  It  isn't  to  be  expected 
you  should  know  yourself,  and  if  I  make  so 
bold  as  to  speak  to  you,  it's  because  I'm 
quite  sure  you  don't  want  to  be  in  any  one's 
way,  and  because,  as  I  happen  to  be  aware, 
you  are  putting  out  other  people  who  have 
plans  of  their  own." 

Hooker  waited  and  Lucy  sobbed. 

"  You  can't  stay  on  here,  as  you  must  see 
yourself,"  he  proceeded  slowly,  dropping 
the  words  deliberately  into  her  ears  one  by 
one.  "The  house  is  Mr.  Childersleigh's 
now,  and  he  means  to  use  it ;  but  if  he  did 
not,  a  house  of  Mr.  Childersleigh's  is  not 
the  place  where  I  should  like  to  see  any 
young  lady  I  cared  about.  People  will 
talk,  you  know." 

As  it  chanced,  at  that  moment  Lucy  had 
in  her  pocket  a  note  from  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh  himself,  in  which,  assuring  her  he  had 
no  present  intention  of  occupying  the  house, 
and  that  he  intended  Mrs.  Parkyns  to  re- 
main in  it  in  the  meantime  as  his  house- 
keeper, he  begged  her  to  use  it  just  as 
long  as  she  pleased.  Moreover,  he  remind- 
ed her  of  his  promise  to  be  of  service  to 
her,  and  repeated  the  assurance  that  few 
things  would  make  him  more  happy  than 
her  showing  him  how  to  redeem  it. 

Lucy  said  nothing  of  all  this  to  Hooker, 
but  it  flashed  upon  her  that  he  might  be 
only  speaking  the  truth  in  telling  her  she 
was  an  obstacle  in  Mr.  Childersleigh's  way, 
and  as  she  grew  more  despondent  about 
herself,  she  felt  she  ought  perhaps  to  be 
grateful  to  her  tormentor. 

"  So,  Miss  Lucy,  as  I  may  mention  to 
you  in  confidence,  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh  is  such  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  I  should  be  by  no  means  justified 
in  staying  on  with  him  myself." 

"  How  dare  you  abuse  Mr.  Childersleigh 
behind  his  back?"  Lucy  broke  in,  almost 
fiercely,  turning  like  an  aggi'avated  fawn 
on  an  old  grey  hyaena.  ' '  How  dare  you 
say  such  things  of  him,  when  you  know  him 
as  well  as  I  do  to  be  kindness  itself?  " 

"Kind  enough,  and  sometimes  perhaps 
rather  too  kind,"  retorted  Hooker,  biting 
his  lips.  "  But  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  abuse  Mr.  Childersleigh  and  the  first  to 
defend  him,  and  if  I  speak  out  now,  you 
maybe  sure  it  is  not  because  Hike  doing  it. 
Perhaps  you  might  agree  with  me  if  I  could 
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venture  to  tell  you  more  ;  after  all,  he's  no 
worse,  I  daresay,  than  a  great  many  other 
gentlemen,  and  a  good  deal  better  than 
some." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  won't  hear  you  tell 
me  anything  more  —  not  one  word."  And 
Lucy  fluttered  up  from  perhaps  the  most 
miserable  meal  she  had  ever  sat  down  to. 

"  Only  one  moment,  Miss,  please,"  said 
Hooker,  talking  fast  and  precipitating  him- 
self desperately  into  a  proposal  he  had 
meant  to  lead  up  to  gently.  For  he  had 
come  beforehan'd  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
not  made  at  once,  circumstances  might 
occur  to  prevent  its  being  made  at  all. 
"  One  moment,  I  beg.  I  don't  really  know 
why  we  should  go  on  talking  of  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh: for,  once  out  of  his  sight,  be 
quite  sure  he'd  never  spare  a  thought  either 
to  you  or  me.  What  I  began  by  saying 
was  that  you  must  leave  this  house  sooner 
or  later,  and  that  my  humble  opinion  was 
the  sooner  the  better.  Now  I  don't  know 
if  you've  any  idea  of  where  you  are  to  go, 
or  what  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

He  waited  for  the  answer,  which  he  knew 
as  well  as  she  did  would  never  come. 

"  And  if  you  have  no  plans,  whatever  is 
to  become  of  a  young  lady  born  and  brought 
up  like  you  ?  Perhaps  you  may  have  no 
money  either,  and  depend  on  it  nothing  of 
that  little  annuity  of  yours  will  come  to  you 
for  heaven  knows  how  long " 

At  this  allusion  to  her  literally  penniless 
condition,  Lucy,  with  an  impatient  toss  of 
her  head,  shied  from  the  coarse  hand  that 
touched  her  so  roughly,  and  made  another 
movement  towards  the  door. 

"  Well,  Miss  Lucy,  but  you  must  look 
all  that  in  the  face.  I'm  an  old  man,  and  I 
see  before  you  the  troubles  you  can  know 
nothing  of.  If  I  speak  at  all,  it's  only 
because  I  would  wish  to  see  you  spared 
them.  All  I  can  do  for  you,  I  offer  to  do ; 
I  put  my  very  best  at  your  disposal,  and  I 
can  do  no  more.  I've  put  by  a  snug  bit  of 
money  in  my  day,  and  I've  got,  I'm  glad  to 
say,  as  comfortable  a  cottage  down  Camber- 
well  way  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  My  sister 
lives  therp.  now ;  she's  always  been  used  to 
the  very  best  of  society,  been  for  years  own 
lady  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  ;  and,  in  short,  it  would  be  both  a 
pride  and  a  pleasure  to  me,  Miss  Lucy,  if 
you'd  consent  to  move  out  there  at  once  and 
take  time  to  look  quietly  about  you.  The 
longer  you  choose  to  stay  with  us,  the  more 
welcome  we'll  make  you." 

This  most  unexpected  and  hospitable 
proposal  increased  Lucy's  pitiable  embar- 
rassment a  hundredfold.  Her  dislike  of 
Hooker  had  steadily  deepened  in  her  talk 
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with  him,  and  now,  just  as  it  had  grown  to 
loathing,  he  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  her 
head.  Helpless  as  her  condition  was,  she 
felt  at  once  that  his  invitation  did  not  admit 
of  a  moment's  reflection,  that  to  accept  it 
was  an  absolute  impossibility.  Yet  her 
remorse  at  being  unable  to  feel  even  the 
commonest  gratitude  made  it  seem  the  more 
terrible  to  hurt  him  by  rejecting  kindness 
so  disinterested.  She  grew  redder  and 
redder,  hotter  and  hotter,  as  she  rapidly  re- 
hearsed forms  of  refusal,  till  at  last  her 
words  bolted  forth  in  as  awkward  a  shape 
as  they  could  well  have  taken,  and  in  sheer 
desperation  she  blurted  out,  as  she  rushed 
past  him,  — 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Hooker.  You're 
very  kind  indeed,  I'm  sure ;  very  kind ;  but 
I  can't — no,  I  couldn't  —  oh,  not  for  the 
whole  world." 

If  Hooker  did  look  rather  annoyed  as  his 
eyes  followed  her  in  her  retreat,  can  we 
wonder  at  it  ?  There  could  hardly  have 
been  a  more  ungracious  refusal  of  a  gener- 
ous and  disinterested  offer. 

Lucy  fled  up  to  her  room  and  locked  her- 
self in.  Where  all  Parkyns'  vigorous  re- 
monstrances had  failed,  Hooker's  plain 
speaking  had  succeeded.  She  did  rouse 
herself,  and  now  that  a  decision  seemed 
forced  on  her,  she  tried  hard  to  think  seri- 
ously. They  are  never  very  easy,  first  at- 
tempts of  the  kind.  The  limp  mind,  utterly 
unaccustomed  to  discipline,  will  go  strag- 
gling away  from  its  point,  indulging  itself 
in  the  old  purposeless  lamentations.  She 
had  not  got  much  farther  than  the  assuring 
herself  for  the  thousandth  time  that  she  was 
the  most  unhappy  of  girls,  and  that  she 
would  give  ail  she  had  or  hoped,  for  a 
friend  she  could  confide  in  or  consult,  when 
she  was  startled  by  a  thundering  double- 
knock  at  the  door  below.  It  woke  the 
slumbering  echoes  all  over  the  silent  house, 
and  they  kept  mouthing  the  sounds  back- 
wards and  forwards  among  them  as  if  once 
disturbed  they  would  never  go  to  sleep 
again.  Even  in  the  depths  of  her  trouble, 
perhaps  in  some  vague  hope  of  a  way  out 
of  it,  Lucy's  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
unaccustomed  arrival. 

She  looked  over  her  blind  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  roof  of  a  brougham  and  the 
crown  of  a  coachman's  hat.  She  trembled 
all  over  ;  could  it  be  this  terrible  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh, the  friendly  Hooker  had  spoken 
so  darkly  of,  come  on  a  visit  to  his  house, 
and  if  so,  whatever  was  she  to  say'  to  him  ? 
Then  she  heard  the  butler's  well-known 
foot-fall  mounting  the  stairs,  and  a  moment 
after,  the  tap  of  his  well-padded  knuckles 
on  her  door.     She  went  to  open  it,  shudder- 


ing at  the  glimpse  of  the  swollen  eyes, 
washed-out  cheeks,  and  red-tipped  nose 
she  caught  in  the  glass. 

"It's  Miss  Childersleigh,  Miss  Lucy;' 
Miss  Maude  from  Hampstead ;  she  asked 
to  see  you,  but  I  told  her  how  very  unwell 
you  had  been,  and  said  I  rather  feared  you 
might  not  be  able  to  come  down  to  her.  So 
if  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  exert  yourself  to  do 
it ;  there's  not  the  slightest  occasion." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Hooker,"  exclaimed 
Lucy,  for  once  unfeignedly  thankful ;  "if 
you're  sure  she  wouldn't  be  annoyed,  tell 
her  that  I  really  am  ill ;  that  I  have  a  very 
bad  headache  indeed.  But  be  sure  you  say 
how  much  obliged  I  am  to  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Miss  Lucy,  you  may  quite  de- 
pend upon  me.  I'll  make  it  all  right,  you 
trust  me."  And  Hooker  withdrew  well 
pleased  to  announce  to  Miss  Childersleigh, 
that  Miss  Winter  was  lying  down  in  her 
room  with  a  severe  headache ;  that  she  was 
utterly  unequal  to  seeing  any  one,  but  sent 
Miss  Childersleigh  her  very  grateful  duty. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Miss  Childersleigh, 
"  her  head  must  be  bad  indeed  —  wander- 
ing, I  should  think,  if  that  was  her  mes- 
sage. So  she  sent  me  her  grateful  duty  ?  " 
and  she  laid  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  last 
words. 

"Well,  Miss  Maude,"  hesitated  Mr. 
Hooker,  rather  taken  aback,  "  she  said  that 
or  something  like  that." 

"  Thank  you.  But,  you  see,  as  you  have 
evidently  forgotten  her  words,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible you  may  have  mistaken  her  meaning. 
I  think  I'll  go  upstairs." 

"But  I  do  assure  you,  Miss, — you've 
no  idea  how  very  bad  she  is." 

"  You  heard  me  say  I  should  go  up,  did 
you  not  ?  Will  you  show  me  her  room,  or 
"must  I  find  it  for  myself?"  And  Hooker, 
fain  to  obey,  ushered  the  way  accordingly, 
voluble  in  apologies. 

Miss  Childersleigh's  voice  had  changed  a 
good  deal  when  she  softly  appealed  to  Lucy 
to  open,  and  when  the  two  girls  stood  face 
to  face  the  real  concern  she  showed  was  the 
best  apology  for  her  importunity. 

"  I  won't  make  apologies  for  taking  your 
room  by  storm  in  this  way,  my  dear  Miss 
Winter,"  she  began  ;  "  if  I  did,  I  should  have 
to  go  back  and  ask  pardon  for  not  having 
come  in  search  of  you  long  before,  and  for 
that  I  frankly  confess  I  have  not  a  word  to 
sav ;  I  can  onlv  throw  myself  on  your  mer- 
cy." 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  Lucy  had  seen 
her  visitor  before,  they  had  barely  ex- 
changed a  dozen  of  words.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  wondering  at  her  from  a  dis- 
tance, oppressed  by  her    magnificent    toi- 
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lettes,  and  still  more  by  the  imperturbable 
self-possession  she  opposed  to  the  brusque- 
ries  of  the  late  Miss  Childersleigh.  Now  she 
Icarcely  recognized  her  in  the  quiet  dress 
and  quieter  manner.  There  was  something 
too  in  Maude's  face  that  assured  her  of  sym- 
pathy, and  after  the  uncongenial  company 
she  had  been  thrown  with  of  late,  sympathy 
was  what  she  languished  for.  So  she  did 
perhaps  the  best  thing  she  could  have  done 
in  the  circumstances,  and  broke  down  in 
one  of  those  bursts  of  tears  of  hers. 

Maude  was  touched,  and  the  mute  appeal 
was  flattering  to  her  stronger  nature.  She 
reproached  herself  with  her  dilatoriness  as 
being  greatly  to  blame  for  Lucy's  misery, 
and  inwardly  resolved  to  atone  for  it,  and 
for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  take  the  other 
under'  her  wing.  Gushing  girls  and  fem- 
inine sentiment  she  detested :  consequently 
she  was  by  no  means  rich  in  female  friends, 
yet  somehow  next  moment  her  arm  was 
round  Lucy,  and  she  was  whispering  in  her 
ear  words  that  meant  little  in  themselves, 
but  which  were  perhaps  none  the  less  com- 
forting on  that  account.  Ere  long,  Lucy 
was  unfolding  to  the  unwonted  sensation  of 
having  some  one  warm  to  her,  and  had 
become  talkative  and  almost  cheerful  over 
her  griefs.  Only  as  she  brought  her  history 
down  to  the  incidents  of  the  hour  before, 
and  the  painful  colloquy  with  Hooker,  her 
face  clouded  again  ;  she  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten her  present  dilemma  in  the  very  excite- 
ment of  explaining  things  to  her  new  friend. 

"  So  I  must  make  up  my  mind  what  I  am 
to  do  with  myself.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
I  couldn't  stay  on  here,  but  I  kept  putting  off 
thinking  about  it.  Mr.  Childersleigh  has 
been  very  good ;  how  good  I  scarcely  knew 
till  Hooker  told  me,  but  his  kindness  is  only 
a  reason  the  more  for  removing  myself  out 
of  his  way." 

"  Yes,  I  think  with  you,  dear ;  it  will  be 
better  on  all  accounts  that  you  don't  stay 
on  here,  and  much  pleasanter  for  yourself. 
No  wonder  you  look  ill ;  what  astonishes 
me  is  that  you  have  not  moped  and  worried 
yourself  to  death  days  ago.  '  The  Cedars' 
are  not  very  gay,  it's  true,  but  I  think  I  can 
answer  for  it,  you'll  find  our  house  more 
lively  than  this  one ;  at  all  events  we'll  all 
try  our  best  to  make  you  like  it.  So  you'll 
come  to  me  for  a  long  visit,  won't  you  ?  and 
then  we  shall  have  time  to  talk  things  quiet- 
ly over." 

"  Oh,  how  very  kind  you  are,  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh," gasped  Lucy,  her  face  becoming 
instantaneously  radiant;  "but  I  couldn't 
think " 

"  Call  me  Maude,  to  begin  with,  Lucy, 
do  please;  we're  relations,  you  know,  al- 
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though  neither  of  us  seem  to  have  remem 
bered  it,  and  I  intend  we  shall  be  friends 
too.  You  must  forgive  if  you  can't  forget 
the  shameful  way  we've  all  left  you  to  your- 
self through  this  dismal  time.  It  was  only 
thoughtlessness,  believe  me.  Come  you 
must,  and  you  really  can't  help  yourself, 
for  it's  your  only  excuse  for  refusing  Mr. 
Hooker.  Why  he  ever  asked  you  I  can't 
conceive,  but  I  suppose  we  must  take  it  for 
granted  he  meant  well :  I  shall  try  to  set 
him  down  in  future  as  one  of  those  unlucky 
individuals  whose  manner  is  against  them, 
but  who  are  far  better  than  they  seem.  But 
I  see  the  very  mention  of  his  invitation  has 
decided  you  to  accept  mine,  so  you  may  as 
well  pack  up  forthwith,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  of  coming  back  for  you.  We'll 
have  Mrs.  Parkyns  up  at  once  and  one  of 
the  maids.  " 

In  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time, 
Lucy  was  exchanging  really  regretful  fare- 
wells with  Parkyns,  and,  reassured  by  the 
presence  of  Maude,  had  shaken  hands  with 
Hooker,  with  many  thanks  for  his  invitation, 
and  a  profusion  of  apologies  for  declining 
it.  Hooker  appeared  hurt,  and  a  good  deal 
put  out  as  well,  but  all  that  did  not  prevent 
his  pressing  on  Miss  Winter  a  variety  of 
paternal  attentions.  In  person  he  saw  her 
boxes  charged  on  a  hack  cab,  viciously 
twisting  the  ear  of  the  buttons  as  he  lifted 
him  inside  it,  and  solemnly  committed  them 
to  his  charge.  Then  he  closed  the  brough- 
am door  upon  the  two  young  ladies  with  a 
stately  curtsey,  and  in  his  valedictory  speech 
took  the  liberty  of  wishing  Miss  Lucy  well, 
and  of  beseeching  Miss  Maude  to  permit 
him,  as  an  old  servant  of  her  family,  to 
come  and  pay  her  his  humble  duty  at ' '  The 
Cedars." 

CHAPTER  XH. 
THE  GENERAL  MEETING. 

That  was  the  golden  age,  when,  like  Pal- 
las Athene,  or  like  Cytheraea  rising  from 
the  foam,  Companies  sprang  into  being  in 
the  full  pride  of  their  wisdom  and  beauty, 
with  intuitive  experience  and  a  profusion  of 
witching  smiles  at  the  service  of  all  comers. 
It  took  little  then  but  a  Board  and  a  pro- 
spectus, some  mahogany  and  a  good  deal 
of  plate-glass,  to  make  an  institution,  and 
the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey 
had  all  these  and  much  more  to  boot.  It 
was  none  of  your  temporary  booths  shot  up 
fungus-like  in  the  heart  of  the  City  Vanity 
Fair  :  booths  run  up  of  materials  picked  up 
anywhere  and  draped  in  gaudy  calico 
and  tinsel  to  hide  their  rottenness  from  the 
public.     In  the  pride  of  its  characteristic 
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orienta.  architecture,  the  Credit  Foncier 
reared  itself  like  Abdu-y-rahman's  famous 
mosque,  upon  massy  columns  contributed 
from  every  clime — Ottoman  porphyry, 
Hellenic  marble,  Scottish  granite,  freestone, 
sandstone,  and  Kentish  rag.  The  City  pil- 
lars, most  curiously  scrutinized  by  compe- 
tent judges,  as  being  quarried  nearest  home, 
were  solid  enough,  as  all  the  City  knew. 
Their  bases  were  seated  the  deeper,  that 
years  and  former  panics  had  heaped  around 
tham  the  wrecks  of  many  a  fallen  house. 
Now  the  business  was  full  six  months  old 
too,  and  in  those  days  businesses  were  not 
only  born  into  their  prime,  but  they  lived 
fast.  The  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of 
Turkey  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  rather 
.a  venerable  institution,  and  its  Governor, 
Mr.  Childersleigh,  was  respected  as  an  old 
City  man. 

Long  ere  now  it  had  moved  out  of  its 
temporary  offices  into  a  palace  in  Lothbury, 
whose  vast  portals  and  Brobdingnagian 
windows  would  have  dwarfed  to  pigmies  a 
race  of  giant  customers.  The  mansion  had 
been  reared  regardless  of  all  cost  by  a  spec- 
ulative building  company,  on  a  site  bartered 
for  a  carpeting  of  bank-notes.  Its  founders 
had  given  their  architect  carte  blanche, 
merely  stipulating  that  a  fabulous  number 
of  Peterhead  granite  columns  should  be  in- 
troduced somehow  or  other  along  the  Ital- 
ian facade.  The  upper  row  of  these  were 
diverted  from  their  more  natural  purposes, 
and  consecrated  to  the  support  of  a  hetero- 
geneous colony  of  statues,  among  which, 
however,  Childersleigh's  more  fastidious 
taste  had  insisted  on  putting  some  sort  of 
order.  Towering  high  above  the  rest,  her 
features  wreathed  in  benignant  smiles,  a 
colossal  figure  of  Plenty  was  emptying  out 
a  cornucopiaful  of  the  choicest  gifts  and 
blessings  on  the  floods  of  lucky  clients  that 
passed  surging  out  and  in  below. 

Scoffers  said  the  embodied  allegory  was 
pregnant  with  warning,  had  the  crowd  had 
but  the  wit  and  grace  to  profit  by  it :  — 
that  the  presiding  deities  of  joint-stock 
schemes  generally  did  empty  their  baskets 
in  premature  premiums  and  a  couple  or  so 
of  excessive  dividends,  so  that  not  only 
was  there  nothing  left  to  come  in  the  future, 
but  they  were  actually  driven  to  keep  call- 
ing on  their  unlucky  proteges  to  replenish 
their  waste. 

But  few  were  prejudiced  enough  to  deny 
that  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of 
Turkey  was  an  exception,  or  sufficiently 
rash  enough  to  aver  that  its  most  conspicu- 
ous emblem  was  inappropriate.  Its  man- 
aging men  had  gone  to  work  from  the  first 
to  Lelp  themselves,  and  had  done  all  that 
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skill  and  energy  could  do  to  make  things 
safe  for  their  shareholders.  Short  as  its 
career  had  been,  already  it  had  established 
a  marvellous  connection,  and  yet  they  \£ 
boured  on  at  extending  it,  as  anxiously  as 
if  all  were  still  to  do.  The  Company 
found  the  advantage  of  being  directed  by 
gentlemen,  for  Hemprigge's  shrewdness 
landed  him  where  Childersleigh  had  started 
from.  They  took  it  for  a  maxim  that  civil- 
ity was  in  no  case  thrown  away,  and  even 
applicants  who  came  to  them  on  bootless 
errands  often  felt  more  pleasantly  towards 
the  courteous  managers  in  Lothbury  than 
to  the  underbred  nouveaux  riches  at  the 
head  of  rival  establishments,  with  whom 
they  had  been  more  successful  —  men  who 
had  the  knack  of  offending  all  comers  as 
they  swaggered  out  their  little  hour  on  the 
piles  of  money-bags  they  had  filched  from  a 
credulous  public. 

"  Punctual  as  usual,  Mr.  Childersleigh," 
exclaimed  Hemprigge,  as  one  morning  his 
hansom  happened  to  pull  up  before  the 
steps  in  Lothbury,  just  as  Mr.  Childersleigh 
appeared  round  the  corner  from  Moorgate 
Street.  Mr.  Childersleigh  had  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  house  he  had  succeeded  to 
provisionally,  and  patronized  methodically 
one  particular  morning  train  on  the  Me- 
tropolitan Railway.  Hemprigge  had  long 
ago  ceased  to  make  wry  faces  at  the  ex- 
treme regularity  of  his  principal's  attend- 
ance. He  was  not  a  man  to  waste  his  time- 
crying  over  what  he  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent;  perhaps  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  if  Hugh  was  less 
of  a  puppet  than  he  had  intended  him  to 
be,  he  was  more  of  a  prop ;  that  the  busi- 
ness was  all  the  sounder,  and  that  if  he 
himself  had  less  control  than  he  liked,  he 
had  less  labour  and  anxiety  too. 

"Always  punctual.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  man  in  the  City,  filling  a  position 
like  yours,  who  works  himself  half  so 
hard." 

"  So  you  tell  me  often,  Hemprigge ;  and 
IVe  often  reminded  you  that  our  position 
wouldn't  be  what  it  is  if  both  of  us  did  not 
keep  our  shoulders  close  to  the  wheel.  Be- 
sides, few  men  work  with  such  a  spur  as  I ; 
as  you  very  well  know." 

"True  enough,  Mr.  Childersleigh;  and 
now  that  you've  covered  so  much  of  the 
course,  what  do  you  say  to  my  prophecies 
of  your  beating  time,  and  landing  yourself 
a  winner?  " 

"  That  I  don't  mean  to  throw  away  a 
chance  by  over-confidence.  Be  sure  of 
that." 

"But  to  look  back  on  the  ground  we've 
gone  over  from  the  morning  of  our  general 
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meeting  —  things  promise  well,  don't  they  ? 
Confess  it  now?  " 

Hemprigge  looked  at  him  more  earnestly 
than  the  matter-of-course  air  with  which 
he  put  the  question  would  have  seemed  to 
warrant,  as  if  anxious  to  justify  or  contra- 
dict, by  hearing  Childersleigh's  impressions, 
some  internal  misgivings  of  his  own. 

"  It's  much  too  early  for  anything  more 
substantial  than  hope ;  but  this  I  can  say, 
that  I  can't  recall  anything  to  regret ;  that 
I  don't  see  where  we  could  possibly  have 
done  much  better ;  that,  instead  of  buying 
our  experience  dear,  we've  been  paid  pretty 
handsomely  for  acquiring  it ;  and,  finally, 
let  me  add,  if  we  have  kept  on  straight  and 
steady,  it  has  been  in  very  great  measure 
owing  to  you." 

Hemprigge  smiled,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
with  an  effort,  and  you  would  have  almost 
said  he  appeared  to  find  the  compliment  an 
unpalatable  one.  Yet  it  was  evident  enough 
it  was  paid  in  all  sincerity,  and  it  came 
from  a  man  who  rarely  dealt  in  such  things, 
and  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  follow  up 
flattering  words  with  deeds. 

"You  really  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
thank  me,  although,  next  to  yourself,  I  am 
more  interested  in  your  success  than  any 
one  can  be.  But,  as  you  are  aware,  all  my 
own  hopes  and  interests  are  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  Company." 

"  Of  course  I  know  all  that,  although  I 
must  confess,  in  my  selfishness,  I  sometimes 
forget  that  any  of  you  all  has  a  concern  in 
it  but  myself.  But  if  in  helping  your  own 
interests  you  advance  mine,  you  must  let 
me  be  grateful  all  the  same." 

"  If  that's  your  idea,  I'm  sure  I  have  no 
objection.  Quite  the  reverse.  But  I  must 
repeat,  once  for  all,  if  we  are  to  bandy 
compliments,  that  if  Miss  Childersleigh's 
money  had  unluckily  dropped  straight  in- 
to your  mouth,  there  would  have  been  a 
magnificent  financier  spoiled,  and  all  the 
world  would  have  known  of  Mr.  Childe'rs- 
leigh  would  have  been  his  happy  talents 
for  spending.  Here  you  are,  a  City  man 
barely  six  months  old,  about  to  fill  the  chair 
at  a  great  meeting  of  City  men,  and  not 
only  unprimed  and  unprompted,  but  know- 
ing, I  dare  to  say,  far  more  of  your  subject 
than  any  man  who  listens  to  you.  The 
meeting  must  go  off  pleasantly,  that's  a 
thing  of  course,  and,  upon  my  word,  it's 
almost  a  pity.  If  any  one  were  to  tackle 
you,  how  you  would  drag  him  after  you  out 
of  his  depth,  and  then  get  him  down  and 
drown  him  in  deep  water." 

"  I  devoutly  hope  I  may  never  have  the 
chance,"  rejoined  Childersleigh,  laughing. 
"  But  really  the  water's  so   clear  and  so 
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shallow  that  the  most  shortsighted    of  the 
shareholders  may  see  to  the  bottom." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  best  of  our  management. 
It  has  been  so  beautifully  straightforward  it 
throws  people  out,  and  things  are  so  plain 
that  they  puzzle  the  knowing  ones.  We 
really  have  the  purest  of  consciences,  and 
nothing  whatever  to  conceal ;  the  more 
they  pump  the  Board,  the  higher  they  send 
the  shares.  Very  few  companies  in  our 
position  can  say  as  much ;  and  now  I  can 
afford  candidly  to  make  the  admission  that 
you  were  absolutely  right  when  you  insisted 
on  your  own  way  in  all  chat  sort  of  thing." 

"The  day  may  come,  "the  astute  Mr. 
Hemprigge  reflected,  "  when  he'll  be  forced 
to  be  less  strait-laced ;  and  then  it  may  be 
wealth  untold  to  us  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
public  anything  we  please,  on  the  strength 
of  out  reputation  for  candour." 

"  The  policy  has  answered  well,"  Hugh 
rejoined.  "  The  list  of  shareholders  was  a 
good  one  to  begin  with,  and  it  has  weeded 
itself  day  by  day,  till  now  I  venture  to 
think  no  kindred  establishment  can  show  a 
stronger." 

"  Quite  true ;  and,  as  I  observe,  some 
very  shy  birds  indeed  are  beginning  to 
come  after  us  —  dropping  down  on  the 
shares,  and  picking  up  a  few  stray  ones  now 
and  again,  before  going  in  for  a  surfeit." 

"So  I  see.  For  my  part,  I  wonder 
they  don't  get  scared  away  by  the  pre- 
mium? " 

"It  makes  them  shilly-shally  a  little, 
perhaps,  but  it  tempts  them  too.  By  the 
way,  do  you  know  who  our  latest  acquisi- 
tion is  ?  —  a  very  great  friend  of  your 
own." 

"  A  friend  of  mine  ;  that  doesn't  help  me 
much  towards  guessing.  All  my  old  friends 
are  joining  us  one  after  another ;  those  of 
them  who  have  any  money  left,  at  least. 
Besides,  I've  really  no  time  to  spare  for 
riddles  on  a  busy  day  like  this." 

"  Purkiss  Childersleigh,  then.  He  actu- 
ally committed  himself  to  ten  of  our  shares 
the  other  day." 

"  Nonsense,  Hemprigge  ;  you  can't  mean 
that  ?  Why,  Sir  Basil  would  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  ostracize  him  from 
Lombard  Street  for  life  if  he  only  knew  it. 
He  hates  us  and  all  our  works  like  poison. 
I  never  knew  him  miss  a  chance  of  having 
a  quiet  fling  at  us." 

"He  never  does;  and  yet,  if  Purkiss 
has  bought,  you  may  be  quite  sure  his 
father's  in  the  secret.  Sir  Basil's  preju- 
dices are  pretty  strong,  but  not  so  strong 
as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  interests, 
and  he  may  begin  to  think  it  will  be  a 
question  of  interest  with  him  one    day  or 
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other.  Our  account  is  not  a  bad  one  now, 
and  it  will  be  much  better  worth  the  hav- 
ing later.  At  any  rate,  it's  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Purkiss  has  done  us  the  honour  of 
becoming  our  associate,  and  Mr.  Purkiss 
has  the  credit  of  knowing  as  well  as  most 
men,  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered." 

"  It's  a  good  sign,  Hemprigge,  I  grant 
you,  a  very  good  sign,  if  we  wanted  more 
encouragement,  and  in  any  case  it  would 
delight  me  to  make  Sir  Basil  recant.  But 
I  must  be  gone  to  look  over  the  letters. 
Au  revoir  till  one  o'clock." 

As  may  be  supposed,  Purkiss  had  arrived 
at  his  resolution  through  much  mental 
tribulation.  He  had  seen  Company  after 
Company  founded  and  floated  to  a  pre- 
mium without  ever  dreaming  of  embark- 
ing in  them.  Instinct  and  education, 
rather  than  reason,  had  given  him  a  pro- 
found distrust  of  all  new-fangled  schemes, 
of  joint-stock  enterprise,  limited  liability, 
and  over-speculative  investments  in  gen- 
eral. When  the  Turkish  Credit  Company 
issued  its  prospectus,  and  threw  open  its 
doors,  he  had  at  first  kindly  contributed 
his  very  utmost  to  advertise  it,  by  posting 
its  Governor  everywhere  as  a  scapegrace, 
proclaiming  and  magnifying  his  poverty, 
and  decrying  his  antecedents.  For  all 
that,  however,  when  it  came  to  Sir  Basil's 
ears,  he  had  been  sternly  rebuked,  and 
Sir  Basil,  as  senior  partner,  if  not  as 
parent,  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 
As  we  know.  Sir  Basil,  although  he  sneered 
at  the  Company  himself,  held  the  family 
name  in  too  deep  reverence  to  endure  to 
see  it  needlessly  splashed,  even  though  he 
was  apprehensive  that  Hugh  might  be 
drasrgimr  it  through  the  mire.  Huo;h  had 
aggravated  his  former  offences  rather  than 
condoned  them,  by  this  perverse  way  of 
seeking  his  living,  yet,  as  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  adopt  it,  for  every  reason  the 
banker  desired  he  should  have  fair  play. 

So  Purkiss,  forced  to  close  his  mouth, 
had  opened  his  eyes  and  ears,  hoping 
against  his  convictions  —  for  he  was  con- 
strained to  own  the  Board  a  good  one  — 
that  the  scheme  might  be  stifled  in  its  birth, 
and  anxiously  watching  for  any  evil  signs 
that  might  reassure  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  saw  it  thrive  and  go  on  thriving,  and 
flourish  beyond  his  most  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions. Its  shares  mounted  steadily  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  a  premium ;  still,  if  the 
weath  that  was  rolling  in  had  flowed  out 
into  unknown  reservoirs,  Purkiss  could 
have  resigned  himself  and  borne  it.  But 
he  realized  its  full  success  in  watching  the 
growing  prosperity  of  a  man  he  envied  and 
disliked,  and  his  moments  of  extremest  de- 
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pression  were  haunted  by  the  radiant  phan- 
tom of  Hugh,  doubly  enriched  by  his  dip 
in  the  City  Pactolus,  and  by  the  goMen 
flood  of  Miss  Childersleigh's  hoaxed 
wealth. 

He  was  troubled  with  the  feeling  that  be 
should  never  rid  himself  of  his  remorse, 
were  the  Company  to  turn  out  a  triumph, 
were  he  to  miss  the  chance  of  lightening 
the  blow  of  seeing  Hugh  a  millionaire  by 
having  insisted  upon  sharing  in  his  win- 
nings, and  drawing  something  handsome 
for  himself  from  the  same  source.  He  was 
full  late  as  he  was,  that  was  the  worst  of 
it.  The  original  .shareholders  were  swing- 
ing fairly  away  on  the  free  tide  of  their 
prosperity,  and  buying  so  much  later,  he 
should  at  best  be  floundering  in  their  back- 
water. But  better  late  than  never,  and 
before  all  it  was  essential  to  obtain  his 
father's  assent  as  a  preliminary  to  this 
disposal  of  his  economies.  Accordingly, 
he  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  when 
left  tete-a-tete  with  the  old  gentleman  after 
dinner.  Sir  Basil  had  wheeled  his  chair 
round  towards  the  blaze,  and  drawn  the 
decanter  of  port  over  to  his  elbow. 

"Nothing  new  to-day,  Purkiss,  I 
think  ?  " 

"Nothing  I  know  of,  sir.  The  shares 
of  that  precious  Company  of  Hugh's  are 
up  another  pound  I  see,  but  then  they're 
always  going  up,  worse  luck.  It's  the  first 
half  year,  and  already  they  talk  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  dividend  —  a  bonus." 

"  A  ten  per  cent,  dividend  and  a  bonus  ! 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Purkiss,  it's  perfectly 
disgraceful  the  unprincipled  competition  the 
old  houses  have  to  struggle  with  in  these 
terrible  times." 

"  It's  a  shocking  state  of  things,  sir, 
there's  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  But  it  must  end  in  a  blow-up  sooner  or 
later,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  say  the  sooner  it  comes  the 
better.  What  right  have  they  to  go  shaking 
confidence  and  laying  mines  to  be  sprung 
upon  us  ?  " 

"Heaven  send  them  a  smash,  and  a 
speedy  one,"  devoutly  responded  Purkiss  in 
a  genuine  burst  of  feeling.  Then,  recollect- 
ing what  was  his  cue  for  the  moment,  he 
checked  himself  and  resumed: 

"  Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  ruck 
must  go,  but  I  must  say  it  looks  to  me  very 
much  indeed  as  if  a  few  of  the  pick  of  them 
may  stand." 

"  Nonsense,  Purkiss,"  retorted  his  father, 
peevishly;  "I'm  an  older  man  than  you, 
and  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
thing  cefore.  Only  give  them  rope  enough, 
and  the  fools  who  guide  them  are  sure  ta 
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bang  themselves   in   time,  take  my  word 
for  it." 

"To  be  sure,  sir,  no  one  ought  to  know 
baiter  than  you.  There's  no  sounder  head 
thai  yours  in  the  City,  I  am  glad  to  think, 
or  Childersleigh's  would  not  have  been  what 
you  have  made  it.  But  forgive  me  if  I  can't 
quite  agree  with  you  here.  Of  course  in 
the  very  first  panic  most  of  these  new  houses 
must  go  down  by  the  run,  but  there's  no 
denying  that  confounded  Credit  Foncier 
and  Mobilier  of  Turkey  looks  very  like  last- 
ing. Richborough  himself  was  saying  so 
yesterday.  I  do  believe  that  fellow  Hugh 
has  some  of  your  own  business  talent,  sir, 
confound  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  must  say  it  looks 
rather  like  it,"  assented  Sir  Basil,  compla- 
cently. 

"I  fear  it  does  look  like  it.  At  all 
events,  if  his  Company  should  go  on  as  it 
has  begun,  the  time  might  come  when  he 
would  be  able  to  do  us  a  good  turn." 

Sir  Basil  stared  at  his  son,  shocked  and 
electrified  by  the  profane  suggestion. 

"  Childersleigh's  helped  by  an  infernal 
Turkish  house  of  yesterday  —  a  house  run 
up  in  the  last  few  weeks  —  directed  by  a 
dissipated  boy ! " 

"  They  are  strange  times,  as  you  said  just 
now,  and  upon  my  word  —  for  we  must  look 
to  Childersleigh's  before  everything  else  — 
upon  my  word,  1  must  repeat  again,  it  would 
scarcely  surprise  me." 

The  upshot  of  a  long  conversation,  which 
utterly  spoiled  the  flavour  of  Sir  Basil's  port, 
was  his  declining  to  compromise  himself  by 
anything  more  definite  than  a  general  pre- 
diction of  an  evil  end  to  the  Credit  Foncier 
of  Turkey  in  particular,  kindred  establish- 
ments in  general,  and  the  country  that  fos- 
tered and  petted  them.  At  the  same  time, 
his  son  and  junior  partner  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  had  carte  blanche  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  discretion  as  to  any  little 
investments  he  might  contemplate,  and  that 
he  might  play  his  own  cards  as  he  pleased. 
So,  after  many  internal  qualms,  Purkiss 
concluded,  as  the  Americans  say,  to  eat 
humble  pie,  and  tremblingly  approached 
his  fingers  to  the  flames  of  speculation. 

Sir  Basil  would  have  seen  still  greater 
cause  to  deplore  the  growing  corruption  of 
the  age,  had  he  assisted  at  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  objectionable  Company,  presided 
over  by  his  kinsman.  The  great  hall  in  the 
palace  in  Lothbury,  designed  with  a  special 
view  to  gatherings  of  the  sort,  was  crowded 
with  rank,  wealth,  and  respectability,  all 
hurrying  emulously  along  the  road  to  for- 
tune. On  a  raised  dais  at  one  end,  aloft  in 
awful   state,  sat  the   Governor,   relatively 
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nearly  as  much  of  a  stripling  as  Philip's  god- 
like son,  apparently  like  him  in  a  very  fair 
way  soon  to  sigh  for  a  new  commercial 
world  to  conquer.  His  crimson  chair  was 
elevated  above  those  of  his  astute  peers : 
that  in  which  lolled  the  Deputy-Governor, 
Lord  Rushbrook,  being  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  dignity  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
At  a  corner  of  the  long  table,  which  fenced 
them  off  from  their  assembled  constituents, 
sat  the  Managing  Director,  flashing  his  keen 
black  eyes  round  the  faces  in  the  hall,  and 
passing  a  cataract  of  papers  and  memoranda 
through  his  lissome  fingers. 

There  was  Houssein  Pacha,  the  purple 
fez  and  the  golden  tassel ;  Sir  Ralph  Palliser 
with  his  dignified  grey  head  and  high-set, 
somewhat  supercilious  features  ;  Schwartz- 
schild's  thick-bridged  swarthy  nose,  and 
Mavromichalis'  delicately-cut  olive  one ; 
there  was  Rolfganger  with  his  brown  beard 
and  blue  eyes,  and  Budger  with  his  stubby 
grizzled  bristles  ;  Delacour  with  his  lisp  and 
simper  and  lavender  gloves  ;  McAlpine  with 
the  broad  Scotch  burr  he  brought  to  all  for- 
eign tongues,  whether  English  or  Hindu- 
stani ;  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the 
English  contingent  from  the  City,  who, 
looking  for  the  most  part  steady-going  warm 
men  of  business,  gave  great  confidence  to 
the  meeting,  but  slight  hold  to  the  brush  of 
the  portrait-painter. 

Amid  enthusiastic  cheering,  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh  got  on  his  legs  to  address  himself  to  a 
sea  of  beaming  faces.  "He  stood  there," 
he  began,  "after  a  six  months'  probation, 
for  himself  and  those  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
act  with  and  the  honour  to  preside  among,  to 
render  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 
From  the  cordial,  he  might  almost  say  the 
affectionate  reception  that  greeted  him,  he 
hoped  he  might  assume  it  to  be  the  senti- 
ment of  the  meeting,  that  the  important 
interests  confided  to  his  colleagues  and  him- 
self, had  not  suffered  in  their  hands." 
(Renewed  and  prolonged  cheering.)  "  If 
he  knew  anything  of  himself,  he  was  not  an 
over-sanguine  man  —  as  a  simple  question 
of  business  he  felt  it  would  be  gross  impru- 
dence to  excite  hopes  that  might  possibly 
prove  fallacious  ;  but  this  he  would  say,  and 
no  less  could  he  say  in  common  candour, 
that  the  more  they  looked  back  on  their 
past,  the  more  promise  would  they  gather 
for  their  future.  The  field  before  them  was 
a  boundless  one,  they  had  taken  the  first 
step  that  was  proverbially  so  difficult,  and 
he  must  say  it  appeared  to  him,  from  the 
strides  with  which  they  were  moving  on- 
wards, that,  without  knowing  it,  they  had 
drawn  on  a  pair  of  seven-leagued  boots." 
(Much  laughter.) 
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"He  could  not  venture  to  ask  them  to 
look  at  this  board,  but  he  would  recom- 
mend them  to  cast  their  eyes  round  that 
meeting.  Was  not  their  brotherhood  one 
to  which  any  man  might  be  proud  of  belong- 
ing ?  For  the  credit  that  was  the  breath  of 
their  nostrils,  the  essential  principle  of  their 
life,  how  did  that  stand  with  the  world? 
But  six  short  months  had  passed  since  they 
had  launched  their  infant  company,  and 
now  each  101.  embarked  in  it  was  fetching 
181.  in  open  market.  Before  their  vessel 
had  well  cleared  the  port,  their  venture  had 
begun  to  return  them  profits,  and  already 
their  officers  had  the  legitimate"  satisfaction 
of  announcing  an  interim  dividend  of  ten 
per  cent.  The  dividend  might  have  been  a 
higher  one,  but  the  directors  had  deter- 
mined to  take  '  caution '  for  their  watch- 
word. To  one  thing  he  would  pledge  him- 
self, that  every  shilling  of  that  dividend 
had  been  honestly  and  discreetly  earned.1' 
(Tremendous  applause.)  "  He  used  the 
word  '  discreetly  '  advisedly,  because,  as  he 
trusted  and  believed,  the  directors  had 
steered  the  happy  mean  between  the  timid 
and  the  rash ;  while  giving  a  wide  berth  to 
anything  like  reckless  speculation,  they  had 
made  it  their  study  to  avoid  the  shoals  of 
excessive  caution,  on  which  so  many  well- 
meaning  but  slow-going,  old-fashioned  es- 
tablishments lay  stranded.  Fortunately  the 
sea  they  sailed  was  one  where  prudence 
itself  need  not  content  itself  with  trifling 
profits,  and  all  the  time  they  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  knowing  their  mission  was  as 
much  philanthropical  as  practical."  (Much 
enthusiasm.)  "Above  all  let  the  share- 
holders  never  forget  this,  that  there  was 
nothing  their  directors  courted  more  than 
publicity.  A  certain  discretion  must  be 
conceded  them  indeed,  and  in  justice  to  the 
feelings  of  their  customers  they  could  not 
invariably  condescend  on  names.  But  with 
that  reservation,  what  he  said  to  them  was 
this,  and  he  knew  in  saying  it  he  spoke  the 
sentiment  of  his  colleagues :  '  Treat  us  with 
the  same  frankness  we  show  towards  you, 
and  come  and  tell  us  candidly  when  you 
think  we  are  going  wrong.'  "  (Great  cheer- 
ing and  "  We  will.") 

Then  Mr.  Childersleigh,  having  favoured 
his  audience  with  a  few  figures,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  the  handsomest  terms  the 
individual  services  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
whom  he  singled  out  for  mention,  excused 
himself  for  encroaching  any  longer  on  the 
valuable  time  of  the  meeting,  and  resumed 
his  seat  amid  a  regular  ovation. 

Some  formal  questions  were  asked,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  and 
seconded  amidst  irrepressible   enthusiasm. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Silke  Reynardson  had  been 
pitched  on  as  a  representative  shareholder, 
as  at  once  holding  a  large  stake  in  the  Com- 
pany and  being  entirely  unconnected  mth 
trade,  to  move  the  vote  of  thanks  tov 
Governor,  the  Deputy-Governor,  and  the 
Board.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  the 
Rev.  Doctor  had  amassed  a  handsome  inde- 
pendence, chiefly  as  a  popular  preacher, 
and  if  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of 
Turkey  only  yielded  him  as  rich  returns  as 
the  pathos  and  fervour  of  his  sacred  elo- 
quence had  done,,  he  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  His  was  the  rare  gift  of  draw- 
ing congregations  and  tears ;  of  stirring 
feelings  to  their  profoundest  depths,  till  the 
fair  hearers  found  their  lace-bordered  pock- 
et-handkerchief's all  too  scanty,  and  saw  in 
them  a  home-born  parable  of  the  unsatisfy- 
ing character  of  the  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world. 

Now  as  it  hung  on  his  honeyed  lips,  or 
was  hurried  along  by  his  fervid  action,  his 
entranced  City  audience,  to  most  of  whom 
seconds  were  precious,  ceased  to  drag  at 
their  watch-chains ;  they  even  listened  with 
tolerant  sympathy  when  he  diverged  into  a 
parenthetical  analysis  of  his  personal  feeling 
and  an  exposition  of  the  unselfish  reasons 
which  had  made  a  self-denying  pillar  of  re- 
ligion hazard  the  imputation  of  a  worldly 
dalliance  with  mammon.  As  to  methods  of 
money-getting,  every  man's  conscience,  as 
he  told  them,  must  be  his  individual  law; 
yet  if  any  one  of  them  found  little  time, 
among  manifold  engagements,  to  check  off, 
as  he  might  say,  the  promptings  of  that  in- 
ward monitor  of  his,  why,  they  were  fortu- 
nate in  having  so  reliable  a  guide  as  their 
admirable  and  excellent  Governor.  He 
could  tell  them  —  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart  —  that  he  believed  Mr.  Childersleigh 
a  man  as  conscientious  as  he  was  honour- 
able, and  as  honourable  as  he  had  proved 
himself  able. 

The  harmonious  proceedings  were  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  when  Lord  Rushbrook  chanced 
to  catch  Mr.  Hemprigge's  eye,  and  the  ap- 
pealing expression  in  Mr.  Hemprigge's  face. 
At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  officials,  Mr. 
Hemprigge  had,  much  to  his  lordship's  an- 
noyance, made  a  great  point  of  his  address- 
ing the  meeting,  with  a  view  to  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  report  designed  for  general  circu- 
lation. His  lordship  had  at  first  laughing- 
ly, then  impatiently,  parried  the  entreaties 
that  addressed  themselves  alternately  to  his 
public  spirit  and  private  interests.  He  had 
listened  to  the  Doctor's  glowing  praises  of 
his  cousin  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that 
somewhat  disconcerted  the  eloquent  divine, 
whose  look  naturally  sought  the  face  of  the 
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man  of  highest  rank  on  the  platform.  Now 
a  happy  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and, 
jging  to  his  feet  with  infinite  promptitude, 
craved,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
in  the  name  of  the  unimpeachable  credit 

the  Company,  the  indulgence  of  the  meet- 
ing. He  would  detain  them,  he  pledged 
himself,  but  a  minute  or  two,  while  he  en- 
treated them  to  discharge  a  debt  of  com- 
mon justice.  Charmed  by  the  unlooked-for 
privilege  of  hearing  his  lordship,  a  respect- 
ful hush  dominated  the  meeting.  When  he 
rose  to  speak  it  had  been  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  with  the  noisy  demonstrations 
of  a  parcel  of  enfranchised  schoolboys. 

The  Deputy-Governor  then  proceeded  to 
say,  in  easy  and  unembarrassed  language, 
that  he  felt  he  should  imperfectly  discharge 
the  duties  the  shareholders  had  honoured 
him  by  entrusting  to  him,  if  he  hesitated 
before  their  dispersion  to  remind  them  of  a 
something  that  seemed  to  him  to  have  been 
most  unaccountably  forgotten.  For  him- 
self, he  was  eager  to  pay  an  honest,  if  in- 
adequate, tribute  to  one —  he  did  not  wish 
to  condescend  to  invidious  distinctions,  or 
resort  to  those  comparisons  that  are  pro- 
verbially odious  —  to  one  of  the  most  active 
and  intelligent  members  of  their  personnel. 
Then,  with  an  air  of  utter  unconsciousness, 
and  a  delicate  mimicry,  which  some  might 
suspect  but  few  could  have  sworn  to,  he 
modelled  a  fervent  eulogy  on  the  Managing 
Director,  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reynardson's 
eloquent  praises  of  the  Governor. 

"  It  may  have  been  my  fortune,"  said  his 
lordship,  "to  have  enjoyed  more  frequent 
opportunities  than  perhaps  any  gentleman 
present  of  appreciating  Mr.  Hemprigge  in 
his  private  dealings,  and  it  is  my  pride  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  unstinted  interest  he 
has  taken  himself  and  succeeded  in  exacting 
of  others  in  any  transactions  where  I  have 
had  to  do  with  him.  But  you  have  all  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  him  as  the  man  of 
business.  I  would  rather  speak  of  him 
simply  as  the  man.  Mr.  Hemprigge,  gen- 
tlemen, is  eminently  fitted  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  a  mission  like  ours,  where,  as 
my  eloquent  relative  in  the  chair  has  so 
well  observed,  philanthropy  and  commerce 
travel  hand  in  hand."  (A  smothered 
anathema  from  the  smiling  Governor,  stifled 
in  the  prevailing  applause.)  "For  Mr. 
Hemprigge,  while  eminently  practical,  and 
gifted  with  business  talents  of  a  very  rare 
order,  has,  during  his  brief  and  unobtrusive 
career,  done  as  much  towards  relieving  the 
necessities  of  his  fellows  as  any  man  I  am 
acquainted  with.  But  this,  you  will  say,  is 
beside  the  question ;  and  I  own  my  feelings 
may  for  the  moment  have   got  the  upper 
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hand."  ("  They  do  you  honour,  my  lord  ! " 
from  a  benevolent  and  excited-looking  old 
gentleman  in  the  front  seats.)  "In  mov- 
ing, then,  the  vote  of  thanks  which,  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Hemprigge  has  so  well  merited 
of  us,  I  will  merely  content  myself  with 
adding  that,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  our  assiduous  Gov- 
ernor, sensitive  shareholders,  in  search  of 
moral  counsels  and  example,  may  be  assured 
of  finding  a  guide,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
friend  in  our  managing  director.  Mr. 
Hemprigge,  gentlemen,  is  a  man  at  least  as 
shrewd  as  he  is  honest,  and  to  the  full  as 
honest  as  he  is  unselfish." 

Three  gentlemen  at  least  had  sat  on 
thorns  throughout  his  lordship's  speech, 
and  these  were  the  Governor,  Dr.  Silke 
Reynardson,  and  Mr.  Hemprigge.  The 
first  heard  it  in  a  cold  perspiration,  bitterly 
repenting  the  hour  when  he  had  recruited 
this  reckless  guerilla  for  high  command,  in 
abject  alarm  as  to  what  he  might  say  next, 
and  wondering  how  soon  the  audience 
might  find  him  out  and  shout  him  down. 
When  Lord  Rushbrook  at  last  resumed  his 
seat,  Hugh  gave  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  and  venturing  to  steal  a  look  around, 
could  hardly  believe  the  assurance  of  eyes 
and  ears  that  the  speech  had  been  far  from 
the  least  successful  of  the  meeting. 

"  May  we  be  delivered  from  all  tempta- 
tion," he  muttered,  piously.  "  If  share- 
holders stand  that,  they'll  stand  any- 
thing." 

As  for  Hemprigge,  when  he  had  first 
caught  the  import  of  his  lordship's  oratory, 
his  face  had  become  radiant,  and  he  had  set 
himself  to  conning  over  a  little  speech  of 
his  -own,  prepared  beforehand,  against  the 
happy  event  of  its  being  wanted.  As  Lord 
Rushbrook  proceeded,  his  victim's  mind  set- 
tled into  a  condition  compared  to  which 
that  of  Childersleigh  was  serenity  itself. 
His  self-control  was  considerable,  but  with 
all  the  resolution  he  could  summon  to  his 
aid  he  could  not  prevent  his  inward  misery 
flinging  out  its  shadow  on  his  face. 

Fortunately  the  intelligent  witnesses  of 
his  martyrdom  set  his  pangs  down  to  the 
nervous  tremors  of  a  man  unhabituated  to 
figuring  on  public  platforms  before  audi- 
ences so  imposing  and  distinguished.  When 
he  stammered  out  in  broken  sentences  his 
profound  sense  of  the  honour  done  him  by 
one  who,  he  was  proud  to  hear,  had  digni- 
fied him  with  the  name  of  friend,  they  were 
only  confirmed  in  that  belief,  and  good- 
naturedly  encouraged  the  timid  debutant 
with  their  ringing  cheers.  So  even  Hemp- 
rigge retreated  apparently  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  and  the  close  of  the  meet" 
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ing  was  to  the  full  as  pleasant  as  its  begin- 
ning had  been. 

"  Well,  Hugh,  what  did  you  think  of  my 
maiden  effort  from  any  platform  ? "  asked 
Lord  Rushbrook,  as  he  unceremoniously 
entered  the  Governor's  private  room  after 
the  meeting. 

"  I'd  just  as  soon  not  tell  you,  Rush- 
brook.  I  don't  often  lose  my  temper,  and 
as  I've  kept  it  so  long,  I'll  try  and  keep  it 
still." 

"  Mea  culpa,  mea  culpa.  Upon  my  soul, 
Hugh,  all  joke  apart,  I  came  on  purpose  to 
tell  you  that  I  knew  I  had  behaved  abomina- 
bly, but  then  think  of  the  temptation.  A 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  of  that  sanctimonious 
old  humbug,  and  the  chance  of  paying  off 
Hemprigge,  who  sat  there  robed  in  his  vir- 
tue, as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth. 


and 


But  I'll  never  do  it  again,  that  I  swear 
solemnly,  and  besides  you  must  remember 
I  was  feeling  their  pulses  all  the  time, 
ready  to  pull  up  the  very  moment  I  sa 
glimmer  of  appreciation  appear  in  any 
their  faces.  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
surely  free  confession  and  heartfelt  repent- 
ance deserve  plenary  absolution.  A  tout 
pichi  misiricorde,  especially  for  a  first 
offence  and  on  so  joyful  an  occasion  as 
this." 

"  Well,  well,  Rushbrook,  luckily  you 
seem  to  have  done  no  harm,  so  for  once  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  —  the  more  so,  that  I 
for  one  picked  up  a  good  deal  from  your 
speech.  It  gave  me  the  exact  measure  of 
the  discretion  of  our  Deputy-Governor 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  share-holders  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


MR.    CHILDERSLEIGH   AT   HOME. 

B  the  shareholders  had  reason  to  be  sat- 
raed,  assuredly  the  Governor  and  the 
^■rectors  had  no  cause  to  complain.  Their 
fixed  appointments  were  liberal  to  excess, 
their  contingent  ones  munificent  to  extrava- 
gance. Mr.  Childersleigh,  to  begin  with, 
enjoyed  as  a  certainty  something  little  less 
than  the  salary  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The 
Deputy-Governor,  and  Mr.  Hemprigge,  the 
Managing  Director,  each  received,  the 
equivalent  of  a  judge's  retiring  pension ; 
while  for  attending  infrequent  courts,  or 
attaching  occasional  autographs,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the.  Board  drew  the  emoluments 
of  stipendiary  magistrates.  But  all  that 
was  dwarfed  to  insignificance  by  the  per- 
centage they  became  entitled  to  under  the 
articles  of  association  on  the  gross  profits 
of  each  of  the  Company's  transactions.  It 
was  distributed  among  them  in  proportions 
left  to  their  own  discretion,  a  delicate  and 
considerate  arrangement,  as  then  the  full 
amount  of  their  receipts  stared  neither  them 
nor  the  shareholders  conspicuously  in  the 
face  in  the  annual  balance-sheets.  Indeed 
they  remained  very  much  of  a  mystery  to 
all  but  those  the  most  nearly  concerned. 
Naturally  the  lion's  share  of  the  fund  in 
question  was  apportioned  to  the  Governor, 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  whole,  the  man 
whose  versatile  talents,  social  or  commer- 
cial, were  always  straining  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Company,  who  was  equally 
at  home  in  negotiating  complex  financial 
transactions  with  foreign  capitalists,  hard  as 
flints,  sharp  as  razors,  smooth  and  treach- 
erous as  tigers,  or  in  doing  the  honours  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  to  its  connection,  blend- 
ing sets  and  ranks  in  his  hospitable  dining- 
room  in  a  genial  fellowship. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
peculiar  position  should  make  him  a  little 
more  grasping  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
shown  himself.  But  in  discussing  with  Mr. 
Hemprigge  the  allocation  of  the  Directors' 
indirect  remuneration,  before  submitting  a 
proposal  on  the  subject  to  the  Board,  he 
had  been  disagreeably  astonished  to  find  a 
good  deal  of  stolid  resistance  dexterously 
insinuated  by  that  gentleman.  Hemprigge, 
indeed,  professed  himself  satisfied  and  grati- 
fied with  the  share  destined  to  him, —  as, 
indeed,  he  might  be  ;  nor  did  he  take  direct 
exception  to  that  which  Hugh  proposed  to 
appropriate.  But  he  hinted  at  the  policy 
of  dealing  by  the  others  with  a  freer  hand, 
the  more  gratuitously,  as  it  struck  the  Gov- 
ernor, that  no  one  of  the  parties  more  nearly 
Interested  expressed    dissatisfaction   when 
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asked  to  ratify  the  suggested  arrangements. 
For  Hugh  had  his  way  in  the  end,  yielding 
but  very  slightly  to  the  amendments  moved 
by  his  colleague.  The  little  difference, 
however,  led  him  to  vex  himself  with  much 
speculation  on  Hemprigge's  motives ;  for 
we  regret  to  say  it  never  once  occurred  to 
him  to  give  the  Managing  Director  credit 
for  the  disinterestedness  he  claimed.  The 
cloud  passed  away,  but  it  left  a  coolness, 
which  Hemprigge  thenceforth  strove  cease- 
lessly to  remove.  You  would  have  said 
that,  having  discharged  a  most  painful  duty 
in  speaking  out  his  opinion  as  to  the  reason- 
able emoluments  of  the  Governor,  he  had 
found  a  positive  relief  and  pleasure  in  being 
overruled.  He  appeared  too  eager  to  prove, 
by  his  redoubled  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
colleague,  that  he  had  acted  very  much 
against  the  grain  upon  purely  public  grounds. 

Hugh  liked  his  work  and  he  liked  the 
money  it  brought  him,  and  when  the  novelty 
had  worn  away  of  having  found  an  object 
that  constantly  occupied  his  thoughts  and 
time,  the  first  enjoyable  excitement  calmed 
down  into  something  that  was  even  more 
agreeable.  Then  he  found  himself  continu- 
ally forgetting  the  end  in  the  means,  and 
following  out  the  business  of  the  hour  with- 
out bestowing  a  thought  on  the  future  he 
was  working  for.  At  the  same  time  all 
earthly  joys  have  their  alloy,  and  the  very 
fulness  of  prosperity  brings  a  bitter  of  its 
own.  His  income  was  a  large  one,  far  larger 
than  he  could  have  hoped  ;  and  although  it 
was  in  some  measure  precarious,  it  made 
him  feel  already  more  independent  of  the 
fortune  he  was  striving  after.  But  the 
greaier  it  grew  and  the  more  rumour  mag- 
nified it,  the  more  false  did  his  position 
threaten  to  become.  It  was  his  acknowl- 
edged social  standing,  rather  than  business 
talents  which  were  a  secret  to  all  the  world, 
that  had  recommended  him  originally  for 
his  post ;  and  when  the  Board  placidly 
yielded  him  so  much  of  the  common  remu- 
neration, it  was  on  the  implication  that 
much  of  it  should  be  lavished  in  advertising. 
Th'ere  was  a  tacit  understanding  —  or  so  he 
felt,  at  least, —  that  he  should  entertain  the 
investing  public  on  a  generous  scale  and 
keep  a  hospitable  house. 

His  own  tastes,  we  know,  tended  naturally 
to  the  magnificent,  and  he  hated  that  any 
one  should  say  he  stinted  where  he  was 
bound  to  spend,  or  that  he  did  his  colleagues 
less  than  lavish  justice.  Had  he  had  no  ulte- 
rior views  of  his  own  he  would  have  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  move  into  a  more 
spacious  mansion  and  throw  it  open  to  all 
comers.  The  less  he  liked  his  guests  indi- 
vidually the  more  it  would  have  pleased  him 
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to  make  his  invitations  indiscriminate ;  the 
more  of  them  he  crowded  together  the  less 
was  he  put  out  himself,  for  the  larger  his 
parties  the  more  of  an  official  character 
they  assumed.  The  comparatively  modest 
dimensions  of  the  Harley  Street  rooms 
gave  the  gathering  there  a  tone  something 
too  friendly  to  suit  his  tastes,  and  he  moved 
through  them  in  a  continual  dread  of  hav- 
ing to  submit  blandly  to  be  button-holed 
and  badgered. 

In  casual  conversation  with  Hemprigge, 
he  had  alluded  to  his  preoccupations  on 
this  score,  half  hoping  that  a  gentleman 
who  knew  his  aims  so  well  would  pronounce 
for  prudence  and  the  propriety  of  staying 
•quietly  in  his  present  quarters.  To  his  sur- 
prise, Hemprigge,  although  he  certainly 
did  speak  much  as  was  expected  of  him,  did 
it  in  a  way  that  left  more  to  be  inferred 
than  Childersleigh  liked.  Puffing  out  his 
cheeks,  nodding  his  head,  and  looking,  as 
Hugh  thought,  abominably  vulgar  and 
familiar,  he  spoke  of  not  minding  anything 
the  world  might  say  in  a  way  that  led  the 
Governor  to  think  the  world  had  been 
talking  more  than  he  had  supposed.  s  Where- 
upon, however,  he  came  characteristically 
to  the  sage  conclusion,  that  it  being  evi- 
dently idle  to  attempt  to  satisfy  a  world  so 
exacting  and  unreasonable,  the  wisest  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  remain  where  he  was 
and  go  on  acting  as  he  had  been  doing ;  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  main  chance  and  the 
golden  prize,  taking  good  care  in  the  mean- 
time not  to  let  penny  wisdom  make  him 
pound  foolish,  and  without  plunging  into 
extravagance,  to  err,  if  anything,  on  the 
side  of  liberality. 

When  entertainments  were  so  frequent, 
it  was  evident  one  must  be  given  to  cele- 
brate so  great  an  event  as  a  general  meet- 
ing and  the  first  declaration  of  a  dividend. 
Accordingly  two-and-twenty  guests  were 
bidden  to  Harley  Street,  the  extreme  num- 
ber its  dining-room  could  contain  with  com- 
fort. 

"  What  sort  of  dinner  are  we  to  have  to- 
day, Hugh  ?  "  demanded  Rushbrook,  strol- 
ling into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found 
his  cousin  standing  alone  on  the  hearth, 
glancing  over  the  summary  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  evening  paper.  His  lord- 
ship was  occupying  a  bedroom  in  the  house. 

"  A  good  one,  I  hope,  and  am  happy  to 
believe,  for  I  am  most  outrageously  hun- 
gry. I  think  we  may  trust  to  Casserole, 
and  there's  one  good  thing  about  these 
business  spreads  :  the  men  carry  their  City 
punctuality  into  their  dinner  engagements, 
and  if  your  chef  feels  they  may  not  appre- 
ciate all  the  refinements  of  his  art,  at  least 
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he  knows  his  genius  has  fair  play  and  he 
may  satisfy  his  conscience." 

"  Then  he  can  always  rely  on  one 
noisseur,  eh,  Hugh  ?  But  I  did  not  re 
the  maUriel  of  the  feast.  I  only  wi 
knew  that  all  the  departments  of  the 
pany  were  as  admirably  filled  as  your  kiti 
en,  and  that  its  strong-box  would  always  be 
as  well  provided  as  your  larder.  What  I 
mean  is,  whom  are  we  going  to  have  ?  " 

"The  Board  to  a  man,  I  fancy,  unless, 
indeed,  Delacour  throws  us  over.  He  held 
out  hopes  he  might." 

"  Heaven  grant  it!  "  parenthesized  Lord 
Rushbrook. 

"  And  a  few  others  admitted  on  a  very 
high  property  qualification.  Not  a  man  of 
them  with  less  than  his  half-million  or 
thereabouts.  Reynardson  comes  to  repre- 
sent the  Church.  After  his  speech  of  to- 
day, I  shall  always  say  no  man  has  a  more 
profound  insight  into  character ;  and  then 
there's  that  little  Belgian  rascal,  Dumont, 
who  so  nearly  legged  us  in  the  matter  of 
the  Montenegran  loan." 

"Quite  right :.  there's  nothing  in  better 
taste  than  honouring  an  honourable  adver- 
sary. He's  an  amusing  little  beggar  too, 
if  his  English  were  only  a  shade  more 
intelligible,  and  there  he  has  the  advantage 
of  most  of  the  others.  But  here  comes  one 
of  them,  confound  him,  and  it  wants  ten 
minutes  of  eight  still !  " 

A  ring,  a  rush  of  feet,  a  name  tossed  like 
a  tennis-ball  from  mouth  to  mouth  and 
landing  up  to  landing,  the  door  is  flung 
open,  and  enter  Mr.  Hemprigge. 

That  gentleman,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs, 
had  marked  with  an  interest  he  always 
exhibited  all  the  signs  of  display,  and  had 
rapidly  run  through  some  mental  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  weight  Mr.  Childersleigh 
might  be  charging  himself  with,  in  this  race 
of  his  for  the  200,000Z.  Hugh  had  done 
little  to  the  house  since  it  came  into  his 
hands,  and  its  departed  owner,  had  she  re- 
visited her  late  dwelling,  need  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  identifying  it.  Faded 
carpets  had  given  place  to  fresher  ones, 
some  articles  of  furniture  had  been  renewed, 
and,  in  particular,  the  stiff-backed  chairs 
and  uncompromising  sofas  had  been  cash- 
iered in  favour  of  a  profusion  of  luxurious 
ones.  But  on  principle,  and  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  occupied 
the  house,  Hugh  set  his  face  against  show, 
and  declined  to  brand  himself  a  nouveau 
riche  and  make  a  vulgar  match  of  it  with 
mushroom  capitalists. 

Everything  about  him  argued  the  assured 
position  and  unassuming  wealth  that  have 
no  need  to  puff  themselves.    In  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  Company,  at  whose  board  he 
had  found  a  seat,  Mr.  Marxby  had  con- 
ted  to  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  old 
ily  portraits  that  had  gemmed  the  walls 
hildersleigh.  Now,  in  the  dining-room 
arley  Street,  black-velvet  doublets  and 
mish  ruffs,  lovelocks,  cuirasses  and 
slashed  satin  hose,  patches,  powder,  and 
diamond-clustered  stomac  hers,  epaulettes 
and  pigtails,  Antonio  Mores,  "Vandykes, 
Lelys,  Gainsboroughs,  and  Reynoldses, 
looked  down  on  the  gold-grubbers  at  their 
feasts.  Ancient  walnut  buffets,  black  as 
ebony,  threw  out  in  relief  the  massive  plate 
that  loaded  them,  from  a  pair  of  salvers  by 
Cellini  to  cups  won  for  Hugh's  grandfather 
by  his  prize  pigs. 

"  Queer  fancy,  a  swell  like  Childersleigh 
going  in  so  hard  for  business,"  some  awe- 
struck guest,  oppressed  by  those  unaccus- 
tomed magnificences,  would  whisper  to  his 
neighbour. 

"  A  very  good  thing  for  us  though,"  the 
other  would  chuckle  back,  "  and  only  shows 
what  a  rare  turn  he  has  for  it."  So  for 
once  pictures,  and  the  precious  metals  in 
the  unremunerative  shape  of  plate,  yielded 
their  owner  substantial  returns. 

Frequent  visits  ought  to  have  familiarized 
Hemprigge  with  all  this  splendour,  yet  he 
dwelt  upon  it  now  with  unimpaired  compla- 
cency. His  spirits  rose  as  he  passed  from 
the  chilly  street  into  a  hall  all  ablaze  with 
lights  and  liveries,  and  looked  in  at  the 
open  door  of  the  heavy-curtained  dining- 
room  where  a  thousand  flames  were  danc- 
ing on  silver  and  crystal.  "AH  my  doing, 
too,"  he  told  himself  inwardly  with  excusa- 
ble pride,  as  he  stole  his  hands  towards 
each  other  to  indulge  them  in  a  furtive  rub, 
while  his  neat  little  person  swelled  itself 
proudly,  and  his  heart  throbbed  up  against 
bis  embroidered  shirt-front  and  diamond 
studs.  When  he  followed  his  name  into  the 
drawing-room,  he  felt  much  like  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh's  patron  saint  come  condescend- 
ingly to  take  pot  luck  at  that  gentleman's 
board. 

He  had  arrived  early,  in  the  chance  of 
having  a  few  words  quietly  with  Hugh,  and 
giving  his  friend  the  Governor  an  opportu- 
nity of  gracefully  smoothing  down  the 
plumes  Rushbrook's  speech  had  ruffled. 
And  lo  !  Rushbrook  in  person  stepped  for- 
ward to  greet  him  with  an  air  of  flattering 
intimacy  as  be  seldom  wore,  just  as  if  his 
eulogy  of  the  afternoon  had  been  all  it  pro- 
fessed to  be. 

"  Oh  !  it's  you,  is  it,  Hemprigge  ?  Come 
early  to  have  a  quiet  laugh  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  before  the  others  turn  up  ? 
Capital  fun  these  solemn  meetings  are,  to 
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be  sure ;  I  never  saw  grave  comedy  bettei 
put  upon  any  stage.  Not  a  theatre  in  town 
could  touch  it.  The  whole  thing  was  in- 
imitable." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  my  lord " 

"  Ah,  yes,  what  an  excellent  speech  that 
was  of  yours.  Not  a  bit  too  much  of  it, 
but  all  well  chosen  and  to  the  purpose. 
And  not  a  man  of  them,  except,  perhaps, 
Hugh  there,  knew  that  you  and  I  were 
laughing  all  the  time  at,  each  other  and 
every  one  else." 

Hemprigge  was  quite  aware  his  lordship 
was  far  too  intelligent  to  expect  to  take  him 
in  by  this  affectation  of  friendly  bonhomie, 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  vindicated  his 
own  shrewdness  by  intimating  as  much  and 
retorting.  But  just  then  the  door  opening 
again  made  him  pause  and  think.  Better 
than  most  men,  he  knew  the.  value  of  keep- 
ing on  good  terms  with  dignitaries,  espec- 
ially when  they  were  at  once  rich  and  needy. 
So,  as  Lord  Rushbrook  chose  to  be  inti- 
mate and  pleasant,  he  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  baulk  him,  but  by  parading  his  pres- 
ent affectionate  familiarity,  protect  himself 
as  far  as  he  could  against  injury  from  his 
future  outbreaks. 

The  new  arrival  was  McAlpine,  who  came 
striding  into  the  room  the  very  picture  of 
bluff  health,  and  as  unlike  a  man  who  had 
passed  the  best  of  his  life  in  the  Indies  as 
could  well  be  imagined. 

"How  do  you  do  again,  Childersleigh  I 
I'm  glad  to  see  some  one  before  me,  but 
Hemprigge  there  always  is  beforehand  with 
his  play  and  his  work.  The  truth  is,  with 
fair  travelling  I  can  generally  time  my  pace 
to  a  yard,  but  then  it's  no  such  easy  matter 
allowing  for  all  the  crossings  between  this 
and  Notting  Hill." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  us  you've 
walked  ?  " 

"  Every  yard  of  the  road.  After  sitting 
so  many  years  in  that  infernal  Suddur  Court 
at  Jubbulpore,  my  legs  take  a  deal  of 
stretching.  Then  I  like  to  keep  myself  in 
condition  for  the  Gartnacaber  hills.  You 
ought  to  know  something  of  them,  Childers- 
leigh, but  I  think  they're  a  bit  stiffer  in  my 
country  than  over  with  your  people  in  Kil- 
loden.  Besides,  when  I  walk  to  my  dinner 
I  generally  find  my  appetite  has  got  there 
before  me,  and  that's  the  way  to  make  sure 
of  one  pleasant  companion,  let  me  tell  you." 

But  early  as  Hemprigge  and  McAlpine 
had  come,  they  had  no  monopoly  of  over- 
strained punctuality.  Already  a  noise  as 
of  a  Pickford's  van  on  wheels,  followed  by 
a  crash  at  the  knocker,  told  of  some  less 
unassuming  arrival,  and  enter  Budger,  who, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  having  limited 
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ins  aspirations  to  boots  rather  than  car- 
riages, could  now-a-days  no  more  move 
without  wheels  than  his  massive  watch. 
To  the  east  of  Charing  Cross  station  he 
never  showed  except  through  the  windows 
of  his  huge  caravan ;  its  orange  panels  re- 
lieved by  its  crimson  liveries.  Then  the 
steady  rat-tat  at  the  door  made  the  closing 
it  almost  a  form,  and  the  rooms  began  to 
fill  fast.  From  habit,  perhaps,  even  pend- 
ing the  imminent  announcement  of  dinner, 
most  of  the  assembled  guests  seemed  to 
busy  themselves  with  business  in  one  form 
or  another. 

Childersleigh  was  the  centre  of  a  group 
who  thought  rightly  that,  in  default  of  any 
more  immediate  objects,  it  was  always  a 
sage  thing  to  pay  homage  to  the  Governor. 
Rushbrook  was  in  the  middle  of  another, 
who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the 
chance  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with 
the  future  peer.  Among  these  Budger  was 
conspicuous,  specially  instructed  to  that 
effect  by  Mrs.  B.,  and  charged  with  the  del- 
icate mission  of  securing  his  noble  brother 
director  for  one  of  his  chaste  little  dinners. 
The  Argive  brothers,  Theologos  and  An- 
dreas, who  were  dreaming  of  some  kite- 
flying on  a  mammoth  scale,  had  pinioned 
the  Managing  Director  down  on  an  ottoman 
between  them,  and  were  plying  him  with 
compliments,  which  he  managed  to  swallow 
somehow,  although  his  sense  shrunk  from 
such  highly  sugared  bonbons.  Dumont  had 
button-holed  Houssein  Pacha :  for  men  were 
talking  of  a  radical  change  of  men  and 
measures  at  Constantinople,  and  Young  Tur- 
key might  be  called  to  power  and  conces- 
sions might  be  going  a-begging.  Schwartz- 
child,  accustomed  to  move  a  minor  planet 
among  small  satellites  of  his  own,  and  now 
neglected  for  ambiguous  meteors  and  shoot- 
ing-stars, gloomed  sullenly  under  a  curtain  ; 
and  Rolf  ganger,  left  in  equal  isolation, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  not  ill-pleased,  and 
picked  up  the  Pall  Mall  Hugh  had  thrown 
down. 

"Mr.  Childersleigh,  served!  "  As  each 
man  felt  constrained  to  wait  for  some  one 
else  to  show  the  way,  there  was  a  jealous 
jam  by  the  door,  followed  by  a  desperate 
scramble,  when  the  host,  offering  the  pas 
to  the  Turk,  proceeded  to  pilot  the  way. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  he  was  supported 
by  Houssein  Pacha  on  the  one  side,  while 
Sir  Ralph  Palliser,  with  serene  self-respect, 
had  elbowed  his  way  into  the  vacant  place 
on  the  other.  Dumont,  with  the  tenacity 
and  assurance  of  his  breed,  still  clung  to 
the  honoured  Mussulman,  who  for  his  part 
was  not  sorry  to  find  a  sprightly  neighbour, 
who  could  chatter  to  him  in  a  tongue  he 


was  familiar  with.  At  the  other  end  was 
Rushbrook,  radiant  at  having  manoeuvred 
Budger  out  of  either  seat  on  his  right  h 
and  his  left.  One  of  them  he  had  qui 
secured  for  Rolfganger,  while  old  Mr 
of  Cox,  Barber  and  Co.,  the  Compa 
bankers,  a  quiet  humorous  individual,  gi 
with  the  useful  knack  of  unobtrusively 
appreciating  any  good  things  that  might  be 
going,  had  managed  to  drop  into  the  other. 

At  first  the  party  was  far  from  a  lively 
one,  spite  of  the  laudable  efforts  of  the 
host  to  promote  something  like  general 
conversation.  Nothing  in  nature  perhaps 
is  more  susceptible  than  a  society  of  mil- 
lionaires, and  few  things  more  distrustful 
than  a  party  of  competing  capitalists.  To 
do  away  with  the  initial  objection  to  making 
an  easy  gathering  out  of  materials  so  repel- 
lent, precedence  should  be  utterly  abolished 
by  some  such  device  as  John  o1  Groat  is 
said  to  have  adopted  in  his  patriarchical 
household,  where  each  man,  entering  by  a 
door  of  his  own,  took  his  seat  at  what  he 
might  call  the  top  of  his  own  table.  Order 
of  rank  must  become  a  question  of  credit 
when  you  settle  it  by  sheer  income,  and 
where  money  means  merit  it  is  a  matter  of 
character  and  vanity  as  well. 

However,  the  starch  began  to  dissolve  in 
the  turtle  and  the  wine,  and  by  the  time 
the  decanters  were  in  rapid  revolution  after 
dinner,  all  were  in  train,  and  as  playful  and 
genial  as  it  was  in  their  nature  to  be.  But 
it  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  Childersleigh 
that  most  of  what  was  passing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  the 
intermittent  skirmish  on  Oriental  politics 
fought  out  around  him  in  shrieking  French. 
For  Lord  Rushbrook,  once  more  slightly 
oblivious  of  his  responsibilities,  was  in  his 
element,  drawing  recklessly  on  the  good 
faith  of  his  neighbours,  and  assenting 
gravely  to  the  very  startling  social  and 
political  theories  he  persuaded  some  of 
them  to  hazard.  Mr.  Cox,  who  liked  fun 
as  much  as  he  hated  new  men,  was  actively 
abetting;  so  was  McAlpine,  who  was 
blessed  with  a  marvellous  control  of  coun- 
tenance ;  and  so  unwittingly  was  Budger, 
whose  earnest  warmth  it  was  that  at  last 
"  parted  that  fair  company." 

"  By  the  way,  I  hear  that  the  East  Lon- 
don Relief  Committee  have  applied  to  the 
Board  for  a  subscription,"  observed  Dr. 
Reynardson,  interposing  himself  as  peace- 
maker in  a  rather  hot  argument.  "  I  sup- 
pose there  is  suffering  amongst  the  lower 
orders,"  he  went  on,  swaying  a  glass  of 
very  old  Madeira  against  the  light,  and 
regarding  it  with  a  languid  amorousness. 
"  If  I  have  any  voice  in   the  matter." 
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vociferated   Budger,    "  I  should   say,   not 

e  shilling.     Depend  on  it,  that   ninety- 

e   times   in   a    hundred,    when    a    man 

ves  the  fault's  his   own.      Show  me  a 

er,  and  I'll  show  you  a  rascal.     Make 

erism  penal,  I  say,  if  you  want  to  have 

Brie  with  it  once  and  for  ever." 

"Of  course,  to  a  great  extent  we  must 
all  be  inclined  to  subscribe  to  those 
very  moderate  observations  of  yours,  Mr. 
Budger,"  rejoined  Lord  Rushbrook,  "  and 
without  going  quite  to  the  length  you  do,  I 
am  of  opinion  it  might  be  right  and  expedi- 
ent generally  to  condemn  poverty  to  what 
I  might  call  a  negative  proscription  —  to 
leave  it  to  look  after  itself  and  take  its 
chance.  But,  with  regard  to  that  hundredth 
case  you  speak  of,  where  you  admit  the  pau- 
per may  not  be  wholly  to  blame,  how  should 
you  propose  dealing  with  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  it's  not  worth  while  stopping  to 
take  every  separate  case  into  consideration. 
Besides,  it  would  do  far  more  harm  than 
good,  and  open  a  door  for  deceit  and  all 
manner  of  rascality.  Depend  upon  it, 
they're  all  tarred  with  very  much  the  same 
brush,  those  beggars.  There  must  be  peo- 
ple out  of  luck  in  the  world ;  but  that's  no 
reason  why  their  betters  should  be  both- 
ered and  robbed  on  the  chance  of  helping 
them.  I  say  again,  every  man  for  himself, 
and  let  them  as  can't  help  themselves  go  to 
the  wall." 

"  The  question  is  one  beset  with  difficul- 
ties," suggested  Rushbrook  gravely.  "If 
they  go  to  the  wall  instead  of  the  work- 
house, sooner  or  later  you'll  have  to  sacri- 
fice your  principles  and  take  them  in  hand, 
for  your  own  sake,  were  it  only  to  bury 
them." 

"  So  you  may,  and  a  very  great  shame 
and  hardship  it  is  ;  but  then,  mark  this,  my 
lord,  you  don't  give  up  your  principles  at 
all.  You  do  it  for  your  own  sake,  not  for 
theirs.  That's  the  difference.  Ah,  if  we 
could  onlv  bring  things  to  that  point,  we 
might  afford  to  leave  the  rest  to  time.  No, 
no,  none  of  your  philanthropy  and  humbug 
forme.  I'm  all  for  justice,  and  the  plain, 
common-sense  view  of  things. 

"  Well,  but  to  come  back  to  the  sub- 
scription they  ask  us  for,  what  do  you 
say  to  that,  doctor?"  asked  Rushbrook. 
"You  differ  from  Mr.  Budger,  I  know,  for 
I  saw  your  name  figuring  conspicuously  on 
their  list." 

The  doctor  blushed  slightly.  His  name 
had  figured  for  a  couple  of  guineas,  and 
now  he  regretted  perhaps  that  he  had  not 
listened  to  the  voice  of  vanity,  and  made 
the  two  ten  or  even  twenty,  as  he  had  once 
thought  of  doing. 


"  It's  a  difficult  question,  as  you  observe 
very  justly,  my  lord  ;  and,  my  own  experi- 
ence having  lain,  I  am  glad  to  say,  mainly 
among  a  very  different  class,  —  a  question, 
perhaps,  I  am  less  able  to  solve  than  an- 
other ;  but  for  myself  I  am  so  far  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Budger,  that  I  believe 
poverty  to  be  for  the  most  part  the  ap- 
pointed penalty  of  vice,  and  that  again 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  our  consciences. 
In  taking  wholesale  Steps  to  relieve  it,  may 
we  not  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence ?" 

"  It  was  selfishness,  doctor,  maybe," 
interposed  McAlpine,  "  but  I  remember 
well  when  I  was  at  Jubbulpore  in  the 
famine  year,  that  the  sight  of  the  niggers 
dying  by  hundreds  all  around  me  took 
away  my  appetite  more  than  the  sun ;  and 
the  thermometer  would  have  stood  at  120° 
in  the  shade,  if  there  had  been  any.  If  I 
had  not  spared  them  a  few  of  my  rupees, 
upon  my  honour  I  don't  believe  I  should 
have  been  able  to  dine  at  all.  Perhaps  it's 
superstitious  too,  but  for  my  own  part  I 
don't  believe  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey 
would  be  a  grain  the  poorer  for  sending  the 
committee  a  cheque  for  a  few  hundreds." 

"The  very  thing  I  was  thinking  myself," 
exclaimed  honest  Mr.  Marxby,  who  was 
little  given  to  talking,  but  who  could  feel 
with  all  the  vigour  of  a  florid  constitution. 
"  The  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine  with  you, 
Mr.  McAlpine  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,"  remarked  Doctor  Reynard- 
son,  "charity's  an  admirable  virtue  when 
you  can  practise  it  with  a  pure  conscience, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  the  Board 
will  exercise  a  wise  discretion." 

"  To  be  very  frank  with  you,  Doctor," 
retorted  McAlpine,  "I  think  Budger's  po- 
sition more  defensible  than  yours,  and  I'm 
not  sure  I  don't  like  his  practice  nearly  as 
well.  It's  true  you  profess  to  allow  Charity 
all  manner  of  freedom,  but  you  look  after 
her  so  carefully  all  the  time  that,  for  any 
good  you  let  her  do,  you  might  just  as  well 
keep  her  at  home  with  yourself.  Now  that's 
what  Budger  does.  He  loves  her  so  much 
that  he  monopolizes  her,  and  every  beggar 
knows  exactly  where  to  have  him.  He 
would  have  the  poor-laws  written  in  blood, 
and  make  death  the  penalty  for  a  breach  of 
them." 

"  Yes,  by 1  would  !  Mr.  McAlpine," 

shouted  Budger,  dimly  conscious  he  was 
being  ridiculed,  and  bringing  down  his  fist 
on  the  table,  with  an  emphasis  that  made 
the  plates  and  the  glasses  dance  again. 

"  Parait  que  ea  phauffe  la  6as,"  remarked 
Dumont,  breaking  off  in  a  voluble  exposi- 
tion of   the  advantages   of   extending  the 
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Credit  Foncier's  operations  to  Russia,  and 
regarding  the  other  end  of  the  table  through 
his  eyeglass. 

"  Yes,  really,  I  think  you  had  better  ring 
for  coffee,  and  have  some  liqueurs  thrown  on 
the  troubled  waters,  Childersleigh,"  said 
Sir  Ralpu.  "  If  you  were  to  give  us  a  spec- 
imen of  your  skill  in  brute-taming,  and  rub 
down  that  animal  Budger,  now  ?  "  he  added 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Much  better  leavS  him  to  Rushbrook," 
responded  Hugh,  coolly.  "He's  rising, 
and  has  his  eye  on  him,  I  see,  and  will  have 
his  arm  through  his  in'  another  moment. 
There's  nothing  so  soothing  to  Budger  as 
being  smoothed  down  by  a  viscount." 

"Yes;  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
but  I  should  say  Rushbrook  and  Budger 
seem  made  for  each  other,  and  I've  no 
doubt  they  have  both  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  evening." 

It  was  more  than  th'e  host  could  say.  As 
he  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  bedroom,  after 
dismissing  the  last  of  his  guests,  he  solilo- 
quized with  a  weary  sigh:  " It's  all  very 
well,  the  business  part  of  it,  but  confound 
the  pleasure." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  WAIF  WASHED  TO  LAND. 

Lucy  Winter  did  pay  a  long  visit  to 
"  The  Cedars."  As  months  slipped  away, 
she  and  every  one  else  came  to  look  upon 
the  place  as  her  home.  Maude  had  taken 
to  petting  her  protigie  from  the  day  she 
carried  her  off;  and,  first  for  his  daughter's 
sake,  afterwards  for  his  own,  Sir  Basil,  in 
his  own  stately  way,  did  the  same.  At  first 
Lucy,  regarding  herself  as  a  burden  her  en- 
tertainers had  charitably  charged  themselves 
with,  was  given  to  attempting  awkward  lit- 
tle speeches  about  relieving  them  of  it.  But 
as  there  was  nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world 
for  her  to  go  —  as  she  had  no  plans  what- 
ever, even  of  the  vaguest —  and  as  Maude 
would  never  listen  to  her  seriously,  she  be- 
came sensitively  alive  to  the  absurdity  of 
volunteering  them,  and  resigned  herself  ac- 
cordingly. Then,  as  her  shyness  and  self- 
distrust  wore  away,  she  came  to  see  that 
she  really  counted  for  something  in  the 
household,  and  could  not  help  flattering 
herself  they  would  miss  her  were  she  gone. 
Maude,  to  be  sure,  did  her  very  best  to 
spoil  her.  At  first  it  was  with  something  of 
an  effort  she  had  lavished  the  blandishments 
of  which  she  was  generally  so  chary,  and 
as  a  penitent  atonement  for  previous  neg- 
lect; but  first  it  grew  into  a  habit,  and 
then  a  pleasure.     Among  her  many  luxu- 


ries she  had  never  before  enjoyed  a  friend- 
ship, and  possibly  never  would  have  in 
dulged  in  one  had  she  been  obliged  to 
tract  it  upon  equal  terms  and  fair  give-a 
take-principles.  She  was  too  dominee: 
and  unyielding  for  that ;  far  too  intolel 
of  conventional  sentiment  and  feminine 
actions.  But  she  looked  on  Lucy  as  some- 
thing of  her  own,  with  which  there  could  be 
no  manner  of  rivalry,  with  which  it  was 
needless  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  im- 
possible to  take  offence.  She  set  herself 
the  task  of  forming  her,  conceding  her,  in 
the  meantime,  the  freest  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech  —  a  liberty  which  Lucy,  to  be 
sure,  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
abuse.  But  Maude  liked  her  all  the  better 
that  she  could  respect  her  too ;  for  Lucy 
spoke  her  mind  if  she  spoke  it  gently,  and 
neither  for  love  nor  gratitude  concealed  her 
sentiments. 

Then  Maude's  liking  throve  the  more  that 
at  first  she  had  to  champion  her  friend  in 
her  family.  To  Sir  Basil,  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  his  daughter's  will  was  law,  and 
he  would  have  breathed  but  faint  remon- 
strances against  any  companion  she  was 
likely  to  introduce  to  his  household.  But 
principle  conspired  with  instinct  to  prevent 
his  ignoring  the  gulf  that  divided  a  capital- 
ist of  position  from  a  pauper  with  none  at 
all,  even  if  the  pauper  was  pretty  and  in 
petticoats.  After  her  engaging  manners 
had  begun  to  demoralize  him,  the  earlier 
efforts  of  his  good  nature  to  bridge  the  gulf 
were  still  somewhat  too  apparent ;  and  it 
was  his  daughter's  constant  care  to  make 
them  show  less  conspicuously  to  Lucy  and 
come  more  easily  to  him.  At  last,  her 
thoughtfulness  and  watchful  tact  had  their 
reward.  Sir  Basil  was  relieved  to  find  him- 
self treating  Lucy  as  something  of  his  daugh- 
ter's, and  consequently  of  his  own,  and 
having  once  or  twice  committed  himself  ob- 
liviously, came  gradually  with  a  quiet  con- 
science to  be  easy  and  even  affectionate 
with  her.  Independently  of  the  unobtru- 
sive gratitude  that  repaid  him,  he  found  his 
recompence,  perhaps,  in  the  more  demon- 
strative warmth  of  his  daughter's  affection  ; 
and  Lucy's  position  at  "  The  Cedars  "  was 
the  better  assured,  that  its  master  felt  she 
had  been  a  godsend  to  them,  and  her  pres- 
ence had  brightened  up  his  household. 

Purkiss  had  looked  unlovingly  on  this 
caprice  of  his  sister,  and  regarded  its  do- 
mestication with  an  evil  eye.  At  first  he 
oscillated  between  supercilious  civility  and 
a  parade  of  indifference  which  would  have 
appeared  absolute  rudeness  to  one  less 
humble  than  Lucy.  But  while  she  seemed 
to  accept  it  in  her  patience  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  it  often  made  her  friend  Maude  flush 
up,  and  bite  her  lips,  and  show  her  teeth, 

a  way  that  Purkiss  marked  and  trembled 

If  there  was  one  thing  he  shrunk  from 

pe  than   another,  it  was   a  passage   of 

Ws  with  his  sister.     Experience  told  him 

Wt  a  rally  of  the  sort  always  left  her  with 
the  best  of  it ;  that  she  generally  rolled  his 
dignity  in  the  dust,  and  left,  him  with  some 
unanswered  taunt  to  rankle  in  his  bosom. 
As  she  frightened  him  into  an  outward 
courteousness  of  behaviour,  he  had  to  fall 
back  on  revenging  himself  quietly,  as  best 
he  could.  His  ingenuity  not  being  alto- 
gether on  a  par  with  his  malice,  his  ven- 
geance generally  took  the  shape  of  assuming, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Lucy's  visit  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  As  Maude  had  no  in- 
tention Of  risking  any  secret  arrangement 
she  might  contemplate  by  prematurely  start- 
ling either  Lucy  or  her  father,  she  found 
herself  on  these  occasions  tongue-tied  and 
proportionately  savage. 

"Do  you  know,  I  begin  rather  to  like 
that  little  proUgie  of  yours  ? "  Purkiss 
would  observe  to  his  sister  with  condescend- 
ing good-humour.  "Really  we  shall  miss 
her.  She's  very  unassuming  and  well-be- 
haved, and  all  things  considered,  by  no 
means  so  very  awkward  or  unidea'd." 

"I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  highly  flat- 
tered by  the  good  opinion  of  a  man  like 
you,"  Maude  would  rejoin  with  a  smile  of 
ominous  sweetness,  but  striving  hard,  for 
the  sake  of  Lucy's  comfort,  to  avoid  aggra- 
vating her  brother's  hostility. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  Purkiss  would  go  on, 
blind  to  the  danger-signals  flying,  or  reck- 
less. "I  do  wish  we  could  find  a  good 
place  for  her  somewhere  —  a  companionship 
like  what  she  had  before,  I  fancy,  would 
suit  her  best.  She  hasn't  education  enough 
for  a  governess  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  told  you  I  find  her  a  great 
pleasure,  and  hope  to  prevail  on  her  to  put 
off  thinking  of  plans  in  the  meantime," 
Maude  would  rejoin,  her  brow  blackening  a 
good  deal  as  the  thunder-clouds  began  to 
roll  up  on  it. 

"Yes,  that's  all  very  well,  and  very 
kindly  meant,"  Purkiss  would  go  on,  rather 
nervous,  although  quite  unable  to  deny  him- 
self the  rare  pleasure  of  making  Maude 
thoroughly  angry ;  "  but  it  really  isn't  quite 
fair  to  the  girl.  You  should  recollect  that 
although  we  may  be  doing  it  all  with  the 
best  intentions,  our  charity  is  accustoming 
her  to  a  life  utterly  different  to  anything  she 
can  look  forward  to.  Your  own  excellent 
sense  must  tell  you  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  her,  had  you  left  her  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Parkyns,  or  if  you  were  to  bring  her 
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here,  if  you  had  sent  her  down  at  once  to 
the  housekeeper's  room." 

"I  am  sure,  Purkiss,  whatever  may  be 
in  store  for  her,  if  she  does  not  accustom 
herself  to  insult  and  vulgarity,  you  need 
never  blame  yourself.  If  she  is  poor,  really 
for  once  you  ought  to  be  lenient  to  poverty. 
She  got  very  little  more  than  you  from  Miss 
Childersleigh,  although  it's  true  she  did  not 
take  nearly  so  much  trouble  to  get  it." 

"  Once  for  all,  Maude " 

"  Oh,  I  can  make  every  allowance  for 
your  vexation.  It  must  be  very  trying  for 
a  busy  man  to  have  wasted  so  much  of  the 
time  he  might  have  employed  to  so  much 
better  purpose.  It's  hard  indeed  to  have 
been  grovelling  in  the  dust  so  long  only  to 
pick  yourself  up  with  empty  hands  and  find 
every  one  laughing  at  you.  But  think  what 
a  comfort  it  is,  after  all,  that  you  were  born 
to  a  good  business  with  other  people  to 
manage  it.  What  in  the  world  would  have 
become  of  you,  Purkiss,  had  you  had  to 
make  one  for  yourself,  like  Hugh  ?  " 

Nothing  stung  Purkiss  more  infallibly 
than  any  allusion  to  Hugh's  success,  except, 
perhaps,  a  depreciation  of  the  business  tal- 
ents he  prided  himself  on.  Either  one  or 
the  other  was  sufficient  to  put  him  to  sulky 
flight  with  ample  food  for  sullen  meditation. 
Then  Maude  would  blame  herself  for  mak- 
ing mischief,  and  form  virtuous  resolutions 
against  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons  in  the 
future,  resolutions  sure  to  be  broken  on  the 
next  temptation.  And  Purkiss  cultivated 
hypocrisy  among  his  other  accomplishments, 
and  taught  himself  to  appear  to  tolerate 
Lucy's  society  and  even  enjoy  it,  relieving 
the  bitterness  of  his  suppressed  feelings  in 
occasional  outbreaks  of  spleen.  In  reality 
he  honoured  this  innocent  cause  of  his  mor- 
tification with  a  special  hatred,  while  he 
cherished  all  the  time  his  standing  aversion 
to  Hugh,  and  contrived  after  all  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  dislike  to  spare  for  his  sis- 
ter. 

George  Childersleigh  contrasted  his 
brother  in  most  things,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  his  behaviour  to  the  new  inmate  of  the 
household.  Maude  had  thanked  him  often 
for  the  suggestion  that  sent  her  to  Harley 
Street,  and  tacitly  made  over  to  him  in 
gratitude  a  share  of  the  ownership  in  Lucy. 
Not  that  it  needed  more  than  her  forlorn 
condition  to  dispose  George  in  Lucy's  fa- 
vour. His  unaffected  manner  set  her  at 
ease  with  him  from  the  first,  and  although 
she  was  perturbed  at  the  announcement  of 
the  earliest  of  his  visits,  afterwards  her  only 
sensations  were  those  of  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  the  good-humoured  addition  to 
their  quiet  party. 
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Sir  Basil  delighted  in  having  his  favourite 
son  with  him,  and  George  was  in  the  habit 
of  sacrificing  a  good  deal  to  gratify  him, 
always  grumbling  at  the  expenditure  of  his 
valuable  time,  involved  in  those  frequent 
journeys  to  the  wilds  of  Hampstead.  Pur- 
kiss,  who  could  no  more  read  his  brother 
than  the  Septuagint  in  the  original,  and  who 
fell  into  the  absurd  but  not  unnatural  error 
of  studying  him  by  reference  to  himself,  at- 
tributed the  attentions  he  bestowed  on  his 
family  to  mstives  not  dissimilar  to  those 
that  had  sent  himself  to  Harley  Street,  in 
the  late  Miss  Childersleigh's  time.  In 
which  he  did  his  brother  gross  injustice,  and 
proved  himself  nearly  as  subtle  a  student  of 
human  nature  as  he  was  an  agreeable  mem- 
ber of  society.  George  was  pleased  to 
please  his  father,  and  treading  firmly  on  the 
path  of  duty,  merely  exercised  the  inalien- 
able prerogative  of  a  Briton  in  grumbling 
at  its  thorns.  Insensibly  he  began  to  find 
that  the  changed  state  of  things  at  "  The 
Cedars  "  made  this  duty  more  of  a  pleasure, 
and  he  was  grateful  accordingly.. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Maude,"  he  re- 
marked one  evening  to  his  sister,  as  she  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  hall  to  thank  him  with  a 
curtsey  and  a  kiss  for  having  honoured  them 
by  keeping  his  cab  standing  at  the  door  for 
a  couple  of  hours —  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is.  Now  that  you  two  girls  have  got  to- 
gether, you  do  brighten  each  other  up 
amazingly.  The  evenings  fly  twice  as  quick 
as  they  used  to." 

"  Merci,  monsieur,  for  the  compliment  — 
to  Lucy,"  she  rejoined,  taking  no  offence 
apparently  at  its  equivocal  character,  but 
looking  steadily  in  his  face. 

"  Not  at  all,  Maude,  not  at  all ;  "  and  in 
his  frank  tones  he  answered  her  looks,  not 
her  words.  "  I  assure  you  I'm  more  in  love 
with  you  than  with  your  friend,  and  if  she 
has  gained  the  most  in  the  brightening  pro- 
cess, it  is  only  because  she  had  the  more  to 
gain.  Think  what  a  little  lady  of  the  sor- 
rowful countenance  she  was  when  she  came, 
pricking  her  ears  nervously  when  any  one 
spoke  to  her,  and  glancing  up  with  her  soft 
eyes  through  her  long  brown  hair,  like  a 
beaten  setter.  Now  she,  really  seems  in 
the  way  to  make  my  father  a  boy ;  and  as 
for  you " 

"  Well,  as  to  me,  what  ?  " 

*'  As  for  you,  I  was  going  to  say,  she  has 
made  you  a  girl  again  —  sometimes  a  child. 
I  may  tell  you  now,  I  began  to  fear  you  had 
grown  a  woman  for  good  and  all ;  and  you 
know  I  delight  in  children.  But  good- 
night, dear.  If  you  keep  me  here  to  all 
hours  in  this  way,  you  must  get  Miss  Win- 
ter to  persuade  the  governor  to  increase  my 
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allowance,  or  I  shall  ruin  myself  out  and 
out  in  cab-fares." 

It  said  a  good  deal  for  Maude  that  sh 
betrayed  no  twinge  of  jealousy  at  hearij 
her  friend  praised  so  warmly  by  he^ 
vourite  brother,  and  somewhat  at  her 
expense.  For  a  moment  she  had  0 
startled  by  the  idea  that  unawares  he  might 
have  stolen  into  love  with  Lucy.  Maude 
had  been  much  too  carefully  trained  from 
the  cradle  to  be  anything  but  shocked  at  a 
Childersleigh,  of  Lombard  Street,  marrying 
the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world  without  a  suit- 
able fortune ;  but  George's  unembarrassed 
and  voluntary  disavowal  of  the  weakness 
her  look  had  charged  him  with  quite  reas- 
sured her. 

"He  is  frank,  at  any  rate,"  she  said. 
"  He  never  does  tell  fibs  and,  moreover,  if 
he  were  to  try,  he  couldn't  help  betraying 
himself  to  save  his  life." 

When  she  went  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
looking  at  Lucy  curiously  as  she  had  never 
done  before,  she  conscientiously  congratu- 
lated herself  that  George  had  passed  at  once 
to  brotherly  relations,  escaping  heart-whole 
from  a  danger  she  had  never  feared  for  him, 
but  which  she  confessed  now  might  have 
been  serious. 

Lucy,  her  face  slightly  flushed  from  the 
heat  of  the  rooms,  her  eyes  still  sparkling 
from  the  animated  chat  of  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, was  handing  Sir  Basil  the  candle  she 
had  lighted  him,  and  offering  her  cheek  to 
his  paternal  salute. 

"  Her  features  are  certainly  not  so  good 
as  mine,"  soliloquized  Maude,  candidly  ap- 
praising their  respective  advantages  ;  "  and 
I  don't  think  her  figure  is  ;  but  what  expres- 
sion the  child  has,  and  how  her  mouth  soft- 
ens and  her  eyes  sparkle  as  she  speaks.  I 
begin  to  think  George  must  either  be  much 
less  susceptible  or  much  more  sensible  than 
I  believed.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  whether 
it's  the  one  or  the  other,  but  in  either  case 
it's  very  lucky." 

The  truth  was,  although  it  was  she  who 
had  warmed  Lucy  out  of  her  chrysalis  husk, 
it  was  only  now  and  of  a  sudden  the  effect 
of  the  transformation  burst  upon  her.  Yet 
without  arrttre  pensee  she  followed  up  Sir 
Basil's  kiss  with  one  of  her  own,  which 
Lucy,  not  unaccustomed  to  these  motiveless 
caresses  on  the  part  of  the  undemonstrative 
Maude,  proceeded  forthwith  to  repay  with 
ample  usury. 

As  for  Hugh,  he  had  stepped  back  into 
something  like  his  old  easy  footing  with 
them  all.  At  least,  he  went  and  came  as 
he  pleased.  Not  so  frequently,  perhaps,  as 
in  the  old  times ;  but  then  these  had 
changed  in  more  ways  than  one.     Now  he 
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was  a  busy  man,  with  a  multiplicity  of  en- 
gagements on  his  hands,  and  endless  calls 
on  his  time.     When   he  made  his  appear- 

tce,  Sir  Basil  always  seemed  glad  to  see 
although  he  welcomed  him  perhaps 
more  respect  and  less  cordiality  than 
used  to  do.  For  Hugh  was  growing 
rich  fast.  He  appeared  in  a  very  fair  way 
to  claim  Miss  Childersleigh's  succession. 
But  happen  what  might  in  regard  to  that, 
meantime  he  might  enjoy  most  things  that 
money  could  give  him,  —  not  the  least  of 
them  the  respect  of  the  City  and  the  world. 
The  reputation  of  his  connections  at  the 
west,  with  the  quiet  unassuming  courtesy 
of  manner  that  no  success  had  spoiled, 
made  him  generally  popular,  and  even  the 
most  conservative  of  the  hereditary  mag- 
nates of  Lombard  Street  were  inclined  to 
except  him  from  the  contempt  and  dislike 
they  lavished  on  their  rivals  of  the  rising 
school.  Sir  Basil  had  come  to  hear  his 
kinsman's  praises  sung  in  his  very  sanctum 
at  "  Childersleigh's,"  and  from  lips  to  which 
even  he  listened  with  respect. 

The  great  Lord  Richborough  himself, 
head  of  the  mighty  house  of  Gold,  Mam- 
mon and  Co.,  had  condescended  to  make  an 
exception  in  Mr.  Childersleigh's  favour  in 
the  general  tirade  he  levelled  at  the  rogues 
and  fools  who  pretended  to  be  answerable 
for  an  amount  of  capital  as  little  at  their 
call  as  the  suns  that  might  be  circulating 
among  the  planets. 

"  I  will  say,  Childersleigh,  your  nephew 
—  eh,  he's  not  your  nephew?  —  well,  that 
young  relative  of  yours,  must  have  a  fair 
notion  of  business.  Far  too  venturesome, 
of  course,  he  is ;  but  then,  with  all  these 
new  men,  it  comes  to  a  question  of  hit  or 
miss.  I  for  one  should  not  be  surprised  if 
he  were  to  steer  that  concern  of  his  —  what 
is  it  they  call  it  ?  —  through  the  storm  these 
fellows  are  brewing  for  us." 

No  wonder,  then.  Sir  Basil  began  to  feel 
hereditary  reverence  for  the  head  of  all  the 
Childersieighs  return  again ;  although,  as 
yet,  a  perpetual  difficulty  in  identifying  that 
half-mythical  abstraction  with  this  visible 
Hugh,  who  directed  the  offensive  Credit 
Foncier  of  Turkey,  made  his  demeanour 
slightly  vacillating. 

The  awkwardness  created  between  Maude 
and  Childersleigh  by  the  passing  burst  of 
madness  in  the  garden,  seemed  gradually 
to  have  worn  itself  away.  The  keenest  eye 
would  have  traced  nothing  between  them 
that  meant  anything  more  or  less  than  sim- 
ple friendship.  Naturally  he  was  made  a 
subject  of  frequent  conversation  between 
the  girls,  and  Maude  spoke  of  him  with  a 
candid  carelessness  that  must  have  disarmed 


suspicion.  To  be  sure,  with  a  self-possessed 
temperament  like  hers,  such  indications 
are  not  conclusive ;  and  she  was  not  un- 
likely, in  sheer  defiance  of  a  conscious 
weakness,  to  court  a  subject  other  girls 
would  have  shunned.  Lucy,  on  her  side, 
never  could  forget  that  Hugh  had  been  the 
first  of  them  all  to  offer  his  friendship  ;  and 
the  impression  left,  when  sorrow  had  made 
her  unusually  susceptible  to  kindness,  had 
been  deepened  by  the  delicacy  of  his  sub- 
sequent conduct.  The  passing  distrust,  in- 
spired by  Mr.  Hooker's  warnings,  had  gone 
like  the  breath  from  a.  mirror.  Still,  strive 
as  she  would,  perhaps  because  she  strove, 
she  never  felt  herself  at  home  with  him  as 
with  good-humoured  Captain  Childersleigh. 
Glorifying  the  strength  that  had  won  Hugh 
his  easy  triumphs,  and  the  force  that  had 
changed  the  current  of  his  life,  she  was 
awed  and  oppressed  in  his  society  by  a 
sense  of  latent  power.  Even  Maude,  in 
her  way,  began  to  feel  increased  respect  for 
the  man  who  had  developed  unsuspected 
gifts,  and  he  dazzled  her  as  the  brilliant 
architect  of  his  golden  fortunes.  So  the 
two  girls,  the  one  born  to  wealth,  the  other 
reared  to  poverty  from  the  cradle,  regarded 
him  and  his  successes  with  not  dissimilar 
ieelings  from  their  very  opposite  points  of 
view.  Many  and  warm  were  the  arguments 
they  had  on  a  subject  that  seemed  to  have 
an  interest  for  them  both;  and  thus,  some- 
how, Hugh  and  his  fortunes  were  contin- 
ually in  their  thoughts'  and  on  their 
tongues. 

One  day  at  dinner  Purkiss,  emptying  his 
budget  of  City  news,  had  to  chronicle  a 
fresh  and  extraordinary  rise  in  the  shares 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Tur- 
key. His  Highness  the  Sultan,  who  was 
then  building  a  new  summer  palace  on  the 
Bosphorus,  a  kiosk  by  the  Sweet  Waters  of 
Asia,  an  Italian  villa  on  the  Princes'  Islands, 
a  pair  of  ironclads,  a  flotilla  of  gunboats, 
and  a  steam-yacht  panelled  in  satin-wood 
and  ivory,  had  been  forced  to  make  a  fresh 
appearance  on  the  European  exchanges  in 
search  of  money.  Mr.  Childersleigh's  tact, 
it  was  rumoured,  had  succeeded  in  out- 
manoeuvring competing  capitalists,  and  se- 
curing the  arrangement  of  the  loan  for  his 
Company  on  exceptionally  favourable  terms. 
Purkiss  told  his  tale  with  very  mingled 
feelings.  He  had  steadily  increased  his 
holdings  in  the  Company,  and  the  rise 
meant  a  handsome  gain  to  him;  but  think- 
ing of  Hugh's  much  greater  one,  and  of  his 
growing  fame  to  boot,  he  almost  felt  as  if 
he  would  have  consented  to  sacrifice  it. 
Sir  Basil,  on  the  contrary,  roused  to  honest 
admiration,  gave  the  Governor  great  credit 
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for  succeeding  in  what  he  knew  must  have 
been  a  very  delicate  operation. 

The  young  ladies,  from  habitually  listen- 
ing to  City  talk,  and  being  frequently 
pressed  into  reading  City  articles  to  Sir 
Basil,  were  tolerably  at  home  in  City  mat- 
ters. Naturally,  then,  when  they  found 
themselves  alone,  they  took  to  discussing 
this  exciting  piece  of  news. 

"  How  very  little  one  knows  of  the  people 
you  think  you  know  best,"  began  Maude, 
reflectively.  "Two  years  ago,  who  could 
ha.ve  suspected  Mr.  Childersleigh  of  ever 
becoming  what  he  is  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  thought  one  could  never 
have  taken  Mr.  Childersleigh  for  anything 
but  a  very  able  man/' 

"  Able,  yes ;  I  always  knew  he  could 
talk,  and  think  too,  when  he  chose  to  take 
the  trouble.  Every  sensible  man  you  meet 
can  do  the  one  and  seems  to  do  the  other. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  who  would  have 
given  him  credit  for  powers  that  work  so 
well  after  rusting  for  a  lifetime,  and  for  the 
resolution  to  set  them  working  just  when  it 
suited  his  purpose  ?  Purkiss,  for  instance, 
has,  I  believe,  the  name  of  a  good  man  of 
business,  and  he  has  always  been  practising 
that  sort  of  thing ;  but  only  fancy  Purkiss 
set  to  do  what  Mr.  Childersleigh  is  do- 
ing !  " 

"  Mr.  Childersleigh,  I  am  sure,  has  won- 
derful talents,  and  he  has  been  wonderfully 
successful,11  said  Lucy,  shaking  her  pretty 
head  sagely.  "But  for  perseverance,  I 
suspect  when  you  once  begin  doing  so  well, 
the  getting  money  becomes  its  own  reward, 
and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  go  on  with  it." 

"  Why,  Lucy,  surely  you  would  never 
call  him  a  miser  !  "  exclaimed  Maude,  look- 
ing at  her  in  surprise. 

"  No,  indeed,  Maude,  very  far  from  that. 
He  is  generosity  itself,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know.  But  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  a  man 
like  him  should  sacrifice  his  talents,  and  the 
very  prime  of  his  life,  to  work  like  that.11 

"What  a  strange  girl  you  are,  Lucy. 
I'm  sure  you'd  find  few  people  to  agree  with 
you  as  to  his  not  making  the  very  most  of 
his  time.  Why,  look  at  it  sentimentally  as 
you  please,  surely  it  would  be  positive 
crime  to  throw  away  golden  chances  like 
his,  to  say  nothing  of  resigning  himself  to 
lose  the  prize  he  is  making  such  a  tight  for. 
To  stop  short  now  that  he  has  felt  his  pow- 
er, would  be  really  returning  his  talents  to 
their  napkin  ;  and  then,  after  all,  what  can 
a  poor  man  do  for  his  fellow-creatures  but 
shrug  bis  shoulders  and  pity  them  in  miser- 
able helplessness.  In  another  year  or  two 
Mr.  Childersleigh  will  have  made  himself  a 
fortune,  and  think  of  all  the  uses  he  may 
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put  it  to.     Confess  now  for  once  you  spoke 
thoughtlessly." 

"I  don^  know,  Maude;  perhaps  I  did 
Yet  it  does  seem  to  me  a  man  like  that  can] 
help  devoting  himself  to  work  he  does 
well,  till  he  comes  to  love  it  for  its 
sake,  and  then  I  think  it  almost  a  pity 
work  should  not  be  more  worthy  of  the  man. 
Surely  a  heap  of  money,  a  little  more  or 
less,  is  a  paltry  object  for  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh to  show  as  the  fruits  of  his  lifers  la- 
bour ?  " 

"  Why,  what  must  you  think,  then,  of 
my  father,  my  brother,  all  of  us  ?  "  demand- 
ed Maude,  with  some  little  irritation  of 
manner. 

"  Oh,  Maude,  Pm  sure  you  know  I  never 
meant  that,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  frightfully, 
and  precipitating  herself  persistently  on  her 
friend,  but  with  a  guilty  consciousness  all 
the  time  that  she  had  been  speaking  from 
the  depths  of  her  heart,  and  that  the  unflat- 
tering meaning  Maude  had  attached  to 
them,  were  the  only  construction  her  words 
could  bear. 

"Perhaps  not," returned  Maude,  looking 
at  her  queerly.  "  At  any  rate  Pm  certain 
you  did  not  mean  anything  but  what  was 
kind." 

Then,  as  if  she  wished  to  laugh  away  the 
thoughts  Lucy  had  suggested,  she  went  on, 
"  If  you  mean  to  grub  up  the  root  of  all 
evil,  you  have  a  rich  field  to  go  to  work  in 
here,  and  before  attacking  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh, I  should  suggest  your  trying  your 
hand  on  Purkiss." 

"  Don^  laugh,  Maude ;  I  did  feel  what  I 
said,  although  not  as  you  chose  to  take  it. 
I  am  not  so  very  sentimental.  I  only  wish 
I  were  a  man  myself." 

"  To  preach  down  riches  or  to  get  them  ? 
Is  it  interest  in  your  fellow-creatures  or 
envy  of  them  that  makes  you  wish  it,  dear  ? 
I  do  believe  Mr.  Childersleigh^  good  luck 
excites  and  depresses  you,  and  if  you  had 
the  temptation  before  you  to-morrow,  you 
would  go  treading  in  his  very  steps." 

"  Perhaps  I  should  try  it,  and  I  am  sure 
I  should  fail,  and  be  rightly  served.  But  it 
is  not  Mr.  Childersleigh^  riches,  but  his 
activity  that  I  envy.  He  promised  to  help 
me  once :  if  he  could  only  find  me  work  to 
do,  and  then  leave  me  to  do  it." 

"What  a  very  masculine  character  you 
must  have.  But,  my  dear  Lucy,  the  trans- 
formation you  sigh  after  being  impossible, 
why'  donH  you  do  the  next  best  thing,  and 
address  yourself  to  the  female  apostles  of 
woman's  mission  ?  You  write  a  neat  hand, 
and  spell  nicely,  and  are  in  every  way 
respectable,  and  not  unattractive.  I  dare- 
say, with  very  little  interest,  you  could  find 
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a  good  place  in  —  a  telegraph  office  for 
example." 

"I  know,  Maude,  you  always  will  laugh 

^hen  I  talk  of  doing  anything  for  myself," 

><  Bonded    Lucy,    demurely;    "but     you 

.A  very  well  I  can't  consent  to  remain 

burdening  you  all  my  life." 

'"  I  don't  think  there's  much  likelihood  of 
that,  and  for  my  own  sake  I'm  very  sorry 
for  it.  In  the  meantime,  as  you  long  for 
occupation,  suppose  you  come  and  practise 
that  duet  I  brought  out  this  afternoon." 

Whatever  the  future  might  have  in  store 
for  her,  Lucy's  lines  could  hardly  in  the 
meantime  have  fallen  in  pleasanter  places. 
Purkiss  was  there,  it  is  true  ;  but  all  mortal 
joys  have  their  alloys,  and  no  earthly  Eden 
is  without  its  centipedes,  and  earwigs,  and 
other  crawling  things. 

CHAPTEK  XV. 
ULYSSES   STOPS   HIS  EARS   TO  THE   SIRENS. 

There  had  been  a  great  dinner  at  Hes- 
tercombe  House,  and  Lady  Hestercombe 
was  receiving  in  the  evening.  It  was  to  be 
the  last  before  the  family  left  town  for  the 
season  —  on  that  account,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
less  select  than  the  gatherings  in  that  exclu- 
sive mansion  generally  were.  Lord  Hester- 
combe was  punctiliously  particular  as  to 
never  giving  needless  offence  to  acquaint- 
ances, and  her  ladyship,  like  the  excellent 
wife  she  was,  did  all  that  lay  in  her  power 
to  further  her  lord's  wishes.  She  made  a 
last  careful  review  of  her  visiting-book 
before  she  closed  it  for  the  year,  and  many 
searchings  of  her  memory  before  she  left 
that  to  its  summer  repose.  All  whom  they 
ought  to  be  civil  to,  and  had  not,  were 
bidden  to  this  latest  "  at  home ;  "  although, 
after  all,  its  society  was  anything  but 
mixed.  Lord  Hestercombe  was  too  scrupu- 
lous as  to  dropping  acquaintanceships  not 
to  be  cautious  about  forming  them. 

Hestercombe  House  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  Hestercombe  City  property  —  a  vast 
mansion  occupying  the  whole  side  of  an  ex- 
fashionable  square  to  the  north  of  Oxford 
Street.  Glooming  behind  its  lofty  walls  of 
brick,  it  looked  like  a  Sicilian  convent, 
toned  down  to  London  tints  by  a  century 
and  a  half  of  London  smoke.  Now  the 
huge  iron  portals  were  flung  back,  and  a 
blaze  of  gas-lamps  cast  its  light  on  the  grim 
facade,  looking  like  an  ugly  woman  in 
diamonds,  the  more  forbidding  for  its 
adventitious  splendour.  As  is  so  often  the 
ease,  you  would  have  been  much  misled  had 
you  judged  of  what  was  within  by  the  out- 
ward seeming:  and  after  dark,  when  you 


shut  out  the  view  of  the  grim  inclosures 
that  caricatured  gardens  and  shrubbery, 
the  house  was  as  cheerful  as  anything  so 
spacious  could  be.  In  the  times  when  it 
was  built,  there  had  been  less  reason  for 
studying  rigid  economy  of  space,  and  to  the 
Lord  Rushbrook  who  reared  it  money  had 
been  of  slight  consequence.  As  with  the 
interior  of  St.  Peter's,  you  only  became 
aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the  hall  when 
you  came  to  measure  yourself  against  its 
columns.  You  might  have  driven  waggons 
up  the  easy  slope  of  the  staircases,  and 
turned  them  comfortably  on  the  landings ; 
and  the  vast  approaches  would  have  dwarfed 
to  paltriness  any  meaner  suite  of  apartments 
than  those  they  led  to. 

No  Rushbrook  had  ever  been  a  miser; 
none  had  ever  been  more  of  a  prodigal  than 
the  present  heir-apparent  of  the  house. 
Some  had  been  virtuosi  of  unimpeachable 
taste ;  and  others  had  followed,  according 
to  their  lights,  what  had  become  a  tradition- 
al fashion  of  the  family.  The  result  was  an 
unostentatiously  lavish  display  of  art-treas- 
ures, that  distracted  the  gaze  and  diverted 
the  attention  of  appreciative  guests,  and  a 
general  air  of  unaffected  magnificence  that 
impressed  you  without  oppressing.  At  the 
hospitalities  of  Hestercombe  House  there 
was  seldom  much  overcrowding ;  and  if  fair 
guests  did  leave  breadths  of  dresses  behind 
as  memorials  of  their  visits,  the  fault  was 
generally  their  own.  Even  when  the  rooms 
were  full,  as  they  were  to-night,  the  com- 
pany was  not  constrained  to  seethe  and 
stagnate,  but  could  exhilarate  itself  with  the 
flash  and  sparkle  of  change  and  movement. 
Congenial  spirits,  although  hampered  with 
solid  forms,  could  draw  together  as  they 
pleased,  could  flirt  in  comfort  without  being 
conspicuous  ;  and  in  search  of  beauty,  love, 
or  adventure,  you  could  thread  the  groups 
at  will,  without  the  arriere  pensie  of  their 
closing  to  cut  off  your  retreat,  like  so  much 
warm  drift-ice. 

At  this  gathering,  as  it  chanced,  we  meet 
a  good  many  of  our  friends.  Time  had 
done  its  healing  work  with  Hugh  and  Lord 
Hestercombe,  and  they  stood  once  more  on 
the  old  familiar  terms.  As  Hugh  had  fore- 
seen, the  peer's  first  disgust  in  finding  that 
his  nephew  had  become  a  trader,  had  warmed 
into  resentment  on  learning  his  nephew  had 
persuaded  his  only  son  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple. Que  didble  was  the  business  of  the 
heir  of  the  Rushbrooks  on  board  a  galley 
like  that  ?  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  bear 
malice,  and  had  at  bottom  a  strong  sense 
of  justice.  As  it  became  clear  to  him  that 
the  step  Hugh  had  taken,  so  far  from  being 
ill-advised,  was  really  the  best  considered 
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he  had  ever  made  in  his  life,  he  began  to 
forgive  him.  Moreover,  he  felt  it  quite  out 
of  the  question  letting  any  lasting  cloud 
settle  down  between  him  and  his  son,  and 
Rushbrook  once  restored  to  favour,  recon- 
ciliation with  Hugh  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  compromised  with  his  feelings 
by  occasional  flings  at  the  business  —  flings 
which  the  younger  men  received  with  passive 
acquiescence,  or  turned  off  with  a  laugh. 
On  the  whole,  after  he  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  the  first  unpleasantness,  he  was  not 
sorry  Rushbrook  should  pick  up  some  ideas 
of  business,  while  he  was  anything  but  blind 
to  the  respect  with  which  the  successful 
Governor  began  to  be  treated  as  an  au- 
thority in  financial  questions  by  really  in- 
fluential men.  Insensibly  he  came  to  take 
a  pride  in  his  scapegrace  nephew,  and  to 
feel  that  good  might  grow  out  of  evil,  and 
he  might  live  to  do  them  credit  yet. 

"  He  has  talent,  that  is  certain.  Every 
one  calls  him  a  clear-headed,  ready  speaker ; 
he  seems  to  twist  the  world  round  his  fingers 
very  much  as  he  pleases ;  no  man  works 
harder,  and  yet  he  finds  time  somehow  to 
spare  for  society.  Why  should  he  not  turn 
to  politics  and  make  his  mark  in  the  country 
as  he  has  in  the  City  ?  With  my  interest 
and  the  name  he  is  making  for  himself  to 
start  him,  I  really  don't  see  why  he  should 
not  begin  at  once,  nor  where  he  need  to 
stop  —  'Gad,  he  shall  do  it,  he  must." 

Thus  his  lordship  reasoned ;  but  then  he 
counted,  in  his  enthusiasm,  without  his 
nephew's  stubborn  will  and  singleness  of 
present  purpose.  Their  many  arguments 
ended  much  in  the  same  way.  Lord  Hes- 
tercombe  would  be  silenced  only  to  return 
to  the  charge  upon  fresh  provocation  ;  but 
the  intervals  between  his  onslaughts  grew 
longer  as  he  became  less  hopeful  of  success. 
This  especial  evening,  unexpected  circum- 
stances taking  him  by  surprise,  braced  him 
to  a  fresh  attempt  on  Hugh's  ambition,  and 
never  did  he  come  so  near  to  having  his  way. 
When  the  gentlemen  were  leaving  the  din- 
ing-room, one  of  them  whispered  something 
in  the  ear  of  his  host  that  made  him  linger 
behind  for  a  tete-h-tete.  The  Duke  of  Dun- 
stanburgh  was  a  personage :  a  peer  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  colossal  fortune  and  family 
political  traditions,  had  succeeded  as  of 
right  to  the  great  influence  he  exercised  on 
the  party  then  forming  her  Majesty's  oppo- 
sition, and  who,  had  his  energy  been  on  a 
par  with  his  talent,  might  have  made  him- 
self autocratic  in  it.  The  Duke  was  a  large 
landholder  in  South  Wurzelshire,  a  district 
in  which  the  Earl's  properties  and  coal- 
mines gave  him  so  large  a  stake  and  so 
legitimate  an  interest. 
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"Read  that,  Hestercombe,"  began  his 
grace  abruptly,  handing  his  host  a  letter. 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  ?  — ,  impossible  !  — 
Crofton  going  to  accept  the  Chiltern  H 
dreds,  and  writing  on  the  subject  to 
grace  of  all  men  in  the  world  !  Why] 
scarcely  had  time  to  get  warm  in  his  seat, 
since  he  fought  it  so  hard  and  bought  it  so 
dear.  You  must  forgive  me,  Dunstanburgh, 
but  really  I  hardly  know  how  to  believe 
this." 

"That  I  can  understand;  but  you  may 
rely  upon  it  it's  true  all  the  same.  Thereby 
hangs  a  tale,  and  an  explanation.  Crofton, 
you  know,  is  the  most  eccentric  of  men,  and, 
in  his  own  opinion,  one  of  the  cleverest. 
He  is  clever,  but,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  he 
overrates  himself,  and,  above  all,  overvalues 
his  special  gift  for  legislating.  This  session 
he  has  brought  in  a  dozen  or  two  of  bills, 
and  his  name  has  never  been  out  of  the  or- 
ders for  the  day.  Most  of  his  pets  were 
smothered  in  their  infancy,  not  one  of  them 
came  to  anything,  and  he  accuses  Ministers, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  independent  support 
indeed,  of  having  thrown  him  over.  Of 
course  he  would  not  rat,  but  he  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  House.  He 
has  honestly  persuaded  himself  that  the 
present  Government  are  the  bane  of  all  en- 
lightened lawgiving,  and,  of  course,  unwor- 
thy of  all  support.  So  he  compromises  with 
his  conscience  by  letting  me  into  the  secret 
before  his  party.  He's  a  connection  of 
mine,  you  know.  That's  my  theory,  at 
least.  He's  just  the  man  to  argue  himself, 
into  anything." 

"I  see  he  says  he  starts  forthwith  on  a 
yachting  voyage  to  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
leaving  strict  instructions  that  no  sort  of 
coercion  is  to  be  exercised  on  his  tenantry." 

"Yes.  We  know  what  that  means.  Well, 
with  you  and  I  pulling  together,  and  first  in 
the  field,  and  the  Crofton  interest  neutral 
at  least,  the  seat  is  our  own.  They  have 
no  one  in  that  side  of  the  county  to  contest 
it,  and  by  the  time  they  fetch  a  man  from 
somewhere  else,  they'll  find  they  might  just 
as  well  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble." 

"That's  true,"  responded  Lord  Hester- 
combe, meditatively,  thinking  what  a  rare 
opening  this  would  have  been  for  Hugh  had 
he  only  been  awakened  to  his  true  interests. 
But  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  Hugh  would  not 
refuse  even  this,  and  he  felt  that  to  name 
him  uselessly  would  be  tantamount  to  leav- 
ing the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  seat  to 
his  noble  friend.  Lord  Hestercombe,  all 
law  and  statute  to  the  contrary,  was  jealous 
of  his  election  influence. 

"Now,"  proceeded  the  Duke,  "  so  sure 
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am  I  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  on  our  man,  that,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I've   already  named   him  in  confidence  to 

•chington,  whom  I  chanced  to  run  up 
nst  this  afternoon,  and  Bletchington 
ged  himself  most  cordially  to  give  him 
own  support,  and  answered  for  his 
brother-in-law  as  well." 

Lord  Hestercombe  raised  his  eyebrows 
utterly  puzzled.  If  his  grace  had  acted 
without  reference  to  him  and  so  coolly,  he 
was  the  last  man  to  avow  it. 

The  Duke  remarked  it  all,  smiled,  and 
went  on. 

"The  truth  is,  Hestercombe,  before  I 
had  well  read  Crofton's  letter,  I  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  we  could  find  no  better  mem- 
ber than  your  nephew.  Mr.  Childersleigh 
ought  to  be  with  us  —  we  want  men  of  po- 
sition from  the  City.  Gentlemen,  I  mean, 
who  can  speak  and  think  too.  Not  the 
easy-going  jackasses  who,  dropping  their 
panniers  of  gold  in  the  boroughs,  come  and 
prick  their  long  ears  in  St.  Stephen's,  or, 
worse  still,  take  to  braying  there.  Mr. 
Childersleigh  would  do  us  service  and  credit 
both,  or  I'm  much  mistaken.  Caldcott  holds 
a  number  of  shares  in  that  Company  of  his, 
and  swears  by  him  as  a  future  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  So  the  seat  is  his  ;  but 
the  earlier  he  comes  into  the  field  after  it 
the  less  trouble  we  shall  have.  If  I  could 
see  him,  or  have  his  answer  at  once,  it  would 
be  all  the  better.  Nothing  like  doing 
things  regularly,  but  we  must  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  our  feet." 

Seldom  had  Lord  Hestercombe  been 
plunged  in  a  more  profound  quandary. 
When  his  grace  had  done  speaking  he  was 
so  deep  in  thought  that  he  forgot  to  thank 
him.  The  Duke  had  been  born  and  bred  to 
the  faith  that  wealth  was  a  matter  of  course, 
a  means  but  never  an  end.  Holding  polit- 
ical life  to  be  the  natural  sphere  for  a  man 
of  talents'  superfluous  energy,  he  had  as- 
•  sumed  Childersleigh's  assent,  and  would  be 
very  slow  to  understand  his  hesitation. 
Lord  Hestercombe  was  grieved  to  think  his 
nephew  might  injure  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  a  politican  so  influential,  and  might  have 
yielded  to  the  sore  temptation  of  accepting 
warmly  in  bis  name,  had  he  not  felt  that  to 
do  it  would  be  to  ring  the  death-knell  of  his 
wishes.  But  the  silence  was  becoming  em- 
barrassing, and  candour  seemed  the  only 
way  out  of  the  dilemma.  A  proposal  so 
flattering,  made  by  a  statesman  with  whom 
the  gift  of  judging  other  men  was  supposed 
a  second  nature,  might  perhaps  sway  his 
nephew  where  nothing  else  would.  So  far 
his  lordship  was  right.  A  message  brought 
Hugh  downstairs  incontinent,  and  the  Duke, 
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gracefully  preluding  with  some  remarks  that 
meant  far  more  from  him  than  another  man, 
curtly  explained  the  circumstances,  and  re- 
peated the  proposal  that  showed  his  speech 
had  been  no  empty  compliment. 

Hugh  was  flattered  and  troubled  too. 
Since  he  began  to  take  pleasure  in  action, 
the  love  of  work  had  grown  with  its  indul- 
gence, and  he  felt  he  could  never  again  be 
happy  as  an  idle  man.  Hard  as  he  toiled 
in  his  money-getting,  he  acknowledged  there 
was  something  unsatisfying  and  ignoble  in 
the  ambition  that  limited  itself  to  a  race 
where  the  prizes  were  to  the  luckiest. 
Without  his  uncle's  promptings,  he  had 
dreamed  dreams,  and  no  vague  ones  either, 
of  a  future  to  which  the  fortune  he  was 
striving  for  should  only  be  a  stepping- 
stone.  Fortunate  as  he  had  been,  in  the 
very  ease  with  which  he  had  won  success, 
he  despised  its  fruits,  and  began  to  long  for 
other  struggles  that  would  really  task  his  la- 
tent powers.  But  then,  above  all,  he  prided 
himself  on  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  with 
which  he  was  following  his  present  aim. 
It  had  become  matter  of  vanity  with  him 
that  nothing  should  turn  him  out  of  his  way 
until  Miss  Childersleigh's  money  was  fairly 
won  or  lost. 

It  had  cost  him  slight  effort  to  put  ofl 
Lord  Hestercombe,  because  he  knew  he 
risked  so  little  by  letting  the  fruit  hang  that 
his  lordship  dangled  before  his  eyes.  Now 
the  case  was  different,  and  when  his  grace 
of  Dunstanburgh  broached  his  unexpected 
proposal,  he  felt  he  was  caught  in  the  turn 
of  a  tide  that  might  float  him  to  fame  or 
sweep  him  away  from  it.  The  Duke's 
countenance  counted  for  much  to  any  aspi- 
rant of  his  party,  no  matter  how  highly 
placed.  The  very  semblance  of  underval- 
uing  it  might  gravely  cripple  him.  It  clashed 
with  all  his  later  training  wilfully  to  throw 
away  a  splendid  chance,  and  in  spite  of  him 
his  chest  heaved  and  his  breath  came  short, 
as  the  bold  idea  flashed  across  his  brain  — 
might  not  he  really  be  strong  enough  for 
one  and  the  other  ?  —  well  placed  as  he  was, 
might  he  not  persevere  in  his  match  with 
time,  and  even  help  himself  to  win  it  by 
rushing  in  at  this  new  opening? 

The  Duke  looked  on  complacently  at  his 
visible  agitation  and  thought  none  the  worse 
of  his  intended  recruit  for  these  signs  of 
sensibility.  Lord  Hestercombe  was  sur- 
prised and  hopeful.  When  Hugh  showed 
it,  he  must  be  moved  indeed. 

"  I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh. You  will  come  very  easily  by  a 
very  comfortable  seat.  You  have  made 
your  mark  I  understand  as  a  speaker  else- 
where, and  a  man  who  at  once  takes  high 
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rank  in  the  City  and  sits  for  a  great  county 
interest,  speaks  in  the  House,  as  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,  with  very  enviable  weight. 
If  we  are  in  power  again  next  session  —  and 
I  for  one  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  be 
—  we  shall  have  the  Member  for  South 
Wurzelshire  moving  her  Majesty's  speech. 
Eh,  Hestercombe  ?  " 

Lord  Hestercombe,  while  listening  to  his 
friend,  had  kept  his  eye  on  his  nephew,  and 
his  face  bad  gradually  clouded  as  he  saw 
settling  down  on  Hugh's  features  the  look 
of  melancholy  determination  he  had  come 
to  know  so  well.  The  sudden  shock  of  the 
offer  might  have  shaken  his  resolutions  for 
the  moment,  but,  as  he  saw,  they  were  al- 
ready screwing  themselves  back  fast  in  the 
old  quarter.  When  Hugh  did  answer,  he 
was  quite  himself  again  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing. 

"I need  scarcely  say  how  very  grateful 
I  feel  to  your  grace." 

His  grace  made  a  deprecatory  motion  of 
his  hand. 

"  I  should  be  in  everyway -unworthy  of 
your  flattering  kindness,  were  I  to  meet  it 
with  anything  but  the  most  outspoken  frank- 
ness. And  the  simple  truth  is,  I  am  so 
flattered  by  your  thinking  of  me  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, by  your  making  me  the  offer  at 
all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terms  in  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  make  it,  that 
I  have  absolutely  no  choice  but  to  refuse." 

"Mr.  Childersleigh ! "  ejaculated  his 
grace,  bending  his  brow  slightly  and  doubt- 
ing if  he  heard  aright. 

"  Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me  or  sus- 
pect me  of  trifling  with  words,  or  indulging 
a  levity  that  would  be  most  unbecoming  in 
any  case,  especially  so  now.  I  say  nothing 
but  the  plain  truth  ;  and  doing  so,  were  it  a 
matter  of  any  consequence  to  your  grace,  I 
only  show  the  very  high  value  I  set  on  the 
opinion  you  have  been  pleased  to  form  of 
me." 

"  Well,  sir  ?  "  threw  in  the  Duke,  relax- 
ing a  little  and  rather  curious. 

"My  uncle  may  testify  how  often  we 
have  discussed  this  question  of  my  enter- 
ing on  public  life.  Had  I  been  his  son  he 
could  not  have  pressed  his  assistance  more 
warmly  upon  me.  If  I  have  always  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  offers,  he  knows  it  was 
not  because  my  heart  did  not  go  along  with 
them.  He  can  tell  you  I  have  always 
begged  him  to  consider  it  an  affair  deferred, 
not  declined." 

Coming  to  his  nephew's  assistance,  Lord 
Hestercombe  nodded  slightly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"I  do  not  know,"  Hugh  continued, 
"  whether  I  may  prove  to  have  any  vocation 
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I  for  public  life  ;  but  assuredly  I  feel  so  strong 

!  an  inclination  for  it,  that  I  am  loath  to  peril 

by  precipitation  what  chances  I  may  have." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Childersleigh,"  int 
posed  the  Duke,  with  just  the  faintest  i; 
nation  of  a  sneer,  "  but  it  seems  to  mfi 
such  hesitation  is  uncalled  for.     You  cannot 
fairly  tax  yourself  with  precipitation." 

"  Not  so  far  as  my  years  go,  certainly," 
returned  Hugh,  flushing  a  little  ;  "  but  you 
misunderstand  me.  The  simple  fact  ia,  I 
have  set  myself,  as  ray  uncle  knows,  a  cer- 
tain task  to  be  performed  in  the  next  two 
years ;  hard  enough  it  is  in  any  case,  even 
abandoning  to  it  all  my  time  and  all  my 
thought.  If  ever  I  enter  Parliament  it 
must  be  with  enough  of  the  one  and  the 
other  at  my  command  to  do  credit  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  me ;  and  if  I 
have  somewhat  exalted  ideas  about  the 
paramount  claims  of  politics  on  the  man 
who  embraces  them,  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
fear  the  censure  of  the  Duke  of  Dunstan- 
burgh." 

"Certainly  not,  Mr.  Childersleigh;  but 
I  need  scarcely  remind  you  how  many  busi- 
ness men  occupy  seats  in  the  House." 

"  The  difference  is,  their  fortunes  are 
made  while  mine  is  making ;  nor  did  your 
grace,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  allude  to 
them  a  minute  ago  in  terms  they  need  have 
much  reason  to  be  proud  of." 

The  Duke  received  the  home-thrust  with 
a  smile ;  and  breaking  ground,  appealed 
again  to  Mr.  Childersleigh's  ambition  with 
a  patience  that  showed  the  importance  he 
attached  to  awakening  it.  But  he  had 
learned  to  read  character,  and  saw  that  for 
the  moment  all  he  might  urge  would  go  for 
nothing.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  Hugh's  present 
decision  was  not.,  final ;  to  insist  on  his 
taking  time  for  reflection,  and  to  trust  to 
regrets  and  second  thoughts  to  sap  his  reso- 
lutions. Where  everything  was  so  urgent, 
the  very  giving  hira  the  night  was  a  flatter- 
ing earnest  of  the  distinction  that  might 
await  him;  and  it  was  just  possible  he 
might  be  persuaded  not  to  defer  on  a  doubt-  ■ 
ful  chance  the  brilliant  certainty  most  ambi- 
tious men  must  have  jumped  at.  High 
would  have  had  it  taken  for  granted  the 
question  was  disposed  of,  but  on  that  point 
the  Duke  was  firm,  and  said  as  be  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  — 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  take  an 
older  man's  advice  and  always  sleep  when 
you  can  on  an  important  resolution.  I,  for 
one,  have  often  found  the  night  bring  me 
counsel.  I  wish  you  good  evening,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear, from  you  early  to-mor- 
row.    Now,  Hestercombe,  I  must  run  away 
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I  made  my  excuses  to  Lady  Hestercombe 
already." 

The  Duke  did  run  away,  if  the  dignified 
^aace  he  was  pleased  to  describe  as  running 
■bild  be  so  called.  While  Lord  Hester- 
(oibe  drew  his  nephew  out  of  the  hall, 
where  there  was  already  a  bustle  of  coming 
guests,  the  appealing  look  he  addressed  to 
Hugh  was  really  touching  from  a  man  like 
him. 

.     "  You  will  think  twice,  Hugh,   will  you 
not,  before  refusing  this  offer  Dunstanburgh 
\jrmakes  us  ?     It  means  a  very  great  deal  from 
-^Vhim,  let  me  tell  you." 

Hugh  shook  his  head  regretfully. 

"  So  much  I  can  easily  promise  you,  but 
then  I've  thought  it  over  so  often  before, 
[f  anything  could  have  shaken  me,  be  sure 
your  wishes  would  have  done  it  long  ago." 

"  But  this  chance " 

"  Tempted  me,  I  own,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  If  I  snatched  it,  tempting  as  it 
seems,  it  would  be  the  dog  in  the  fable  over 
again  —  the  sacrifice  of  the  substance  to 
the  shadow." 

"  No  shadow,  Hugh,  no  shadow." 

"  At  least,  the  other's  a  substance,  and  it 
would  be  a  folly  to  risk  losing  it ;  and  lose 
it  I  should  to  a  certainty :  man's  capacity  is 
limited,  and  I  don't  overrate  mine.  I've 
been  face  to  face  with  poverty,  and  it  fairly 
frightened  me.     I've   no  philosophy,  as  I 
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found,  not  a  shred  of  it.  ITou  would  fib 
your  seat  for  Wurzelshire  with  a  half- 
hearted politician,  his  heart  hovering  over 
the  grave  of  his  treasure,  and  his  thoughts 
wandering  away  in  the  City.  In  a  year  I 
should  be  a  failure,  a  disappointed  man, 
remorseful  at  having  laid  the  axe  to  my 
own  prosperity.  It's  best  waiting,  after  all, 
and  believe  me,  I  should  do  much  better 
later  were  I  even  brought  down  to  sitting 
for  a  metropolitan  burgh  or  an  Irish  one. 
I've  been  perfectly  candid,  and  I  see  yon 
own  the  force  of  what  I  say.  In  prudence 
you  could  scarcely  urge  me,  even  as  seats 
sell  now,  to  give  some  hundred  thousands 
for  mine.  I  know  I  may  trust  your  good- 
ness to  smoothe  matters  over  with  the  Duke, 
and  if  any  one  can  do  it  you  can,  for  no 
man  can  appreciate  a  common-sense  view 
Of  things  better  than  he,  when  brought 
home  to  him  by  a  man  like  you." 

"  Well,  well,  Hugh,  we  shall  see  about 
all  that  later,  but  think  it  over  —  think  it 
over,"  rejoined  Lord  Hestercombe,  still 
clinging  to  hopes  in  the  face  of  conviction : 
perhaps,  in  his  suppressed  admiration  of 
his  nephew's  successful  energy,  trusting 
that  in  very  prudence  he  might  come  to 
a  decision  that  would  be  rash  in  another 
man.  "  In  the  meantime  we'll  go  up- 
stairs." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


BARRINGTON  FALLEN   ON   HIS     FEET. 

Making  his  way  into  one  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  by  a  side-door,  Hugh  nearly  plunged 
into  the  arms  of  his  cousin,  Lady  Alice, 
who,  as  it  chanced,  was  talking  at  the  mo- 
ment to  Maude  Childersleigh  and  Miss 
Winter. 

"Enter  the  conspirator  at  last!  What 
have  you  been  plotting  downstairs  with 
papa  and  his  grace  of  Dunstanburgh  ?  "  was 
the  salutation  of  his  out-spoken  cousin. 
"  Here  have  I  just  been  speaking  to  an  old 
friend  of  yours,  whom  Rushbrook  picked  up 
somewhere  and  brought  along  with  him,  and 
he  seemed  positively  put  out  when  I  told 
him  you  had  vanished.  I  assured  him  your 
engagements  barely  left  you  time  for  food, 
to  say  nothing  of  friends  ;  that  months  had 
passed  since  I  entrapped  you  last  into  a 
tete-a-tete.  But,  as  he  didn't  seem  half 
satisfied,  I  referred  him  back  to  Rushbrook, 
and  Rushbrook  discovered  you  were  closet- 
ed with  the  Duke ;  but  whether  the  Duke 
was  securing  you  for  the  next  'Cabinet,  or 
canvassing  for  a  seat  at  your  Turkish  Board 
—  that's  what  you  call  it,  isn't  it?  —  he 
couldn't  pretend  to  say.  I  don't  know 
which  would  be  the  more  flattering ;  but  I 
hope  devoutly  it  was  the  former,  and  so  1 
am  sure  does  Miss  Childersleigh." 

Lady  Alice,  in  many  respects,  was  the 
very  counterpart  of  her  brother.  Few 
people  called  her  pretty;  but  her  features 
could  light  up  surprisingly  when  she  talked, 
and  as  hers  was  anything  but  a  retiring  nature, 
and  she  was  never  quiet  when  she  could 
possibly  help  it,  she  managed  to  make  the 
very  most  of  what  looks  she  had.  Her 
mother,  having  failed  in  persuading  her  to 
tone  down  her  manners  to  something  of  the 
maternal  repose,  had  resigned  herself  pla- 
cidly to  being  scandalized  by  them. 

"You  show  all  your  usual  penetration, 
Alice.  One  or  the  other  it  was  of  course, 
and  equally  of  course  my  lips  are  sealed.  I 
quite  forgot  to  get  the  Duke's  permission  to 
talk  it  over  with  you.  I  always  am  over- 
looking something." 

"Well,  I  suppose  we  must  restrain  our 
curiosity,  until  it  is  satisfied  by  time  or  the 
papers.  How  I  do  wish  you  would  take  to 
politics,  Hugh  !  In  a  few  years  we  should 
have  you  Premier,  giving  papa  the  Garter, 
and  Rushbrook  the  Governor-Generalship 
of  India,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

Maude,  in  the  meantime,  had  kept  her 
eyes  steadily  on  his  face.  Possibly,  the 
interest  she  had  taken  in  reading  that  par- 
ticular volume  may  have  helped  her  to  un- 
derstand it.     She  may  have  pejaetrated  to 


his  preoccupation  through  his  seeming  un- 
concern, for  she  became  abstracted  herself, 
and  answered  more  gravely  than  was  in 
keeping  with  Lady  Alice's  rattle. 

"  From  what  I  know  of  him,  Lady  Ali 
our  best  advice  would  be  wasted.  Bu 
candidly  avow  my  grovelling  ideas,  and 
think  even  the  privilege  of  giving  away 
ribbons  may  be  bought  too  dear.  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Childersleigh  very  likely  to  lose 
his  head  in  climbing;  but  it  seems  to  me 
it's  safer  making  quite  sure  of  your  position 
on  one  ladder,  before  being  lured  by  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp  to  put  your  foot  upon  another 
and  a  higher  one." 

"  How  unpleasantly  and  eloquently  prac- 
tical you  are,  Miss  Childersleigh.  I  must 
say  I'm  disappointed  in  finding  an  enemy 
where  I  looked  for  an  ally.  Well,  now  my 
only  hope  of  help  is  from  Miss  Winter." 

Lucy  blushed.  The  shyness  that  had 
worn  itself  away  in  the  familiar  atmosphere 
of  "  The  Cedars  "  was  still  apt  to  reclaim 
its  prey  when  she  went  out  into  the  world. 
She  felt  ill-assured,  too,  in  her  sensitive 
consciousness  of  the  ambiguous  circum- 
stances under  which  she  had  come  ouj. 
Do  what  Maude  might,  Lucy  could  never 
shake  herself  free  from  the  idea  that  she 
was  an  encumbrance  her  friend  dragged 
about  with  her  in  her  good-nature.  She 
turned  her  great  hazel  eyes  on  Hugh,  who 
was  looking  at  her  half  amused  ;  but  when 
she  spoke,  it  was  with  a  bashful  earnestness 
that  fixed  his  attention  somehow,  although 
there  was  very  little  in  the  words. 

"I  daresay  Maude  may  be  right,  but  it 
seems  to  me  a  man  might  stay  where  he  was 
for  life,  were  he  to  see  a  will-o'-the-wisp  in 
every  light  that  signalled  him  onwards." 

"  Thank  you  for  so  much,  Miss  Winter. 
Your  sympathies  are  with  me  rather  than 
Miss  Childersleigh,  and  that's  enough.  I 
daresay  Hugh  is  longing  to  tell  us  we're  all 
chasing  wills-o'-the-wisp  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, and  that  my  brain  is  just  the  place  to 
start  them.  But  look,  Hugh,  here  comes  that 
very  persevering  friend  of  yours,  Captain 
Barrington." 

Hugh  started  and  turned.  The  name 
carried  him  back  again  to  his  old  life.  There, 
to  be  sure,  was  Barrington  in  person,  and 
approaching  in  a  state  of  excitement  very 
unusual  with  him.  Although  the  words  of 
their  greeting  were  commonplace  enough, 
we  may  venture  to  say  no  warmer  hand-grip 
had  been  exchanged  that  evening  in  Hester- 
combe  House. 

"So  here  you  are,  Barrington,  come  to 
town  just  as  every  one  else  is  leaving  — 
every  one,  at  least,  who  is  not  tied  by  busi- 
ness as  I  am." 
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"Yes,  Lady  Alice  has  been  enlightening 
me  on  your  change  of  habits.  Miracles 
never  cease.  As  I've  her  word  for  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  it's  all  true,  and  I'm  glad  to 
ar  of  your  reformation.  I'm  in  town  on 
siness  myself,  as  it  happens." 
"  It's  a  cool  evening,  and  I  was  thinking 
of  walking  home.  If  you  can  tear  yourself 
away,  come  along  and  let  me  hear  all  about 
it." 

"  So  you're  going  already,  Hugh  ?  "  said 
his  cousin,  affecting  to  make  a  little  moue 
of  despite.  "  You  see  I  didn't  exaggerate, 
Captain  Barrington.  He  comes  for  dinner, 
he  swallows  it,  and  not  a  moment  will  he 
spare  to  frivolity." 

"  The  truth  is,  Alice,  and  no  one  knows 
it  better  than  you,  you've  spoiled  me  for 
anything  but  a  quiet  domestic  life.  I  feel 
all  abroad  in  a  giddy  crowd  like  this." 

And  Hugh,  taking  a  laughing  leave  of 
that  trio  of  the  Graces,  made  his  escape 
from  the  room.  Although  his  mind  was 
made  up,  he  was  anxious  to  be  alone  to 
think  quietly  over  the  momentous  conversa- 
tion of  the  evening.  It  is  always  a  serious 
thing  burning  your  boats,  even  if  time  is 
likely  to  bring  you  another  flotilla.  In  the 
meantime,  although  sincerely  pleased  to  see 
him,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  idea 
of  extricating  himself,  he  availed  himself  of 
Barrington  as  the  first  excuse  that  came  to 
hand.  Even  as  he  took  his  friend's  arm, 
his  mind  was  somewhat  distraught,  and  he 
cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  crowd  of  cabs. 

Yet  Barrington's  story,  when  he  came  to 
hear  it,  interested  him,  the  more  so  that  he 
thought  he  saw  that  that  first  generous  ac- 
tion of  his  at  Hotnburg  had  borne  its  fruits. 
"Let  me  see,  Childersleigh,  when  did  you 
hear  of  me  last  ?  " 

"Something  about  a  year  ago  you  sent 
me  a  line  and  a  half  from  somewhere  — 
Dresden,  I  think." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  quartered  myself  there  for  a 
time,  and  eminently  respectable  and  pre- 
ciously dull  I  found  it.  We  drank  beer  on 
the  BruTsche  Terrace,  and  played  whist  at 
the  Bellevue,  and  then  there  were  the  pic- 
tures and  the  music,  but  I  didn't  care  much 
for  them.  Well,  about'a  couple  of  months 
ago,  I  turned  up  at  Wildbad  for  a  little 
change,  quiet  and  cheap.  Who  should  be 
one  of  the  next  arrivals  but  a  rich  old  uncle  of 
mine,  who  owns  a  pair  of  parishes  in  Nor- 
folk. Awfully  bad  he  was,  with  the  gout 
flying  all  over  him.  An  old  bachelor,  with 
a  dozen  nephews  like  myself,  and  every  one 
of  them  far  more  promising.  I  ran  up 
against  his  bath-chair  one  morning,  and  we 
cut  each  other  dead.  He  had  been  a  little 
too  frank  with  his  advice,  and  by  no  means 


free  with  his  money,  when  we  saw  each 
other  last ;  very  good  the  former  was,  I 
daresay ;  but,  as  I  told  him,  rather  out- 
spoken and  somewhat  uncalled  for.  How- 
ever, I  stayed  on  at  Wildbad,  simply  to 
show  I  didn't  care  for  him  one  way  or  other, 
and  a  good  thing  it  was  for  me,  as  it  turned 
out. 

"  After  some  days,  when  he  saw  I  never 
came  near  him,  he  sent  for  me  and  offered 
me  his  hand  —  his  left  one,  for  the  right 
was  all  wrapped  up  in  flannel.  The  one  he 
had  to  spare  was  nothing  but  a  bundle  of 
chalkstones,  and  that,  perhaps,  was  why  I 
took  it.  The  old  fellow  was  terribly  lonely 
and  fearfully  savage ;  so,  as  there  was  no 
one  there  to  see,  on  account  of  the  one  I 
put  up  with  the  other.  He  found  himself 
all  the  better  for  losing  his  temper,  so  he 
used  to  abuse  me  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
an  uncommonly  rough  time  I  had  of  it.  So 
I  should  have  gone  on,  I  daresay,  but  a 
cousin  of  mine  came  out  there,  who  holds 
the  family  living  at  the  family  place,  and 
seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
next  presentation  to  the  property  as  well. 

"  One  day  when  the  old  gentleman  had 
been  pitching  into  me  much  as  usual,  the 
Rev.  George  chose  to  compliment  me  on 
my  Christian  patience  or  something  of  that 
sort.  I  cut  up  rough,  like  a  fool ;  and  the 
amiable  invalid,  who  never  before  had  been 
able  to  get  a  rise  of  temper  out  of  me,  was 
quite  delighted  and  poked  up  the  fire  :  said 
1  really  had  been  very  forbearing,  and  there 
might  be  reasons  for  it,  as  George  might 
imagine.  He  was  grinning  like  a  demon  all 
the  time  with  the  pain ;  ■  but  I  could  see 
his  face  change  when  I  got  up  and  told  him 
that,  now  that  I  could  leave  him  in  good 
hands,  I  would  not  punish  him  with  my 
society  longer.  In  an  hour  I  was  driving 
out  of  the  place." 

"  Sharp  work  and  very  unlike  you  and 
your  deliberation." 

"  Very  unlike  me  in  more  ways  than  one, 
you  may  say.  I  could  not  trust  myself, 
you  see.  He  had  heaps  of  money,  and  was 
beginning  to  take  to  me,  and  I  was  such  a 
poor  beggar.  So  I  didn't  dare  to  pull  up 
even  at  Baden,  but  went  on  straight  to 
Homburg.  Who  do  you  think  drew  me  at 
the  Quatre  Saisons  three  days  later,  but  my 
uncle's  old  servant,  whom  he  had  never  let 
out  of  his  sight  for  years,  charged  with  the 
most  abject  apologies,  and  ordered,  as  he 
told  me,  never  to  show  again  unless  he 
brought  me  with  him  !  " 

"  Upon  my  honour  I  congratulate  you." 
"  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  go 
back.     I  found  the  Rev.  George  had  been 
started  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  although, 
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for  once  in  his  life,  the  old  gentleman  was 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  waiters. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  insisted  on 
settling  a  handsome  allowance  upon  me 
forthwith,  —  I  did  not  take  much  pressing, 
—  constituted  me  purse-bearer  in  ordinary, 
and  I  have  just  brought  him  home  to  Eng- 
land by  easy  stages.  We  came  to  town 
from  Dover  this  afternoon.  I  went  straight 
to  '  Doodle's  '  to  ask  for  you,  stumbled  upon 
Rushbrook,  who,  like  a  good  fellow  as  he  is, 
told  me  I  should  most  likely  see  you  at 
Hestercombe  House,  and  carried  me  there 
accordingly." 

Having  thus  brought  his  autobiography 
down  to  the  latest  moment,  and  received 
the  warm  congratulations  of  his  friend  on 
his  improved  prospects,  Barrington  said 
good-night  in  Bond  Street,  turning  off  to 
the  private  hotel  in  Dover  Street,  where  he 
was  putting  up  with  his  relative. 

Hugh  walked  into  his  rooms  to  pass  a 
thoughtful  night  in  bed  and  out  of  it.  His 
resolution  was  fixed,  far  past  shaking,  but 
never  had  he  felt  more  strongly  all  that 
wealth  was  worth. 

"  If  I  had  only  had  that  money  of  Miss 
Childersleigh's,  instead  of  mud-larking  on 
the  bank,"  he  added,  bitterly.  "  Reason 
the  more  that  being  hard  at  work  to  get  it, 
I  might  have  taken  this  tide  of  fortune  at 
the  turn,  instead  of  seeing  it  ebb  away 
from  beneath  me :  while  I  stand  wealth 
must  be  won  if  it  lies  in  man  to  win  it.  It's 
idle  wasting  regrets  on  the  past :  the  moral 
of  it  all  is  to  make  myself  my  own  master 
in  the  future." 

Then  Hugh  comforted  himself  as  he  could 
with  the  thought  that  it  was  the  terms  of 
Miss  Childersleigh's  will  that  had  brought 
him  the  Duke  of'Dunstanburgh's  offer;  and 
so  he  wrote  to  decline,  bent  more  doggedly 
than  ever  on  his  City  task. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
MR.    HEMPRIGGE   IN   SOCIETY. 

We  fear  we  have  been  somewhat  neglect- 
ful of  Mr.  Hemprigge,  and  Mr.  Hemprigge 
is  not  a  man  who  likes  to  be  overlooked. 
But,  in  truth,  lately  he  had  been  pushed  a 
good  deal  to  the  wall,  and  he  felt  it.  From 
his  versatile  brain  had  sprung  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey.  He  it  was  to 
whom  the  famous  Mr.  Chddersleigh  owed 
reputation  and  commercial  existence,  and  it 
came  hard  on  him  to  be  quietly  thrust  .back 
into  the  second  place.  To  return  to  a  meta- 1 
phor  that  served  us  before  :  the  elephant 
he  had  caught  had  proved  thoroughly  up  to 
his  work,  and  had  done  it  well,  but  then  he 
would  go  about  his  work  his  own  way,  and 
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had  thoroughly  got  the  better  of  his  mahout. 
And  as  time  went  on,  Hemprigge  had  seen 
his  only  superiority,  his  techiiical  knowl- 
edge of  business  details,  passing  quietl 
away  from  him.  From  the  first  he  had 
luctantly  recognized  the  Governor  for 
master  in  grasp  and  vigour  of  thought.  He 
could  never  vie  with  him  in  the  position, 
the  tone,  the  manner  that  imposed  on  men 
and  meetings,  and,  after  an  undemonstra- 
tive resistance,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  his 
shrewdness  had  cut  very  short,  bon  grit,  mul 
grb,  he  resigned  himself.  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh  was  left  the  Governor  in  fact  as  in 
name.  Mr.  Hemprigge  remained  Manag- 
ing Director,  superintending  admirably  the 
mechanical  work  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Hemprigge  had  his  consolations,  or 
might  have  had  them,  although  we  suspect 
most  of  his  material  and  social  successes 
were  poisoned  to  him  by  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  failure.  Yet  it  was  neither 
Childersleigh's  wish  nor  policy  to  parade 
the  submission  he  exacted  of  the  other. 
So  long  as .  he  kept  the  substance  of  au- 
thority, he  was  well  content  that  Hemprigge 
and  his  dignity  should  make  the  most  of  the 
semblance.  The  Board  felt  where  the  power 
lay,  and  knew  on'nvhom  they  pinned  their 
faith  ;  if  their  clients  and  the  world  thought 
Mr.  Hemprigge  a  greater  man  than  he  was, 
there  was  no  harm  done.  So,  if  Hemprigge, 
perforce,  toned  his  manners  down  to  elabo- 
rate courtesy,  in  harmony  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  establishment,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, he  could  not  help  showing  the  cloven 
foot  now  and  again,  in  a  brusqueness  touched 
with  brutality,  to  those  who  insisted  in  ab- 
jectly humbling  themselves  before  him. 

There  was  slight  change  in  his  external 
man.  He  was  quick  to  observe  and  imita!  e, 
and,  since  we  knew  him  first,  had  somewhat 
retrenched  on  his  wealth  of  jewellery ;  but 
for  that  he  recompensed  himself  by  clothes 
more  fashionably  cut  than  ever,  and  launched 
into  lavish  luxury  in  the  matter  of  glossy 
hats.  His  fashionable  little  person  swelled 
up  more  grandly  than  ever  against  his 
snowy  vest, —  and  in  high-heeled  boots  and 
an  honest  consciousness  of  position,  he  had 
added  a  full  half-inch  to  his  modest  stature. 

Then  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  his 
means.  Thanks  to  official  and  unofficial 
sources  of  income,  Hemprigge  was  a  rich 
man.  He  had  transferred  the  quiet  Sack- 
ville  Street  business  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  officiated  there  as  his  clerk.  So  he 
said,  at  least ;  and  we  have  no  right  to 
credit,  in  preference  to  the  statement  he 
solemnly  volunteered  on  all  occasions,  those 
flying  whispers  that  set  Mr.  Roper  down  as 
simply  a  man  of  straw,  and  asserted  all  the 
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profits  to  be  for  Mr.  Hemprigge.  He  had  his 
spacious  apartments  on  a  first-floor  in  Picca- 
dilly, besides  a  snug  little  box  perched  high 
on  Streatham  Common,  where  he  gave  the 
"  most  charming  little  dinners  to  select  circles 
of  plutocrats. 

For  Mr.  Hemprigge  was  courted  in  an 
extensive  society.  His  graceful  poses  on 
his  steady  but  showy  park-hack  made  him 
the  admiration  of  awe-struck  provincials. 
His  hat,  removed  with  a  D'Orsay  flourish  of 
the  rim,  was  more  often  in  his  hand  than  on 
his  head,  when  he  was  not  kissing  his  straw- 
coloured  gloves  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
smiles  of  beauty.  He  had  his  stall  at  the 
opera,  too,  where  he  martyred  himself  with 
creditable  constancy  through  long  hot  nights 
in  the  season ;  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  him 
guiding  his  high-swung  mail-phaeton,  with 
its  high-bred,  high-actioned,  mammoth  chest- 
nuts ;  remarkably  free-goers  they  were, — 
rather  too  much  so,  indeed,  for  the  muscles 
of  his  biceps  and  the  peace  of  his  mind. 
On  the  whole,  they  deserved  the  admiration 
they  challenged,  although  it  was  somewhat 
hard  to  get  at  their  points  through  the  mazes 
of  their  embossed  harness,  all  ablaze  with 
the  Hemprigge  crest.  The  art  of  driving 
had  not  been  included  in  their  owner's  ear- 
lier education,  and  it  was  rumored  that, 
when  he  first  set  up  his  chariot,  the  prudent 
directors  of  the  "  Gryphon"  had  hesitated 
to  insure  his  life  on  any  ordinary  policy. 
But  Hemprigge  was  a  man  who  could  make 
something  of  most  matters  he  set  his  mind 
to.  Now  collisions  had  become  compara- 
tively rare  with  him,  although  still,  when  he 
tendered  to  his  friends  the  seat  by  his  side, 
it  was  not  unfrequently  declined  with  thanks 
or  accepted  in  trembling. 

He  had  become  courted,  as  we  said,  in 
certain  sets,  and  if  he  cared  for  admiration 
and  appreciation,  he  had  the  one  and  the 
other  forced  on  him  in  plenty.  But,  of 
course,  he  found  slight  satisfaction  while 
revolving  in  the  circles  where  he  was  recog- 
nized as  an  ornament,  so  long  as  he  was 
constantly  reminded  in  others  that  he  was 
only  there  upon  sufferance.  Lord  Rush- 
brook  delighted  in  him,  and,  cultivating 
him  in  a  way  of  his  own,  encouraged  him 
insidiously  in  the  airs  he  was  disposed  to 
take. 

But  it  was  delicate  work  fooling  Hemp- 
rigge :  indeed,  it  may  be  surmised,  he 
penetrated  his  noble  friend's  motives,  and 
perfectly  comprehended  the  footing  on  which 
he  was  permitted  to  stand  with  him.  We 
may  rest  assured,  although  they  saw  a  good 
deal  of  each  other,  there  was  little  love  lost 
between  the  two.  But  the  friendship  of 
Lord  Rushbrook  and   the  hospitalities  of 
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Hestercombe  House  were  the  trump-cards 
Hemprigge  held  in  playing  his  little  social 
game ;  he  could  always  rely  on  finding  men 
like  Budger  to  call  them  for  him. 

"  High  fellow,  Hemprigge,"  that  gentle- 
man would  observe;  "goes  anywhere  he 
pleases  and  does  just  what  he  likes  ;  has  the 
run  of  Hestercombe  House  regular,  I  under- 
stand." 

And  even  when  his  own  personal  conse- 
quence was  at  the  highest,  asserting  itself 
among  the  gilded  splendours  of  his  palace 
in  Park  Lane,  Budger  would  treat  the 
manager  with  a  pompous  half-bullying  defer- 
ence. He  exaggerated  the  triumphs  of  his 
friend,  and  Hemprigge  suffered  him  to  ro- 
mance at  will.  Hemprigge  did  not  dine 
regular  at  Hestercombe  House,  but  he  had 
been  more  than  once  admitted  within  its 
exclusive  gates.  It  had  amused  Lord  Rush- 
brook  to  take  him  there,  and  Lord  Hester- 
combe received  any  guest  introduced  by  his 
son.  Besides,  the  Earl  looked  on  the  Man- 
ager as  a  sort  of  commercial  henchman  of 
his  nephew's,  and  was  inclined  to  tolerate 
his  occasionally  following  his  master  into 
society  as  swelling  his  master's  consequence. 

At  "  The  Cedars  "  he  was  a  much  more 
frequent  visitor.  Hugh,  who  fathomed  his 
colleague's  social  aspirations,  and  was  not 
unwilling  to  flatter  them  so  far  as  he  reason- 
ably could,  had  asked  leave  to  present  him 
there,  and,  strange  to  say,  Purkiss  had  taken 
him  up  and  helped  him  to  make  good  his 
footing.  You  would  have  said  the  two  men 
were  uncongenial  enough,  yet  they  seemed 
drawn  together  by  a  hidden  sympathy  into 
something  resembling  friendship.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  that  they  found  each  other  mu- 
tually helpful.  Purkiss's  good  offices  gave 
Hemprigge  ready  access  to  a  house  where 
it  was  creditable,  and  might  be  profitable, 
to  have  a  footing.  Purkiss  was  a  share- 
holder in  Mr.  Hemprigge's  company,  and 
might  be  glad  on  occasion  to  draw  informa- 
tion from  near  the  fountain-head. 

Sir  Basil,  at  first,  barely  tolerated  him; 
but  Hemprigge  would  never  have  got  on  so 
well  in  life  if  he  had  not  known  how  to  deal 
with  men  like  Sir  Basil.  He  set  himself 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable  Lombard 
Street  Gamaliel  with  so  candid  a  humility 
that  the  old  banker  could  not  but  be  touched 
and  flattered.  Sir  Basil  interested  himself 
in  the  conversion  of  this  clever  young  here- 
tic, who,  with  little  less  intelligence  than 
Hugh,  was  far  less  self-appreciative,  and 
much  more  open  to  conviction  ;  who  argued 
so  closely  and  logically,  and  yet  somehow 
contrived  to  lay  himself  so  terribly  open  to 
the  thrusts  of  the  older  man.  He  came  out 
wonderfully,  especially  in  Hugh's  absence, 
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and  never  did  the  banker  find  his  evenings 
fly  more  pleasantly  than  when  he  had  the 
plastic  Mr.  Hemprigge  for  his  guest. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  did  not  like  him 
quite  so  much. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Maude,  Hemprigge 
dines  with  us  to-morrow,"  said  Purkiss  to 
his  sister,  sauntering  into  the  drawing-room 
one  afternoon  on  his  return  from  the 
City.  _ 

"Dines  to-morrow,  again?  Why,  he 
dined  here  once  this  week  already,"  ejacu- 
lated Maude.  She  did  not  try  to  conceal 
her  despite,  which  Lucy  did,  although  alto- 
gether unsuccessfully. 

Purkiss  heard  smilingly  the  tone  of  his 
sister's  answer,  and  actually  beamed  when 
he  caught  the  expression  on  Miss  Winter's 
face. 

"You  forget,  Maude,  it  was  Saturday 
last.  But  I'm  sure  you  must  agree  with 
me  that  we  can't  be  too  civil  to  Hugh's 
right-hand  man.  I  won't  call  hied  Hugh's 
head,  although  other  people  do." 

"Head,  indeed!"  flashed  up  Maude; 
"an  excellent  head-clerk  I  don't  doubt,  if 
that's  what  you  mean  ;  very  industrious  and 
punctual  in  carrying  out  orders.  I  don't 
wonder  you  take  to  him,  Purkiss." 

"Nonsense,  Maude,  you  do  him  injus- 
tice, and  are  talking  of  what  you  know 
nothing  whatever,"  broke  in  Sir  Basil, 
speaking  much  more  angrily  than  was  his 
habit  with  his  daughter.  "I  fancy  I  may 
call  myself  a  fair  judge,  and  let  me  tell  you 
I  find  Mr.  Hemprigge  an  exceedingly  prom- 
ising young  man;  very  modest  and  unas- 
suming with  it  all,  and  much  more  ready 
than  others  I  could  name  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  of  his  elders.  It  is  a  kindness 
having  him  here,  and,  as  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  my  counsels  are  of  real  ser- 
vice to  him.  Tell  him  from  me,  Purkiss, 
we  shall  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
him." 

"I  will,  sir,"  returned  Purkiss,  trium- 
phantly. "As  he  always  says,  he  feels  it 
a  privilege  as  well  as  a  pleasure  coming  to 
you,  for  he  never  finds  himself  in  your  com- 
pany without  getting  valuable  lights." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  have  been  of  use  to 
him"  returned  Sir  Basil,  complacently.  "  I 
am  glad  to  know  I  have  opened  his  eyes 
to  some  of  the  fallacies  of  the  new  theories 
and  the  abuses  of  the  new  system." 

"  Why  should  that  stupid  Mr.  Hemprigge 
trouble  himself  to  come  here  so  often  ?" 
asked  Maude  of  her  friend,  when  they  found 
themselves,  a  little  later,  in  their  boudoir. 

"Stupid  he  is  not,  Maude,"  responded 
Lucy,  unconsciously  fencing  with  the  ques- 
tion. 


"  Well,  vulgar  then.  You  won't  dispute 
that  epithet.  Call  him  anything  you  please, 
what  I  mean  is,  I  don't  like  him.  I'm  quite 
sure  you  don't.  We're  both  of  us  barely 
civil  to  him,  the  house  isn't  very  lively,  and 
what  I  ask  is,  why  does  he  come  here  so 
often  ?  " 

"  It's  a  good  thing  for  him  being  received 
in  a  house  like  this,  and  then  he  feels  flat- 
tered by  Sir  Basil's  evident  liking  for  him," 
responded  Lucy,  not  very  candidly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  Maude.  "  Of 
course  papa  has  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
and  perhaps  he  might  teach  Mr.  Hemprigge 
if  Mr.  Hemprigge  were  willing  to  learn.  But 
then  Mr.  Hemprigge  is  not  a  man  to  be 
taught ;  even  I  can  see  how  he  often  knocks 
under,  when  in  reality  he  has  much  the  best 
of  the  argument.  The  more  I  see  of  him 
the  less  I  seem  to  know  him,  and  the  less  I 
trust  him.  If  I  were  to  speak  frankly,  I 
should  call  him  a  hypocrite.  The  man  has 
two  faces,  or  rather  half-a-dozen.  Did  you 
ever  hear  him  differ  seriously  from  either 
my  father  or  Mr.  Childersleigh  ?  and  yet 
how  seldom  these  two  agree.  When  Mr. 
Childersleigh  is  with  us  he  is  all  reserve, 
simply  because  he  cannot  speak  and  act  as 
he  generally  does  without  committing  him- 
self. I  don't  like  to  think  my  father  is  de- 
ceived ;  but  if  he  is,  time  will  open  his  eyes, 
and  I  don't  fancy  there  can  be  much  harm 
done.  Mr.  Childersleigh  ought  to  be  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  if  he  really 
does  trust  this  Mr.  Hemprigge,  I  should 
like  to  give  him  a  word  of  warning." 

"  I  think  you  are  prejudiced,  Maude,''' re- 
joined Lucy,  warming,  however,  into  more 
eagerness  than  she  had  hitherto  shown ; 
"  your  brother  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
he  trusts  him  too." 

"Purkiss!"  ejaculated  Maude,  and  there 
was  an  infinity  of  expression  in  the  accent. 
"  Purkiss  is  a  man  of  business,  my  dear, 
not  a  man  of  the  world,  and  Purkiss's 
prejudices  against  other  people  may  be  very 
good  reasons  for  his  making  friends  with 
Mr.  Hemprigge.  And  so  I  ask  again, 
what  brings  Mr.  Hemprigge  here  ?  " 

This  time  Lucy's  answer  was  a  reminder 
that  the  dressing-bell  had  rung  a  full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before,  and  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. The  truth  is,  had  she  dealt  as  can- 
didly with  her  friend  as  her  friend  with  her, 
she  fancied  she  could  have  answered  the 
question.  Her  instincts  had  been  whisper- 
ing her  for  some  time  why  Mr.  Hemprigge 
came,  although  she  had  tried  hard  to  be 
deaf  to  them.  Hemprigge  had  never  ut- 
tered one  word  that  could  commit  him,  but 
in  looks  and  manner  he  had  spoken  out. 
She  ought  to   have  been  flattered,  if  not 
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touched,  by  the  disinterested  admiration  of 
this  selfishly-prosperous  man,  but  she  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  had 
agreeable  manners  and  an  abundance  of  su- 
perficial information  that  he  knew  very  well 
to  make  the  most  of.  He  had  the  happy 
tact  that  greases  the  ways  of  life,  to  the  man 
who  is  working  up  a  social  incline.  Raise 
himself  as  he  might,  —  and  he  was  likely  to 
go  on  rising,  — he  was  pretty  sure  to  adapt 
himself  to  any  successive  spheres  he  might 
soar  to. 

He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  let  his 
opportunities  run  to  waste,  or  to  throw  his 
chances  away.  With  the  money  he  had  al- 
ready, so  far  as  adding  to  it  went,  the  mat- 
rimonial ball  was  at  his  feet,  yet  he  saun- 
tered listlessly  away  from  it,  and  seemed 
only  to  ask  for  encouragement  to  throw 
himself  at  hers.  With  all  that,  what  she  felt 
for  him  was  a  distaste  fast  growing  to  re- 
pugnance. Well,  there  are  prejudices  it  is 
very  hard  to  account  for.  The  child  ready 
to  pet  almost  anything,  turns  naturally  from 
the  bright-eyed,  graceful  snake,  glittering 
in  its  silvery  coils,  even  from  the  lithe  liz- 
ard, gorgeous  in  its  green  and  gold.  There 
is  something  about  the  facile  gliding  motion 
that  inspires  distrust ;  a  suspicion  of  the 
slime  only  to  be  detected  by  the  touch  you 
don't  care  to  venture  on. 

If  Mr.  Hemprigge  had  in  certain  places 
to  pick  his  way  among  eggs,  to  perform  a 
sword-dance  with  the  continual  fear  before 
his  eyes  of  slipping  and  hurting  himself  on 
the  blades,  there  wei'e  others  where,  en 
revanche,  he  could  swagger  away  at  his  will. 
On  the  very  day  he  was  so  freely  canvassed 
at  "The  Cedars, "  he  was  engaged  to  dine 
at  Budger's,  and  there  you  could  hardly  have 
recognized  Sir  Basil's  retiring  friend  and 
modest  acolyte  in  the  man  whom  the  bluster- 
ing host  himself  delighted  to  honour. 

Everything  In  Budger's  mansion — foot- 
men, furniture,  master,  mistress,  daughters, 
guests  —  was  in  a  more  resplendent  style 
than  even  at  the  sumptuous  "Cedars." 
The  hall  struck  and  entranced  you  by  its 
violent  contrasts,  from  the  tesselated  mosa- 
ics of  its  floor  to  the  flaming  cornices  of  its 
ceiling.  It  was  pervaded,  like  so  many 
animated  stoves,  by  those  blazing  crimson 
liveries  we  have  seen  clustering  behind  the 
orange  carriage.  In  sympathy  with  all 
about  him,  the  very  butler  relieved  his 
sombre  black  with  a  profusion  of  sparkling 
stud  and  glittering  chain. 

Although  the  party  was  a  small  one,  the 
guests  were  received  in  a  suite  of  state 
drawing-rooms,  where  the  crimson  brocade 
of  gilded  chairs  and  couches  flashed  and 
flickered  in   countless  mirrors.     Over  the 
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deep  piled  carpets  meandered,  in  glowing 
hues,  and  a  tropical  luxuriance,  the  mam- 
moth flora  of  an  impossible  fairyland.  At 
every  step  you  crushed  to  death  some 
brilliant  butterfly  or  delicate  humming-bird. 
From  the  walls  Madonnas  and  St.  Cecilias, 
Raphaels,  Correggios,  Murillos  —  all  the 
masters  of  the  Wardour  Street  School,  duly 
labelled  and  ticketed,  leered  and  simpered 
at  you.  Darius'  feasts  like  Lord  Mayors' 
banquets,  Doges'  weddings  with  Bucen- 
taurs  modelled  after  the  Swan-hoppers1 
barge,  treasures  of  art  unknown  to  Kiigler 
—  Titians,  Tintorettos,  and  Paul  Veroneses 
were  there  in  profusion ;  and  with  their 
rich  blaze  of  colour  conscientious  amateurs 
could  safely  swear  them  marvellously  like 
the  triumphs  of  Venetian  art. 

Budger  loomed  larger  than  ever  with  his 
foot  set  down  on  the  domestic  rug.  His 
cheeks  bloomed  a  richer  purple,  his  eye 
glared  with  a  latent  command,  and  his  nos- 
trils dilated  as  if  to  sniff  the  incense  exhal- 
ing from  the  magnificence  himself  had 
created.  Mrs.  Budger,  in  her  imperious 
corpulence,  was  every  way  worthy  her 
pompous  lord.  With  the  thermometer  at 
80°,  she  sat  draped  in  stuffs  that  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  Venetian  canvases 
overhead,  while  in  her  decollete'e  glory  and 
golden  chains,  she  looked  like  a  barbaric 
princess  decked  out  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
a  Roman  conqueror.  Her  tiara  of  many- 
coloured  gems  might  have  beseemed  the 
widow  of  a  Brahmin  millionnaire  preparing 
for  suttee  ;  the  lustre  of  her- stomacher  would 
have  dimmed  the  ephod  of  a  Jewish  high 
priest. 

The  fair  forms  of  her  two  daughters  were 
run  on  the  maternal  lines,  and  their  fulness 
of  outline  must  have  charmed  Oriental 
amateurs  of  beauty.  No  wonder,  when, 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  they  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  put  their  feet  to  the 
ground,  and  rigidly  denied  all  but  carriage  ex- 
ercise. Anticipating  matronly  state,  they, 
too,  were  decked  in  a  marvellous  luxury 
of  jewels,  and  Scythia  and  Sarraatia  might 
have  been  ransacked  to  furnish  the  wealth 
of  hair  that  went  to  furnish  out  their  mon- 
strous chignons. 

The  company  —  a  dozen  or  so  in  number 
—  were,  with  slight  exceptions,  not  un- 
worthy of  their  entertainers,  and  the  gener- 
al effect  of  the  ladies  was  like  a  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  Chatelet  in  the  in- 
terludes of  a  grand/eerie.  Any  one  in  un- 
assuming male  costume  must  have  felt  pitia- 
bly at  a  disadvantage,  unless  sustained  by  a 
sense  of  proprietorship  in  some  one  of 
those  brilliant  females.  Fortunately,  as  it 
chanced,  either  of  the  two  bachelors  of  the 
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party  enjoyed  the  distinguished  considera- 
tion of  the  host,  accorded  for  different  rea- 
sons and  in  different  fashion. 

Hemprigge  stood  confronting  that  gentle- 
man on  the  hearth-rug,  striking  an  attitude 
of  easy  vulgarity  :  an  elbow  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  a  foot  on  the  fender.  Like  the 
cameleon,  he  took  his  tone  from  his  compa- 
ny ;  and,  for  choice;  fell  back  on  his  natu- 
ral manners,  as  men  take  refuge  from 
clinging  evening  costume  in  the  easy  lati- 
tude of  an  old  shooting-coat.  If  the  per- 
fection of  good-breeding  is  to  be  perfectly 
unaffected  and  natural,  Hemprigge  was 
never  so  much  of  a  gentleman  as  when  he 
was  least  of  one. 

"Seen  much  of  Rushbrook  lately?" 
demanded  Budger,  breaking  the  silence  in 
a  stentorian  key,  and  making  every  one 
prick  their  ears.  "  What  an  excellent  good 
fellow  his  lordship  is." 

Budger  threw  in  the  title,  at  the  risk  of 
its  implying  less  of  intimacy  than  he  would 
have  liked  to  claim,  but  then  it  made  clear 
to  every  one  the  rank  of  his  friend.  Per- 
fectly unnecessarily,  for  no  one"  was  there 
who  was  not  an  liahitut.  of  the  house,  and  in 
the  house  his  lordship's  name  had  become  a 
household  word. 

"  No1  better  fellow  going.  He's  down  in 
Scotland  salmon-fishing,  putting  up  with 
the  Duke  of  Berwick.  No  man  has  better 
fishing  than  the  Duke,  and  Rushbrook  writes 
me  they're  having  capital  sport." 

Hemprigge  knew  full  well  that  Budger 
was  informed  officially  of  Lord  Rushbrook 
being  out  of  town,  and  had  only  asked  his 
question  for  effect.  Budger  had  intelli- 
gence enough  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Man- 
aging Director  was  romancing,  and  that  the 
letter  he  quoted  was  as  mythical  as  the 
missing  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

"Has  his  grace  got  a  pleasant  party 
down  there,  does  Rushbrook  say?" 

"  Capital.  Not  a  man  in  England  or  in 
Scotland  either  can  do  the  thing  better  than 
the  Duke.  His  house  is  as  big  as  a  bar- 
rack, and  Rushbrook  tells  me  it's  filled  from 
attic  to  cellar  with  half  the  peerage."  And 
then  Hemprigge  proceeded  by  a  creditable 
effort  of  memory  to  run  over  a  list  of  names 
he  had  read  in  that  morning's  fashionable 
intelligence.        \ 

The  noble  muster-roll  was  interrupted  by 
the  announcement  of  the  latest  guest,  — 
"The.  Hon.  Dycington  Legge." 

Mr.  Hemprigge  hated  Mr.  Legge  like 
poison  and  had  often  hinted  it  to  his  friend 
Budger.  But,  much  as  he  respected  Hemp- 
rigge, Budger  was  not  to  be  persuaded 
out  of  his  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  rare 
members  of  the  aristocracy  he  met  on  famil- 


iar terms.  Legge  was  seventh  son  of  the 
Viscount  Tarragona,  an  Irish  Peer  long 
resident  in  Brussels.  Budger,  as  City 
morality  goes,  and  in  the  absence  of  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  was  strictly  honest  in 
his  dealings.  Legge  had  somehow  been 
induced  to  take  his  name  successively  from 
all  his  clubs ;  of  late  years  he  had  purged, 
and  cut  Tattersall's,  and  it  was  certain  that 
the  air  of  the  heaths  and  downs,  affected 
by  the  turf,  did  not  suit  him  now-a-days  as 
it  used  to.  The  scandals  that  were  shouted 
rather  than  muttered  about  him  in  St. 
James's  had  made  their  way  round  even  to 
Budger.  But  that  gentleman's  generous 
spirit  would  admit  no  ill  of  his  only  titled 
intimate,  and  he  shut  his  ears  as  doggedly 
against  these  calumnies  as  against  the  Hon- 
ourable's  covert  advances  toward  financial 
negotiations. 

Legge  paid  humble  or  haughty  court  to 
every  monied  man  as  his  fine  perception  of 
their  temperaments  suggested.  But  Hemp- 
rigge had  far  too  good  friends  to  care  to 
know  Mr.  Legge,  and,  moreover,  he  hated 
him,  as  we  said  ;  for  Legge  knew  something 
of  society,  and  was  always  finding  Mr. 
Hemprigge  out.  Seeing  him  in  the  ease  of 
the  Budger  circle,  Legge  had  far  better 
opportunities  of  judging  him  than  Hugh 
ChildersJeigh,  for  example,  who  only  met 
the  manager  when  he  was  acting  a  part. 

Of  course  the  honourable  gentleman  took 
the  hostess  in  charge  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. An  alderman  next  in  rotation  for 
the  mayoraLy  supported  her  on  the  other 
side,  and  Mr.  Hemprigge  and  his  partner 
found  himself  in  their  vicinity.  As  the 
dinner  went  on  Hemprigge's  troubles  began, 
and  the  cause  of  veracity  avenged  itself. 
The  guests  were  rather  voracious  than 
talkative,  and  made  better  play  with  their 
teeth  than  their  tongues.  Mrs.  Budgar 
contributed  but  little  to  the  flow  of  soul ; 
what  time  she  could  spare  from  the  turtle 
and  the  turbot  being  occupied  in  struggling 
hard  to  guard  against  early  vicious  habits, 
and  blushing  violently  under  her  daughters' 
reproachful  eyes  when  she  committed  her- 
self. 

But  Budger  began  tq  sparkle  with  the 
champagne.  Barren  of  subjects  at  best, 
and  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  the  best  in  his 
ripertoire  ;  seeing  Hemprigge  seated  where, 
if  he  talked  to  him,  all  the  world  must  listen, 
he  harked  back  to  the  scent  he  had  been 
following  when  the  turtle  was  dragged 
across  his  trail. 

"You  were  telling  us  about  that  letter 
of  Rushbrook's,  Hemprigge.  Who  does 
he  say  the  Duke  has  got  with  him  at  Ercil- 
doune  ?  " 
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Although  Hemprigge  had  not  the  resolu- 
tion to  look,  he  had  a  consciousness  the 
Honourable  Dycington's  sarcastic  eye  was 
fixing  him,  and  that  his  ears  were  opening 
to  drink  in  his  reply.  He  felt  himself  get- 
ting red  as  he  strove  to  play  the  deaf,  and 
made  a  violent  effort  to  engage  the  lady  by 
his  side  in  an  engrossing  conversation.  He 
might  as  well  have  looked  for  elasticity  in  a 
feather-bed  as  rapidity  of  response  from 
that  excellent  woman.  Moreover,  he  should 
hav(:  known  Budger  better,  a  man  whose 
proudest  boast  was  his  intense  tenacity  of 
purpose  even  in  trifles. 

"  Hemprigge,  a  glass  of  wine  with  you. 
Try  some  of  that  'ock,  will  you  ?  I'd 
sooner  drink  it  any  day  than  try  to  pro- 
nounce its  name,  I  can  tell  you.  I  picked 
up  all  I  could  get  when  they  sold  up  the 
Marquis  of  Hampton,  and  paid  two-and- 
twenty  shillings  for  every  bottle  of  it.  The 
Duke  of  Riverdale's  man  ran  me  up,  but  I 
was  bound  to  have  it,  and  I  choked  him  off 
at  last." 

"Exquisite  indeed,  Budger.  High  as 
you  paid  for  it,  upon  my  word,  do  you 
know,  in  my  idea,  you  got  it  a  bargain? 
Wine  like  that  can  never  be  dear  where 
money's  no  object.  By  the  way,  talking  of 
cellars  going  at  fancy  prices  reminds  me  of 
a  story." 

"We'll  have  it  by  and  by  then,  but 
there's  nothing  like  one  thing  at  a  time. 
First  let's  have  the  news  from  Ercildoune. 
All  you  Irishmen  are  fishermen,  Legge,  I 
know.  Hemprigge  was  just  telling  us  when 
you  came  in  of  a  long  letter  he  had  this 
morning  from  Rushbrook,  who's  putting  up 
with  the  Duke  of  Berwick." 

"  Indeed.  Pray  let  us  have  it,  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge. It  must  be  most  interesting.  I'm 
all  anxiety,  I  assure  you." 

There  was  malice  in  his  voice  and  a  sneer 
in  the  words  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
suppress.  Hemprigge  was  quick  to  catch 
them ;  they  jarred  his  temper  and  he  hit  out 
quick. 

"  It's  very  civil  of  Mr.  Legge  to  say  so, 
but  I  should  be  loth  to  bore  him.  Rush- 
brook  and  he,  I  know,  have  quite  fallen  out 
of  acquaintance.  He  told  me  the  other 
day,"  he  added,  turning  significantly  to  the 
other  gentleman,  "he  had  never  once  set 
eyes  upon  you  since  the  autumn  Paladin 
broke  down  for  the  Leger." 

"  Yes,  we  haven't  happened  to  see  so  much 
of  each  other  lately  as  we  used  to,"  returned 
Legge  coolly.  "  The  worst  of  Rushbrook 
is,  he  only  takes  up  with  fellows  who  go 
out  of  their  way  to  go  after  him.  He's 
shockingly  toadied,  Rushbrook  is.  But,  for 
my  part,  I'm  always  glad  to  hear  of  old 
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acquaintances,   so   pray  go   on    with   your 
story,  Mr.  Hemprigge." 

So  all  this  little  side-sparring  went  for 
nothing.  Budger  stuck  to  this  point,  and 
Hemprigge  —  feeling  that  after  all  it  really 
did  not  much  matter ;  that  Legge  knew  him 
well  already,  and  that  his  opinion  went  for 
little  after  all,  —  plucked  up  heart,  threw 
off  a  glass  of  wine,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
play gifts  of  the  very  first  order  as  improvi- 
satore  and  raconteur.  Legge  despised  and 
admired,  sneered  and  envied ;  and,  if  his 
opinion  was  of  any  consequence  to  Mr. 
Hemprigge,  that  gentleman  might  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  had  consid- 
erably risen  in  it. 

"  With  his  pleasant  way  of  lying  and  his 
easy  impudence,  the  fellow  ought  to  bold 
honours  in  his  hand  every  time  he  plays," 
thought  Legge  to  himself. 

"  As   well  be  hanged  for   a   sheep  as  a         ^ 
lamb."  soliloquized  Hemprigge.     "  It*s  only 
the  first   step  that  signifies.     As  it   seems 
I'm  likely  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Legge  here, 
I'll  have  done  with  weakness  once  for  all." 

So  completely  did  Mr.  Hemprigge  shake 
off  his  temporary  embarrassment,  that  he 
made  himself,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  table.  Before  the  ladies 
withdrew,  he  had  cleared  a  square  yard  of 
the  cloth  before  him,  and  lolling  over  it 
with  both  arms,  was  bobbing  cherries  into 
his  mouth  in  a  fashion  that  proclaimed  his 
high-bred  ease. 

When  he  joined  them  again  upstairs,  he 
flung  himself  back  on  an  ottoman,  the  cen- 
tre of  a  group  of  beauty,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  ceil- 
ing, wit,  wisdom,  and  yawns  flowing  from 
his  open  mouth.  Honest  Mrs.  Budger 
sighed,  and  wished  her  husband  would  only 
take  a  lesson  in  deportment  from  his  dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Had  she  but  seen  her  admirer  then,  surely 
Lucy  Winter's  heart  must  have  melted  to 
him. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 
MR.  HOOKER  "EN  RETRAITE." 

Disinterested  charity,  as  we  know,  — \~ 
often  brings  its  reward  in  this  world ;  and 
since  the  morning  Maude  Childersleigh 
robbed  him  of  the  orphan  girl  he  had  striven 
so  affectionately  to  befriend,  fortune  had 
dealt  kindly  by  our  friend  Hooker.  When 
he  first  left  Harley  Street  for  Camberwell,  he 
felt  himself  a  banished  man.  Snug  as  they 
were,  and  although  they  called  him  master, 
the  small  rooms  stifled  him.  Involuntarily 
he  stooped  in  the  doorways,  and  tucked  in 
his  elbows  in  the  passages.     He  was  exiled 
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from  his  acquaintances,  he  had  lost  his  fa- 
miliar objects  in  life.  Perhaps,  disinterest- 
ed as  he  had  proved  himself,  he  missed  some 
excitement  of  alternating  hopes  and  fears. 
As  Mr.  Rivington  had  surmised,  he  had 
feathered  his  nest  indifferently  well ;  but, 
comfortable  as  it  was,  its  very  softness  and 
tranquillity  bored  him. 

"I  see,  Sarah,  you  find  this  little  place 
of  mine  dull,  after  all  the  life  and  the  bustle 
you've  been  used  to,"  he  remarked  one  day, 
considerately,  to  his  sister. 

"  It  is  dull,  Peter ;  but  you  asked  me  to 
keep  house  for  you,  and  I  hope  I  am  always 
willing  to  discharge  my  duty,"  Miss 
Hooker,  who,  although  a  spinster,  had 
taken,  of  course,  brevet  rank,  rejoined 
piously.  Then  suddenly  sniffing  suspicious- 
ly, as  scenting  danger,  she  added,  hurriedly, 
"  Not  that  it  is  dull  so  much  as  quiet,  and 
when  we  once  get  used  to  that,  we'll  come 
to  like  it.  We  might  go  a  good  deal  farther 
and  be  very  much  worse  off." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  talk  like  that, 
Sarah,  but  I  won't  hear  of  your  giving  up 
your  friends  and  your  habits  on  my  account. 
I  feel  I've  no  claim  to  your  sacrificing  your- 
self. I  do,  indeed.  No,  I've  been  think- 
ing it  well  over  " —  he  proceeded,  stealing 
a  furtive  glance  under  his  drooping  eyelids 
at  his  sister's  face  —  I've  been  thinking  it 
over  and  my  mind's  made  up.  I'll  get  rid 
of  the  place  at  once,  and  set  you  at  liberty 
again." 

"  Get  rid  of  the  place  !  "  ejaculated  Sarah, 
her  jaw  dropping  —  for  she  had  been  very 
far  from  so  provident  as  her  brother,  and 
felt  much  like  a  superannuated  raven  cast 
out  of  a  menagerie  cage  ataong  the  jays  and 
daws  of  the  wicked  world. 

"  Yes,  get  rid  of  it.  The  fact  is,"  he  hes- 
itated, "  I  knew,  in  your  goodness  of  heart, 
you'd  insist  upon  sacrificing  yourself,  so  I 
thought  it  best  to  settle  everything  out  of 
hand  before  speaking  to  you.  I've  let  the 
cottage  for  a  year  from  the  first  of  next 
month,  rent  payable  quarterly." 

Miss  Hooker  knew  her  brother,  and  she 
saw  he  was  quite  determined  the  paths  in 
life  so  lately  joined  should  once  again  trend 
asunder.  Certainly  she  gave  him  none  of 
the  credit  for  consideration  he  claimed. 
But  he  was  rich,  and  at  least  a  couple  of 
years  older  than  she,  and  whom  else  had  he 
in  the  world?  He  looked  like  breaking 
too,  since  he  had  left  off  work,  so  she  put 
a  violent  constraint  upon  her  feelings.  She 
raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  to  cover 
the  spasms  of  anger  that  disturbed  it,  and 
responded  in  a  voice  that  might  have  trem- 
bled either  with  emotion  or  passion  : — 

"  It  seems  hard  to  part  when  we  might 
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have  been  so  much  to  one  another.  You 
feel  that,  Hooker,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  feel  it,  Sarah,  and  it's  been  a  sore 
trial  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  to."  And, 
not  to  be  outdone,  Peter  flourished  a  rich 
bandanna  in  sympathy.  "  But  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  you  should  be  considered  first ; 
and  I've  done  my  duty,  and  I  trust  and  be- 
lieve I  shall  find  my  reward.  Don't  you 
think  of  me,  Sarah  ;  I  shall  manage  some- 
how. I  promised  to  get  some  bits  of  re- 
pairs done,  and  we  must  turn  out  this  day 
week  at  latest." 

They  turned  ou*  accordingly  .  .  .  Hooker 
taking  a  brotherly  farewell  of  his  sister,  too 
much  overcome,  perhaps,  to  inquire  very 
closely  into  her  plans  and  her  means  of  car- 
rying them  out.  He  had  domesticated  him- 
self somewhere  in  the  familiar  neighbour- 
hood near  the  Marylebone  Road.  There 
he  was  within  reach  of  his  old  friends,  and 
could  enjoy  the  well-earned  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  working  away  in  the  old  har- 
ness, while  he  had  turned  himself  out  to 
grass.  In  proper  pride,  he  asserted  his 
new  position ;  but  still,  from  time  to  time, 
he  would  turn  in  at  the  "Duke  of  Devon- 
shire," the  house  of  call  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  servants'-halls  in  the  vicinity.  Higgs, 
the  landlord,  welcomed  him  with  cordial 
deference  to  the  bar  and  best  parlour,  an- 
ticipated his  fancies,  and  echoed  —  in  his 
presence —  his  opinions.  But  gradually 
these  visits  became  less  frequent. 

Hooker,  like  his  betters,  had  found  other 
objects  in  life,  and  was  floating  upwards 
towards  very  different  spheres.  Since  his 
acquaintances,  Mr.  Childersleigh  and  Mr. 
Hemprigge,  had  founded  their  great  Com- 
pany, he  had  followed  its  rising  fortunes 
with  a  covetous  interest.  As  we  saw  in  his 
conversation  with  his  late  mistress,  he  was 
not  altogether  unversed  in  City  matters. 
The  splendid  prospects  of  the  new  venture 
appealed  to  the  avarice  which  is  the  virtue 
of  well-regulated  men  of  a  certain  age.  But 
the  caution,  which  is  another  of  their  quali- 
ties, had  come  into  play,  and  he  had  stood 
hesitating  long,  while  the  mounting  shares 
fretted  him  with  the  idea  that  he  was  miss- 
ing golden  chances.  At  last,  after  long  ir- 
resolution, he  half  decided  to  plunge,  and 
so  he  began  by  gingerly  immersing  a  toe. 

He  went  to  a  broker's,  instructed  him  to 
buy  him  a  score  of  shares,  and,  while  the 
order  was  in  course  of  entering  in  the  note- 
book, lost  courage,  and  cut  it  down  to  ten. 

*'  They've  been  going  up  steadily,  and 
they're  likely  to  keep  rising,  Mr.  Hooker," 
somewhat  unprofessionally  remonstrated  the 
broker.  But  Hooker  was  firm  in  his  ti- 
midity. 
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Sure  enough,  next  morning  saw  a  rise  of 
fifteen  shillings,  and  Hooker  was  furious, 
as  it  was  natural  a  careful  man  should  be. 
To  cut  the  story  short,  gains  once  tasted, 
he  became  insatiable  for  them,  and  ulti- 
mately staked  all  he  possessed  in  the  scheme, 
even  to  mortgaging  his  cottage  and  raising 
money  on  a  bill  of  sale  over  his  furniture. 
When  he  had  drawn  his  legacy,  he  made  no 
secret  of  the  destination  of  its  proceeds, 
and  Mr.  Rivington  good-naturedly  volun- 
teered a  word  of  counsel. 

"It's  nothing  to  me,  of  course,  Mr. 
Hooker,  but  if  I  were  you,  I  would  be  cau- 
tious. I  daresay  you  may  be  taking  your 
eggs  to  an  excellent  market,  but  eggs  are 
brittle  things  at  best.  You  know  the  prov- 
erb. Is  it  prudent  to  have  them  all  in  the 
same  basket  ?  " 

"  As  for  that,  Mr.  Childersleigh's  doing 
it,  and  so  is  Mr.  Hemprigge,  and  they're 
long-headed  gentlemen,  the  one  and  the 
other." 

"  They  know  their  own  business  best, 
and,  at  any  rate,  you  must  remember  they 
carry  the  basket  themselves.  Does  not  that 
make  a  difference  ?  " 

But  Hooker  was  not  to  be  dissuaded ; 
perhaps  he  had  reasons  for  his  confidence 
best  known  to  himself,  and  certainly  time, 
as  it  went  on,  gave  him  no  reason  to  think 
he  had  bestowed  it  rashly.  Having  thus 
given  himself  a  City  interest  he  made  him- 
self a  City  man,  collating,  line  by  line,  the 
City  articles,  in  the  different  morning  and 
evening  journals.  He  took  to  dining  each 
forenoon  at  "  Bob's,"  a  low-roofed,  many- 
tabled  refectory  in  a  blind  alley  off  Corn- 
hill,  where  waiters,  bustMng  through  a  pe- 
rennial haze  of  chops  and  cabbage,  served 
a  circle  of  customers  they  had  come  to  re- 
gard as  friends.  There  he  guarded  an  in- 
cognito, and  the  slight  mystery  about  him, 
coupled  with  the  reserve  of  his  manner  and 
his  curt  utterances,  led  to  his  being  treated 
with  considerable  respect.  As  a  distrac- 
tion from  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he 
used  to  produce  a  plethoric  pocket-book, 
bursting  with  memoranda-laden  slips,  which 
he  was  always  emendating  with  a  massive 
silver  pencil. 

It  delighted  him  to  lounge  past  by  the 
dead  wall  of  the  Bank,  contemplating  with 
affectionate  interest  the  splendid  facade  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey's  premises  op- 
posite. Like  the  Grecian  enamoured  of  the 
statue  that  had  grown  under  his  chisel,  one 
would  have  imagined  Hooker  had  taken  the 
smiling  figure  of  Plenty  for  the  object  of  his 
senile  loves,  and  that  he  came  with  the 
punctuality  of  a  man  of  business  to  sigh  and 
smile  at  the  feet  of  his  colossal  mistress. 
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Not  unfrequently,  too,  he  crossed  the 
threshold,  and  what  was  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, seemed  to  have  made  a  conquest  of 
the  Manager.  A  shareholder's  name  was 
generally  a  passport  to  the  presence  of  that 
gentleman,  but  Hooker,  having  found  the 
way  thither  once,  followed  it  often. 

"  What,  Hooker,  you  here  ?  "  said  Hugh, 
stretching  out  a  friendly  hand  as  he  met  the 
ex-butler  coming  along  the  corridor  that  led 
to  Mr.  Hemprigge's  room.  "Looking  af- 
ter your  money,  I  suppose ;  and  I'm  very 
glad  to  hear  you  have  so  much  to  look  af- 
ter." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hugh,"  returned  Hooker, 
respectfully.  "  I  had  been  laying  by  from 
my  bit  of  salary  all  the  many  years  I  lived 
with  Miss  Childersleigh,  and  I  always  put 
my  savings  out  at  interest." 

Wages  and  .service  were  words  which 
Hooker  felt  now-a-days  attached  to  some 
remote  period  of  his  existence.  He  had  a 
dim  recollection  of  having  once  conde- 
scended to  menial  offices,  that  was  all. 

"  How  the  old  rascal  must  have  robbed  !  " 
was  the  calumnious  and  perhaps  envious 
reflection  that  crossed  Mr.  Childersleigh's 
suspicious  mind,  to  be  swept  away  in  the 
rush  of  more  important  matters. 

But  as  chance  would  have  it,  not  many 
days  later  the  pair  met  again,  pretty  nearly 
at  the  same  hour  in  precisely  the  same  place. 
This  time  the  coincidence  struck  Childers- 
leigh. Hemprigge  was  accessible,  certainly, 
but  he  valued  his  time  as  money,  and  he 
was  not  much  in  the  practice  of  lavishing 
money  on  other  people  unless  for  valuable 
consideration.  He  nodded  thoughtfully  to 
Hooker,  who  acknowledged  the  salutation 
with  a  silently  respectful  bow  ;  walked  into 
the  manager's  room,  where  he  was  going  at 
any  rate,  and  remarked  abruptly  to  that 
gentleman, — 

"  By  the  way,  I  have  just  met  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh's old  servant  in  your  passage. 
Been  using  his  privileges  as  a  shareholder, 
I  suppose?" 

Childersleigh's  City  experiences  were 
perhaps  sharpening  his  wits  into  that  bane- 
ful state  of  mind  popularly  known  as  too 
clever  by  half.  This  faithful  colleague  of 
his  had  become  the  object  of  undefined  sus- 
picion, which  even  such  a  trifle  as  this  dou- 
ble meeting  with  Hooker  served  to  awaken. 
He  looked  sharply  as  he  spoke,  and  it  struck 
him  he  detected  some  embarrassment.  Per- 
haps it  may  have  occurred  to  Hemprigge 
that  the  last  time  Hooker  had  favoured  him 
with  a  call,  Mr.  Childersleigh  also  had  fol- 
lowed it  with  another  before  the  visitor 
could  have  cleared  the  stairs.  At  any  rate 
he  did  not  reply  for  a  moment  or  two,  while 
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he  busied  himself  arranging  some  papers. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  he  spoke  with  a  charming 
candour. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  these  are  the 
notes  about  that  advance  to  the  Littas  on 
their  powder-mills  at  Scutari.  I  was  anx- 
ious there  should  be  no  confusion  when  I 
submit  them  to  the  Board.  But  you  were 
speaking  of  Hooker.  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  old  gentleman  is  rather 
exacting,  and  I  have  had  him  with  me  once 
or  twice  lately.  You  know,  of  course,  he 
has  put  every  shilling  he  has  into  our  shares. 
His  anxiety  amuses  me,  but  it's  becoming 
rather  much  of  a  good  thing ;  I  think  I 
really  must  give  him  a  hint.  Only  we  are 
such  very  old  friends,  Hooker  and  I ;  I  used 
to  see  him  often  when  he  came  to  Riving- 
ton's  on  his  mistress's  business.  Do  you 
know,  he's  a  remarkably  shrewd  old  gentle- 
man, and  his  supreme  confidence  in  us 
touches  me,  and  ought  to  flatter  you.  He 
believes  in  you  more  than  in  any  man  liv- 
ing." 

"  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  him,  I'm 
sure,"  laughed  Hugh,  while  he  thought  to 
himself,  "  It's  all  very  well,  and  very  unlike 
you,  and  why  in  the  world  make  such  a  long 
story  about  it,  my  good  friend  ?  "  and  he 
went  on  aloud  — 

"  That  loan  to  the  Littas  was  just  what  I 
was  coming  to  talk  to  you  about.  Who  are 
they  insured  with,  and  have  our  agents  seen 
the  policy  ?  "  And  for  the  time  Childers- 
leigh  dropped  Hooker,  to  all  appearance, 
while  he  talked  business. 

Hooker  for  some  time  had  made  pretty 
free  use  of  the  permission  to  pay  his  respects 
at  "The  Cedars,"  that  he  had  craved  and 
obtained  when  he  handed  the  young  ladies 
into  their  brougham  at  Harley  Street.  Even 
in  the  earlier  days,  when  he  had  tried  culti- 
vating cabbages  at  his  Camberwell  cottage, 
he  used  to  make  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Hampstead.  Sir  Basil  had  seen  and  con- 
descended to  him,  propitiated  by  his  respect- 
ful deference,  and  thinking  moreover  richesse 
obliged  his  taking  some  notice  of  a  deserv- 
ing inferior  who  had  made  himself  a  capital- 
ist in  his  humble  way. 

The  young  ladies  had  received  him  oftener, 
but  the  faithful  Hooker  made  slight  secret 
in  the  housekeeper's  room  of  his  preference 
for  his  old  housemate  Lucy.  The  favour- 
able notice  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Hooker's  conse- 
quence gave  the  housekeeper  at  "  The 
Cedars  "  a  far  higher  opinion  of  our  friend 
Lucy  than  she  had  had  before.  She  spoke 
of  it,  too,  and  it  came  to  Miss  Maude's  ears, 
with  whom,  at  least,  it  did  Hooker  no  harm  ; 
and  to  Miss  Lucy's,  who,  now  that  she  was 
fairly  out  of  his  reach,  had  half  forgotten 


her  prejudices,  and  was  frequently  smitten 
with  remorse  at  the  ingratitude  with  which 
she  had  repaid  his  kindness.  Yet  all  this 
notwithstanding,  when  one  of  those  formal 
visits  of  his  was  announced,  she  always  did 
her  best  to  be  chaperoned  to  the  interview. 

"  Really,  Lucy,  he's  your  admirer.     He 
makes  no  secret  that  it's  you  he  honours 
with  his  preference,  and  I  should  only  dis-       , 
turb  your  tete-h-tete.     No,  seriously,  I  dis-  ^~T 
like  the  man,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should      \ 
put  myself  out  of  my  way  for  him." 

"  Not  for  him,  you  know,  it's  for  me." 

"  Well,  but  why  see  him  if  you  don't  wish 
to  ?  If  you  only  do  it  because  you  feel  you 
ought,  I  think  he  forces  the  duty  on  you 
much  oftener  than  there's  any  need  for." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  certainly  wonder  he 
should  care  to  come ;  but  if  he  does,  I  think 
I  ought  to  see  him." 

"  Always  '  ought,'  Lucy.  Well,  see  him 
then,"  said  Maude,  austerely. 

Lucy  tried  to  catch  her  friend's  eye, 
failed,  sighed  very  audibly,  walked  with 
much  demonstration  to  the  door,  closed  it 
behind  her  deliberately,  and  moved  very 
quietly  along  the  passage,  as  if  she  had 
hoped  something  from  her  mute  eloquence. 

Before  she  had  taken  half-a-dozen  of 
her  leisurely  steps,  there  was  a  rush  as  of 
wings  and  a  rustle  of  muslin,  and  she  was 
overtaken  by  her  relenting  friend,  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  getting  to  spoil  her 
abominably.  .  Then  Hooker  would  make  a 
few  respectfully  affectionate  inquiries,  talk 
a  little  deferential  commonplace,  and  the  in- 
terview would  come  to  an  end.  Things 
always  passed,  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
last,  much  in  the  same  fashion.  But  still  he 
came,  and  although  it  was  only  at  unfre- 
quent  intervals  he  sent  up  his  name  to  the 
ladies,  he  remained  a  frequent  and  an  hon- 
oured guest  in  the  housekeeper's  room  long 
after  he  had  dropped  most  of  the  friends 
that  linked  him  to  the  days  of  his  servitude. 

"  Such  an  interest,  to  be  sure,  as  old  Mr. 
Hooker  do  take  in  you,  Miss  Lucy,"  the 
housekeeper  often  observed.  "  How  his 
tongue"  do  run  on  when  once  it  gets  upon 
you." 

It  was  her  own  tongue  that  ran,  while 
Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  far  from  voluble,  had 
the  knack  of  turning  the  stream  of  words  in 
the  direction  he  desired. 

"  I'm  sure  I  should  be  very  grateful  to 
him,"  thought  Lucy.  But  the  more  she 
tried  the  less  she  succeeded,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  her  consciousness  whis- 
pered she  never  should,  unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
Hooker  were  to  crown  his  attentions  by 
removing  himself  altogether  from  the  scene. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
KILLODEN. 

Setting  himself  to  his  match  against 
time,  Hugh  had  meant  to  do  all  he  could  to 
win  it.  Yet  he  knew  well  that  too  great 
haste  might  only  mean  the  worse  speed. 
Body  and  brain  had  been  strained,  but, 
although  one  and  the  other  had  stood  it 
well,  prudence  whispered  it  was  time  to  give 
them  a  holiday.  The  toughest  yew  will  lose 
its  spring  with  constant  straining ;  the  swift- 
est yacht  may  risk  the  race  by  cracking  on 
with  too  much  tophamper.  The  season  was 
over  and  gone ;  the  House  had  voted  its 
latest  estimates ;  the  Ministers  had  eaten 
the  last  of  the  whitebait ;  the  innocents  had 
been  Heroded ;  the  Members  had  scattered 
like  the  fragments  of  a  shell ;  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  expresses  were  conveying  their  first- 
class  passengers  six  and  eight  in  a  carriage  ; 
the  west  was  a  city  of  the  dead ;  the  city  had 
gone  to  the  sea  in  promiscuous  exodus  ;  and 
Hugh  had  half  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
the  multitude.  The  craft  he  had  launched 
was  sailing  summer  seas  with  favouring 
breezes  and  plenty  of  them,  and  with  an 
easy  mind  he  could  trust  her  for  a  time  to 
other  hands.  Hemprigge  had  the  requisite 
skill,  and,  for  his  own  sake,  must  steer  her 
safely,  for  he  had  freighted  her  with  all  his 
fortunes.  Then  there  were  one  or  two 
watchful  directors  seated  at  the  Aulic  Coun- 
cil of  the  Board,  who,  as  Hugh  had  found, 
might  be  trusted  to  keep  intelligent  eyes  on 
the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"  Nonsense,  Hugh,  I  tell  you,  you  must 
and  shall  have  a  holiday." 

So  spoke  George  Childersleigh,  who, 
feeling  that  his  friend  was  already  decided 
to  yield  so  much,  was  only  eager  to  get 
over  that  preliminary  point,  and  persuade 
him  as  to  his  destination.  The  two  were 
smoking  their  after-dinner  cigars  in  Hugh's 
sanctum  in  Harley  Street. 

"  Admitting  it,  just  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment," responded  Hugh,  sinking  back  luxu- 
riously in  the  embraces  of  his  chair,  and 
languidly  contemplating  the  ceiling  through 
the  ascending  smoke,  —  "  admitting  I  must ; 
apr&s,  where  am  I  to  go  ?  " 

"  You  want  change  of  life,  and  change 
of  scene,  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it ;  the 
swing  of  the  table  and  the  run  of  the  cellar, 
without  the  fear  of  a  reproving  conscience 
and  an  avenging  morrow." 

"You  could  scarcely  put  it  more  mate- 
rially or  truthfully." 

"  Thank  you ;  well  then  come  to  us  at 
Killoden.  You'll  find  them  all  there,  every 
one  of  them." 

To  tell  the  truth,  Hugh  had  quite  made 
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up  his  mind  he  should  be  asked  to  Killoden, 
as  he  often  had  been  before,  and  had  pretty 
nearly  decided  that,  if  asked,  he  would  go. 
But,  in  luxurious  sympathy  with  the  general 
abandon  of  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  sur- 
roundings, he  coyly  coquetted  with  the  invi- 
tation. 

"Many  thanks,  George;  as  you  very 
well  know  there's  nothing  I  should  like  bet- 
ter. But,  even  in  making  holiday,  business 
must  be  considered  before  pleasure  ;  Killo- 
den's  a  long  way  from  town.  Letters  take 
no  end  of  a  time  to  reach  one  there.  No 
telegraph " 

"  No,  thank  heaven,"  interrupted  George, 
impatiently  cutting  him  short,  "no  tele- 
graphs, nor  metropolitan  deliveries  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  nor  barrel-organs,  nor  beggars, 
nor  evening  parties,  nor  evening  papers. 
For  the  post,  which  is  all  you  need  care 
about,  you'll  have  a  chance  of  having  your 
digestion  spoiled  with  bad  news,  only  thirty- 
six  hours  stale,  every  morning  at  breakfast. 
Better  that  than  leaving  your  correspond- 
ents to  take  flying  shots  at  you,  as  you 
dodge  them  over  the  Swiss  passes  and 
down  among  the  Italian  lakes.  You  don't 
dream,  I  imagine,  of  an  English  watering- 
place, —  looking  out  for  ships  and  dirty 
weather  through  a  race-glass,  drifting  about 
the  beach  in  a  crowd  of  cockneys  like  a 
shred  of  old  seaweed,  and  with  about  as 
much  pleasure  in  life  ?  Maclachlan  writes 
he  never  saw  stronger  coveys,  or  more  of 
them  ;  the  ground  looks  as  if  disease  hadn't 
touched  it  for  a  century." 

"  Sir  Basil  may  have  filled  his  bouse.  I 
know  its  accommodation  well,  and  now  Miss 
Winter's  of  the  family,  there's  a  room  the 
less." 

"  He  gave  me  special  charge  to  persuade 
you,  so  if  you're  driven  back  on  that  posi- 
tion, you  may  as  well  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. Moreover,  Purkiss  won't  be  of  the 
party.  He  commands  in  Lombard  Street 
in  the  Governor's  absence,  —  an  induce- 
ment the  less  for  you  to  come,  by  the  way, 
but  that  can't  be  helped." 

"One  must  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth  in  this  world,"  remarked  Hugh, 
gravely.  "  Well,  George,  if  nothing  turns 
up  to  prevent  me,  I'm  your  man  —  the  more 
so,  that  if  you  have  to  turn  me  out,  I'm 
pretty  safe  to  find  quarters  over  with  McAl- 
pine  and  Rushbrook  at  Baragoil." 

"  We  shan't  give  them  the  chance,  don't 
hope  it.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  talking 
of  Rushbrook  at  Baragoil  ?  " 

"  You  haven't  heard?  Why,  old  Mc Al- 
pine was  in  despair  because  he  couldn't  find 
a  tenant  for  his  Carradale  forest ;  and  the 
other  day,  after  a  Board  meeting,  proposed, 
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half  in  fun,  to  Rushbrook,  that  he  should 
go  him  halves  in  the  whole  stretch,  Carra- 
dale  and  Baragoil,  grouse  and  deer,  while 
they  kept  house  together  at  the  Lodg3. 
The  pair  have  become  great  allies.  Rush- 
brook  jumped  at  the  idea ;  and  what  began 
in  joke  ended  in  earnest.  Then  Barrington 
—  you  know  all  about  his  good-luck  by  the 
way  —  persuaded  them  to  take  him  into  the 
partnership,  conditionally  on  his  obtaining 
leave  of  absence  from  his  uncle." 

"  By  Jove,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  we  shall 
have  such  pleasant  neighbours.  It's  some- 
thing in  the  Highlands  to  have  the  materials 
for  a  rubber  at  your  door." 

"  Highland  neighbours,  and  quite  at  your 
door !  It's  seven  miles  of  hill  to  Baragoil, 
if  it's  a  yard  ! " 

"Fully.  Nothing  at  all,  you  see.  Well, 
Hugh,  we'll  look  for  you  by  the  eleventh  at 
latest.  It's  no  use  asking  you  sooner ;  and, 
moreover,  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  there 
ourselves  many  days  before." 

"  You  generally  travel  unattached, 
George.  May  we  not  as  well  go  down  to- 
gether ?  We'll  make  up  a  party  with  Bar- 
rington and  McAlpine,  and  pick  up  Rush- 
brook  en  route.'1'1 

"Well,  no;  I  think  not,"  hesitated 
George.  "  The  fact  is,  the  Governor  be- 
gins to  fight  shy  of  these  long  journeys,  and 
I  promised  to  do  the  dutiful  this  time,  and 
take  him  and  the  girls  in  charge." 

"  Quite  right  too.  Very  well,  then,  we 
meet  at  Killoden  on  the  eleventh ;  that's 
arranged.  Now  that  my  mind's  made  up, 
I  shall  be  horribly  put  out  if  anything  comes 
to  upset  my  plans." 

Nor  were  these  by  any  means  mere  words 
of  civility.  All  other  attractions  apart  that 
the  visit  might  have  for  Hugh,  an  invitation 
to  Killoden  was  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  de- 
clined. There  were  lower-lying  moors, 
where  you  might  have  bloodier  days  and 
heavier  bags,  but  nowhere  could  you  enjoy 
in  a  higher  perfection  the  poetry  of  sport. 
The  place  was  a  wild  jumble  of  mountain 
and  valley,  hill  and  corrie,  lying  high  on 
the  water-shed  of  the  Atlantic,  —  a  very 
palace  of  the  storms  where  the  doors  stood 
generally  ajar ;  a  reservoir  of  water  when 
tbe  sluices  were  raised,  with  scarce  a  warn- 
ing, on  the  sunniest  of  summer  days.  A 
dead  calm,  deepening,  if  possible,  to  a 
deader  stillness,  a  fitful  puff  or  two,  a  black 
cloud  that  glided  swiftly  up  against  the  sun, 
a  rush  of  wind,  a  thunder-shower  tumbling 
in  sheets  of  water,  and  again  a  flood  of 
warm,  mellow  sunshine,  that  found  every- 
thing brighter  than  before  :  that  was  the  sort 
of  thing  you  had  there,  weather  as  change- 
ful  as   the   scenery,  skies  whose   sapphire 


blue  was  as  treacherous  as  the  emerald 
green  of  the  moss-pits.  When  it* did  not 
subside  into  one  of  its  fits  of  sullen  steady 
weeping,  or  fly  out  in  one  of  its  savage 
windy  bursts  of  temper  that  lasted  for  days, 
there  was  a  charm  in  its  very  fickleness.  It 
was  the  frowns  that  made  you  so  keenly  en- 
joy the  smiles,  and  in  your  memories  you 
carried  away  the  sunshine  and  forgot  the 
storm. 

The  country  was  grandly  savage.  Wha.t 
cultivation  there  was  looked  pitiably  con- 
scious of  a  false  position,  and  its  rickety  ex- 
istence generally  ended  in  a  premature 
death.  Here  and  there  you  saw  some  mis- 
guided patch  of  oats,  where  the  sand  or 
peat  had  been  lightly  stirred  round  a  keep- 
er's cottage,  strongly  fenced  against  the 
marauding  deer,  who  regarded,  as  a  su- 
preme delicacy,  the  crop  a  Saxon  donkey 
would  have  sneered  at.  Killoden,  although 
no  forest,  lay  surrounded  by  the  sacred 
haunts  of  the  red  deer,  and  seduced  by  its 
rich  mountain  pastures,  they  might  be  seen 
in  the  grey  morning,  streaming  homewards 
ghostlike,  over  the  passes.  Through  the 
day  venturesome  harts  were  to  be  found  ly- 
ing out  in  the  enemy's  country,  although 
sheep,  or  sheep-dogs,  kept  them  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  the  friendly  grouse-cocks  made 
the  stalking  them  more  uncertain  work  than 
was  altogether  pleasurable. 

There  was  luxurious  shooting  for  elderly 
gentlemen  in  the  deep  heather  by  the  lakes 
and  streams,  where  the  well-broke  shooting 
pony  picked  his  way  demurely,  while  the  set- 
ters ranged  and  quartered  to  the  wave  of  the 
keeper's  hand.  There  were  the  higher  and 
more  distant  beats,  sore  strains  on  muscles 
flaccid  from  City  pavements,  but  where  the 
air  came  breathing  round  the  sportsman  in 
a  rush  of  health,  and  where,  even  wrestling 
up  the  brae  in  the  teeth  of  the  bitter  blast, 
you  drew  indomitable  strength  from  the  very 
enemy  that  set  you  so  hard.  If  you  never 
bagged  a  feather,  richly  repaid  toil  it  was  — 
Highland  scenery  should  be  enjoyed  with 
the  gun,  as  Lowland  landscapes  from  tbe 
saddle.  There  were  gorges  where  moun- 
tain streams  came  leaping  down  rocky  stair- 
cases, tumbling  and  flashing  into  pools  of 
black  water  in^white  cascades  of  foam,  past 
rocks  glowing  with  orange  lichens,  and 
boulders  cushioned  with  velvet  moss.  Here 
you  shot  your  way  up  some  cul-de-sac  to 
the  foot  of  the  grey  precipice  that  stopped 
it ;  there  you  dropped  down  into  some  hill- 
locked  nook,  entering  it  with  dogs  and 
death,  waking  its  echoes  with  the  horrid 
breech-loader,  and  scaring  the  lotus-picking 
covey  from  the  calm  enjoyment  of  life  in  the 
heathery  Eden. 
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As  you  rose  ridge  on  ridge,  you  opened 
hill  on  hill,  buttresses  of  the  grim  old  giants 
of  geographical  name,  with  their  bare  scalps, 
weather-driven  foreheads,  and  the  gaunt 
rocky  shoulders  that  tore  huge  rents  through 
their  mantles  of  green  and  purple.  Moun- 
tain hares,  sheltered  by  myriads  in  their 
stony  skirts,  and  ptarmigan  flitted  about  in 
flocks  among  the  grey  wrinkles  time  had 
worn  in  their  features.  And  all  the  pictur- 
esque "  vermin  "  life  was  there.  Highland 
foxes  kenneled  in  the  cairns,  and  from  the 
rocks  and  the  fallen  boulders  you  heard  the 
cry  of  the  marten  and  mountain  cats.  The 
raven  hovered  over  the  gorges  with  sullen 
croak  ;  the  peregrine's  breast  glinted  on  the 
shivered  cliffs  above  ;  a  pair  of  ospreys  had 
established  their  household  gods  on  the 
truncated  rocks  in  the  lake  below ;  while, 
greatest  of  all,  soared  and  swooped  the 
golden  eaglo,  hunting  to  supply  the  larder 
on  the  ledge  where  the  grim  pledges  of  his 
flinty  nuptial  couch  sat  gaping  in  their  rocky 
cradle. 

All  this,  and  much  more  besides,  came 
rushing  vividly  on  Hugh's  mind  when  he 
gave  George  his  promise  to  go  and  enjoy  it. 
Ashe  sat  dallying  with  his  cigar  after  his 
friend  had  left  him,  he  might  have  been  in 
a  Western  opium-smoker's  heaven,  his  mind 
detached  itself  so  absolutely  to  go  wander- 
ing among  the  old  scenes  and  the  familiar 
hunting-grounds.     Again  he   rehearsed  to 
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their  minutest  incident  long-forgotten  stalks  ; 
again  he  snapped  wild  shots  at  grouse  top- 
ping the  hill-crest,  and  black-game  shooting 
rocket-like  down  the  wind.  He  breathed 
Highland  air  in  his  den  in  Harley  Street, 
and  in  the  thickening  wreaths  of  his  cigar- 
smoke  saw  the  Atlantic  mists  stealing  round 
him  from  the  hills.  In  short,  hugging  him- 
self in  the  prospect  of  a  holiday,  he  felt  all 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  trial  cFEcosse 
and  a  holiday  longing  that  went  on  gradu- 
ally growing  until  it  threatened  to  be  a 
grave  disease.  Possibly  the  prospects  of 
the  society  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  Lodge,  with 
no  arriere-pensee  of  work  neglected,  or  drag- 
ging back  from  the  collar,  might  have 
counted  for  something  in  his  dreams  of  pleas- 
ure ;  but  if  there  was  danger  impending  to 
his  peace  of  mind  he  altogether  declined  to 
look  it  in  the  face.  He  meant  to  leave  his 
cares  behind  him,  and  began  to  shake  him- 
self clear  of  them  at  once.  The  moment  he 
consented  to  slip  the  string  the  bow  seemed 
to  fly  back  of 'itself.  Almost  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  taken  to  it,  business  be- 
came an  effort  and  a  drudgery  ;  he  began  to 
count  the  days  and  then  the  hours  ;  and  we 
question  whether,  in  his  frame  of  mind,  the 
prudent  Mr.  Childersleigh  would  not  have 
found  sophistry  to  persuade  himself  that  a 
crisis  in  the  money-market  was  a  thing  of 
no  consequence  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  PICNIC   ON  BEN-Y-GAIR. 


Fortunately  all  went  well,  and  Mr. 
Childersleigh  went  down  to  Scotland. 
Very  early  morning  on  the  11th  of  August 
saw  him  emerge  from  the  inn  where  he  had 
slept,  to  take  his  seat  on  the  hybrid  convey- 
ance, looking  an  omnibus  and  christened  a 
mail-cart,  that  passed  Killoden  gate.  "  Rin 
them  out,  Tonald,"  said  the  half-groom, 
half-gillie  who  drove,  to  his  under-strapper, 
with  the  swagger  of  the  coachman  of  the 
Salisbury  "  Highflyer,"  regarding  the  half- 
starved  screws  with  looks  of  honest  pride ; 
and  away  they  rattled  along  the  street  of  the 
old-fashioned  Highland  burgh,  the  chario- 
teer and  Hugh,  and  a  couple  of  plaid- 
swathed  south-country  shepherds,  huddled 
up  together  on  the  narrow  box-seat.  A 
toppling  avalanche  of  promiscuous  pack- 
ages, culminating  in  a  ponderous  coil  of 
galvanized  wire  and  an  eighteen-gallon 
cask  of  sheep-shearing  fluid,  threatened 
them  from  behind,  while  beneath  their  feet, 
among  the  parcels  in  the  yawning  boot,  a 
couple  of  pointers  and  a  petulant  half-caste 
colley  fought  and  growled  and  slept  by 
turns. 

Sams,  fortunately  for  himself,  was  not  of 
the  party.  As  for  his  master,  although 
starting  at  an  hour  so  matinal  as  to  preclude 
all  idea  of  breakfast,  and  contorted  into  an 
attitude  uncomfortable  enough  to  gratify 
the  spiritual  pride  of  a  Fakir,  on  the  whole 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  all.  Never  in  his 
life  before  had  he  breathed  an  air  so  fresh, 
for  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  penned  so 
long  in  cities.  The  horses  broke  into  their 
very  best  shambling  gallop  along  the  bit  of 
level  that  stretched  by  the  weed-strewn 
beach,  whence  you  looked  away  to  the  dim 
hills  in  the  distance  over  the  rippling  ex- 
panse of  blue,  blotched*  by  the  brown-sailed 
herring-boats.  Thence  they  turned  inland, 
passing  venerable  rookeries,  and  more  ven- 
erable mansions  with  the  grey  smoke  curl- 
ing up  from  the  chimneys  in  the  stiriess 
air ;  between  the  trim  beech-hedges,  under 
the  covers  sloping  from  the  heather  hills  to 
the  meadows  and  the  cornland  ;  sometimes 
dipping  sharp  with  both  wheels  locked,  but 
for  the  most  part  pulling  more  or  less  stiffly 
against  the  collar ;  crossing  bridges  flung 
over  chasms  where  the  summer-dwindled 
streams  fretted  far  down  below  in  their  beds 
of  rock,  and  the  salmon,  baulked  by  the  too 
formidable  leaps,  lolled  lazily  up  to  the 
flies  in  the  transparent  pools  ;  past  sedge- 
fringed  lakes  dotted  over  with  duck  and 
coot,  the  birds  at  the  noise  of  the  grinding 
wheels    skimming    the    still    surface    like 


grape-shot;  till,  always  mounting,  forest- 
trees  gave  place  to  fir,  and  fir  again  to  the 
natural  birch-glades.  Then  the  road  stole 
its  upward  way  through  a  chaos  of  granite- 
boulders  cropping  out  among  the  rank  beds 
of  bracken  and  bramble,  while  over  them 
the  white  birch-stems  gleamed  and  glistened 
to  the  morning  sun,  their  grey-green  tresses 
weeping  in  the  morning  dew  and  trembling 
in  the  morning  air. 

A  harder  pull  yet  and  a  sharper  turn,  and 
Loch  Loden  lay  below,  playing  in  and  out 
among  the  feet  of  the  mountains  that  cast 
their  shadows  on  its  bosom ;  with  the  lodge 
cowering  down  on  a  nook  of  natural  lawn 
that  ran  back  from  the  fringe  of  gravel 
beach.  Like  an  intelligent  man  who  under- 
stood his  business,  the  architect  had  subor- 
dinated the  beautiful  to  the  safe  and  snug, 
and  left  his  handiwork  as  little  of  a  blot  on 
the  picturesque  face  of  surrounding  nature 
as  circumstances  admitted.  You  saw  a 
broad-eaved,  low-roofed,  comfortable  two- 
storied  dwelling,  with  its  stout  double 
casements,  and  its  glass-covered  storm- 
gallery  running  along  the  lake  front  and 
sheltering  the  sitting-rooms. 

While  the  traveller  was  looking  affection- 
ately and  hungrily  down  upon  the  scene 
from  above,  the  descending  vehicle  had 
already  been  sighted  from  below.  Sir 
Basil,  in  a  shooting-dress  —  with  little  left 
about  him  of  the  banker  but  some  lingering 
stiffness  of  manner,  collar  and  tie,  was 
standing  by  his  gate  hospitably  expectant. 
His  hearty  welcome  carried  Hugh  back  to 
the  old  school-days  when  he  used  to  jump 
down  there,  beside  himself  with  Highland 
air  and  glorious  anticipations  of  fun.  In- 
deed, it  was  mainly  for  the  pleasure  of 
those  old  associations  he  had  travelled  as 
he  had  done  in  the  comfortless  mail-cart. 

"Delighted  to  see  you,  Hugh,  my  boy. 
We  didn't  wait  breakfast.  Killoden  appe- 
tites, as  you  ought  to  know,  won't  bear 
regulating  by  Highland  mails.  We  com- 
municated with  the  kitchen,  though,  the 
moment  we  caught  sight  of  you,  and  there 
are  the  girls  all  ready  to  give  you  your 
tea."  '  While  the  lounging  gillies,  bustling 
into  life,  were  descending  the  parapherna- 
lia, Sir  Basil  hurried  him  on  to  where  he 
had  seen  muslins  and  ribbons  fluttering  in 
the  porch.  The  young  ladies  were  as 
blooming  as  anything  he  had  passed  that 
morning,  and  beamed  nearly  as  bright  a 
welcome  on  him  as  the  Highland  weather. 
George,  hospitably  practical,  cut  the  greet- 
ings short,  sympathetically  dragging  his 
friend  off  to  the  breakfast-room. 

"Now,  Maude,  I  daresay  Hugh's  quite 
ready  to  listen  while  you  talk,  if  you  only 
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make  him  comfortable.  You  may  as  well 
get  to  work  on  that  pie  of  Morell's,  Hugh, 
while  hoping  for  other  things.  Ah !  here 
they  come.  Which  will  you  begin  with, 
the  bacon,  the  Finnan  haddocks,  or  the 
kipper  P  Or  stay,  just  make  a  sweep  of 
these  few  chops  before  they  cool.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  them ;  they  don't  come  from  the 
Cheviots,  my  betes  blanches.  I  insisted  on 
the  governor  importing  a  score  of  the  small 
blackfaced  this  season  for  our  own  private 
breakfast-table." 

So,  with  George  heaping  his  plates, 
Maude  filling  his  cup,  and  Lucy  pressed  into 
the  service  too,  laughingly  arranging  relays 
of  scones  and  oatcakes,  cranberry  preserve, 
and  heather  honey  against  what  seemed  the 
unlikely  chance  of  his  ever  reaching  them, 
Mr.  Childersleigh,  with  a  luxurious  sense 
of  well-being,  basked  in  a  Highland  wel- 
come, and  revelled  in  a  Highland  breakfast. 

Nor  was  that  opening  promise  of  his  visit 
belied.  What  is  rare  enough  in  this 
chequered  life,  each  day  as  it  came  more 
than  realized  the  pleasurable  anticipations 
with  which  he  had  set  his  face  to  the  north. 
Killoden  was  a  very  pleasant  house  :  every 
manner  of  luxury,  and  no  sort  of  ceremony  ; 
while,  as  its  inmates  were  town's-people 
spending  their  well-earned  holiday  in  the 
country,  they  enjoyed  proportionally  the 
one  and  the  other.  "  Upon  my  word,  I 
envy  you  fellows  this  life  of  yours  over 
here,"  McAlpine  broke  in,  one  evening  he 
had  been  dining  at  the  lodge,  as  the  gentle- 
men sat  over  their  wine. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  should," 
returned  George.  "Putting  the  deer  in 
Carradale  out  of  the  question,  your  shoot- 
ing in  Baragoil  is  as  good  as  anything  we 
have,  except,  perhaps,  our  best  beat  by  the 
Blackwater.  If  I  weren't  fond  of  our  place 
for  its  own  sake,  I'd  change  it  against  Bara- 
goil any  day." 

"  I  wasn't  speaking  of  your  feathers  or 
your  fur.  You  young  men  never  half  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  you  enjoy.  I  don't 
say  a  bachelor  party  is  a  bad  thing  in  its 
season,  in  fine  weather  for  instance.  You 
keep  your  own  hours,  and  settle  comforta- 
bly to  your  dinner  without  letting  the  dishes 
cool  while  you  talk,  when  you  come  home 
with  the  appetite  you've  hunted  down  on  the 
hill.  Even  for  a  single  wet  day  now  and 
then  it's  all  very  well :  you  rest  your  muscles 
and  you  write  your  letters.  But  the  second 
palls  upon  you,  and  the  third  is  the  very 
mischief.  Nothing  to  fall  back  on  but 
cigars  and  sherry,  and  shaking  the  barom- 
eter to  persuade  it  to  take  a  less  despond- 
ing view  of  the  weather  and  the  situation. 
Now,  none  of  us  three  have  much  of  a  lit- 
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erary  bent,  and  if  Jubbulpore  had  touched 
my  liver,  looking  on  atRushbrook  and  Bar- 
rington  yawning  duets  would  have  given  me 
chronic  blue  devils  long  before  this." 
"  Well,  but  over  here?  " 
"  Over  here  !  Why  haven't  you  the  la- 
dies?" grumbled  McAlpine.  "Don't  I 
tell  you  you  know  nothing  whatever  of  your 
blessings  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  what,  McAlpine,"  said  Hugh 
gravely,  "  you  really  ought  to  have  advice  ; 
you  look  well  enough,  but  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  changed.  Your  liver  may  be  all 
right  enough,  but  your  heart  must  be  affect- 
ed. .  I  little  thought  I'd  live  to  hear  you 
talk  sentimentally." 

"  You've  lived  to  see  a  good  many  things 
you  didn't  dream  of,  Childersleigh,  I  sus- 
pect. I  like  to  enjoy  all  the  gifts  of  Prov- 
idence, ladies  among  the  rest  —  in  their 
proper  place,  mind  you  :  but  if  you  go  and 
repeat  our  conversation,  as  you're  quite 
capable  of  doing,  you  needn't  mention  that 
reservation.  If  you  had  been  out,  as  I  have, 
for  weeks  at  a  time  after  shikar  in  the  Wy- 
naut  jungle,  with  no  society  but  niggers, 
you'd  know  the  cheeriness  of  your  quarters 
brightened  up  by  light  or  ladies  of  an  even- 
ing." 

"  After  all  this,  Mr.  McAlpine,  I  shall 
have  less  hesitation  in  pressing  you  to  travel 
over  your  long  seven  miles  of  hill,"  said  Sir 
Basil  hospitably.  "But  suppose  we  join 
the  ladies  now ;  really  you  ought  to  tell 
them  all  this  yourself." 

"  As  you  please,  Sir  Basil,"  returned  the 
chieftain,  with  a  grin ;  "  only  they  would 
never  believe  me  if  I  did.  I'm  a  greatly 
misunderstood  man.  Even  my  chief,  Hugh 
Childersleigh,  there,  as  you  see,  knows  lit- 
tle of  me." 

"We've  brought  you  McAlpine,  Maude, 
in  most  eloquent  and  sentimental  vein.  He's 
just  been  reading  us  a  most  uncalled-for  lec- 
ture on  our  unappreciated  blessings  —  bless- 
ings, in  this  instance,  embodied  in  you  and 
Miss  Winter." 

Thrown  together  for  nearly  three  weeks 
in  the  close  quarters  of  the  lodge,  Maude 
and  Hugh  had  gradually  been  shaking  them- 
selves back  into  the  old  brotherly  and  sis- 
terly footing.  It  was  very  hard  for  restraint 
and  formality  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
easy  manner  of  life  at  the  lodge,  within  and 
without,  where  protracted  tete-a-tetes,  rough 
scrambles,  impulsive  hand-grasps,  help 
asked  for  and  given,  were  matters  of  daily 
and  hourly  recurrence.  With  George,  too, 
treating  Hugh  as  a  brother,  it  was  impossi- 
ble always  to  remember  that  Maude  was  not 
a  cousin  at  the  very  least.  So  in  slips  of 
the  tongue,  not  perhaps  altogether  so  iuvol- 
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untary  as  they  seemed,  "Maude"  fell  from 
the  lips  instead  of  "  Miss  Childersleigh," 
and  the  inevitable  thaw  had  followed  that 
breaking  of  the  ice. 

"To  be  sure,"  Hugh  proceeded,  "he 
rather  spoiled  the  compliment  by  hinting 
you  might  become  the  reverse  of  blessings 
in  anything  but  wet  weather." 

"  All  malice,  and  jealousy,  and  evil  speak- 
ing, Miss  Childersleigh.  Don't  you  believe 
him.  I'm  always  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
understood, as  I  told  them.  Why,  we 
haven't  above  twice  had  more  than  three 
wet  days  running  during  the  three  weeks 
we've  been  here,  yet  as  they  tell  you  I've 
been  quite  unable  to  suppress  my  feelings." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  betrayed  them,  for 
they  are  reciprocated,  I  assure  you.  Are 
they  not,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably.  Only  Mr.  McAlpine 
has  the  advantage  of  us.  We  can't  very 
well  go  over  to  look  for  him  at  Baragoil,  or 
even  venture  to  speak  so  frankly  as  he  does 
when  he  comes  to  see  us  here." 

"No;  that's  very  true,"  agreed  Maude. 
"  But  if  you  feel  so  strongly  as  you  say,  Mr. 
McAlpine,  why  do  you  come  so  very  sel- 
dom ?  " 

"  To  find  you  out,  every  one  of  you,  as  I 
did  last  Wednesday  week  ?  It  was  as  fine 
a  scenting  day  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  Miss 
Maude.  A  bright  sun  and  a  light  breeze  ; 
the  birds  sitting  as  if  they  were  on  eggs ; 
and  Rushbrook  there  killed  nineteen  hares 
to  his  own  gun  before  lunch  in  Strathcol- 
lin  ;  while  Barrington,  at  the  back  of  Carra- 
more,  knocked  over  a  yeld  hind  and  a 
couple  of  stags,  big  as  bullocks,  heads  like 
bison,  brow,  brae,  and  trae  antlers ;  and  I 
missed  it  all,  coming  after  you,  and  went 
back  as  I  came,  without  a  glimpse  at  a  soul 
of  you." 

"  He  came  after  Hugh,  there,  about  some 
Credit  Foncier  business,"  laughed  Rush- 
brook,  "and  used  most  unguarded  lan- 
guage at  being  constrained  to  doit:  noth- 
ing at  all,  however,  to  what  he  said  when 
he  came  home,  having  found  Hugh,  and  the 
butler,  and  the  cellar-key  all  picnicking  on 
the  hill." 

"  Just  what  I  tell  you,  Miss  Maude,"  re- 
torted McAlpine,  waiving  the  special  impu- 
tations ;  "  you  make  along  eternal  picnic 
of  it  for  those  follows.  One  ought  to  take 
the  rough  with  the  smooth  in  this  world ; 
but,  by  Jove,  you  make  it  all  smooth '  for 
them." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  said  so  if  you  had 
seen  our  boots  when  we  came  down  from 
the  high  beat  on  Ben-y-Gair  yesterday ; 
would  he,  George  ?  As  for  his  roughing  it, 
as  he  calls  it,  will  you  believe  it,  Miss  Win- 
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ter,  he  had  grouse  salmi,  truffled  and  pip- 
ing hot,  a  full  half-a-dozen  miles  from  the 
house  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  My  medical  men  always  have  told  me 
my  constitution  needs  supporting.  I've 
been  accustomed  to  hot  tiffins  all  my  life," 
explained  McAlpine,  mildly. 

"Really,  I'm  almost  afraid,  Mr.  McAl- 
pine, after  all  we  hear,"  said  Maude, 
"  otherwise  I  should  have  asked  you  to 
spend  to-morrow  in  Paradise  —  to  come  to 
a  picnic  with  us  at  the  Lady's  Well." 

"To-morrow  did  you  say,  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh? Do  you  know  I've  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  weather?  I  didn't  much 
like  the  look  of  it  as  we  drove  over  this 
evening.     I  said  so  to  Rushbrook." 

"I  can't  say  I've  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  your  saying  anything  of  the  sort,  but 
I  do  know  you  had  set  your  heart  on  stalk- 
ing to-morrow  in  Carramore." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  McAlpine,"  interposed 
George,  laughing,  "  if  you  care  to  come, 
we'll  combine  business  with  pleasure,  and 
look  up  the  ptarmigan.  We  can  lunch 
early  —  call  it  breakfast,  if  you  please  — 
and  afterwards  have  a  long  afternoon  on 
Ben-y-Gair.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"Why,  that  I  shall  be  delighted,"  re- 
turned the  chieftain,  promptly.  "  Don't  you 
believe  anything  about  my  plans  for  stalk- 
ing, Miss  Childersleigh,  or  think  the  ptar- 
migan are  the  slightest  inducement,  al- 
though McLachlan  does  tell  me  they  swarm 
this  year  on  Ben-y-Gair.  I'll  come  over  to 
Eden  with  pleasure ;  that's  to  say,  if  Rush- 
brook and  Barrington  have  made  no  ether 
arrangements.  They  don't  deserve  consid- 
eration at  my  hands,  yet  I  can't  very  well 
throw  them  over." 

Those  gentlemen,  however,  assured  him 
they  had  no  plans  to  disturb,  and  would 
like  nothing  so  much  as  the  picnic ;  so 
McAlpine,  with  an  excellent  grace,  surren- 
dered himself  the  victim  of  his  civil  speeches. 
The  picnic  became  a  settled  thing,  with  the 
Lady's  Well  as  the  trysting-place.  It  bub- 
bled up  in  Ben-y-Gair,  some  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  coming  from  Killoden 
and  Baragoil,  you  approached  it  from  nearly 
opposite  directions. 

The  group  assembled  next  morning  on 
the  grass  and  gravel  before  Killoden  Lodge 
formed  a  picture  not  unworthy,  in  its  way, 
of  its  magnificent  background.  Seven  or 
eight  sleek,  rough-coated  mountain-ponies, 
their  bright  eyes  staring  through  uncombed 
forelocks,  one  saddled  for  Sir  Basil,  two 
more  for  the  ladies,  the  rest  with  pads  and 
panniers  ;  three  or  four  boys,  bare-headed, 
bare-legged,  in  weather-bleached  kilts  in 
attendance  on  them,  their  eyes  as  keen  and 
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their  elf-locks  as  innocent  of  comb  as  those 
of  the  "shelties;"  McLachlan  and  half  a 
score  of  gillies  in  their  rough  grey  home- 
spun, the  shade  of  the  rocks  and  sheep,  and 
scores  of  objects  in  nature,  animate  and  in- 
animate —  a  shade  that  blended  the  wearer 
into  the  landscape  at  an  incredibly  short 
distance.  Wiry,  good-humoured  fellows 
they  looked,  with  faces  kindling  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  sport  and  the  fun,  and  something 
of  a  common  fiery  tinge  in  the  complexion 
and  hair  that  told  of  temper  as  warm  as 
their  natures.  McLachlan's  huge  black  re- 
triever, Bran,  gravely  did  the  honqurs  of 
the  green  to  the  company  from  the  house. 
He  superintended  the  arrangements  with 
the  air  of  dignified  ownership,  by  an  all-the- 
year-round  residence  at  the  place,  a  dignity 
slightly  compromised  when  he  passed  near 
one  of  the  savoury  packages  that  were 
spread  out  on  the  grass  before  being  stowed 
away  in  the  panniers.  Smouraeh,  the  shag- 
gy little  fox-terrier,  with  no  dignity  at  all 
to  keep  up,  made  not  the  slightest  attempt 
to  conceal  his  engrossing  interest  in  the 
commissariat  arrangements,  and  with  one 
bloodshot  eye  half  closed,  and  one  wiry  leg 
tucked  up  high  in  the  air,  stood  sniffing  with 
intense  gusto  at  the  wrappings  of  a  venison 
pasty.  Three  couples  of  black  and  tan  set- 
ters, mild-eyed  silken-haired  beauties,  were 
admonished  against  the  capital  sin  of  gour- 
mandi.se  by  an  occasional  jerk  from  the 
keepers  who  held  them  in  leash. 

The  contingent  the  house  contributed  was 
a  less  characteristic  one,  although  some  of 
them  were  well  worth  the  looking  at.  We 
have  met  all  the  party  before',  except  an  of- 
ficer of  Engineers,  detached  on  ordnance 
survey  duty,  who,  chancing  to  pass  that 
morning  on  the  mail-cart,  on  his  way  to 
look  after  some  contouring,  and  visit  a 
party  of  his  men  in  Glen  Doherty,  had 
been  waylaid  and  almost  forcibly  dragged 
off  by  the  hospitable  insistance  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, Captain  Childersleigh. 

"  Good  morning,  McLachlan,"  began 
the  young  lady  of  the  house.  "  I  told  you 
we  should  have  a  lovely  day.1' 

"  'Deed  then,  Miss  Maude,  it's  a  grand 
morning,  but  I  never  like  to  see  Ben-y- 
Gair  with  his  night-cap  on  so  late  and  the 
wind  in  the  west." 

"  Nonsense,  McLachlan ;  to  hear  you 
croak  one  would  take  you  for  a  raven.  Sir 
Basil  says  the  glass  is  fixed  at  set  fair." 

"  I'm  thinking,  Miss  Maude,  it'll  be  a 
south  country  glass,  maybe,  and  not  just 
altogether  at  home  in  Killoden  yet.  Not 
that  I'm  telling  you  it  would  be  a  bad  day 
after  all,  only  I  wouldn't  trust  too  much  to 
it  or  to  the  glass  either." 
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"Why,  who  would  in  this  climate  of 
yours,  McLachlan  ?  If  you  think  you're 
not  going  to  have  my  mackintosh  cloak  in 
charge  as  usual,  you'll  find  out  your  mis- 
take —  here  it  comes." 

The  muscular  Gael  showed  his  white 
teeth  in  a  paternal  smile,  as  he  threw  the 
strap  that  secured  the  roll  of  cloak  across 
the  opposite  shoulder  to  that  which  sup- 
ported the  stalking-glass  without  which  he 
never  stirred  from  his  hearth. 

"  I'll  do  that,  Miss  Maude,  though  I  will 
say  for  you,  you  never  were  frightened  for 
hill  weather  yet.  But  if  it  does  holdup  to- 
day, it  will  be  the  better  for  you  and  the 
worse  for  the  birds." 

"  If  you  don't  mean  to  waste  time, 
Maude,  in  making  your  peace  with  MeAl- 
pine  when  you  get  to  the  well,  we  had  bet- 
ter be  moving,"  broke  in  her  brother. 

"  Why  we  never  promised  him  his  break- 
fast-lunch or  lunch- breakfast,  whichever  you 
call  it,  before  midday." 

"  And  about  cooling  the  wine  then.  You 
don't  imagine  an  old  Indian  like  him,  a 
brace  of  Sybarites  like  Rushbrook  and  Bar- 
rington,  to  say  nothing  of  reasoning  beings 
like  ourselves,  will  care  to  drink  it  mulled 
by  a  sun  like  this  !  It  will  be  a  very  long 
couple  of  hours  before  the  ponies  land  you 
and  the  luncheon.  It's  no  light  work  for 
cavalry  picking  its  way  through  the  Red 
Moss,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  up  the  Gi- 
ant's Staircase." 

"  Well,  I  see  the  panniers  have  swallowed 
the  luncheon,  and  Lucy,  I  trust,  has  made 
her  very  last  journey  upstairs,  and  fetched 
the  last  of  the  things  she  has  forgotten,  so 
you'd  better  set  the  column  in  motion,  and 
en  route,  vieux  grognard.'1'' 

Off  the  cavalcade  started,  intense  excite- 
ment prevailing  among  those  it  left  behind  : 
maids  flitting,  half  hidden,  among  the  fir- 
trees,  making  the  most  of  the  break  in  the 
stagnation  of  their  kitchen  life,  dogs  dash- 
ing themselves  against  the  pales  of  their 
kennels  in  mad  paroxysms  of  jealousy. 
Long  after  the  sound  of  voices  and  ring  of 
pony-hoofs  had  died  in  the  distance,  the 
despairing  howls  of  the  deserted  ones  made 
morning  hideous.  Turning  up  from  the 
road  by  the  side  of  the  low  grey  bridge,  the 
party  began  to  mount  by  the  banks  of  the 
leaping  stream.  More  from  habit  than  to 
pilot  a  path,  the  ponies  would  trust  no  one 
to  find  for  them.  McLachlan  strode  on  in 
advance,  like  the  tambour-major  of  a  corps 
of  French  sappers,  flourishing  in  his  hand 
the  black  oak  sapling  with  the  snaky  head. 
Up,  with  many  a  slight  trip  and  stumble 
even  of  the  surefooted  ponies,  by  heather 
and  bog,  by  bog  and  heather ;  through  the 
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red  moss,  where  the  eagles  who  made  their 
eyrie  in  the  north  cliffs  of  Ben-y-Gair,  were 
hunting  on  the  hover  overhead ;  and  then, 
in  a  supreme  struggle,  up  the  Giant's  Stair- 
case, where  it  would  have  been  no  bad  thing 
to  have  borrowed  the  eagles'  wings.  How- 
ever, at  last,  the  band  of  pleasure-bound 
pilgrims  picked  their  way  toilfully  along  the 
face  of  the  last  gigantic  step,  and,  rising 
the  ridge  of  the  Col  above,  the  leading  files 
opened  out  on  the  little  meadow,  the  object 
of  the  expedition. 

"There  they  are  before  us,  and,  for  as 
prosaic  a  set  of  individuals  as  one  is  likely 
to  meet,  don't  they  group  picturesquely, 
Miss  Winter  ? "  exclaimed  Hugh.  Miss 
Winter  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  he 
turned  to  look  at  her.  The  girl  sat  fairly 
entranced  in  admiration,  her  eyes  most  elo- 
quently expressive,  if  her  lips  were  closed. 
There  was  a  grand  effect  to  one  unused  to 
mountain  scenery  in  that  bit  of  soft  green 
lawn,  shut  in  by  those  weather-shivered 
mountain-walls,  that  towered  up  to  meet 
the  clear  blue  sky  above.  A  group  of  half- 
savage  sheep,  scared  out  of  their  favourite 
grazing  ground,  plunged  to  their  curling 
horns  among  the  rocks  and  the  heather, 
stood  ready  for  further  flight  at  a  second's 
notice,  and  gazed  shyly  down  on  the  intrud- 
ers. Some  rugged  shadows  from  the  rocks, 
some  specks  of  floating  brown  from  the  rare 
fleecy  clouds  fell  over  the  turf,  and  then 
there  were  the  figures  that  clustered  round 
the  spring,  laughing  and  sparkling  in  the 
middle  of  them,  a  diamond  of  the  desert. 
Lucy  had  bent  forward  in  her  saddle,  un- 
consciously tightening  her  grasp  on  the 
bridle,  stopping  her  pony  and  the  whole 
cavalcade  as  she  contemplated  the  picture: 
No  one  but  Hugh  could  see  her  face,  but 
those  she  brought  to  a  standstill  behind  her 
commented,  of  course,  on  her  inaction. 

"Fairy-stricken,  Miss  Winter  ?  "  shouted 
George,  who  was  following  her  in  exube- 
rant spirits.  "  I  should  have  thought  those 
gross  beings  by  the  fountain  were  safe  to 
have  exorcised  alike  the  spirits  of  earth  and 
air." 

Lucy  started,  and  jerked  vigorously  at  the 
bridle  of  her  stiff-necked  and  hard-mouthed 
mount,  who,  having  settled  himself  to  crop- 
ping the  grass  with  the  true  carpe  diem 
promptitude  of  a  mountain-bred  beast, 
stolidly  ignored  the  appeal.  Hugh  chival- 
rously came  to  the  rescue,  seized  him  by  the 
head,  and  dragged  him  forcibly  onward, 
paying  himself,  however,  for  his  assistance 
by  gazing  admiringly  in  the  rider's  face. 
Colouring  up  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
display  of  sensibility,  her  face  lighted  with 
the  glorious  sun  and  the  pleasure  that  had 


not  faded  out  before  the  blushes,  never  had 
Hugh  seen  her  look  half  so  pretty. 

"Pretty!  no,  that's  a  blasphemous  ab- 
surdity," he  corrected  himself,  in  soliloquy  ; 
"  lovely  I  mean  to  say.  I  wonder  if  I  ever 
shall  get  to  know  anything  of  that  girl.  She 
seems  so  quiet,  so  unimpressionable,  some- 
times so  expressionless,  —  and  see  there  ! 
Magnificent,  is  it  not,  Miss  Winter  ? "  he 
whispered,  changing  his  tone,  gently  caress- 
ing the  rough  mane  of  the  pony,  and,  per- 
haps, incidentally  the  gloved  hand  of  the 
rider.  For  himself,  he  had  a  profound 
sympathy  with  nature  in  her  changing 
moods ;  but,  from  habit  and  the  dread  of 
misappreciation,  he  locked  it  back  in  his 
bosom.  Generally,  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  putting  his  thoughts  in  words  as 
of  whispering  his  heart  secrets,  if  he  had 
any,  in  the  board-room  at  Lothbury.  But 
a  display  of  congenial  feeling  was  apt  to 
turn  the  key  before  he  was  well  aware  of 
its  being  touched,  and,  for  the  moment,  he 
felt  drawn  to  Lucy  as  he  had  never  been 
before.  And  there  was  something  in  his 
tone  that  let  her  guess  it.  It  pleased  her 
to  feel  the  distance  that  separated  them 
shrink  under  the  gentle  influences  of  the 
moment;  to  see  one  of  the  barriers  crumb- 
ling that  her  modest  self-appreciation  had 
raised;  to  know  they  had  sympathies,  and 
at  least  one  secret  in  common. 

"  So  grand  and  beautiful  that  it  seems 
almost  profanity  breaking  in  on  the  solitude 
with  this  noisy  picnic  of  ours.  How  foolish 
I  am  ;  but  you  won't  betray  me,  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh,  I'm  sure,"  she  added,  appeal- 
ingly. 

"  Betray  you !  not  I,  indeed,  Miss  Win- 
ter," and  he  threw  more  warmth,  perhaps, 
than  needful  into  the  asseveration  and  the 
reassuring  look  that  accompanied  it.  "  It 
seems  peaceful  enough  now,  but  you  would 
tell  a  very  different  tale  had  you  seen  it,  as 
I  have,  in  an  autumn  storm." 

"  It  is  the  idea  of  what  it  might  be  that 
impresses  you,  and  awes  you  while  you 
admire." 

"Yes,  it's  savage  nature  in  an  enchanted 
calm.  Beauty  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  arms 
of  Terror.  I  suspect  our  advancing  ham- 
pers are  more  welcome  objects  to  those 
Philistines  from  Baragoil  than  Ben-y-Gair 
in  all  his  glory,"  he  added  aloud,  and  in  a 
very  different  key,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  came  crowding  round  them  as  they 
disengaged  themselves  from  the  defile  and 
spread  out  over  the  green  hollow. 

Rushbrook  came  forward  to  welcome 
them,  jodelling  in  the  lightness  of  his  heart. 
They  might  have  been  in  the  Forest  can- 
tons, treading  by  the  hallowed  fountains  in 
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the  classic  meadows  of  Griitli :  McAlpine, 
his  foot  set  down  on  his  native  hills,  in 
philabeg  and  martin-cat  sporran,  although 
the  former  was  of  grey  home-spun,  and  not 
of  the  gorgeous  tartans  woven  by  Clan 
Alpine's  matrons ;  Barrington,  in  volumi- 
nous knickerbockers,  looking  ten  years 
more  juvenile  than  when  we  met  him  in  M. 
Blanc's  hospitable  halls,  a  full  year  younger 
than  at  dinner  the  night  before. 

A  jolly  luncheon  it  was,  and  although  all 
the  men  were  bons  vivants  in  their  way  — 
perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  spoken,  the 
ladies,  too,  according  to  their  lights  —  not 
the  least  pleasant  part  was  the  preparations. 
Chablis,  Leoville,  and  the  domestic  Bass 
cradled  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  that  rippled 
down  from  the  fountain ;  Roederer  and 
Veuve  Clicquot  sweltered  m  soaking  swad- 
dling bands  in  the  hottest  sun.  Hard  by 
crackled  a  fire  by  which  the  engineer  and 
Lord  Rushbrook  officiated  ;  one  cherishing 
it  tenderly,  while  the  other  offered  to  its 
warm  kiss  a  plump  young  pair  of  grouse, 
artistically  plucked  and  trussed  and  impaled 
on  the  screws  of  a  couple  of  cleaning  rods. 
The  soldier  had  had  his  own  experience 
of  camping  out  in  Acadia.  Near  them,  and 
sneering  at  their  rude  cookery,  McAlpine 
superintended  a  pet  portable  batterie  de 
cuisine  of  his  own,  in  whose  recesses  various 
delicate  comestibles  were  simmering.  Even 
Sir  Basil  caught  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
insisted  on  making  himself  generally  trou- 
blesome, as  scudion  unattached.  The 
snowy  cloth  was  stretched  on  the  velvet 
sward,  the  plates  and  forks  securing  it  from 
the  liberties  of  the  faint  breeze  that  was 
dallying  with  it. 

"  Pleasanter  this  than  your  al-fresco 
tiffins  in  the  Wynaut,  eh,  McAlpine  ?  " 
queried  Barrington,  in  the  intervals  of  a 
chicken  mayonnaise. 

"  So  far  as  company  goes,  certainly,  and 
perhaps  climate,"  returned  McAlpine,  who 
was  paying  his  court  to  a  snipe  salmi  he 
had  recliavffed  himself.  "But  I  won't  be 
so  ungrateful  as  to  abuse  our  jungle  spreads. 
Ah,  you  ought  to  have  seen  them,  Miss 
Winter ;  with  your  presence  and  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh's  they'd  have  been  pretty  nearly 
as  perfect  as  mortal  meal  could  be." 

"  It's  distance  lends  enchantment  to  your 
view,  I  suspect,  Mr.  McAlpine,"  returned 
Lucy,  laughing.  "  For  my  part,  I  fear  the 
apprehension  of  being  lunched  upon  my- 
self might  have  quite  spoiled  my  appetite. 
I  should  always  have  been  looking  over  my 
shoulder  for  a  man-eater  dropping  in  on 
our  party  in  an  unfriendly  way." 

"Or  a  python,  or  a  boa-constrictor,  to 
say  nothing  of  scorpions   and  centipedes, 


and  all  manner  of  humbler  creeping  things 
slipping  in  more  unobtrusively,"  chimed  in 
Maude. 

"  I  told  you  I  much  preferred  my  com- 
pany here ;  but  after  all,  bar  the  tigers,  and 
they  were  generally  rather  scarce  for  our 
tastes,  there  is  very  little  to  object  to  in  the 
others  you  mention,  is  there,  Captain 
Brown  ? "  said  McAlpine,  turning  to  the 
engineer. 

"  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure.  I've  never  en- 
joyed an  Indian  lunch,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it 
now,  as  I  much  suspect,  from  your  account, 
I  should,  if  possible,  have  appreciated  this 
one  all  the  more.  So  far  as  my  own  quiet 
entomological  experiences  go,  I  can  very 
well  dispense  with  the  North-American 
mosquitos." 

"Ah.  you  don't  know  Highland  midges, 
perhaps,"  said  Rushbrook;  "if  we  had 
only  a  few  of  them  here  they  would  rather 
disturb  the  Watteau-like  repose  of  our  little 
party." 

"  More  like  a  scene  from  the  Decameron 
than  a  group  by  Watteau,"  remarked  Hugh. 
"  Depend  on  it,  Watteau's  simpering  shep- 
herdesses and  powdered  prigs  never  made 
themselves  half  so  agreeable." 
"the  scenery  is  so  thoroughly  Tuscan  in  its 

"  Yes,  Hugh,"  agreed  Maude,  seriously, 
softness  ;  our  retainers  so  strikingly  Italian 
in  character  and  costume  !  " 

"You  may  laugh,  Maude,  but  we've 
seen  as  w$ld  backgrounds  in  the  Apennines 
as  those  rocks  of  Ben-y-Gair ;  the  Lady's 
Well  might  be  a  fountain  in  Vallombrosa, 
although  it  can  very  well  spare  the  fallen 
leaves  ;  and  Italian  grass  was  never  half  so 
green  out  of  a  picture.  As  for  McLachlan 
and  his  satellites,  ima'gine  them  Italians,  in 
carnival  time,  masquerading  as  northern 
barbarians,  and  there  you  have  it." 

The  desultory  chat  ran  on  till  the  pauses 
became  more  frequent,  and  a  soft  Italian 
languor  seemed  to  have  stolen  on  the  party. 
No  one  was  in  haste  to  suggest  a  move. 
The  gillies  strewn  carelessly  about  the  turf, 
prone  on  their  backs,  and  with  their  brown 
freckled  hands  clasped  behind  their  heads, 
lay  lazily  smoking  their  short  black  clays, 
their  dreamy  eyes  languidly  following  the 
"reek"  as  it  floated  hither  and  thither  in 
the  air.  The  dogs  were  quartering  moors 
in  dreamland,  setting  phantom  grouse  with 
spasmodic  grunts,  or,  to  judge  by  their 
occasional  fitful  starts,  breaking  and  run- 
ning in  where  there  was  no  fear  of  the  dog- 
whip  before  their  eyes.  The  sportsmen 
had,  to  all  seeming,  forgotten  their  sport ; 
even  the  keen  McAlpine,  placid  and  taci- 
turn, was  lost  in  the  meditative  enjoyment 
of  his  second  manilla. 
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"  I  thought  you  had  an  appointment  with 
the  ptarmigan,  McAlpine,  or  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  that  battery  of  breechload- 
ers ?  " 

"Very  true,  Sir  Basil,  so  we  had;  but 
gallantry  before  sport :  the  ptarmigan's 
convenience  must  wait  on  that  of  the  ladies." 

"  Come,  Mr.  McAlpine,  that  really  is  too 
audacious,"  broke  in  Maude.  "You  have 
not  only  been  silent  yourself  for  this  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  all  the  rest  of  us 
were  gradually  silencing  ourselves  in  civil 
sympathy.  Your  drowsy  influence  has 
gained  the  keepers  and  the  very  dogs." 

"  My  father's  right,  at  any  rate,"  said 
George,  consulting  his  watch.  "If  we  do 
intend  to  go  to  work  on  the  ptarmigan  at 
all,  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  about  it. 
What  do  you  mean  to  do,  yourself,  sir?" 

"  I  ?  Oh  I  shall  be  moving  quietly  home- 
wards," returned  Sir  Basil;  "and  you 
young  ladies,  do  you  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Lucy  has  brought  her  block  and  her 
colours,  I  know,"  said  Maude.  "  You 
mean  to  make  a  sketch  of  Ben-y-Gair,  don't 
you,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Only  if  there  happened  to  be  plenty  of 
time,  Maude  ?  " 

"  And  there  is  plenty  of  time,  if  you  feel 
sufficiently  industrious.  Seat  yourself  on 
the  plaids  there,  and  begin.  You  can't  go 
wrong  about  the  point  of  view.  If  the  gen- 
tlemen can  spare  me  McLachlan,  I  should 
like  to  climb  the  shoulder  of  Ben-y-Gair, 
and  look  down  on  the  other  side.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  time,  and  I  shall  know  where 
to  find  you  when  I  come  back." 

"  I  think  I'd  better  come  with  you,  dear; 
I  don't  care  the  least  in  the  world  about 
caricaturing  Ben-y-Gair." 

"  I  assure  you  you  can't  make  him  uglier 
than  he  looks  when  he  likes.  No,  Lucy, 
either  you  stay  and  make  your  sketch,  or  I 
don't  go." 

So  Sir  Basil  and  his  pony,  and  the  gillie 
who  attached  himself  to  the  pair,  picked 
their  deliberate  way  downwards  towards  the 
lodge.  Lucy  seated  herself  and  got  out  her 
sketching  things  ;  while,  "  setting  the  stout 
heart  to  the  stae  brae,"  the  rest  of  the  party 
braced  themselves  to  the  steep  sides  of 
Ben-y-Gair. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
CAST   AWAY   IN   THE   CLOUDS. 

"Well,  McLachlan,  and  what  do  you 
say  to  the  weather  now  ?  "  demanded  Maude, 
triumphantly,  of  the  keeper,  as  she  steadied 
herself,  and  was  dragged  upwards  by  the 
hand  twisted  in  the  strap  that  crossed  his 
shoulder.     Resolved  not  to  be  a  drag  upon 
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them,  with  a  manner  that  would  take  no 
denial,  she  had  refused  all  tenders  of  com- 
pany, comfort,  and  assistance  from  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

"  'Deed  then,  Miss  Maude,  and  I  like  the 
look  of  it  less  than  before.  Only  see  to 
they  clouds  rolling  round  by  the  sides  of 
Alt-na-car." 

"  I  see  them,  but  depend  on  it  they've  no 
idea  whatever  of  coming  our  way,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  clearer  than  Ben-y-Gair.  He's 
put  off  his  night-cap  at  last." 

"And  I'm  not  sure,  but  I'd  rather  he'd 
kept  it  on.  If  the  wind  was  to  shift  a  bit, 
another  half-hour  and  you  mightn't  be  able 
to  see  your  hand  before  you  for  the  mist. 
Anyhow  I'll  not  let  you  out  of  sight,  Miss 
Maude,"  said  McLachlan,  firmly. 

"I'm  quite  sure  I  don't  intend  to  lose 
sight  and  hold  of  you,  so  long  as  the  walk- 
ing's as  rough  as  this.  Not  that  I'm  the 
least  afraid  of  being  cast  away  in  the 
clouds." 

Truly  the  walking  had  grown  rough 
enough.  The  bare  turf,  with  its  broken 
patches  of  stunted  heather,  was  fast  giving 
way  to  what  looked  very  like  the  scattered 
debris  of  a  stone-quarry  sprinkled  with 
slates.  First  the  bleached  pebbles  came 
singly,  and  then  by  handfuls  ;  later  you  trod 
over  whole  battalions  of  them,  through 
which  there  shimmered  in  places  a  thin 
brown  glimmer  of  sickly  vegetation. 

The  guns  had  taken  a  line  of  their  own, 
turning  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 
With  a  gillie  or  two  interposed  between 
each,  and  right  shoulders  slightly  inclined 
forward,  the  line  stepped  out  round  the 
rugged  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  But 
bright  as  was  the  sun  and  warm  the  stones 
they  basked  on,  the  birds  were  wild.  Could 
they  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
McLachlan,  and  foreseen  some  impending 
change  in  the  weather  ?  Even  before  the 
sharp  mountain  eye  could  detach  the  mot- 
tled grey  plumage  from  the  moss-stained 
granite,  the  flock  had  risen  on  the  wing, 
circling  high  above  the  valley  depths  like  a 
flight  of  rock-pigeons,  only  to  light  again 
far  ahead  on  the  heights  they  had  been 
flushed  from.  In  the  well-founded  hope  of 
tiring  them  down,  the  party  picked  their 
way  patiently  onwards,  snapping  off  the 
breechloaders  from  time  to  time  at  impossi- 
ble ranges  for  the  sake  of  doing  something, 
and  in  the  hope  of  scaring  the  quarry  into 
sitting.  The  luncheon,  with  its  premature 
conviviality,  was  but  indifferent  training  for 
men  who  were  labouring  hard,  unsustained 
even  by  the  excitement  of  fortunate  sport. 
So  Rushbrook,  always  rather  an  indolent 
man,  began  to  think. 
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"I  tell  you  what,  Childersleigh,  you  can 
spare  a  gun ;  in  fact  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
a  trifle  crowded  here,  and  if  you  don't  mind 
I  shall  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  saunter 
back  after  your  sister  and  McLachlan.  To 
my  mind,  and  at  the  best  of  times,  as  I  told 
you  last  night,  ptarmigan  shooting  is  the 
meanest  of  sports,  as  the  Yankees  say. 
Most  unholy  walking  on  the  chance  of  a  pot 
shot  or  two  when  you  have  tired  and  fright- 
ened your  birds." 

"There's  nothing  so  demoralizing  as  de- 
sertion, Rushbrook.  Already  Barrington 
there  is  trailing  his  gun  as  if  he  had  more 
than  enough  of  it.  But,  however,  if  you 
have  the  bad  taste  to  wish  to  go,  and  to  cut 
the  sport  for  the  scenery,  do  just  as  you 
please.     It's  liberty  hill." 

So  Rushbrook  did  fall  out,  and  strolled 
back,  retracing  his  steps,  till,  in  a  fold 
in  the  ground,  he  caught  sight  of  Miss 
Childeiasleigh's  fluttering  garments  and  Mc- 
Lachlan's  bulky  figure. 

"Why,  Lord  Rushbrook,  you  here! 
When  I  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  human 
shape  in  the  solitude,  I  took  it  for  the 
gnome  of  the  mountain.  To  what  are  we 
indebted  for  this  most  unlooked-for  pleas- 
ure? " 

"Chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  attractions  of 
your  small  but  very  pleasant  little  party, 
Miss  Childersleigh.  Partly,  to  be  very 
candid,  to  the  disagreeables  of  a  wild  ptar- 
migan chase  over  the  roughest  of  ground 
after  the  longest  of  lunches." 

"If  you  attach  yourself  to  us,  you'll  find 
your  sorrows  are  only  beginning.  Mc- 
Lachlan asseverates  from  that  hill  before  us 
you  can  see  the  Atlantic,  and  so  I  mean  to 
see  it." 

"  On  a  very  clear  day  I  said,  Miss ;  such 
a  day  as  you  wouldn't  have,  perhaps,  six 
times  in  a  summer." 

"And  what  do  you  call  this,  then?  In 
the  direction  we  are  going  there's  not  a  sus- 
picion of  mist,  not  one  fleck  of  cloud 
against  the  sky." 

McLachlan  shook  his  head  and  muttered 
something  inaudibly,  but  more,  as  it  seemed, 
to  hedge  his  credit  as  a  prophet,  than  for 
any  more  immediate  reason.  Upwards  they 
zigzagged,  picking  their  toilsome  way  in 
comparative  silence.  Conversation  is  apt  to 
flag  when  you  become  miserly  chary  of  each 
breath  you  draw,  when  you  are  losing  your- 
self in  painful  calculations  as  to  the  number 
of  yet  more  painful  steps  that  divide  you 
from  the  Pisgah  you  pant  for. 

McLachlan,  whose  case-hardened  lungs 
were  working  as  pleasantly  as  if  be  had 
been  lounging  on  the  gravel  before  Killoden 
Lodge,  and   who  was   utterly  uninfluenced 


by  grovelling  considerations  like  these,  re- 
spectfully hazarded  a  question  : 

"Beg  pardon,  my  lord,  but  were  the 
dogs  behaving  pretty  steady  when  your 
lordship  left?  It's  not  nice  work  for  them 
at  all,  with  they  shy  beasts  of  ptarmigan." 

' '  Steady — enough  —  considering — young 
dogs  —  wild,"  puffed  his  lordship. 

"  Sure,  my  lord,  they  would  be  keeping 
the  young  ones  in  the  couples.  I  laid  my 
commands  upon  Hamish  never  to  be  letting 
them  go  when  I  wasn't  there." 

"Hamish  disobeyed  then:  at  least,  all 
the  six  were  ranging  when  I  left,"  returned 
Lord  Rushbrook,  making  the  conversation 
into  which  he  had  been  drawn  an  excuse  for 
pausing  in  the  ascent.  McLachlan  said 
nothing,  but  was  obviously  ill  at  ease.  He 
walked  as  one  distraught,  and  when  hi3 
companions  addressed  him,  answered  far 
wide  of  the  mark.  At  last  Rushbrook  took 
compassion  on  his  evident  anxiety.  Had 
his  lordship  been  more  of  a  lady's-man,  he 
might  have  been  suspected  of  manoeuvring 
for  a  tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Childersleigh. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  keeper  ;  your  mind 
is  travelling  wide  after  these  puppies  of 
yours.  Why  don't  you  follow  it  with  your 
body  ?  Perhaps  Miss  Childersleigh  won't 
mind  trusting  herself  to  me  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  when  you  come  back  you  know 
where  to  look  for  us." 

McLachlan  hesitated,  torn  evidently  in 
opposite  directions,  cast  a  long  look  up  at 
the  heavens ;  from  where  he  stood  saw 
nothing  whatever  to  warrant  uneasiness, 
growled  in  his  beard  a  deep  malediction 
against  the  offending  Hamish,  and  hesitated 
again.  But  Maude  pityingly  insisted  on  his 
going  off  on  leave,  and  finally,  with  many 
parting  cautions  as  to  the  most  practicable 
line  to  follow,  McLachlan  darted  away  on 
track  of  the  now  distant  guns. 

Maude  and  her  new  escort  got  on  to- 
gether very  pleasantly  in  every  way ;  en- 
joying the  scramble,  and  seeing  no  reason 
whatever  for  taking  it  otherwise  than  easi- 
ly ;  stopping  continually  to  take  breath,  or, 
as  they  euphemized  it,  to  admire  the  beau- 
ties of  the  landscape.  Well  worth  admir- 
ing it  was.  The  eye  ranging  away  over 
many  a  valley  absolutely  desolate  of  human 
life,  or  with  its  solitude  broken  only  by 
some  isolated  shieling ;  over  sanctuaries 
of  the  red  deer,  where, silver  threads  wound 
themselves  round  the  base  of  purple  moun- 
tains ;  over  summit  on  summit,  and  ridge 
on  ridge,  to  the  faint  yellow  haze  that 
marked  the  corn-land  of  the  distant  low- 
lands. 

Ambition  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
and  the  ambitioned  shoulder  scaled,  Miss 
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Childersleigh  set  her  affections  on  another 
and  a  higher  one.  It  would  be  turning 
their  backs  on  the  shooting  party,  but  with 
the  shooting  party  they  had  no  concern. 
It  would  be  throwing  over  their  assignation 
with  McLachlan,  but  from  the  point  where 
he  hoped  to  find  them,  he  could  see  their 
figures  in  the  distance.  Maude  urged  that 
she  was  an  excellent  walker,  and  Rush- 
brook,  who  had  no  desire  whatever  to 
baulk  her,  suggested  that  when  the  keeper 
rejoined  them,  he  could  easily  be  sent  down 
for  her  pony. 

They  descended  into  a  hollow  that  looked 
as  if  a  mammoth  cairn  had  been  upset  in  it 
by  the  frolicsome  powers  of  the  air ;  or  as 
if  some  Highland  Morgante  Maggiore  and 
his  fellows  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raining 
down  rocks  and  boulders  on  it  from  the 
heights  above.  Picking  her  way  where 
torn  boots  and  gloves  that  split  in  the 
clutches  she  made  at  the  air  in  frantic  at- 
tempts to  balance  herself  seemed  ominous 
of  falls  and  sprained  ankles,  Miss  Childers- 
leigh  was  naturally  constrained  to  put  her 
companion's  outstretched  hand  in  constant 
requisition.  Their  progress  was  at  best  a 
good  deal  of  the  halt  leading  the  lame,  and 
the  slanting  sun  beating  down  on  the  glow- 
ing pavement,  made  their  work  the  harder. 
"  What  a  blessed  breeze,'1  panted  Maude, 
turning  her  flushed  cheek  to  the  puff  of 
dampish  air  that  fanned  it  of  a  sudden. 

"One  would  say  it  came  from  the  earth 
instead  of  the  heavens,"  returned  Rush- 
brook,  looking  up  at  a  light  cloud  or  two 
that  clung  motionless  to  the  sky.  "And 
wherever  it  came  from,  its  gone  as  it 
came,"  he  added. 

"  Surely  that  can't  be  fog,"  said  Maude, 
doubtfully,  looking  at  what  seemed  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  air,  through  which  the  ob- 
jects a  moment  before  so  preternaturally 
bright  seemed  perhaps  a  trifle  less  clear. 

"I  don't  know,  Miss  Childersleigh ;  it 
does  look  unpleasantly  liketit:  I  hope  we 
shan't  find  our  view  spoiled  after  all  our 
trouble.  And  at  least,  there's  no  mistake 
about  that,"  he  went  on,  a  moment  after, 
pointing  to  an  unmistakable  wreath  of  va- 
pour winding  itself  swiftly  round  the  brow 
of  the  mountain. 

"  McLachlan  was  talking  this  morning  of 
Ben-y-Gair  in  his  nightcap.  It  almost  looks, 
does  it  not,  as  if  he  was  tying  a  handkerchief 
round  his  neck  in  preparation  for  a  damp 
evening  ?  " 

"A  very  dingy  one,  then;  although  by 
its  appearance  it  must  have  been  wrung 
through  water.  Perhaps  he  does  his  wash- 
ing in  his  moss-pots,  which  would  account 
lor  the  colour.     But  seriously,  Miss  Chil- 
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dersleigh,  it  does  look  like  a  hint  to  turn  ■ — 
as  if  a  change  were  brewing  in  the  weather." 

"  I  confess  my  heart  misgives  me  ;  I  don't 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  go  on  on  the  bare  chance 
of  what  we  may  see.  As  discretion  is  the 
best  part  of  valour,  suppose  we  keep  our 
own  secret  and  go  quietly  back." 

As  they  turned,  not  a  speck  of  mist,  not 
the  faintest  haze  was  visible  before  them  ; 
nothing  between  them  and  the  blue  sky,  so 
far  as  their  horizon  stretched,  but  those  few 
light  summer  clouds.  Still  the  sun  beat 
warmly  on  their  shoulders. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lord  Rushbrook,  after 
all  it  does  seem  like  arrant  cowardice  giving 
it  up,  does  it  not?  That  fog  can't  mean 
anything ;  I  believe  if  we  went  on  we  should 
have  a  magnificent  view  after  all." 

"  Look  there,  Miss  Childersleigh  !  "  He 
had  stopped  and  turned  again.  The  light 
veil  of  fog  they  had  seen  had  thickened  into 
a  dense  curtain  screening  oft  everything  be- 
hind it  in  palpable  darkness.  It  was  trav- 
elling forward  swiftly,  as  a  good  runner 
might  cover  the  level  ground  ;  and  although 
the  sun  was  as  bright  as  before,  it  was  the 
mockery  of  a  parting  smile  before  an  im- 
pending eclipse.  The  cloud-curtain  touched 
his  disc,  changing  his  mellow  gold  to  lurid 
red ;  the  next  moment  and  he  was  extin- 
guished in  the  dripping  folds,  and  glorious 
day  had  given  place  to  a  weird  and  fleeting 
twilight.  The  stones  grew  to  boulders,  the 
boulders  to  rocks,  changing  as  by  magic  to 
dolmen  and  menhirs  and  putting  on  even 
stranger  and  more  fantastic  forms.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  action,  the  mountain-hare 
that  went  skipping  by  them  to  his  home  in 
the  cairn  above,  might  have  been  taken  for 
a  sheep  or  a  roe-deer. 

A  few  seconds  more  and  they  were  in  the 
depth  of  the  brooding  darkness,  literally  a 
darkness  that  might  be  felt,  for  it  was  the 
blackness  of  concentrated  vapour,  and  even 
before  it  had  well  swallowed  them  they  were 
damp  as  from  a  shower  of  spray. 

"An  unpleasantly  sudden  change  to 
come  over  the  spirit  of  our  sunny  day- 
dneams,  Miss  Childersleigh,"  said  Rush- 
brook,  assuming  a  cheeriness  he  was  far 
from  feeling.  He  would  have  given  not  a 
little  the  fog  had  caught  them  some  few 
hundred  feet  lower  down. 

"Do  let  us  get  on,"  was  all  Maude  said 
in  reply,  quickening  her  steps,  and  looking 
and  feeling  most  thoroughly  frightened. 

"  Don't  hurry,  Miss  Childersleigh,  you'll 
only  tire  yourself  out ;  before  we  meet  your 
pony  we  may  have  to  walk  a  little  farther 
than  we  intended,"  rejoined  Rushbrook  in  a 
quiet  matter-of-fact  voice,  ignoring  Maude's 
evident  alarm.     "All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
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keep  towards  the  left  and  downwards.  It's 
slow  work  picking  our  steps  where  we  can 
barely  see  our  feet,  but  we  cannot  very  well 
go  wrong." 

"  Can't  go  wrong !  "  If  Rushbrook  gave 
faith  himself  to  what  he  said  so  sanguinely, 
be  knew  little  indeed  of  mountain  fogs. 
More  likely  it  was  a  pious  falsehood  told  to 
cheer  his  frightened  companion.  Let  any 
one  shut  his  eyes  and  attempt  to  walk  a 
straight  line  on  the  most  familiar  ground 
and  see  what  his  success  will  be.  Try  it 
when  you  have  to  thread  your  way  through 
a  maze  of  stumbling-blocks  over  broken 
ground,  and  you  may  picture  the  bewilder- 
ment in  which  a  few  minutes  of  doubtful 
progress  landed  the  castaways.  The  hill 
sides  were  too  uneven  to  make  their  incli- 
nation even  vaguely  reliable  as  a  guide.  If 
the  light  air  had  kept  breathing  steadily 
from  the  quarter  whence  it  came  at  first,  it 
might  have  been  clue  enough  to  lead  them 
out  of  their  difficulties ;  but  it  puffed  and 
lulled  and  changed,  and  at  last,  when  Rush- 
brook  held  up  his  damp  finger,  chilled  it  on 
all  sides  most  impartially.  No  wonder. 
The  moment  a  breath  of  air  was  caught  out 
stirring  in  Ben-y-Gair  it  became  the  play- 
thing of  a  score  of  fantastic  shaped  corries, 
who  twisted  and  buffeted  it  till,  losing  its 
head  altogether,  it  blew  not  as  it  listed 
itself,  but  as  its  capricious  tormentors 
willed. 

"  McLachlan  must  be  somewhere  near  us 
by  this  time,  and  he  knows  the  lie  of  this 
pleasant  country  of  his  better  than  we  do. 
I'll  give  him  a  call."  And  Rushbrook  re- 
commenced his  jodels.  But  somehow  the 
heavy  air  seemed  to  stifle  the  sounds  as  they 
issued  from  his  throat.  The  very  echoes, 
noisy  as  they  generally  were,  growled 
hoarsely  as  if  they  had  caught  cold  and 
found  difficulty  in  articulating  ;  even  when 
he  fired  oft  his  gun  they  gave  half-hearted 
response  to  the  deadened  sound. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  depressing  at- 
mosphere, with  the  wearying  work  that 
seemed  only  to  plunge  them  deeper  in  trouble 
and  peril,  Maude  felt  her  sinking  heart  re- 
acting on  her  failing  limbs.  Not  yet  would 
she  admit  the  idea  of  an  actual  danger ;  but 
the  shadow  cf  it  was  blighting  and  threat- 
ened to  paralyze  her.  Like  the  worn  trav- 
eller caught  in  an  Alpine  snowstorm,  she 
felt  disposed  to  sink  down  where  she  was 
and  wait  in  bodily  peace,  on  the  chance  of 
safety  coming  to  her.  Rushbrook  guessed 
rather  than  saw  the  state  to  which  his  com- 
panion was  tending.  He  was  as  selfish  as  the 
rest  of  us  —  more  selfish,  perhaps,  than  many 
— and  in  the  invariable  habit  of  surveying  sit- 
uation? from  a  purely  personal  point  of  view. 
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It  surprised  him  now  how  lightly  his  thoughts 
rested  on  his  own  share  in  the  disagreeable 
adventure.  He  recognized  Maude  as  an 
incumbrance,  of  course;  for,  left  to  himself 
his  strength  must  sooner  or  later  have  car- 
ried him  out  of  the  clouds  back  into  the 
world.  Of  course,  in  no  extremity  could 
he  have  conceived  himself  abandoning  the 
girl  fate  had  cast  on  his  hands ;  but  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  comfort  him- 
self with  inward  murmurs  in  the  discharge 
of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  duty. 

In  the  danger,  her  strength  was,  in  some 
degree,  the  measure  of  his.  They  might 
have  to  pass  the  night  on  the  hill,  and  if 
the  weather  changed  for  the  worse,  it  might 
well  be  one  of  them  would  never  wake  in 
the  morning.  "A  sweet  pair  of  babes  in 
the  wood  we  should  make,"  he  thought 
grimly.  They  would  be  sought,  indeed ; 
but  how  long  might  it  be  before  the  search 
began,  and  their  friends  made  up  their 
minds  tley  were  lost.  They  had  wandered 
far  from  the  place  where  they  had  separated 
from  McLachlan,  it  was  even  a  chance  if 
the  seekers  ever  found  that  starting-point 
for  their  quest. 

As  it  was,  Rushbrook  felt  something  of 
actual  pleasure  in  the  charge  that  had  de- 
volved on  him  —  selfishness,  perhaps,  in 
another  form.  In  the  earnest  yet  cheerful 
voice  that  came  out  of  the  greyness,  from 
the  pair  of  hands  that,  with  brotherly  im- 
portunity, pressed  on  Miss  Childersleigh 
the  shooting-coat  he  had  stripped  from  his 
own  shoulders,  his  most  intimate  friends 
would  have  been  least  likely  to  guess  at  the 
self-indulgent  Rushbrook,  who  made  a  mock 
of  most  things  in  life,  and  would  have  made 
it  his  pride  to  disappear  with  a  jest  down 
the  very  jaws  of  death. 

"No,  indeed,  Miss  Childersleigh,  I  in- 
sist upon  it ;  so  you  had  better  give  in  with 
a  good  grace.  Remember,  I  am  answera- 
ble for  you  to  Sir  Basil,  and  I  can't  bring 
my  charge  home  only  to  hand  her  over  to 
the  doctor."  Maude  resisted  hard,  but 
was  fain  to  yield.  He  could  feel  her  shiver 
as  he  helped  her  to  pass  her  arms  through 
the  sleeves. 

"  By  good  luck,  I  have  my  flask  with  me, 
and  the  next  thing  is  to  prescribe  you  a  few 
drops  of  mountain-dew,  —  hairs  of  the  dog 
that  is  worrying  us,  Miss  Childersleigh." 

There,  too,  Maude  docilely  yielded. 
She  felt  she  must  rouse  herself  and  make  a 
struggle,  and  do  all  that  in  her  lay  towards 
their  common  extrication.  Indeed,  when 
the  first  shock  of  being  swallowed  in  the 
darkness  had  passed,  her  faculties  began 
rapidly  to  rally,  and  her  bodily  strength  tc 
return  with  her  natural  courage. 
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"  Thank  you,  Lord  Rushbrook.  I  feel 
greatly  better,  and  much  ashamed  of  my 
passing  weakness.  Believe  me,  you  may 
count  on  me  so  long  as  my  strength  holds 
out." 

"  That's  right ;  and,  by  good  fortune,  we 
seem  at  last  to  be  fairly  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  Once  out  of  the  thickest  of  all  this, 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  our  way  a  little." 

They  went  on  in  silence,  silence  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  Rushbrook,  or  by  a  shout,  raised 
on  the  chance  of  its  being  carried  to  human 
ears.  Maude  scarcely  wanted  cheering 
now.  She  had  renewed  her  powers,  and  it 
was  just  as  well.  After  all,  hope  had  been 
deferred,  and  the  downward  slope,  had 
ended  in  a  sheer  precipice,  that  made  their 
way  no  thoroughfare.  Had  it  not  provi- 
dentially lightened  slightly  for  a  moment, 
they  might  have  stepped  into  empty  air, 
and  touched  the  ground  again  a  hundred 
feet  below.  All  at  once,  a  welcome  sound 
broke  upon  Rushbrook's  ear. 

"Ah!  "  he  exclaimed,  "at  last.  I  hope 
I  hear  the  guide  that  is  to  lead  us  home  to 
Killoden." 

' '  Why,  what  ?  You  don't  hear  any  one 
coming?  " 

"No,  no,  Miss  Childersleigh.  I'm  very 
sorry  if  I  raised  false  hopes ;  but  I  hear 
running  water,  and  that,  I  trust,  may  an- 
swer our  purpose  nearly  as  well.  Where 
it  goes,  we  can  surely  follow,  and,  more- 
over, we  must  be  lower  down  the  mountain 
than  I  hoped." 

"  The  precipices!  " 

"  Most  likely  the  stream  has  found  a  way 
where  there  are  none  to  speak  of.  It's 
been  working  for  centuries  at  smoothing 
them  away,"  returned  Rushbrook,  hopefully. 
"  I  hope  we  may  find  a  safe  staircase,  if  a 
rough  one.  I  shall  go  first  and  pilot  you, 
and,  in  any  case,  if  we  have  to  leave  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of 
it.  Here  we  are ;  and  there  seems,  luckily, 
to  be  very  little  water." 

It  was  a  rough  flight  of  steps,  indeed, 
and  a  very  damp  one.  Rushbrook  had 
often  trodden  water-paths  of  the  sort  after 
the  deer,  but  it  had  been  in  broad  daylight ; 
with  mountaineers  who  relieved  him  of  his 
very  rifle,  and  on  whom  he  was  the  drag 
and  incumbrance.  Yet  these  former  stalk- 
ing experiences  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and,  although  now  he  plunged  to  mid-thigh 
in  a  pool,  now  had  to  lower  himself  by  the 
hands  with  water  pouring  fast  into  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  feet  tentatively  searching  in 
the  air  for  a  foothold,  yet  he  managed  to 
pioneer  a  practicable  way  for  Maude.  And 
all  the  time  he  did  his  utmost  to  keep  up 


her  spirits,  laughing  lightly  at  his  own  mis- 
haps and  miseries. 

"  Splash  again.  Certainly  the  kilt  is  the 
costume  nature  meant  for  the  country. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  in  the  Sinai 
desert  for  water-bags  as  well  filled  and  as 
cool  as  these  knickerbockers  of  mine.  It's 
more  in  the  way  of  an  otter  than  a  Christian 
young  lady,  this  romantic  path  of  ours  ;  but 
never  mind,  the  longest  road  must  come  to 
an  end  at  last,  and  how  you  will  enjov  Kil- 
loden after  it  all.     Ah  —  h  ! " 

The  closing  ejaculation  was  caused  by  a 
drop  into  the  mist,  very  much  deeper  than 
he  had  counted  on.  He  lighted  on  a  loose 
stone,  staggered,  lost  his  balance,  and 
rolled  fairly  over  in  the  water,  his  gun- 
barrels  ringing  piteously  on  the  pitiless 
rock. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  spluttered  out 
through  the  mouthfuls  of  water  he  had 
involuntarily  swallowed,  as  he  struggled  to 
his  feet  again.  "It  is  nothing  —  nothing 
at  all ;  much  worse  for  my  poor  Westley 
Richards  than  for  me.  But  take  care, 
Miss  Childersleigh,  how  you  follow.  Wait 
a  moment." 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  Maude  lowered 
herself  down  into  his  arms,  but  at  last  she 
did  stand  beside  him  knee  deep  in  the  pool, 
and  this  time  thoroughly  drenched.  He 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  for  her.  A 
long  night's  exposure  in  that  condition 
might  easily  be  fatal  to  a  girl  delicately 
reared.  But  he  let  nothing  of  it  all  appear 
in  his  voice ;  the  darkness  hid  his  features, 
and  he  set  forward  and  downward  again, 
supporting  her,  as  before,  under  the  arm. 
There  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep 
moving  till  they  dropped.  After  its  eight 
feet  leap,  the  water  ran  more  level  for  a 
time,  and  it  was  comparatively  easy  walk- 
ing in  its  shallow  bed.  Yet  Maude  felt  her 
companion  totter,  and  now  and  again  the 
hand  supporting  her  arm  involuntarily 
tightened  on  it.  "Can  his  strength  be 
going  before  my  own  ?  "  she  thought,  and 
at  the  thought  despondency  began  to  gain 
on  her  again,  and  she  felt  her  own  forces 
threatening  to  ebb  in  sympathy.  At  last, 
after  a  violent  stumble,  Rushbrook  let  go 
his  hold  upon  her  and  sank  down  upon  the 
bank. 

"  Good  heaven,  Lord  Rushbrook,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  For  heaven's 
sake  speak  to  me!" 

There  was  no  answer,  and,  terribly 
alarmed,  she  bent  down  to  him.  His- eyes 
were  closed,  his  face  colourless,  and  he  had 
fallen  limp  and  senseless  across  a  stone. 
Her  first  thought  was  of  death,  and,  in  the 
horror  and  loneliness  of  the  moment,  a  cold 
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band  seemed  to  be  clutching  at  ber  own 
beart,  stilling  its  feverish  beats.  Then  they 
went  on  again  wildly,  keeping  pace  and 
time  with  the  fierce  throbbings  of  her  burn- 
ing temples.  Then  reason  found  time  to 
whisper  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  swoon. 
She  felt  the  two  parts  were  changed,  that 
she  had  become  the  stronger,  and  in  that 
consciousness  she  acted  with  resolution  and 
promptitude. 

She  tore  open  his  collar  and  threw  hand- 
fuls  of  the  cold  water  in  his  face,  although, 
heaven  knows,  all  about  him  was  wet  and 
cold  enough  already.  Then  she  rubbed  his 
lips  and  temples  with  spirits,  and  finally 
forcing  the  flask  between  his  teeth,  let  some 
of  the  contents  flow  into  his  throat.  The 
eyelids  trembled  and  lifted,  then  came  a 
few  incoherent,  words,  he  sat  up  and  looked 
wildly  about  him.  A  minute  or  two  more, 
and  he  was  restored  to  full  consciousness. 
"  You  feel  better  now,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"Better,  yes,  Miss  Childersleigh,  thanks 
to  you."  And  he  tried  to  raise  himself, 
only  to  fall  back  again. 

"  Indeed  you  had  much  better  keep  quiet ; 
you  see  you  are  still  very  weak." 

"  Worse  than  weak,  Miss  Childersleigh, 
I  greatly  fear.  I'm  grieved  to  have  startled 
you  so  terribly,  but  I  did  all  for  the  best. 
I  fancy  I  must  have  sprained  my  ankle 
badly  in  that  fall.  I  would  fain  have  kept 
it  from  you,  but  nature  was  too  strong  for 
me." 

"And  you  walked  on  in  your  agony,  never 
saying  a  word  ?  " 

"  Not  agony,  only  pain  ;  and  I  thought  it 
might  have  gone  off,  or  I  could  have  held 
out  against  it.  I  see  I  can't,  and  very  sorry 
I  am  for  your  sake.  Luckily  we  must  have 
made  a  good  bit  of  way  towards  the  lower 
ground.  Once  on  the  heather  and  it's  pretty 
nearly  plain  walking  downhill,  if  you  only 
persevere  and  take  care  of  the  bogs.  Per- 
haps you'd  better  have  my  gun, —  it's  heavy, 
but  it  may  help  you  so  long  as  you  keep  to 
the  stream,  then  you  can  throw  it  away  —  and 
my  flask.  God  bless  you,  Miss  Childers- 
leigh, lose  no  time.  You're  drenched  al- 
ready, and  it  must  be  growing  late.  Only 
keep  up  a  good  heart,  and  good-by." 

"You  don't  fancy  for  one  moment  that  I 
could  desert  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  certain  you  will,  were  it  only  for 
my  sake.  The  very  best  thing  you  can  do 
for  me  is  to  send  me  help." 

"  If  I  thought  I  could  ever  find  it,  heaven 
knows  how  gladly  I  would  try.  But  no,  if 
I  left  you  once,  I  could  never  guide  them 
back  to  where  you  are.  Besides,  my  limbs 
would  fail  me,  to  a  certainty,  and  I  should 
only  drop  lower  down.     If  we  are  to  per- 


ish, better  perish  here.  If  a  chance  is  left 
us,  it  is  not  to  wander  farther  from  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  seek  us."  She  had 
seated  herself  beside  him  as  she  was  speak- 
ing. Rushbrook  looked  anxiously  and 
searehingly  in  her  face.  It  was  very  pale, 
and  the  features  had  a  drawn,  worn  look ; 
she  was  thoroughly  exhausted. 

"  I  believe  she  is  right,"  he  muttered. 
"It  is  physically  impossible  she  should  do 
it.  "Well,  Miss  Childersleigh,"  he  went  on 
aloud,  "perhaps  it  is  safer  you  should 
stay.  They  must  certainly  be  looking  for 
us  by  this  time,  and  it  is  quite  possible  you 
might  be  wandering  away  from  help.  Here 
we  can  keep  up  each  other's  spirits  till  it 
comes.  We  cannot  hope  for  a  pleasant 
night,  and  God  knows  I  would  have  done 
much  to  spare  you  the  discomfort ;  but  it 
might  be  worse  and  wetter,"  he  added,  with 
another  desperate  effort  to  take  the  sunny 
view  of  things. 

Under  his  directions  Maude  searched 
about  for  some  place  that  might  give  them 
better  shelter,  and  she  was  lucky  enough  to 
find,  hard  by,  a  hollow  in  the  gravel  bank 
worn  out  by  the  winter  floods.  With  its 
pebbly  floor,  and  roof,  it  was  comparatively 
dry.  Thither  he  dragged  himself,  and  they 
cowered  down,  in  a  vague,  dismal  expect- 
ancy, a  limitless  horizon  of  gloom  stretching 
all  around  them. 

Externals,  moreover,  were  depressing 
enough  had  their  prospects  been  very  much 
brighter.  Maude  cowered  in  the  warmest 
nook  in  the  cold  den,  but  the  dank  vapours 
clutched  at  their  throats,  crept  to  their 
hearts,  insisted  on  being  taken  to  their 
bosoms,  and  chilled  their  very  marrow. 
The  plash  and  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
stream  made  liquid  melancholy.  Once  a 
black  shape  floated  like  a  spirit  of  evil  al- 
most into  their  very  refuge,  and  jerked  out 
of  it  only  slightly  taken  aback,  to  perch  and 
croak  upon  the  opposite  rock.  It  seemed 
the  demon  of  the  mist,  embodied  in  the  evil- 
omened  raven,  come  to  gloat  over  his  in- 
tended victims.  Rushbrook  could  feel  his 
companion  take  a  fresh  access  of  shuddering. 

Yet  through  it  all,  and  in  his  very  sharp 
bodily  pain,  he  did  his  best  to  bear  himself 
up  and  her  as  well ;  still  he  made  light  of 
bis  accident,  and  jested  as  naturally  as  he 
could  about  the  cold-water  cure  and  wet 
compresses.  She  appreciated  his  kindness 
and  his  courage,  but  they  had  anything  but 
the  effect  he  intended.  If  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  affect  to  be  in  spirits,  things 
must  be  black  indeed ;  not  that  she  did  not 
make  a  brave  fight  herself  against  the  gain- 
ing horrors,  and  with  a  success  that  sur- 
prised herself.     But  they  thickened  round 
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her  in  spite  of  her,  as  time  dragged  past 
with  his  leaden  feet.  How  slow  he  went 
they  could  only  guess,  for  Rushbrook's  re- 
peater had  stopped  in  the  water.  What 
looked  like  hours  must  have  been  nearer 
minutes. 

Rushbrook's  sprain  kept  him  wakeful 
enough,  but  he  felt  Miss  Childersleigh  be- 
gin to  nod  on  his  shoulder,  and  at  last  she 
sunk  into  a  dead  slumber.  At  first  he  was 
inclined  to  be  thankful  for  her  temporary 
unconsciousness.  Then  the  idea  struck 
him  —  he  did  not  understand  much  of  these 
things,  but  he  remembered  sleep  in  snow 
meant  death  —  that  the  slumber  might  be 
fatal,  Soaked  and  chilled  as  she  was,  it 
could  hardly  be  anything  but  dangerous. 
He  shook  her,  at  first  gently,  then  more 
violently ;  as  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  awak- 
ing her,  he  became  more  roughly  unceremo- 
nious. When  he  did  succeed  at  last,  he  in- 
sisted on  her  raising  herself  to  step  up  and 
down  the  shred  of  gravel  before  their 
refuge,  to  stir  the  blood  that  began  to  stag- 
nate in  her  veins. 

She  obeyed,  although  the  effort  was  in- 
tensely painful  to  her.  Of  a  sudden  she 
ceased  it ;  as  Rushbrook  was  going  to  re- 
monstrate she  silently  laid  her  hand  on  his 
mouth.     He,  too,  set  himself  to  listen. 

It  was  too  good  to  be  real !  They  could 
hardly  trust  their  senses,  but  it  was  —  yes, 
this  time  there  could  be  no  mistake  —  the 
faint,  distant  bark  of  a  dog ! 

"  A  bark  !  a  dog!"  exclaimed  Maude. 
"  Oh,  Lord  Rushbrook,  if  they  should  only 
find  us !  " 

Lord  Rushbrook  in  turn  pressed  his  fin- 
gers on  her  lips  and  waited.  The  minutes 
passed  —  the  sound  came  nearer  and 
nearer. 

"A  bay  and  a  hound,  Miss  Childersleigh; 
and  if  McAlpine's  blood-hound,  Tamer- 
lane, was  at  Baragofl,  I'd  swear  to  the 
voice.  In  any  case  they're  running  our 
trail,  and  you're  saved,  saved  !  " 

The  hysterical  earnestness  with  which  he 
spoke,  the  nervous  eagerness  with  v  hich  he 
grasped  her  hand,  told  how  much  more 
gravely  alarmed  he  had  been  for  them  than 
he  had  suffered  to  appear.  As  for  Maude, 
she  was  sobbing  aloud  in  her  violent  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  The  bay  came  nearer  and 
nearer. 

"  Tamerlane  I  believe  it  is,  and  Provi- 
dence has  sent  him,"  said  Rushbrook,  af- 
fecting not  to  remark  her  agitation,  and 
falling  back  on  commonplace,  as  the  safest 
specific  against  possible  hysterics.  "  Had 
I  known  he  was  come  home  to  Baragoil,  I 
should  have  been  much  inclined  to  have 
waited   quietly  where  the   fog   caught  us. 
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But  McAlpine  seldom  uses  a  dog  after  deer, 
and  a  few  days  ago  he  lent  him  to  one  of 
his  cousins.  How  he  should  be  here  to-day 
I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  guess."  Maude 
was  beginning  to  compose  herself;  her 
breath  came  more  regularly,  and  the  first 
use  she  made  of  it  was  to  raise  her  voice 
and  shout  to  the  coming  rescue. 

"  You  need  not  tire  yourself  more,  Miss 
Childersleigh ;  indeed  you  need  not,  they 
cannot  miss  us  now.  But  shout  by  all 
means  if  it  does  you  good.  Evidently 
they're  following  us  down  the  stream.  It's 
just  as  well  there  was  so  little  water  in  it, 
or  even  Tamerlane  might  have  been  thrown 
out." 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  a  mighty  hound, 
with  open  jowl  and  glaring  eyeballs,  half- 
strangled  in  a  leash,  and  plaided  human 
figures  dripping  like  so  many  water-kelpies, 
disengaged  themselves  from  the  mist.  They 
proved  a  party  in  charge  of  the  Baragoil 
keeper,  one  of  three  that  were  out  upon  the 
hills.  But  before  they  came  up  Maude  had 
found  time,  and  breath,  and  calm  enough, 
to  thank  Lord  Rushbrook  in  an  outburst  of 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  charge  he  had 
taken  of  her  life  and  comforts  at  the  risk 
and  sacrifice  of  his  own.  Nor,  although 
he  affected  to  laugh  and  make  light 
of  it,  telling  her  simple  shame,  if  noth- 
ing else,  must  have  kept  him  from  running 
away,  did  he  seriously  set  himself  to  dis- 
illusion her  or  to  divert  the  warm  current 
of  her  feelings.  He  seemed  ungenerously 
satisfied  to  leave  her  believing  herself  deep 
in  his  debt.  Deep,  yet  clamorous  was  the 
compassion,  melodiously  guttural  the  Gaelic 
ejaculations  over  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
lady  and  the  English  lord.  A  light-footed 
runner  was  despatched  forthwith  to  bring  up 
ponies  to  the  nearest  practicable  point. 
The  pair  were  tenderly  extricated  from  the 
gully,  for  fatigue  and  fright  had  made 
Maude  well  nigh  as  helpless  as  Rush- 
brook. "King's  chairs  "  were  improvised 
for  their  transport  from  the  Highland- 
ers' sinewy  arms,  but,  willing  as  it  was, 
their  conveyance  was  slow  enough  at  best. 
In  the  joy,  however,  of  finding  themselves 
back  in  safety  and  human  society  once 
more,  all  lesser  discomforts  passed  for  ab- 
solute luxuries. 

Panniers  filled  with  dry  wraps  which  they 
revelled  in,  and  provisions,  for  which  they 
cared  much  less,  met  them  with  the  ponies, 
and,  deliberate  as  their  movements  had 
been,  they  found  the  news  of  their  recovery 
had  not  yet  recalled  the  other  search  par- 
ties. Not  a  male  remained  to  garrison  the 
lodge,  and  poor  Sir  Basil,  in  frantic  anxiety, 
was  out  with   the  rest  of  them  on  the  hill. 
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He  returned  to  find  his  lost  daughter  de- 
posited safely  in  bed,  so  we  cannot  assist  at 
the  interview  between  the  pair.  All  we 
know  is,  the  emotion  with  which  he  thanked 
Lord  Rushbrook  affected  even  that  ordinarily 
impassive  individual.  Perhaps  his  lordship 
had  been  shaken  by  the  day's  work  and  his 
accident.  Although  he  had  absolutely  re- 
fused to  imitate  Maude's  example  and  re- 
tire to  rest  at  once,  yet  with  slight  demur 
he  yielded  to  Sir  Basil's  imperiously  prof- 
fered hospitality,  and  consented  to  await 
his  tedious  cure  under  that  gentleman's 
roof.  Already  an  express  was  hurrying,  at 
the  utmost  speed  of  man  and  horse,  in 
search  of  the  nearest  doctor,  who  lived  at  a 
distance  of  only  thirty-five  miles.  To  say 
nothing  of  Rushbrook's  ankle,  Sir  Basil  was 
naturally  seriously  alarmed  as  to  the  shock 
his  daughter's  constitution  might  have  re- 
ceived. His  fears  were  happily  relieved, 
and  her  constitution  vindicated  itself  nobly: 
the  young  lady  escaped  for  a  couple  of 
feverish  nights,  a  heavy  cold  and  a  few 
days'  confinement  to  her  apartment.  All 
the  misery  and  mental  anguish  they  had 
gone  through  notwithstanding,  and  very 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  she  and  Rush- 
brook  seemed  to  find  morbid  pleasure  in 
going  back  on  the  incidents  of  that  eventful 
day. 

There  were  two  men  who  could  never 
bear  to  hear  them  alluded  to.  These  were 
Sir  Basil  Childersleigh  and  his  keeper. 
McLachlan  could  not  forgive  himself  for 
having  thrown  over  Miss  Maude  for  the 
puppies,  nor  did  he  cease  to  regret  that  her 
rescue  had  been  effected  by  other  hands 
than  his.  He  had  scarcely  joined  the  shoot- 
ing-party when  his  experienced  eye  read 
the  sure  signs  of  a  coming  fog.  He  im- 
parted his  gloomy  forebodings  to  his  con- 
frere from  Baragoil. 

"You'll  be  getting  to  them  before  the 
mist  yet  if  you  be  nimble,"  was  that  gentle- 
man's reply  ;  "  but  if  you  was  to  miss  them, 
never  you  fash  your  thumb  about  it.  Tam- 
erlane came  home  to  us  this  morning,  and 
if  we  laid  him  on  the  scent  to-morrow,  he 
would  run  it  from  here  to  Conan  Ferrjr." 

McLachlan  not  only  missed  the  objects  of 
his  quest,  but,  for  the  time  being,  lost  him- 
self. Then  it  was  long  before  he  and  the 
Baragoil  man  groped  their  way  to  each 
other ;  but  in  the  meantime  Tamerlane  had 
been  thoughtfully  sent  for,  on  the  chance 
of  his  services  being  wanted.  As  the  old 
hound  had  an  unpleasant  instinct  for  rend- 
ing the  stranger  he  chased,  McLachlan  had 
reluctantly  seen  the  leash  that  held  him 
consigned  to  more  familiar  hands,  while,  to 
make  assurance  surer,  he  ranged  the  oppo- 
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it  was  to  Tamerlane's  unlooked-for  return 
to  his  master's  that  Miss  Childersleigh,  in  all 
probability,  owed  her  life. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

MR.     HEMPRIGGE    BREAKS    HIS     RULE    AND 
MAKES.  A   CONFIDENCE. 

While  far  away  in  the  country  of  Ossian 
his  chiefs  were  leading  the  lives  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  mythical  bard  —  hunting  the 
hart  and  the  grouse  among  cloud  and  storm, 
through  heather  and  over  precipices  ;  sun- 
ning themselves  after  the  toils  of  the  chase 
in  the  smiles  of  beauty  —  Mr.  Hemprigge 
was  quietly  following  up  his  own  personal 
game  with  the  sharpness  of  the  terrier,  the 
staunchness  of  purpose  of  the  sleuthhound. 
Childersleigh's  genius  away,  his  subordi- 
nate's talent  indicated  itself;  his  technical 
information,  his  unwavering  earnestness, 
asserted  their  supremacy  over  colleagues 
who,  in  their  visits  to  the  establishment, 
had  been  accustomed  to  place  themselves 
in  the  hands  and  think  with  the  brain  of  its 
head.  Hemprigge  held  in  his  fingers  all 
the  complex  threads  of  its  manifold  trans- 
actions. He  came  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  so  thoroughly  "posted  up"  in  its 
figures  ;  he  had  so  clearly  thought  out  to  its 
consequences  each  suggestion  he  had  to 
make  ;  so  carefully  weighed  beforehand  all 
that  might  be  urged  for  and  against,  that 
there  was  no  taking  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
Those  who  risked  a  friendly  fall  with  him 
in  the  way  of  discussion  generally  had  cause 
to  regret  it.  Yet  with  it  all  he  was  mod- 
esty itself;  no  man  could  say  he  read  in  his 
eye,  far  less  gathered  from  his  speech,  any 
indiscreet  consciousness  of  triumph.  He  was 
guilty  of  no  ostentatious  deference  ;  simply 
where  he  could  he  reached  his  fallen  oppo- 
nent an  unobtrusive  hand,  and  quietly  pass- 
ing on  to  the  matter  next  in  hand,  stated  his 
views  upon  that  with  the  same  calm  assur- 
ance of  faultless  information  and  unassaila- 
ble logic.  Candour  itself,  he  made  no  mo- 
nopoly of  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  but 
offered  himself,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  practi- 
cal encyclopfedia  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany —  an  encyclopaedia  with  the  rare  merit 
of  being  always  in  harmony  with  itself,  open 
it  at  what  page  you  would.  Some  of  the 
directors  left  on  duty  had  been  disposed  to 
regard  him  distrustfully,  as  an  able  adven- 
turer, an  edge-tool  dangerous  in  any  hands 
but  the  Governor's ;  nor  had  that  distrust 
been  altogether  allayed  by  the  parting 
counsels  of  Mr.  Childersleigh,  when  he 
started  for  his  holiday.  Now  they  began 
to  doubt  whether  these  vague  warnings  as 
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to  the  propriety  of  a  careful  supervision 
could  have  had  any  reference  to  the  Man- 
aging Director. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  like  about  Hemp- 
rigge,"  observed  Marxby  one  afternoon  to 
Schwartzchild,  as  they  left  a  Board  meeting 
in  company  ;  "  with  all  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of"  the  business,  he  sticks  so  closely  by 
the  Chairman's  ideas  in  all  he  does  or  says." 
Schwartzchild  hesitated. 

"  For  my  part,  I'm  not  sure  but  what 
Hemprigge  may  very  easily  carry  that  too 
far.  Childersleigh's  clever,  but  remember 
after  all  he's  only  gathering  his  experience  as 
he  goes  ;  and  there's  many  a  wrinkle  he  could 
pick  up  from  men  like  you  or  me  or  Hemp- 
rigge, who,  I  must  say,  goes  heart  and 
soul  about  his  work.  I'd  just  as  soon  Hemp- 
rigge didn't  follow  Childersleigh  so  blindly. 
That  other  50,000Z.  to-day  to  the  Smyrna 
Waterworks,  for  instance  —  I  could  see 
Hemprigge  was  far  from  clear  himself  about 
the  wisdom  of  locking-up  more  money  there. 
I  am  sure  I  am  not.  But  he  wouldn't  speak 
for  himself,  he  spoke  for  Childersleigh,  and 
the  loan's  approved." 

"  Well,  now,  I'd  much  sooner  stand  by 
Childersleigh's  judgment  in  a  matter  of  that 
sort,  sharp  as  Hemprigge  is  ;  depend  upon 
it  the  other  has  the  longer  head  of  the  two. 
The  Chairman  doesn't  let  our  money  go 
where  he  can't  lay  his  hands  on  it  if  need- 
ful ;  and  so  long  as  Hemprigge  knocks  un- 
der to  him,  I'll  knock  under  to  Hemprigge." 

"Humph!"  growled  Mr.  Schwartzchild 
dubiously,  as  he  nodded  to  Marxby  and 
turned  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Talent 
is  pretty  sure  to  find  its  level,  and  virtue 
sometimes  meets  its  reward,  even  in  this 
life.  AVith  all  his  loyalty  and  his  modesty, 
already  and  in  spite  of  himself,  Hemprigge 
was  recruiting  partisans  at  the  Board ; 
wresting  golden  opinions  even  from  the  de- 
voted admirers  of  his  leader. 

Mr.  Hemprigge's  was  an  excellently  reg- 
ulated mind,  and  although  it  divided  its  al- 
legiance between  love  and  mammon,  those 
conflicting  powers  were  constrained  to  com- 
promise their  mutual  hold  upon  it.  Love 
had  no  chance  with  its  sterner  rival  in  busi- 
ness hours ;  en  revanche,  away  from  Loth- 
bury,  it  reigned  pretty  absolutely  the  lord 
of  all.  The  moment  Mr.  Hemprigge  gave 
his  thoughts  the  reins,  they  careered  away 
like  winged  steeds  to  seek  his  heart  in  the 
highlands.  It  seemed  strange  the  tender 
passion  should  take  so  fast  a  grip  of  such  a 
man  without  making  him  utterly  its  slave 
at  all  seasons.  Had  he  an  iron  power  of 
self-control  he  could  exert  at  will ;  or  was 
he  happily  gifted  with  a  dual  nature  ?  How 
was  it  the  cool,  clear-headed  manager  of 
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the  Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey,  who  held 
steadily  as  ever  by  the  main  chance,  suf- 
fered as  by  enchantment  sudden  demorali- 
zation as  he  passed  out  at  its  portals  ?  The 
threshold  passed,  he  dropped  his  business- 
like burden  of  financial  cares,  but  only  to 
exchange  it  for  another  and  heavier  one, 
tied  up  with  the  fancies  of  a  penniless  girl. 

So  it  was,  however,  and  his  leisure 
moments  found  him  not  only  the  slave  of 
love,  but  the  prey  of  jealousy.  If  it  was 
bad  enough  to  picture  the  object  of  his 
attachment  removed  farther  than  ever  from 
himself,  it  was  still  worse  to  know  her  within 
the  reach  of  others.  Why  should  the  fruit 
that  all  his  disinterested  hopes  were  centred 
in  seem  less  tempting  to  those  who  bad  it 
ever  before  their  eyes,  who  possibly  had 
but  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  pluck  and 
to  enjoy?  The  thought  "working  in  his 
brain,"  came  as  near  to  conventional  mad- 
ness as  it  might  be  expected  to  do  with  a 
man  accustomed  to  govern  himself  by  the 
conventionalities.  His  hat  was  a  shade  less 
nicely  brushed,  the  broad  colours  of  his  cos- 
tume scarcely  so  artistically  adjusted,  the 
flowers  had  faded  and  fallen  from  his  but- 
ton-hole ;  above  all,  he  took  to  shunning 
the  circles  he  had  adorned,  and  betook  him- 
self to  solitary  dinners  and  meditations. 
It  was  easy  to  see  when  he  knitted  his  brow 
aud  fixed  his  gaze  that  he  was  rather  schem- 
ing for  the  future  than  deploring  the  present. 
The  friend  he  most  laid  himself  out  to  cul- 
tivate now-a-days  was  Purkiss  Childers- 
leigh, and  the  two  worthies  saw  a  good  deal 
of  each  other.  Hemprigge  went  to  dine 
not  unfrequently  with  Purkiss,  who  was 
keeping  solitary  house  at  "  The  Cedars," 
returning  the  hospitality  from  time  to  time 
either  at  his  rooms  or  at  the  "  Sandring- 
ham,"  a  club  recently  started,  whose  voucher 
for  exclusiveness  was  its  exorbitant  entry 
money  and  subscription. 

One  evening  he  closed  a  fit  of  musing 
with  a  long-drawn  breath,  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  a  look  of  decision.  "  By  Jove,  I'll  do 
it !  "  he  muttered ;  "  it  can't  hurt  my  show- 
ing him  part  of  my  hand,  and  I  don't  doubt 
I  may  bring  him  to  help  me."  And  next 
morning  Purkiss  found  a  message  from  his 
friend  waiting  him  at  "  Childersleighs," 
with  an  invitation  to  dinner  for  the  evening. 
Purkiss  accepted,  and  went,  and  rather  re- 
pented having  gone.  His  entertainer  — 
marvellous  thing  for  him  —  was  absent  and 
inattentive,  often  talking  at  random,  some- 
times barely  answering  at  all.  Purkiss  was 
irritated  and  showed  his  irritation.  After 
all,  he  condescended  when  he  stooped  to  be 
entertained  by  Mr.  Hemprigge,  and  he  had 
no  idea  of  being  repaid  by  slight. 
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"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Hemprigge,"  he 
broke  out  abruptly,  when  for  full  three  min- 
utes his  host  had  been  sitting  in  elaborate 
abstraction  and  speaking  silence.  "  Good 
evening,  I  see  I  keep  you  from  graver  busi- 
ness or  pleasanter  company." 

A  more  shrewd  observer  than  the  banker 
might  have  detected  something  of  histrionic 
effect  in  the  start  with  which  the  usually 
collected  Hemprigge  roused  himself,  in  the 
expansive  energy  with  which  he  cast  himself 
on  the  starched  bosom  of  his  friend. 

"  God  bless  me !  Childersleigh,  what 
ever  have  I  been  doing  ?  I  feel  I  owe  you 
a  thousand  apologies ;  I  must  have  been 
treating  you  most  shamefully,  and  making 
a  miserable  return  for  your  charity  in  giving 
me  your  society.  Well,  well,"  he  went  on, 
■with  a  melancholy  smile  and  most  taking 
candour,  while  his  drooping  eye  rested  in 
stealthy  steadiness  on  Purkiss,  "as  you 
ought  to  know,  there's  no  man  whose  friend- 
ship I  value  half  so  much  as  yours,  and  I 
can't  let  you  leave  me  under  a  misconcep- 
tion. Moreover,  its  no  use  whatever  try- 
ing to  deceive  your  perspicuity ;  it's  lost 
labour  throwing  dust  in  those  sharp  eyes  of 
yours.  You  must  see  that  I'm  put  out,  and 
if  you'll  only  consent  to  sit  down  again  and 
listen  to  me,  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

Purkiss  smoothed  his  ruffled  brow,  and 
with  a  bend  of  the  head,  intended  to  be 
half  stately,  half  encouraging,  resumed  his 
seat. 

"Yes,  you've  seen,  of  course,  there's 
something  bothering  me,  and  there's  no 
man  I  would  sooner  come  to  for  help  than 
yourself — help  in  the  way  of  advice,  I 
mean,"  he  added  hastily,  for  at  the  ominous 
word  Purkiss  had  shied  instinctively,  like  a 
horse  being  led  up  to  a  scarecrow.  "Yet 
I  don't  fancy,  clever  as  you  are,  Childers- 
leigh, you  would  ever  guess  the  causes  of 
my  trouble." 

Purkiss  rapidly  ran  over  in  his  mind  all 
the  probable  misfortunes,  from  simple  in- 
solvency to  an  indictment  for  perjury,  he 
I  could  imagine  as  threatening  his  accom- 
plished friend,  and  he  flushed  over  his  ears 
and  forehead  as  he  devoutly  wished  himself 
well  out  of  his  role  of  confidant. 

"No,  you'll  never  guess,  so  I  may  as 
well  speak  out  at  once.  It's  a  woman, 
that's  what  it  is." 

"  A  woman  !  "  Purkiss  ejaculated  hesitat- 
ingly, as  doubting  if  he  heard  aright,  while 
relief,  astonishment,  contempt  chased  them- 
selves successively  over  his  expressive 
countenance.  The  observant  Hemprigge 
saw  he  had  lowered  himself,  with  a  word, 
full  50  per  cent,  in  his  companion's  esteem ; 
but  he  read,  too,  in  the  air  of  genial  abau- 
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donment  with  which  that  gentleman  com- 
posed himself  to  listen,  that  he  might  be 
counted  on  more  confidently  up  to  a  certain 
point  now  that  he  had  been  disabused  of 
the  dread  of  any  excessive  strain  on  his 
friendship. 

"Yes,  I've  gone  and  fallen  over  head 
and  ears  in  love,  Childersleigh ;  and  the 
girl  has  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing." 

Purkiss  stared  upon  his  vis-a-vis  open- 
eyed.  Like  most  dull  men  he  had  a  ner- 
vous horror  of  mystification,  and  this  seemed 
a  mystification,  only  too  gross  and  palpable. 
Hitherto  he  had  entertained  a  profound  re- 
spect for  Hemprigge's  business  qualities, 
and  it  shocked  all  his  principles,  shook  his 
faith  in  human  nature  and  everything  else 
to  its  roots,  to  think  of  a  model  man  of 
business  falling  in  love  at  all.  For  himself, 
he  could  just  as  soon  have  imagined  him- 
self guilty  of  dropping  on  his  knees  on  the 
Lombard  Street  pavements  at  high  noon. 
And  with  a  girl  without  money !  Why, 
this  very  clever  fellow  must  be  touched  in 
the  brain :  and  here  he  was  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  in  which  Purkiss  had 
invested  largely.  His  features  were  elo- 
quent of  puzzled  uneasiness.  Hemprigge, 
apparently  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
ringed  fingers  that  were  beating  the  devil's 
tattoo  on  the  mahogany,  had  never  taken 
his  eyes  off  him  for  a  moment. 

"  It  doesn't  sound  rational,"  he  proceed- 
ed ;  "looks  much  more  like  insanity  than 
anything  else,  does  it  not  ?  But  you  must 
suspend  your  sound  judgment,  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh, till  you  hear  all.  Then,  possibly, 
it  may  not  appear  to  vou  altogether  so  fool- 
ish." 

"I  am  listening,  Mr.  Hemprigge,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Childersleigh  with  judicial  sol- 
emnity. The  last  three  minutes,  and  the 
rude  shock  the  one  had  given  the  other's 
respect,  had  well  nigh  undone  the  slow 
work  of  months,  and  already  replaced  the 
two  gentlemen  on  their  earlier  footing  of 
distant  ceremony. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  a  man  in 
your  position  —  in  your  great  position,"  he 
added,  seeing  Purkiss  sniff  pleasantly  at  the 
incense,  "  need  only  look  to  a  single  point 
in  marrying,  and  that,  I  need  hardly  say,  is 
money."  Purkiss  nodded  assentingly  and 
approvingly. 

"  With  a  self-made  man  there  are  other 
things  to  be  thought  of — things,  I  mean, 
of  course,  that  shall  turn  to  money  in  the 
long  run.  I  am  a  speculator  by  tempera- 
ment, I  admit  it  frankly ;  perhaps  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  say  there  may  be  less  able 
or  lucky  men."  Hemprigge  saw  it  was  high 
time  to  assert  himself  a  little,  for  Purkiss, 
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visibly  swelling  up  with,  importance,  was 
already  beginning  to  accept  the  other's  hu- 
mility much  too  complacently. 

After  a  slight  pause  he  went  on — "In 
my  opinion  there's  no  more  short-sighted 
fallacy  of  the  short-sighted  old  school  than  its 
absurd  principle  that  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  A  simple  apology  for  dul- 
ness,  rely  on  it.  Take  my  own  case.  I  could 
marry  a  woman  to-morrow  with  20,000Z. — 
80,000Z. —  perhaps  more,  and  what  should  I 
gain  by  it,  pray  ?  A  net  sum  in  cash  and  there 
an  end,  strictly  tied  up  by  settlement  more- 
over. Why  I  can  make  the  money  for  myself 
in  a  hand's  turn,  in  two  or  three  years  at  the 
outside.  But  if  I  marry  for  connection, 
trust  me  for  changing  the  connection  into 
position  and  credit,  and  I  say  it  boldly, 
credit  with  me  means  pretty  nearly  unlimit- 
ed means  of  helping  myself  and  my  friends 
as  well."  Thus  reminded  of  his  friend's 
money-making  talents,  Purkiss's  manner  in- 
clined once  more  to  the  friendly  and  confi- 
dential. 

"  You  took  me  aback  at  first,  Hemprigge, 
I  own ;  but  after  all  there  is  sense  in  what 
you  said,  as  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  taken 
for  granted.  You  could  never  dream  of 
marrying  for  nothing  —  not  such  a  fool. 
But  may  I  venture  to  ask  the  lady's  name  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that  —  Miss  Win- 
ter." 

"What!  Lucy  Winter,  did  you  say?" 
Purkiss  opened  his  eyes  wider  than  ever. 
"  And  how  or  where  in  all  the  world  do  you 
look  for  either  connection  or  credit  there  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  Childersleigh,  you  don't 
affect  not  to  see.  Is  she  not  a  dependant 
of  your  family,  the  protegee  and  distant  rela- 
tive of  Sir  Basil  Childersleigh  —  actually  a 
member  of  his  household  ?  But  let  me  tell 
you,  if  you  don't  know,  that  a  connection 
like  that  may  be  made  worth  a  very  great 
deal  to  a  man  like  me." 

"Well,  Hemprigge,"  returned  Purkiss 
complacently,  "  doubtless  you  know  best, 
and  I  suppose  you  understand  yowr  own 
business.  If  you  overrate  the  value  Miss 
Winter's  position  may  be  to  you,  that's 
your  look-out.  What  I  don't  see,  is  why 
you  should  come  to  me  for  either  help  or 
advice  in  the  matter.  Your  mind  seems 
made  up,  and  then,  charming  as  Miss  Win- 
ter may  be,  as  you  very  justly  remarked, 
she  has  not  a  shilling  to  bless  herself  with. 
You  don't  imagine  she  won't  jump  at  an 
offer  that  settles  her  so  comfortably  for 
life." 

"But  that  is  just  what  I  do  imagine. 
Girls  have  their  fancies.  Your  sister's 
friend  may  be  excused  for  forgetting  her 
own  position." 
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"  Perhaps  my  sister  spoils  her  ;  I've  often 
said  she  does  ;  but  although  you  are  in  love 
with  her  and  I  am  not,  yet  I  think  better  of 
her  intelligence  than  you  do.  Depend  upon 
it  you've  only  to  ask  and  to  have,"  and  Pur- 
kiss chuckled  in  his  contented  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  but  I  repeat 
that  I  don't." 

"  Surely  you  can't  have  been  fee'ling  your 
way  already  and  failing,"  returned  Purkiss, 
looking  narrowly  at  him. 

"No,  no,  nothing  of  that  sort,"  rejoined 
Hemprigge  hastily,  and  involuntarily  drop- 
ping his  eyes.  "  Only  when  a  man's  over 
eager  about  anything,  he  naturally  gets 
anxious,  I  suppose,  and  I  see  difficulties." 

"  I  don't.  But  you  think  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  you,  you  say.  Tell  me  how  I  may 
help  you,  and  if  I  can  I  will." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Childersleigh,  for 
this  new  proof  of  your  friendship !  You 
give  me  fresh  hope.  I  knew  if  I  could  get 
you  on  my  side  my '  cause  would  be  half 
gained." 

Mr.  Childersleigh  felt  by  no  means  so 
sanguine  on  that  score  as  his  friend.  He 
did  not  overrate  his  influence  in  his  family 
circle. 

"  With  a  fair  field,"  Hemprigge  proceed- 
ed slowly,  "  and  thanks  to  your  kind  invi- 
tations to  '  The  Cedars,'  I  ought  to 
win." 

"  A  fair  field  !  Why,  who  do  you  think  is 
going  to  interfere  with  you  ?  Do  you  mean 
my  sister  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  allude  to  Miss  Childersleigh 
just  then, 'although  I  fear  I  scarcely  stand 
so  high  in  her  good  graces  as  I  should  wish 
to  do." 

"  You  don't  fancy  there  are  rivals  in  the 
case  ?  "  and  Purkiss  laughed  unaffectedly. 
"  Why,  that  would  be  the  very  insanity  of 
jealousy,  my  good  fellow,  take  my  word  for 
it." 

Hemprigge  said  nothing. 

"  Oh,  you  have  a  rival  then  :  for  heaven's 
sake  name,  him,  and  put  me  out  of  suspense, 
for  I  shall  never  guess.  Perhaps  it  is  my 
father,  who  prepares  me  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  the  shape  of  a  mother-in-law.  At  least 
he  is  the  only  gentleman  I  know  with  a  ten- 
der feeling  for  the  lady  whose  opportuni- 
ties are  likely  to  make  him  dangerous." 

Hemprigge  did  not  seem  altogether  to 
appreciate  the  unwonted  facetiousness  of 
his  friend,  and  answered  gravely  and  rather 
sulkily, — 

"  There  may  be  another,  and  one  who 
knows  how  to  improve  his  opportunities  as 
well  as  most.  What  should  you  say  to  my 
worthy  chief?  I  fcfr  one   don't  undervalue 
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Mr.  Hugh  Childersleigh's  rivalry  in  love  or 
anything  else." 

He  had  succeeded  effectually  in  arrest- 
ing Purkiss's  attention  now.  That  gentle- 
man stared  across  at  him  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"Hemprigge  went  on  deliberately, 
"I  see  I  have  surprised  you,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  Mind,  I  don't  say  he  means 
anything  as  yet ;  indeed  I  am  quite  certain 
he  did  not  when  I  last  saw  them  together. 
But  I  could  see  what  he  was  blind  to  —  that 
she  was  something  less  than  indifferent  to 
him  —  and  who  can  tell  me  how  things  may 
be  working  round  down  there  ?  He's  the 
very  man  circumstances  might  tempt  to  a 
folly." 

"Nonsense,  HemprJgge ;  the  last  man  in 
the  world,  /  should  say." 

"Pardon  me,  Childersleigh,  you  don't 
know  him.  You  have  never  had  occasion 
to  watch  and  study  him  as  I  have.  He'll 
work  and  scheme,  and  scheme  and  work ; 
then  he  is  precisely  the  fellow  to  throw 
away  everything  for  a  woman  and  a  fancy. 
What's  that  play  —  All  for  Love,  or  the 
World  Well  Lost.  Worldly  as  he  is,  I  can 
imagine  Childersleigh  the  hero  of  a  piece 
like  that.  I  repeat  I  can  figure  circum- 
stances that  would  make  Miss  Winter's  po- 
sition —  she'd  be  as  much  of  a  drag  on  him 
as  she  would  be  a  help  to  me  —  an  irresisti- 
ble temptation  to  him  to  dafy  and  scanda- 
lize the  world  he  seemed  to  live  and  la- 
bour for." 

"  Granting  it  to  be  possible,  which  I 
don't,  you  must  know,  that  nothing  is  more 
unlikely.  You  do  Miss  Winter  injustice. 
I  am  sure  she  is  far  too  shrewd  to  wait  for 
miracles ;  she  won't  miss  the  shadow  for 
the  substance." 

"  You  are  so  very  sensible  yourself,  Chil- 
dersleigh, you  can't  conceive  other  people 
doing  foolish  things.  She  has  always  had 
some  romantic  notion  of  what  he  did  for 
her  at  the  time  old  Miss  Childersleigh  died, 
and  that  confounded  grand  seigneur  air  of 
his  is  just  the  thing  to  fool  a  woman."  To 
thisPurkiss  answered  nothing.  He  sat  ab- 
stracted, as  Hemprigge  had  done  earlier  in 
the  evening.  These  unexpected  confi- 
dences had  taken  him  aback  and  landed  him 
in  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  there  was 
nothing  he  would  have  liked  better  than  to 
see  Hugh  compromise  his  brilliant  reputa- 
tion for  sagacity  and  mar  his  great  pros- 
pects by  a  foolish  marriage,  but  with  all  the 
faith  he  felt  in  Hemprigge's  perspicacity, 
the  idea  seeemed  at  once  too  wild  and 
pleasing  ever  to  realize  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  could  help  Hemprigge  to 
the  lady,  he  should  earn  a  gratitude  which 


might  show  itself  in  many  profitable  ways  : 
he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  paining 
Maude,  who,  however  much  she  might  dis- 
like it,  would  scarcely  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  opposing  herself  to  a  match  so  eli- 
gible :  and  especially  if  there  were  any 
shadow  of  truth  in  Hemprigge's  suspicions, 
the  marriage  could  not  fail  to  irritate  Hugh 
intensely,  although  possibly  at  the  cost  of 
trouble  between  him  and  the  managing  Di- 
rector.   "  However  that's  Hemprigge's 

own  look-out,"  he  thought ;  and  tben  he 
added  aloud,  — 

"Well,  Hemprigge,  whether  or  not  you 
alarm  yourself  unnecessarily  about  Hugh, 
makes  little  difference  to  me.  As  I  said,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  help  you,  if  you  will 
only  show  me  how.  As  it  happens,  I  go 
down  to  Scotland  in  a  day  or  two,  so  at 
any  rate  I  can  report  how  the  land  lies ; 
and  when  my  people  return  to  town  you 
must  come  often  to  '  The  Cedars '  and  fight 
your  own  battle." 

"  The  very  thing  I  should  have  asked  of 
you  if  I  had  dared.  What  I  want  is  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  her  before  anything  oc- 
curs to  bring  Childersleigh  to  know  his  own 
mind.  Then  I  hope  I  may  count  on  your 
influence  with  your  father  later  if  the  young 
lady  gives  her  assent." 

"Certainly,"  mused  Purkiss,  absent 
again.  "  Look  here,  Hemprigge,"  he  went 
on,  after  a  pause,  "  I'll  do  something  more 
for  you  if  you  like.  Find  an  excuse  and 
run  down  with  me  to  Killoden.  Arrange 
some  urgent  business  for  the  benefit  of  my 
father  and  Hugh  —  tell  the  young  lady  what 
you  please.  Women  like  that  sort  of  thing, 
they  tell  me  ;  though,  thank  heaven,  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  anything  at  all  abou*.  it. 
Chivalrous  and  all  that.  Then  strike  while 
the  iron's  hot." 

The  pleasing  hope  of  preparing  a  mauvais 
coup  right  and  left,  of  doing  an  evil  turn 
to  his  sister  and  kinsman,  and  arranging 
them  a  disagreeable  surprise,  was  like  an 
inspiration  for  Purkiss,  wonderfully  bright- 
ening his  faculties. 

"Eh  —  what?  That  would  be  a  bold 
step  indeed  —  too  bold,  I  fear  —  and  might 
give  Childersleigh  the  alarm.  He  is  so  di- 
abolically distrustful.  Yet  after  all,  he 
must  know  what  I  intend,  sooner  or  later ; 
and  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better.  He'll 
be  the  more  unprepared.  As  for  a  pre- 
text, I  have  a  dozen  excellent  ones  ready 
to  my  hand.  He  won't  be  deceived,  I 
daresay;  but  I  can't  help  that,  we  must 
risk  something  at  every  game." 

Hemprigge  had  insensibly  glided  into  an 
unfriendly  tone  in  speaking  of  the  absent 
chairman.     It  might  be  born  of  the  thought 
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of  their  possible  rivalry  ;  perhaps  he  felt  it 
gave  him  his  best  hold  on  the  sympathies 
of  Purkiss. 

"Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  matters 
that  ought  to  be  discussed  quietly  between 
us,"  he  went  on,  gravely  ;  "  matters  where 
my  own  judgment  runs  counter  to  what  I 
suspect  his  to  be,  and  much  too  compli- 
cated and  delicate  to  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed by  letter.     You  start,  you  say " 
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"  The  evening  of  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

"  As  luck  will  have  it,  there's  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  that  very  day,  and  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  shall  be  the  arranging  a 
satisfactory  apology  for  my  chief.  Again 
a  thousand  thanks,  Childersleigh ;  you 
shall  not  find  me  ungrateful.  To  Wed- 
nesday evening  then,  and  at  Euston 
Square." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE   APPLES    OF    DISCORD. 

Some  days  later,  and  a  chorus  from  the 
"  Kennels,"  a  grinding  of  wheels  on  the 
gravel,  followed  by  a  peal  at  the  bell,  dis- 
turbed four  gentlemen  dallying  over  a  late 
luncheon  at  Killoden  —  George  and  Hugh 
Childersleigh,  Lord  Rushbrook,  and  Mc- 
Alpine.  The  rain  was  descending  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  party  were  close  prisoners,  and 
the  resources  of  the  day  had  to  be  econo- 
mized. 

"Who  the  deuce  have  we  here?"  said 
Hugh,  drawing  back  his  chair;  "visitors, 
and  on  a  day  like  this  ?  " 

"It  looks  like  it,"  yawned  Rushbrook; 
"  that  bell  rings  the  death-knell  of  your 
afternoon  rubber,  McAlpine." 

"  No  doubt  whatever  about  an  arrival. 
I  can  hear  them  peeling  now  in  the  hall. 
Well,  here  goes  to  do  the  hospitable,"  said 
George,  rising  deliberately  and  moving  very 
leisurely  towards  the  door.  At  that  moment 
it  was  flung  open,  and  disclosed  his  brother 
standing  on  the  threshold. 

"  What,  you  here,  Purkiss  ?  this  is  an  un- 
expected pleasure." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  then,"  re- 
torted Purkiss,  shortly,  by  no  means  over- 
charmed  at  the  sight  of  the  party  in  posses- 
sion, none  of  whom  he  greatly  cared  for. 
He  embraced  them  in  a  somewhat  cavalier 
bow,  returned  with  about  equal  cordiality, 
as  he  observed  to  George,  "  My  father  must 
have  got  my  letter  yesterday  morning." 

"  I  daresay  he  did ;  but,  as  it  happens, 
he  is  away  from  home.  Did  not  the  ser- 
vants tell  you  ?  " 

"  No,  confound  them  ;  at  least  they  mut- 
tered something  I  didn't  listen  to.  Where 
is  Sir  Basil  gone  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  spend  a  week  with  Huskisson 
at  Ardmore." 

"  He  hasn't  taken  the  girls  with  him?  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  has;  they'll  be  equally 
surprised  and  gratified  to  learn  you  regret- 
ted it." 

"Pshaw!  Oh,  by  the  way,"  rejoined 
Purkiss,  seemingly  rather  inconsequently, 
"  I've  got  Hemprigge  here  with  me.  I  had 
quite  forgotten  him ;  but  he  came  to  see 
you,  Hugh,  on  important  business.  Really 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Hemprigge,"  he  went 
on,  turning  towards  the  passage;  "the 
truth  is,  I  was  annoyed,  for  your  sake,  at 
finding  we  had  missed  my  father." 

Hemprigge  entered,  rather  black  from  his 
unceremonious  reception  and  the  cold  news 
that  had  reached  his  ears.  With  all  his  well- 
tried  composure  he  started,  and  was  visibly 
put  out  when   he  found  himself  face  to  face 


with  the  occupants  of  the  room.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  deal  with  Hugh  embarrassed 
by  an  uneasy  conscience,  but  to  have  the 
sarcastic  Rushbrook,  the  shrewd  McAlpine 
for  witnesses  of  the  awkward  meeting,  was 
a  veritable  trick  of  the  Evil  One.  George 
Childersleigh,  however,  came  forward  with 
much  courtesy  to  do  the  honours,  and  atone 
for  his  tardy  welcome  by  an  extra  display  of 
cordial  hospitality.  Hemprigge  clung  to 
his  proffered  hand  like  a  drowning  man,  ex- 
hausting himself  in  elaborate  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  civil  commonplaces.  He  felt 
Hugh  was  looking  on  in  an  impatience  none 
the  less  intense  that  he  contrived  to  smother 
its  outward  signs  ;  that  he  was  watching  ter- 
rier-like to  spring  upon  him  for  explana- 
tions. But,  at  all  hazards,  Hemprigge 
must  collect  his  thoughts,  and  he  found  his 
thoughts  strangely  slow  to  gather  them- 
selves at  his  call. 

At  last  Hugh  lost  all  patience  and  inter- 
fered :  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  dragged 
him  off  to  the  window,  with  an  "  Excuse 
me  if  I  claim  precedence  of  the  luncheon 
and  other  people  for  a  moment's  tete-a-tete, 
but  we  are  all  friends  here,  and  all  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  Credit  Foncier."  The 
truth  was,  he  fancied  nothing  short  of  im- 
minent disaster  could  have  brought  Hemp- 
rigge there,  and  that  gentleman's  evident 
reluctance  to  break  the  news  confirmed  him 
in  the  idea.  "  Well,  Hemprigge,"  he  whis- 
pered, "what  has  gone  wrong  —  out  with 
it,  man  —  let  me  know  the  worst?  " 

At  that  moment,  fond  of  money  as  Mr. 
Hemprigge  was,  he  felt  he  would  have  given 
a  trifle  to  be  back  in  Lothbury. 

"Oh,  nothing  wrong  ;  nothing  whatever, 
Mr.  Childersleigh,"  he  stammered.* 

"  If  so,  why  should  you  be  here  ?  Come, 
come,  Hemprigge,  don't  play  the  child. 
You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  certain  I 
can  bear  the  worst  you  have  to  tell." 

"But  upon  my  life,  Mr.  Childersleigh," 
repeated  Hemprigge,  more  awkwardly  em- 
barrassed than  before  —  it  was  strange  the 
ascendancy  the  one  man  had  established  in 
the  other,  since  those  earlier  days  when 
Hemprigge  rather  figured  as  patron  — 
"  Upon  my  life,  and  I  pledge  you  my  sol- 
emn 'word  on  it,  there  is  no  misfortune  what- 
ever. It  was  only  that  Bulgarian  Irriga- 
tion scheme :  I  felt  I  ought  to  talk  it  over 
with  you  in  person,  and  the  prudence  of 
making  any  further  advances  in  the  mean- 
time in  the  harbour  works  at ■" 

"  And  this  is  really  the  case,  sir?  This 
is  absolutely  all  ?  " 

"As  I  have  had  the  honour  of  assuring 
you,  sir,"  returned  Hemprigge,  with  a  strong 
effort  at  rallying  himself,  and  stopping  his 
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being  ridden  over  rough-shod  in  tbis  author- 
itative  fashion  ;  but  be  sunk  bis  eyes  before 
Childersleigh's  cold,  steady  stare. 

"  When  I  left  my  post,"  resumed  Chil- 
dersleigh —  "  and  it  was  very  much  at  your 
persuasion  —  it  was  on  the  distinct  assur- 
ance that  you  should  attend  personally  to 
all  business  in  my  absence.  Therefore  noth- 
ing short  of  a  matter  of  life  and  death  should 
have  brought  you  here." 

"  The  circumstances " 

Childersleigh  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel. 
"Now,  George,  I  shall  hand  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge  over  to  your  hospitality.  I  see  you 
look  anxious,  McAlpine,  and  well  you  may  ; 
but  set  your  mind  at  rest.  Everything  is 
going  prosperously,  and  it  was  nothing  but 
a  most  sensitive  excess  of  care  for  our  in- 
terests that  sent  Mr.  Hemprigge  on  bis 
journey  to  the  north." 

One  by  one,  the  four  other  gentlemen 
sauntered  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  new 
arrivals  to  their  meal. 

"  I'm  really  sorry,  Hemprigge,  I  should 
have  brought  you  so  far  on  a  wild-goose 
chase,"  began  Purkiss,  who,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, was  greatly  vexed  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  ;'  None  the  less  so,  that  it  seems 
to  have  excited  some  unpleasantness  be- 
tween you  and  that  most  overbearing  chief 
of  yours." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Childersleigh.  Per- 
haps he  may  find  he  has  the  greater  reason 
for  regret  in  the  long  run." 

"I  pray  it  may  be  so;  but  then  to  miss 
the  ladies  after  all  your  trouble." 

"Of  a  piece  with  my  luck  through  all 
that  business,"  returned  Hemprigge  gloom- 
ily. "However,  one  thing  is  gained;  the 
party  here  appears  to  be  broken  up,  and 
when  they  come  up  to  town " 

"  Which  they  will  in  a  very  few  weeks  at 
latest.  You  shall  come  to  '  The  Cedars ' 
as  often  as  you  please,  and  manage  matters 
as  you  please.  So  cheer  up  and  help  your- 
self to  sherry." 

"  Well,  what  brought  him  here,  Chil- 
dersleigh, if  it's  a  fair  question?"  McAl- 
pine broke  out,  when  Hugh  joined  him  in 
another  room. 

"  A  perfectly  fair  question,  but  one  I 
can't  answer.  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  it  was 
not  the  Bulgarian  Irrigation  loan,  as  he 
says." 

"Possibly  be  has  some  of  the  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  vices  of  our  common  nature," 
suggested  Rushbrook;  "  and  simply  wanted 
a  holiday.  There,  I  must  confess,  I  should 
sympathize  with  him." 

Hugh  shook  his  head.  "Hemprigge  is  as 
little  given  to  holiday-making  as  any  man  I 
know ;  and  this  is  the  last  time  or  place  he'd 


have  taken  one.  No,  be  had  some  pressing 
reason  of  bis  own  for  coming  —  and  row  it 
becomes  simple  matter  of  business  to  find  it 
out,  as  I  infallibly  shall  before  many  weeks 
are  over,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  When  can  you  spare  me  an  hour,  Chil- 
dersleigh ?  "  began  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation softly,  when,  a  little  later,  Purkiss 
ushered  him  into  the  morning-room.  He 
had  recovered  all  his  composure,  with  bis 
usual  manner  of  familiar  deference. 

Hugh  look  at  his  watch.  '■  As  it  chances, 
I  have  precisely  the  hour  you  ask  at  your 
disposal,  Mr.  Hemprigge.  At  four  the  car- 
riage comes  to  the  door  that  takes  me  to 
Scalltown  —  unless,  indeed,  I  can  offer  you 
a  seat  in  it ;  or  will  the  business  keep  till 
we  meet  in  Lothbury  ?  " 

"You  leave  Killoden  then?  " 

"  Yes,  for  London.  I  sleep  in  Scalltown 
to-night;  take  leave  of  Sir  Basil  to-morrow 
morning  —  he  is  staying  with  a  friend  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  go  on  by  the  afternoon 
train." 

All  the  composure  Hemprigge  had  mus- 
tered was  gone  again.  The  undisguised 
contempt  with  which  Hugh  disposed  of  his 
pretence  of  important  business,  the  jealousy 
excited  by  his  expressed  intention  of  taking 
leave  of  the  ladies  —  who  would  go  a  yard 
out  of  his  way  to  say  good-by  to  Sir  Basil  ? 
—  not  only  made  him  lose  his  temper,  but 
eager  to  show  he  had  lost  it.  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge, in  short,  was  fairly  upset  with  his 
plans,  and  so  in  a  measure  was  Hugh  Chil- 
dersleigh ;  and  for  once  the  two  men  mutu- 
ally forgot  themselves,  and  showed  each 
other  their  hands.  Hemprigge  replied 
shortly,  — 

"  You  must  be  judge  in  the  last  resort, 
Mr.  Childersleigh,  of  what  is  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Company.  You  treat  as  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence  the  business  that 
seemed  to  me  worth  a  most  inconvenient 
journey.  Very  well ;  the  responsibility  rests 
with  you,  and  I  leave  it  there,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  say  —  here  at  least.  For 
your  kind  offer  of  a  seat,  as  you  have  done 
so  much  to  lighten  my  mind,  I  shall  decline 
it.  I  stay  here  to-night  as  Mr.  Purkiss's 
guest,  and  to-morrow  go  southward  by  the 
other  coast.  They  tell  me  the  scenery  is 
magnificent." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  returned  Hugh 
negligently,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  his 
subordinate,  now  openly  insubordinate  for 
the  first  time  ;  yet  he  scarcely  regretted  the 
event  that  had  changed  faint  suspicion  into 
something  approaching  certainty.  At  that 
moment  he  decided  Hemprigge  was  danger- 
ous—  if  he  were  so,  it  was  far  better  he 
had  sprung  his  rattles. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE   OTTOMAN   LOAN. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  no  one 
who  had  assisted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Chairman  and  Managing  Director  on  their 
return  to  town,  could  have  guessed  the 
terms  on  which  they  parted.  Each  knew 
the  other  too  well  to  be  apprehensive  of 
any  awkwardness,  and  they  met  accordingly 
on  a  perfectly  unembarrassed  footing.  Their 
relations  were  altered,  of  course,  and  now 
Childersleigh  could  congratulate  himself  on 
the  absence  of  the  friendly  familiarity  he 
had  broken  himself  to  tolerate.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  commonplace  re- 
marks interchanged  when  they  were  alone, 
as  simple  matter  of  precaution  against  their 
finding  themselves  together  in  company, 
their  conversation  limited  itself  strictly  to 
business ;  but  it  was  conducted  with  much 
civility,  and  an  apparent  absence  of  all  dis- 
trust and  reserve.  Hemprigge  was  far  too 
clever  to  continue  cordial ;  even  had  it  been 
more  imprudent,  perhaps  he  would  have 
indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  being  dis- 
tant with  the  man  he  had  cause  to  hate. 
But,  in  truth,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
coolness  was  his  wisest  tactics.  He  might 
easily  convince  Childersleigh  his  individual 
interests  guaranteed  his  fidelity  to  those  of 
the  business  ;  he  could  never  hope  to  per- 
suade him  again  of  his  personal  devotion. 

Those  meetings  of  the  Court  now-a-days 
gave  Childersleigh  some  uneasiness,  caused 
him  sometimes  to  think  remorsefully  of  the 
pleasant  Capua,  where  he  had  whiled  away 
a  full  month  of  his  precious  time.  He  tried 
to  set  it  down  to  his  own  over-susceptibility, 
yet  a  succession  of  little  incidents  told  him 
bis  influence  was  imperilled,  if  not  shaken; 
that  he  was  something  less  than  the  autocrat 
he  had  been.  Men  who  used  to  hear  his 
opinions  only  to  assent,  now,  while  he  was 
speaking,  cast  involuntary  glances  at  Hemp- 
rigge. That  gentleman  may  have  looked 
more  than  he  said,  but  somehow  discussions 
arose  oftener  than  of  old,  and  were  more 
prolonged.  When  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
express  his  views,  although  he  generally 
ended  by  subscribing  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Governor,  yet  it  was  only  after  a  most 
flattering  review  and  forcible  statement  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who  had  opposed  them. 
Right  or  wrong,  Childersleigh  came  to  the 
conclusion  his  old  ally  was  secretly  working 
against  him  ;  and  he  began  to  apprehend 
that  these  new-born  feelings  might  even 
blind  Hemprigge  to  his  own  good"  and  the 
Company's.  Moreover,  in  his  self-confi- 
dence, Childersleigh  believed  that  the  nearer 
he  came  to  a  dictatorship,  the  more  likely 
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he  was  to  win  his  great  match.  What 
chance  would  his  best  speed  have  against 
the  steady  advance  of  Time  towards  the 
goal  that  both  were  nearing,  if  clever  fel- 
lows like  this  accursed  Hemprigge  took  ta 
getting  in  his  way,  perhaps  even  tripping 
him  up  ?  Hemprigge's  work  was  done,  and 
he  would  gladly  have  cast  him  aside ;  but 
for  that  he  acknowledged  it  was  too  soon  or 
too  late.  "  He  came  in  with  me,  he  is  zeal- 
ous, he  has  brought  them  all  to  believe  in 
him,  and  with  great  reason ;  for,  to  give 
him  his  due,  he's  an  exceedingly  sharp  fel- 
low. To  remove  him  then,  as  yet  at  least, 
is  out  of  the  question  ;  I  could  scarcely  ask 
even  Rushbrook  or  McAlpine  to  second  me 
in  it.  No,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is,  to 
hand  him  back  quietly  to  the  second  place, 
to  show  them  all  he  has  neither  strength 
nor  pretension  to  match  himself  with  me ; 
and,  by-and-by,  when  I  regain  my  strength, 
if  I  still  think  him  worth  the  breaking  — 
why,  I'll  do  it." 

If  Childersleigh  saw  in  the  breach  between 
him  and  Hemprigge  a  faint  speck  against 
the  bright  blue  sky,  no  one  else  could  de- 
tect the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Never  had  the 
Company  promised  more  brilliantly ;  al- 
though that,  indeed,  might  have  been  said 
of  it  on  each  successive  day  since  it  flashed 
up  meteor-like  from  its  creator's  brain.  Its 
career  had  been  one  of  unchecked  advance 
as  registered  by  the  voice  of  commercial 
opinion,  and  tested  by  those  presumably 
infallible  barometers  —  the  share-lists.  It 
had  ridden  buoyantly  on  the  swelling  flood 
of  prosperity,  that  on  its  broad  bosom  was 
bearing  thousands  to  wealth.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  history,  England  began  to  awake 
to  some  glimmering  knowledge  of  the  un- 
suspected depth  of  her  resources.  Credit 
inflated  itself  like  a  monster  balloon,  floating 
to  giddy  heights  the  elastic  car  that  seemed 
to  have  places  for  every  one.  The  soft 
breezes  that  wafted  it  sat  steady  as  trade- 
winds  in  fair  quarters,  and  up  in  those 
spheres  the  atmosphere  was  so  exhilarating 
that  none  were  found  to  doubt  the  success 
of  the  voyage.  Confidence  was  contagious, 
growing  to  temerity  with  all,  to  madness 
with  some.  The  cool  Childersleigh  kept 
his  head  far  better  than  most ;  but,  breath- 
ing the  air  he  did,  it  was  impossible  mortal 
man  should  altogether  escape  the  prevailing 
epidemic.  Nor  was  he  quite  so  much  of  a 
free  agent  as  he  had  been;  and,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  three-fourths  of  his  officers 
and  all  his  crew  were  more  or  less  intoxicat- 
ed. Men  had  taken  to  accepting  liabili- 
ties as  lightly  as  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner, and  the  country  was  pledging  itself 
pleasantly  and  easily  for  sums  that  would 
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have  drained  the  strong  boxes  of  the  world. 
In  spite  of  yourself,  you  were  hurried  along 
with  the  rest ;  if  you  made  a  bold  effort  to 
be  singular,  and  tried  steering  by  your  na- 
tive caution,  you  were  altogether  out  of  the 
race,  and  might  as  well  drop  your  anchor 
where  you  were.  Nearly  all  that  man  in 
his  position  could  do,  it  must  be  confessed 
Childersleigh  did.  He  carefully  looked  out 
for  shoal  water,  with  its  ugly  sunken  reefs, 
and  kept  his  eye  upon  the  sky,  ready  to 
strike  his  sails  at  the  first  warnings  of  the 
storm.  He  never  shared  the  common  illu- 
sion, or  believed  in  the  arrival  of  a  com- 
mercial millennium.  He  knew  what  others 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  —  that  these  fa- 
vouring gales  could  not  possibly  last  for- 
ever. The  best  he  hoped  for  was  to  use 
them  while  he  might,  and  guard  against 
danger  when  they  changed. 

The  Company's  transactions  were  enor- 
mous, swelling  and  spreading  every  day. 
The  schemes  it  gave  birth  to,  or  fostered, 
proved  each  of  them  a  fresh  mine  to  its 
lucky  shareholders.  The  handsome  promo- 
tion money  was  but  a  modest  proportion  of 
the  gain  each  new  connection  brought.  The 
dividends  declared  would  have  seemed  fab- 
ulous to  any  of  the  generations  that  had 
speculated  and  ruined  themselves  since  the 
bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ;  yet  the 
grasping  shareholders  grumbled  at  the  sums 
the  prudence  of  the  Directors  insisted  on 
setting  aside  for  the  reserve.  Nay,  more  : 
the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey 
seemed  likely  not  only  to  be  a  triumphant 
success  financially,  but  to  be  really  the 
great  moral  engine  Dr.  Silke  Reynardson 
had  fondly  dreamed.  The  Reverend  Doc- 
tor, by  the  way,  had  attempted  to  get  up  a 
cabal  to  carry  larger  dividends  and  smaller 
reserves  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Directors 
had  outvoted  him  by  an  immense  majority. 
However,  that  eloquent  divine  might  con- 
sole himself  by  seeing  his  philanthropic  as- 
pirations in  a  fair  way  of  fulfilment.  San- 
guine politicians  already  spoke  of  the  Com- 
pany as  a  lever  that  might  be  advantageous- 
ly employed  for  the  permanent  elevation  of 
the  Turkish  Empire ;  for  sapping  and  shak- 
ing the  outworks  Russia,  with  her  Pansla- 
vonic  propaganda,  sought  to  push  across  the 
Danube.  Already  with  its  affiliated  societies 
the  Credit  Foncier  was  hard  at  work,  drain- 
ing and  irrigating ;  changing  swamps  into 
cornfields,  and  deserts  into  market-gardens  ; 
running  up  new  quarters  in  Constantinople, 
with  flushed  drains,  and  gas  and  water  — 
Western  luxuries  —  all  laid  on.  It  was 
deepening  harbours  and  throwing  out  break- 
waters in  the  Euxine ;  improving  agricul- 
ture  and   extending   commerce ;  snatching 


trader  and  peasant  alike  from  the  beaks  and 
claws  of  the  money-lending  harpies  who 
tore  at  the  vitals  of  legitimate  enterprise. 
—  And  all  this  done  for"  a  consideration  ;'" 
and  indeed  a  very  handsome  one.  Finally, 
the  elder  moneyed  establishments  connected 
with  the  East  paid  their  young  rival  the 
compliment  of  being  outrageously  jealous  of 
it  —  an  apparently  adverse  circumstance  of 
which  Childersleigh  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage, as  he  contrived  somehow  or  other  to 
do  of  most  things. 

The  financial  advisers  of  the  Sultan  had 
determined,  for  the  twentieth  time,  "defi- 
nitely to  place  the  debt  of  the  Empire  on  a 
satisfactory  footing.11  This  time  it  was  a 
question  of  a  new  20,000,000Z.  loan ;  the 
rumours  of  the  arrangement  echoed  through 
all  the  Bourses  of  Europe,  and  naturally 
were  made  matter  of  special  interest  and 
curiosity  with  the  Court  of  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier and  Mobilier  of  Turkey.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  weekly  meeting :  the  doors  of  the 
Court-room  had  closed  on  that  august  body, 
and  its  members,  withdrawn  beyond  the 
range  of  vulgar  eyes  and  ears,  were  dispos- 
ing of  the  varied  business  before  them  in  a 
sans-fagon  manner  that  might  have  scandal- 
ized the  uninitiated. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  anything  fresh  about 
this  loan  ?  "  began  Schwartzchild. 

"Why,  yes;  it's  settled  at  last,  Hemp- 
rigge  assures  me,"  replied  McAlpine,  taking 
the  word  —  Childersleigh  sat  silent,  busy 
apparently  with  his  memorandum-book  — 
"  all  settled.  Tell  them  what  you  told  me, 
Hemprigge  ;  you  can  rely  on  your  informa- 
tion, I  suppose? " 

"Unquestionably,  I  should  say;  and  I 
think  you  would  agree  with  me  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  give  you  my  informant's  name  — 
which,  unluckily,  I  am  not.  It's  for  20,- 
000,000Z.,  as  we  understood;  the  Bospho- 
rus  Bank  has  got  it,  as  we  expected ;  the 
preliminaries  and  main  points  are  all  ar- 
ranged ;  the  details  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

"  The  terms  ?  " 

"  A  Six  per  Cent.  Stock  at  67." 

"  Security  ?  " 

"  Crown  lands  in  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and 
Epirus ;  Port-dues  of  Smyrna,  Beyrout, 
Tripoli,  Alexandretta ;  salt-monopoly  for 
Syria,  &c,"  ran  off  Hemprigge,  glibly. 

"  I  haven't  the  remotest  conception  what 
may  be  the  worth  of  that  guarantee,  or  the 
meaning  of  half  its  items ;  but,  if  it  covers 
the  loan  satisfactorily,  it  seems  to  me  it 
ought  to  be  an  excellent  affair." 

"  Unquestionably  —  most  undoubted- 
ly." 

"  Then  I  suppose  the  sooner  we  sound 
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the  Bank  about  letting  us  have  our  share  in 
it  the  better.  Indeed,  I  wonder  the  ad- 
vances have  not  come  from  them.  Eh,  Mr. 
Governor,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  it's  a  very  gratifying  sign  of  the 
times,  and  a  proof  the  more  of  our  prosper- 
ity. The  Bosphorus  is  jealous  of  us,  that's 
all." 

"  They  can't  well  refuse  to  let  us  join 
them." 

"  They  will  refuse,  however,  I  suspect. 
As  you  very  justly  remarked,  if  they  had 
wished  for  our  co-operation,  the  "tender 
would  have  come  from  them,  and  come  al- 
ready. But,  in  my  opinion,  the  Bank  will 
never  arrange  this  loan  at  all." 

"What  do  you  say,  Hemprigge?"  said 
Schwartzchild,  turning  to  that  gentleman. 
"You  seem  to  know  more  about  this  busi- 
ness than  any  of  us." 

"Mr.  Childersleigh  maybe  right,  as  he 
usually  is,"  said  Hemprigge,  bowing  defer- 
entially to  the  Governor ;  "  although  here  I 
must  venture  to  a  certain  extent  to  differ 
from  him.  Assuredly  they  do  not  want  us  ; 
but  then,  pardon  me,  is  there  not  a  differ- 
ence between  their  declining  to  make  pro- 
posals to  us  and  their  refusing  our  overtures 
if  we  made  them  discreetly  ?" 

"It  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy  on 
our  part,"  rejoined  Childersleigh,  "  court- 
ing a  rebuff  or  giving  them  the  occasion  to 
boast  we  had  done  so." 

"It  will  be  an  excellent  affair,  as  Mr. 
Schwartzchild  said  —  profitable,  very  profit- 
able and  creditable  too,"  murmured  Hemp- 
rigge, as  if  to  himself,  yet  quite  loud  enough 
to  be  overheard. 

"  So  it  would  be,  and  a  monstrous  pity, 
moreover,  to  let  the  chance  slip.  Eh, 
Thornhill,  what  do  you  say  ?  "  said  Schwartz- 
child. taking  up  the  Manager's  soliloquy  and 
turning  to  one  of  the  merchant  directors 
from  the  City,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
few  words. 

"  I  must  say  I  rather  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Schwartzchild.  After  all,  business  is  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  the 
right  to  compromise  the  profits  of  the  con- 
cern and  the  interest  of  our  shareholders  for 
the  sake  of  a  scruple  of  delicacy,  however 
worthy  of  respect." 

"  I  assure  you  it  was  quite  as  much  from 
policy  as  from  pride  I  spoke  as  I  did,"  re- 
turned Childersleigh.  "  My  idea  is,  if  we 
respect  ourselves  and  teach  others  to  respect 
us,  it  will  pay  us  best  in  the  long  run."  He 
looked  round  the  table.  Even  the  rare 
assents  to  his  proposition  were  given  coldly 
and  reluctantly.  It  was  very  clear  he  did 
not  carry  the  sense  of  the  meeting  with  him  — 
another  hint  to  him  that  times  had  changed. 


He  bit  his  lip  and  made  an  effort  over  him- 
self. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  see  you  don't  feel 
as  I  do ;  therefore,  in  the  circumstances, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  course 
we  have  to  follow.  Which  of  you  charges 
himself  with  the  business  ?  In  the  circum- 
stances the  advances  must  be  made,  of 
course,  quietly  and  unofficially." 

"  No  man  could  manage  it  like  yourself, 
Childersleigh,"  rejoined  Thornhill;  "but 
that,  I  suppose,  we  cannot  expect,  feeling 
as  you  do." 

"  No,  really  you  must  excuse  me.  Inde- 
pendently of  not  caring  to  expose  myself 
to  the  rebuff  I  foresee,  I  cannot  afford," 
he  added,  smilingly,  "  to  compromise  my 
reputation  for  tact  by  the  failure  a  half- 
hearted advocacy  would  invite." 

"Then  had  not  Mr.  Hemprigge  better 
undertake  it?  "  suggested  Schwartzchild. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hemprigge,  hastily; 
"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Governor 
is  right  in  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  delicacy,  and  certainly  I  have  not 
the  pretension  of  succeeding  when  he  fears 
failure.  Besides,  it  should  be  undertaken 
by  some  one  of  us  who  has  personal  con- 
nections with  the  Board  of  the  Bosphorus, 
—  Mr.  McAlpine,  perhaps;  I  believe  he 
is  intimate  with  old  Mr.  Brounker,  the 
late  Member  of  Council  at  Calcutta.  Mr. 
Brounker,  I  happen  to  know,  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  the  matter." 

"I'd  much  rather  you  gave  the  commis- 
sion to  any  one  else,"  returned  McAlpine. 
"  I've  no  faith  whatever  in  my  own  powers 
of  negotiation  ;  and  although  Brounker  and 
I  are  old  friends,  he's  apt  to  be  short,  and 
sure  to  be  peppery.  However,  Childers- 
leigh, as  I  tell  you  cordially,  in  my  opinion 
the  offer  ought  to  be  made,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  charge  myself  with  it,  gentlemen,  if 
no  one  else  does,  as  a  matter  of  duty." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  coming  for- 
ward in  this  way,"  said  McAlpine,  taking 
his  friend's  arm  as  they  stepped  together 
into  the  street.  "  As  I  told  you  plainly,  I 
don't  agree  with  you.  My  idea  is  that  to 
hold  back  in  an  affair  of  this  sort  —  an 
affair  that  is  become  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety—  would  be  straining  delicacy  to  an 
excess  between  a  couple  of  public  com- 
panies." 

"  Mind  you're  having  an  opinion  of  your 
own  and  acting  upon  it  ?  "  returned  Chil- 
dersleigh, with  his  frank  smile.  "You 
can't  imagine  it.  In  any  affair  where  hon- 
our and  delicacy  came  in  question,  your 
opinion  would  shake  mine.  But  you  may 
remember  I  also  rested  my  objection  on  the 
more  practical  ground,  that  any  application 
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from  us  would  be  a  mistake  —  first,  because 
it  would  be  certainly  rejected  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  Bank  would  in  all  likelihood 
never  carry  out  the  loan." 

•'As  to  the  first,  I  daresay  you  may  be 
very  right.  At  any  rate,  your  doubts  make 
me  feel  far  from  sanguine.  For  the  second, 
assuming  what  Hemprigge  told  us  to  be 
true,  I  can  only  repeat  I  cannot  agree  with 
you." 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  Hemprigge's 
information  to  be  substantially  correct ;  in 
fact,  I  may  say  I  know  it  is." 

"  Then  what  on  earth  makes  you  speak 
as  you  do  ?  What  can  possibly  prevent 
the  Bosphorus  Bank  carrying  through  the 
affair  P  " 

"The  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of 
Turkey,  McAlpine.  If  they  refuse  us  a 
part,  what  should  you  say  to  our  stepping 
in  and  relieving  them  of  the  whole  ?  " 

McAlpine  dropped  his  companion's  arm 
that  he  might  turn  and  stare  at  him  more 
comfortably. 

"  Yes,"  Childersleigh  continued,  smiling 
complacently;  "our  business  is  based  on 
rational  speculation,  is  it  not  ?  That  was 
the  idea  we  emphasized." 

"Rational  speculation  —  yes,  certainly," 
retorted  McAlpine,  resting  strongly  on  the 
"rational." 

"And  I  am  delighted  to  think  the  Bank 
grudges  us  the  moderate  share  of  gain  we 
had  a  fair  right  to  look  for,  because  I  see 
every  reason  to  believe  we  can  do  very 
much  better.  I  intend  we  shall  be  the  lions 
instead  of  the  jackals,  that's  all — land  a 
haul  of  herrings  instead  of  sprats,  and  real- 
ize heavily  in  cash  and  credit." 

"I  would  like  well  to  know  how,"  ex- 
claimed McAlpine,  reverting,  as  usual  in 
his  excitement,  to  his  Scotch  accent  and 
idiom. 

"  Simply  thus.  It's  a  long  story,  but  I'll 
tell  it  as  briefly  as  I  can,  —  and  I  know  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  secret  history  than 
Hemprigge,  although  I  did  not  care  to  take 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  into  my 
confidence.  When  the  affair  was  first  de- 
cided upon  at  Constantinople,  and  before  it 
got  wind  here,  the  Porte  despatched  Emin 
Pacha  to  Paris  as  its  financial  agent,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  very  clever 
fellow.  After  much  parleying  —  unoffici- 
ally—  he  was  in  full  treaty  with  the  agents 
of  the  Bosphorus  Bank,  and  the  Bank  had 
made  all  its  arrangements,  in  the  event  of 
obtaining  it  on  satisfactory  terms,  for  dis- 
tributing the  loan  chiefly  among  English 
and  Frankfort  capitalists.  At  the  eleventh 
hour  a  combination  of  Frenchmen  laid  their 
heads  together  to  bid  against  the  Bospho- 


rus, Lafarge  and  the  Societe  Imperiale  de 
l'Orient  at  their  heads.  Emin  Bey  paused 
and  waited :  each  day  competition  brought 
him  fresh  concessions  and  easier  terms. 
Braithwaite,  who  was  acting  for  the  Bos- 
phorus, took  the  alarm,  as  he  saw  the 
margin  of  profit  dwindling,  and  his  bargain, 
if  he  ever  made  it,  likely  to  turn  out  a  loss. 
Being  a  man  of  decision,  and,  in  his  way, 
a  clever  one,  he  walked  straight  over  to 
Lafarge  and  proposed  compromise  and  alli- 
ance against  the  common  enemy  and  victim. 
In  short,  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
was  arranged.  The  Bank  and  the  French- 
men took  advantage  of  the  first  counter- 
demand  of  the  Pacha  to  retract  all  they  had 
offered,  and,  executing  a  strategical  move- 
ment in  retreat,  took  up  the  earlier  position 
occupied  by  the  Bank  before  their  ruinous 
concurrence  set  in.  The  Pacha  was  furious, 
and  so  was  the  Porte.  Emin  had  led  his 
Government  to  hope  for  marvellously  cheap 
money  and  an  unlooked-for  accession  of 
credit ;  for  himself  he  had  been  dreaming 
of  endless  honour  and  glory,  and  heaven 
knows  what  more  substantial.  Now,  in 
place  of  the  Order  of  the  Mejidieh,  they 
would  certainly  have  sent  him  the  bowstring 
if  it  had  not  luckily  become  an  anachronism. 
As  it  was,  disgrace,  destitution,  and  recall 
were  imminent,  and  it  became  matter  of 
life  and  death  for  him  to  make,  at  any 
rate,  better  terms  than  the  last  the  combined 
Shylocks  were  offering.  So  the  matter 
rests.  The  capitalists  believe,  and  Emin 
fears,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  I 
propose  that  these  better  terms  shall  come 
from  us ;  pique  and  a  sense  of  injury  will 
make  both  him  and  his  Government  eager 
to  deal  in  another  market.  One  and  the 
other  would  make  heavy  sacrifices  rather 
than  enrich  tHe  men  who  have  been  press- 
ing them  so  unconscionably." 

"  Well,  Childersleigh,"  broke  in  McAl- 
pine, "  you're  the  man  to  make  a  spoon  or 
spoil  a  horn,  as  we  say  in  the  north,  only 
take  care  it  isn't  spoiling  the  horn  this  time. 
Remember,  we've  never  done  anything  on 
the  scale  before,  and  you'll  be  forgetting, 
too,  that  we  must  be  finding  good  strong 
creditable  houses  to  bear  the  burden  with 
us.  Unless  anger  has  made  him  lose  his 
head,  we  shall  have  some  trouble  in  per- 
suading this  Emin  Pacha  we  can  carry 
through  his  affair  with  a  wet  finger  for 
him." 

"All  very  true,  only  I  must  say  you're 
not  over-flattering  in  taking  for  granted  I 
had  overlooked  it.  Why,  its  all  as  good 
as  provided  for  down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails, and  I  intend  it  shall  place  us  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  any  sums  of  money  in. 
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future.  Fortunately,  our  rivals  have  been 
working  hard,  smoothing  all  difficulties  out 
of  our  way.  When  the  Bosphorus  people 
hoped  to  secure  the  whole  20,000,O0OZ.  for 
themselves,  they  arranged  to  allot  it,  as  I 
told  you,  among  their  home  and  foreign 
capitalists,  reserving  the  lion's  share  for 
themselves.  Afterwards,  when  they  had  to 
part  with  the  half  to  the  Frenchmen,  instead 
of  consenting  to  reduce  their  own  share  in 
common  with  what  then  they  had  assigned 
to  their  backers,  they  most  short-sightedly 
insisted  on  the  others  being  the  sole  suf- 
ferers, pretending  the  old  bargain  was  off, 
and  a  new  one  on.  The  men  they  threw 
over  were  as  much  disgusted  as  Etnin  Bey 
himself,  and  now,  like  him,  they  only  want 
an  opportunity  to  be  revenged.  That  re- 
venge I  propose  to  tender  them,  paying  them 
a  douceur  for  accepting  it.  They  shall  pocket 
the  very  sura  the  sharp-dealing  gentlemen 
of  the  Bosphorus  originally  offered  them. 
What  do  you  say  to  it  all  ?  " 

"That  I  had  not  the  most  remote  con- 
ception of  the  brilliant  audacity  of  your 
genius,  my  dear  fellow.  They  are  good 
names,  those  associates  you  propose  for  us, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"Passable.  Look  here:  Blumenthal's 
ought  to  have  3,00Q,000Z.  ;  Wright,  Currie 
and  Wright,  as  much ;  Koch  and  Herren- 
hausen,  2,00O,OO0Z.  ;  then  there  are  Baron 
Schmidt,  Rausch  and  Zimmerman,  Mild- 
mays." 

"  Capital,  capital !  but  you  haven't  spoken 
to  them,  and,  by  Jove !  why  I  utterly  for- 
got the  commission  I  have  undertaken,  and 
so  have  you." 

"  Quite  true,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  setting  about  it.  You  must  act 
promptly  and  be  refused  at  once,  or  by  to- 
morrow morning  at  latest." 

"  Mr.  Childersleigh  !     Hugh  !  " 

"Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  McAlpine,  don't 
look  outraged.  You  don't  fancy  I  ask  you 
to  throw  the  Board  over  ?  I  told  you  in 
the  Court-room,  I  repeated  it  in  the.  street, 
that  your  failure  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
As  you  have  decided  on  making  the  at- 
tempt, you  must  see  yourself  that,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Company,  and  in  any  case, 
the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better." 

McAlpine  laughed.  "  You're  not  far  out 
there,  happen  what  may.  But  mind  you 
this,  Childersleigh :  Til  do  my  very  best 
with  Brounker.  Surely  it's  not  likely  I'll 
happen  on  him  in  a  pleasant  temper ;  but 
suppose  he  refuse,  it  will  take  some  time 
communicating  with  all  these  houses  ?  " 

"  I'll  undertake  to  have  the  answer  of 
the  London  men  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  your  bringing  me  his  refusal.     A  confi- 


dential agent  of  mine,  sharp  as  steel  and 
close  as  wax,  started  yesterday  for  Frank- 
fort with  full  credentials,  and  a  cypher  in 
which  we  can  communicate  by  telegraph. 
Mustapha  Pacha  and  Rushbrook  are  in 
Paris  —  his  lordship  f&ting  Emin  Pacha  and 
learning  the  progress  of  negotiations,  of 
which  the  Turk  makes  little  secret.  Mat- 
ters once  in  train  here,  I  shall  go  over  my- 
self and  see  him  in  person.  If  you  will 
only  undertake  the  charge  of  the  affair  in 
the  City  during  my  absence,  we  shall  be 
prepared  at  all  points,  and  nothing,  I  trust 
and  believe,  can  stop  us  in  pushing  it 
through ;  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  be 
done  but  sing  the  paeans  of  victory  and 
pocket  the  gains." 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Childersleigh.  All 
this  is  very  well ;  but  don't  forget  you  are 
acting  without  any  authority  from  the 
Board." 

"  True,  and  I  remember  it  perfectly.  But 
it  just  came  to  this  :  If  I  had  gone  to  them 
to  ask  for  powers,  I  question  greatly  wheth- 
er I  should  have  got  them,  and  nearly  cer- 
tainly the  matter  would  have  taken  wind. 
It  will  be  quite  another  thing  when  I  bring 
it  before  them  all  cut  and  dried,  with  its 
fascinating  figures  in  black  and  white.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  speed  and  secrecy 
must  make  an  excuse  they  can  never  refuse 
to  accept,  especially  when  the  pill  is  so 
handsomely  gilded.  If  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  and  any  discussion'  be  raised,  I 
shall  look  to  my  friends  to  rally  round  me 
and  pull  me  through,  and  you  must  help  us 
there." 

"  Surely,  you  may  trust  us.  You're  right 
enough,  however,  I  dare  say.  Bringing 
such  good  news  and  offering  the  Company 
such  a  prize,  they'd  forgive  you  much  more 
than  that.  But  when  Blumenthal  and  those 
others  get  to  questioning  you  about  your 
powers  to  treat?  " 

"  I  shall  make  a  perfectly  clean  breast  of 
it,  tell  them  some  of  the  leading  Directors 
are  in  the  secret,  and  pledge  my  connection 
with  the  Company  for  the  Board  ratifying 
anything  I  do.  In  fact,  I  should  resign  my 
chairmanship  and  sell  my  shares  forthwith 
were  the  ratification  refused." 

"You  risk  a  great  deal  in  this  busi- 
ness, Hugh,  if  you  risk  that,"  said  McAl- 
pine. 

"Really  next  to  nothing  at  all,  for  the 
game  is  as  good  as  won  before  it  is  played. 
Even  were  it  less  certain,  the  profits  are 
worth  the  risks,  —  well  worth  them,"  he 
muttered  reflectively:  "  this  business  ought 
to  make  me." 

"I  pray  devoutly  it  may,"  responded 
McAlpine  warmly ;  ' '  and  now  for  my  part 
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of  it,  since  it  appears  I  must  stoop  that  you 
may  conquer." 

Hugh's  predictions  fulfilled  themselves 
from  point  to  point,  nor  did  the  result  of 
the  interview  with  Brounker  falsify  McAl- 
pine's  estimate  of  his  friend's  temper.  The 
old  Indian,  who  had  been  chafing  painfully 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  dilatory  ne- 
gotiation, fired  at  McAlpine's  referring  to 
it,  and  positively  flared  when  he  learned  the 
object  with  which  he  had  come.  The envoy 
at  once  salved  his  conscience  and  served  his 
friend  Childersleigh  by  an  attempt  at  arguing 
the  matter,  which  ended  in  Brounker  not 
not  only  flatly  refusing  to  be  the  channel  of 
communication  with  his  colleagues,  but 
pledging  his  personal  credit  to  boot  that  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey  should  never  have 
one  shilling's-worth  of  the  original  scrip. 
The  usually  fervid-feeling  Highlander  ac- 
cepted the  discourteous  ultimatum  with  the 
mildness  of  a  seraph,  and  went  off  to  report 
failure  to  his  leader,  joy  in  his  heart  and  a 
pleasant  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Then,  indeed,  fairly  set  free  to  act,  Hugh 
precipitated  himself  into  the  campaign.  He 
showed  a  genius  for  strategy  and  a  talent 
for  tactics,  an  unflagging  energy,  an  exhila- 
rating sense  of  versatile  power,  that  were 
all  his  own.  The  telegraph  wires  went 
flashing  telegrams  about  the  great  European 
temples  of  Mammon ;  bearers  of  trusty 
messengers  bore  precious  packets  by  ex- 
press-trains ;  great  moneyed  names  on  the 
Continent  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  a 
common  tie  and  brotherhood  with  this  rising 
young  association,  whose  head  showed  a 
power  of  combination  so  happy  and  daring. 
As  for  that  head  himself,  if  the  officials  of 
the  Company,  from  the  Managing  Director 
to  the  messengers,  whispered  over,  their  as- 
siduous Governor's  frequent  absences,  else- 
where he  seemed  omnipresent :  now  closeted 
in  the  City  with  some  eminent  capitalist ; 
now  opening  and  answering  dispatches  in 
Harley  Street ;  now  starting  coastwards  in 
the  down  mail ;  now  lunching,  tete-a-tete,  in 
London  with  some  wary  individual  who 
claimed  a  siege  in  form  before  surrender ; 
now  being  entertained  in  the  cercles  and 
restaurants  of  Paris  by  Parisians  of  dis- 
tinction. Everywhere  and  always,  through 
restless  days  and  sleepless  nights,  with  the 
same  quiet,  urbane  manner,  the  same  readi- 
ness of  reply  and  felicity  of  retort,  the  same 
precision  of  fact  and  thought.  Rising  with 
the  occasion,  more  than  ever  might  he  pride 
himself  on  the  happy  art  of  imposing  his 
imperious  will  and  well-defined  ideas  on 
those  pompous  potterers  who  fondly  fancied 
he  was  accepting  theirs,  of  persuading  men 
who  rated  themselves  among  the  field-mar- 


shals of  the  great  army  of  finance,  to  carry 
a  rifle  in  his  ranks. 

The  day  for  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of 
Turkey  had  come  round  again.  Yet,  mar- 
vellous to  relate,  when  it  was  assembled  at 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  Governor 
was  absent,  and  his  absence  unaccounted 
for.  Except  during  his  stay  in  the  High- 
lands, it  was  the  first  time  such  an  incident 
had  happened.  For  eight-and-forty  hours 
no  one  had  ever  seen  him,  and  no  one  pro- 
fessed to  know  what  had  become  of  him. 
The  Managing  Director  shook  his  head.  It 
must  have  been  quite  an  oversight  with  the 
Governor  —  a  very  unusual  one,  he  must 
say — but  it  was  singularly  unfortunate  he 
had  made  no  sort  of  arrangements  with  a 
view  to  such  a  contingency,  for  he  alone  had 
the  key  to  much  of  the  business  that  ought 
to  come  on  in  due  course.  "In  finance  as 
in  politics,"  Mr.  Hemprigge  went  on  sen- 
tentiously  to  observe,  "  the  most  enlight- 
ened personal  government  has  its  drawbacks 
as  well  as  its  advantages ; "  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  meeting  grumbled  and  gloomed 
assent  to  the  invidious  sentiment.  McAl- 
pine  alone  remained  tranquil  and  impassive, 
but  he  sat  silent.  Hemprigge  was  studi- 
ously melancholy ;  the  zealous  Manager 
was  so  clearly  put  out  at  the  delays  inter- 
posed to  the  business  he  was  so  much  rapt 
up  in. 

This  affair  of  the  loan,  moreover,  had 
predisposed  many  of  the  gentlemen  to  irri- 
tation against  Hugh.  They  all  knewMcAl- 
pine  had  broken  down  in  his  mission,  and 
with  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature  were 
disposed  to  visit  on  Childersleigh  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  foreboding  of  failure.  A' fixed 
opinion  like  his  was,  with  a  man  in  his  po- 
sition, apt  to  justify  itself  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  had  he  formed  a  different  one,  he 
would  have  undertaken  himself  the  task  of 
arrangement ;  and  had  he  done  so,  he  must 
have  succeeded  there  as  he  had  so  often  be- 
fore. His  caprices  and  prejudices,  then, 
had  robbed  the  Company  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  net  gain,  of  a  clear  per-centage 
of  its  next  dividend.  Thus  Hugh's  very 
merits,  rising  in  judgment  against  him, 
became  his  condemnation,  now  that  the 
tide  of  his  popularity  was  turning.  No 
wonder  Hemprigge  found  it  hard  to  look  so 
sad  as  he  did :  it  was  more  astonishing  the 
cloud  did  not  flit  over  from  his  face  to  that 
of  McAlpine. 

"After  all,"  observed  the  latter  gentle- 
man, in  deprecation  of  some  inarticulate 
murmurs  and  vague  grumbling,  —  "after 
all,  we  have  lost  nothing.  The  last  accounts 
are  that  the  loan  stands  in  abeyance  for  the 
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present :  that  there  is  a  hitch  somewhere  that 
can't  be  got  over." 

"  Nonsense,  McAlpine.  You  know  bet- 
ter than  that,"  retorted  Schwartzchild. 
"  The  Saltan  must  find  money  somehow  for 
his  next  dividends,  and  he  knows  he's  not 
likely  to  get  it  except  from  the  men  he's 
treating  with  now.  Besides,  time  presses, 
and  he  can't  afford  to  open  up  the  whole 
lengthy  business  again.  No,  depend  upon 
it  the  Bank  knows  what  it's  about,  and 
Braithwaite's  only  turning  the  screw  because 
he  believes  he  can  squeeze  out  harder 
terms.  The  delay  means  we  shall  lose 
more  than  we  thought,  that's  where  it  is." 

"  If  Braithwaite  has  been  screwing  them," 
broke  in  Theologos,  who  had  come  in  while 
the  orator  was  declaiming,  "he  must  have 
overdone  it.  There's  a  measure  in  all 
things,  as  he  seems  to  have  found  out.  At 
least,  they've  just  posted  a  telegram  at  the 
Stock  Exchange,  authoritatively  announcing 
that  the  whole  negotiation  is  at  an  end  for 
good." 

"A  barefaced  canard,  no  doubt,"  ex- 
claimed Hemprigge. 

"People  beliave  it  at  any  rate;  they're 
buying  Turks  fast.  They  went  up  three- 
quarters  the  ten  minutes  I  was  waiting 
there." 

"  Let  me  remind  you,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Thornhill,  "that  time  is  passing,  and  all 
this  utterly  beside  the  business  of  the  day." 

"  Thornhill's  quite  right,"  said  McAl- 
pine,  hastily.  "  What's  the  first  thing  be- 
fore us,  Mr.  Hemprigge  ?  " 

"I  can  tell  you  what  it  ought  to  have 
been,  sir :  a  question  of  promoting  a  Bonded 
Warehouse  Company  at  Galatz  ;  but  with 
regard  to  that  this  absence  of  the  Governor 
is  especially  unfortunate " 

"I  regret  deeply,  Mr.  Hemprigge,  it 
should  have  been  so,  and  have  to  tender 
you,  gentlemen,  my  heartfelt  apologies," 
interrupted  a  familiar  voice  from  behind, 
making  the  speaker  start  as  if  the  new 
comer  had  run  a  gimlet  into  his  shoulders. 
It  was  the  Governor  in  person,  who  had  en- 
tered quietly,  unannounced  and  unobserved. 

Mr.  Hemprigge  recovered  himself,  and 
extended  a  hand  of  welcome.  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh  touched  it  on  his  way  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  chair,  which  McAlpine,  who 
had  been  occupying  it,  vacated  in  his  fa- 
vour. With  him  he  exchanged  a  warm  and 
significant  pressure,  and  then,  after  some 
promiscuous  salutations,  addressed  himself 
to  the  meeting. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  I  owe  you  many  apol- 
ogies for  a  somewhat  prolonged  absence, 
and  a  seeming  neglect  of  our  interests  ;  that 
it  was  but  seeming,  I  hope  you  have  done 


me  the  justice  to  believe,  or  else  I  have  la- 
boured to  little  purpose  since  first  we  knew 
each  other." 

Hugh  saw  many  of  the  faces  around  him 
look  more  or  less  consciously  guilty  ;  while 
some  of  them  drooped  under  the  clear  look 
he  directed  rapidly  on  each  in  turn.  "  For," 
he  went  on,  "  it  has  been  your  business,  or 
rather  ours,  which  has  made  me  since  our 
last  meeting  so  remiss  in  my  attendance 
here.  It  was  our  business  took  me  to  Paris, 
whence  I  have  just  returned ;  and,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  I  was  detained  by  the 
steamer  breaking  her  engine  in  mid-channel. 
I  should  have  telegraphed  the  accident  from 
Dover  could  I  have  foreseen  the  second  de- 
lay at  Redhill,  where  we  were  shunted  for 
half-an-hour." 

"  You  didn't  chance  to  hear  anything  in 
Paris  about  the  loan  ?  "  demanded  Schwartz- 
child.  "  They  have  a  report  here  that  the 
Bosphorus  Bank  has  broken  with  the  Turk- 
ish Government." 

"  The  report  is  true,  Mr.  Schwartzchild  : 
I  can  answer  for  it :  and  I  was  just  about  to 
suggest  we  should  begin  by  disposing  of  this 
matter  of  the  loan." 

"  But  the  loan  isn't  before  the  meeting. 
What  more  ean  be  said  about  it  ?  "  observed 
Schwartzchild.  "  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  as  well  had  we  taken  your  advice  and 
never  moved  in  it ;  but  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones ;  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilled 
milk." 

"  As  things  have  turned  out,  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh  was  fortunate  as  usual  in  his  fore- 
cast of  the  course  matters  were  to  take," 
observed  Hemprigge,  blandly;  "but,"  be 
added,  with  an  air  of  profound  sagacity, 
"  as  it  must  inevitably  come  on  again  sooner 
or  later,  perhaps  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances he'  might  be  prevailed  on  to  recon- 
sider his  decision,  and  approach  the  Bos- 
phorus Bank  as  our  representative,  with  a 
view  to  urging  our  participation  in  any  fu- 
ture arrangements.  I  may  be  wrong,  Mr. 
Childersleigh,"  turning  to  the  Governor 
with  assumed  humility  ;  "  but  I  almost  fear 
you  underrate  the  importance  of  a  rising 
establishment  like  this  being  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  an  affair  like  that.  Now,  for 
my  part,  I  consider  even  any  pecuniary 
profit  of  very  secondary  consequence  com- 
pared to  the  credit  we  may  gain  or  lose." 

An  approving  hum  assured  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge he  had  the  feeling  of  the  Court  with 
him,  consequently  that  the  Governor's  pol- 
icy of  isolation  was  generally  condemned. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find,  gentlemen,  you 
subscribe  so  unanimously  to  Mr.  Hernp- 
rigge's  views,  for  it  relieves  me  from  soma 
anxiety.     As  for  him,  I  am  delighted  to  as- 
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sure  him  his  fears  are  groundless  ;  and,  in- 
deed, his  ideas  appeared  to  me  so  obvious, 
so  indisputably  sound,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  act  upon  them,  and  even  push  them  to 
greater  lengths,  in  the  conviction  that  I 
might  rely  with  confidence  on  your  approval. 
You  have  thought  me  disposed  to  throw  cold 
water  on  your  very  natural  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  this  contract.  You 
have  been  inclined  to  condemn  ma  as  timid, 
capricious,  and  Quixotic.  On  the  contrary, 
I  was  more  grasping  than  you,  and  more 
ambitious  ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  tell  you 
I  have  secured  for  you  all  I  hoped,  and 
more.  I  have  won  for  us  a  position  we  have 
*  never  held  before  —  subject,  of  course,  to 
your  approval.  You  longed  for  a  portion 
of  this  20,000,000Z.  Gentlemen,  I  can  offer 
you  the  whole.  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
sign  a  preliminary  minute  of  agreement ;  it 
only  waits  your  ratification  ;  there  it  lies." 
And  Childersleigh  threw  a  paper  on  the 
table. 

It  was  a  veritable  coup-de-theatre.  It 
would  be  little  to  say  it  regained  him  all  his 
old  popularity.  If  they  had  regarded  him 
before  with  respect  and  admiration,  now 
respect  had  become  reverence,  and  admira- 
tion enthusiasm.  He  was  the  alchymist 
who  offered  to  his  adoring  devotees  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  fresh  from  the  crucible.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  flattery  and  congrat- 
ulations, then  with  questions.  These  he  an- 
swered in  the  amplest  and  most  affable  man- 
ner. When  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
everything,  absolute  unreserve  was  his  gain 
and  game ;  and,  as  he  told  an  unaffected, 
unvarnished  tale,  he  read  in  his  hearers' 
faces  he  had  taken  out  a  fresh  lease  of  his 
dictatorship. 

So  did  Hemprigge.  As  Childersleigh 
turned  to  acknowledge  the  Manager's  al- 
most boisterous  compliments,  the  twitch  at 
the  corner  of  the  lips,  the  half-fierce,  half- 
despairing  gleam  that  just  flickered  in  the 
eyes,  did  not  escape  him.  They  left  him 
food  for  after-thought,  for  it  struck  him 
they  meant  something  deeper  than  mere  en- 
vious dislike.  Let  them  mean  what  they 
might,  for  the  moment,  and  in  the  flush  of 
his  triumph,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  in- 
discretion of  despising  them.  H«mprigge 
was  the  servant  again,  and  he  far  more  the 
master  than  ever. 

The  moment  his  duties  permitted  it, 
Hemprigge  made  a  rush  for  solitude.  His 
feelings  and  his  late  congratulations  were 
stifling  him,  and  he  needed  free  liberty  to 
vent  his  grief  and  spite.  A  rapid  walk, 
which  carried  him  unconsciously  far  into  the 
northern  suburbs,  did  something  to  calm 
him ;  and  when  he  hailed  a  cab  to   return, 


hope  and  courage  were  already  reviving  and 
finding  voice  within  him.  "  He  marks  the 
first  game,  and  scores  tricks  on  the  second," 
was  his  reflection,  as  he  mounted ;  "  yet  I'd 
take  short  odds  even  now  he  never  wins 
the  rubber." 

CHAPTER   XXV. 
FRIENDS   IN   COUNCIL. 

Since  Hugh's  last  encounter  with  Hooker, 
in  the  corridor  leading  to  Hemprigge's 
room,  the  mysterious  visits  of  the  ex-butler 
had  been  in  great  measure  discontinued. 
True,  they  were  resumed  during  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh's  absence  in  Scotland,  but  only  to 
cease  again  on  his  return  to  town.  There 
was  evidently  some  closer  tie  between  the 
two  than  their  mutual  concern  in  the  Com- 
pany Hemprigge  managed,  some  secret 
which  it  seemed  important  Childersleigh 
should  noc  come  to  suspect.  When  the 
Governor's  grand  coup  had  tumbled  Hemp- 
rigge off  the  pedestal  he  had  been  so  labori- 
ously rearing  bit  by  bit,  it  was  Hooker,  of  all 
men,  to  whom  the  Manager  chose  to  confide 
the  mortification  he  strove  to  hide  from  the 
rest  of  his  world.  While  the  impending  event 
was  as  yet  not  even  scented  by  the  touts 
and  scouts  of  the  Stock  markets,  Hooker 
shared  the  valuable  secret  with  the  Court 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  some  dozen  of 
distinguished  capitalists.  The  very  after- 
noon succeeding  that  in  which  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh received  carte  blanche  from  his  enthu- 
siastic colleagues  to  commit  them  as  he 
pleased,  the  two  men  were  closeted  together 
in  Mr.  Hemprigge's  private  apartments. 

Hemprigge  had  told  everything,  bared 
his  inmost  feelings  to  this  strangely  chosen 
confidant,  with  an  impulsiveness  and  unre- 
serve very  uncharacteristic  of  the  man,  as 
if  conscious  of  some  solidarity  of  interest 
between  them  assuring  him  of  silence  and 
sympathy,  as  if  it  were  a  relief  to  unbosom 
himself  to  this  queer  confessor,  who  could 
have  no  power  to  give' him  absolution  for 
the  failure  both  were  inclined  to  identify 
with  sin.  Generally  all  Hemprigge's  deal- 
ings with  his  fellows  were  marked  by  a  con- 
tinual effort  to  mould  and  influence  their 
opinions  of  him.  Now,  simply  blurting 
out  naked  truths,  as  if  babbling  a  soliloquy, 
he  left  Hooker  to  form  his  own.  For  the 
time  being  his  tight-fitting  mask  lay  at  his 
feet,  although  now  and  again,  from  sheer 
habit,  he  reached  down  his  hand  to  raise  it 
and  put  it  on. 

' '  So  Schwartzchild  "  —  he  was  concluding 
his  pitiful  tale  —  "so  Schwartzchild,  who 
the  very  day  before  had  been  raving  about 
making  a  change  of  Governor  at  the  next 
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general  meeting,  got  up  and  said,  as  he  for 
one  bad  to  charge  himself  with  having  done 
Mr.  Childersleigh  some  injustice  in  this 
matter,  he  was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to 
make  atonement.  He  would  beg  to  sug- 
gest the  decided  rejection  of  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh's  proposal  for  joining  a  sub-committee 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through 
the  affair.  He  was  sure  they  would  agree 
with  him  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  could 
do  no  better  than  leave  Mr.  Childersleigh 
to  manage  alone  and  unfettered  all  he  had 
so  well  commenced." 

"  And  the  Court  —  what  did  they  say  to 
that  ?  " 

"Behaved  like  fools,  or  children.  As- 
sented with  acclamation.  Whereupon  Chil- 
dersleigh thanked  them  with  that  grand 
silky  manner  of  his  that  winds  the  world 
round  his  fingers  as  long  as  all  is  going 
smooth;  but  he  insisted  on  a  colleague,  for 
his  own  satisfaction  forsooth,  only  begging 
them  to  let  him  avail  himself  of  their  flatter- 
ing confidence,  so  far  as  to  make  the  choice 
himself." 

"He  named  McAlpine  or  Rolfganger,  I 
suppose  —  one  of  his  own  clique,  or  a 
dummy  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Hemprigge, 
with  a  look  of  contempt  at  his  companion's 
want  of  intelligence.  "  Of  course  he  pitched 
on  Schwartzchild.  Don't  you  see,  it  was 
his  game  to  throw  pepper  in  their  eyes  ?  — 
it  had  an  air  of  generosity  about  it ;  and 
then  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  Schwartz- 
child,  in  his  frame  of  mind,  and  for  sheer 
consistency's  sake,  would  let  him  have  his 
own  way  even  more  entirely  than  McAlpine, 
for  instance.  And  think  of  the  way  that  in- 
fernal Judas  spoke  of  Childersleigh,  and 
thought  of  me  only  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  folly,  fickleness,  and  in- 
gratitude of  those  men  is  disgusting  !  "  mor- 
alized Hemprigge,  with  much  bitterness. 
"  But  you  say  nothing,"  he-  added,  sudden- 
ly breaking  from  the  melancholy  reverie  he 
had  been  following,  and  turning  sharply 
round  on  the  other. 

Hooker  started,  and  roused  himself  too  ; 
but  it  was  rather  to  bless  than  to  breathe 
the  curses  the  other  evidently  expected  of 
him.  At  least,  the  first  words  that  escaped 
his  lips  expressed  an  awe-struck  admiration 
of  Childersleigh.  "  He's  a  wonderful  man, 
George  ;  a  most  wonderful  man,"  he  ejacu- 
lated, deliberately  subsiding  again  into  con- 
templative abstraction,  forgetting  himself 
so  far  as  to  address  his  younger  friend  by 
his  familiar  Christian  name.  The  fact  was, 
nothing  could  appeal  to  Hooker's  higher 
nature  more  irresistibly  than  the  evidences 
of  a  superb  capacity  of  money-making ;  it 


addressed  itself  to  those  tendencies  to  hero- 
worship  that  lie  latent  somewhere  in  every 
man's  idiosyncrasy,  if  you  can  only  hit  on 
the  spell  to  conjure  them.  There  was  a 
struggle  going  on  between  Childersleigh 
and  Hemprigge,  and  an  identity  of  aims  ap- 
parently enlisted  Hooker  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  Yet  this  speaking  proof  of  the 
enemy's  strength  and  gifts  conquered  his 
admiration  for  the  moment,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  feeling  for  his  ally,  or  even  himself. 

"  Wonderful  man,  very  likely,"  snapped 
out  Hemprigge,  tartly.  "  If  he  be,  so 
much  the  worse  for  me  and  for  us.  One 
thing  I  do  know  —  he  has  most  accursed 
luck  of  his  own."  That  theory  of  Childers- 
leigh's  luck  was  generally  the  cordial  with 
which  Hemprigge  sought  to  inspirit  himself 
under  the  overpowering  sense  of  defeat  and 
inferiority. 

"  He  has  a  long  head,  a  very  long  head," 
munmured  Hooker,  in  wistful,  regretful 
tones;  "he's  a  shrewd,  long-headed,  most 
fortunate  man."  Perhaps  at  that  moment 
he  was  lamenting  the  fate  that  had  driven 
him  to  stand  on  the  wrong  horse,  that  had 
bound  up  his  own  fortunes  with  the  losing 
man. 

Possibly  Hemprigge  divined,  or  imagined 
he  divined,  what  was  passing  through  his 
brain. 

"  Long-headed  or  lucky,  the  party  is 
made.  His  gain  will  be  our  loss,  and  that 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  The  news  of  this  loan  will  send  up  our 
shares  like  bottled  stout  in  summer.  'Gad  !  " 
said  Hooker,  springing  up  with  an  agility 
beyond  his  years  and  habits,  and  dragging 
at  his  ponderous  watch-chain  —  "  'Gad,  the 
secret  may  leak  out  at  any  moment.  I  must 
be  off  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  buy  a 
dozen  or  so  for  the  account." 

Hemprigge  laid  his  detaining  hand  on  the 
other's  arm  :  "  You  may  as  well  spare  your- 
self the  trouble.  The  house  will  be  closed 
long  before  you  get  there.  Don't  look  so 
cut  up ;  you  can  have  your  dozen  or  so  of 
shares  all  the  same.  My  man  has  been 
buying  freely." 

"  You'll  let  me  have  a  score  or  two,  then, 
at  this  morning's  market  prices  ?  " 

"You  said  a  dozen,  not  a  score ;  Lcw- 
ever,  dozen  or  score,  you  shall  have  them. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  other  fish  frying  than 
those  sprats,  and  that  infernal  Childersleigh 
is  hard  at  it." 

"What!  buying  Credit  Fonciers,  and 
forestalling  the  market  ?  What  an  infamous 
shame,  and  he  the  Governor !  "  ejaculated 
Hooker. 

Mr.  Hooker  had  his  own  sliding-scale  of 
morality,  and  too  high   a  respect   for  his 
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kind  to  make  his  very  moderate  personal 
stature  the  standard  to  measure  them  by. 

"  No,  not  that,"  said  Hemprigge,  smiling 
bitterly.  "  He  agrees  with  you  on  the 
point  of  honour,  does  Mr.  Childersleigh. 
When  I  just  hinted  at  it,  he  was  up  on  his 
high  horse  at  once,  with  his  ridiculous  fine- 
drawn notions  about  officials  of  a  Company 
having  no  right  to  trade  in  its  shares  on  the 
strength  of  private  information.  But  Mr. 
Childersleigh,  honourable  as  he  is,  is  as 
clever  at  hair-splitting  as  other  things.  I've 
every  reason  to  believe  he  means  discount- 
ing the  announcement  of  this  loan  in  such  a 
bearing  of  old  Turkish  stocks  as  a  single 
outsider  seldom  tries.  If  I'm  right,  and  if 
the  speculation  pays,  what  with  that,  what 
with  the  forthcoming  rise  in  the  shares,  — 
his  holdings  in  the  Company  now  are  very 
large  —  what  with  his  commissions  and  this 
extension  that  must  be  given  to  the  busi- 
ness, he  claims  Miss  Childersleigh's  heri- 
tage tu  a  certainty  ;  it's  I  who  tell  you  so." 

"  Nonsense,  George,  you  can't  mean 
that ! "  exclaimed  Hooker,  getting  up  and 
pacing  the  room  in  great  agitation.  "  Why, 
from  the  very  first  you  always  pooh-poohed 
the  notion." 

"  So  I  did.  Otherwise,  do  you  think  I'd 
ever  have  put  him  in  the  way  of  being  rich 
as  I  have  done  ?  Perhaps  I  undervalued 
him ;  certainly  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
run  of  luck.  Anyhow,  up  to  yesterday  I 
still  flattered  myself  he'd  miss  it  by  a  mile. 
Now  my  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  think  dif- 
ferently.    Unless,  indeed,  unless " 

"Pooh,  pooh!  You're  down  on  your 
luck  to-day,  nothing  more." 

"  I  am  down  on  my  luck,  and  with  very 
good  reason.  But  it's  not  that.  No,  I 
knew  Childersleigh's  affairs  to  a  shilling 
when  we  started  this  infernal  Company,  and 
I've  noted  his  incomings  and  watched  his 
outgoings  ever  since.  I  am  pretty  sure  of 
what  he  makes,  and  if  I  don't  know  quite  so 
much  of  what  he  spends,  still  I  can  guess 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Oh,  you 
may  believe  me,"  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"Ah,  why  did  you  ever  take  him  up  at 
all,  George  ?  Why  must  you  go  and  pitch 
upon  him  of  all  men  in  the  world?" 

"Why?  Because,  as  you  know  very 
well,"  returned  Hemprigge,  savagely,  "  I 
saw  he  was  the  very  man  for  my  purpose, 
and  was  I  not  right?  If  it  had  only  been 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  he  grew 
rich  or  not,  acknowledge  there  never  was  a 
better  hit." 

"  I  always  told  you  it  was  venturesome 
—  a  risky  trifling  with  edge  tools." 

"  I'll  swear  you  never  told  me  anything 
of  the  sort,"  returned  Hemprigge,  fiercely. 


"  You   rubbed  your  hands   and   chuckled 
when  I  let  you  know  I  had  him  safe." 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  so.  It  doesn't  sig- 
nify a  bit  arguing,"  said  Hooker,  in  some 
confusion;  "and  you  mustn't  forget  that 
happen  what  may  later,  he  coins  gold  for  us 
in  the  meantime." 

"  You  never  could  see  an  inch  beyond 
the  farthing  dip  you  carry  in  your  brain  to 
grope  your  way  by;  and  to  have  a  shilling 
to-day  you'd  risk  the  certainty  of  a  sover- 
eign to-morrow,"  rejoined  Hemprigge  con- 
temptuously and  eloquently  metaphorical. 
"  Don't  you  see  it's  my  curse  that  this  man's 
prosperity  and  mine  are  bound  up  together ; 
and  I'm  like  the  man  whose  life  hangs  on 
the  enemy's  he'd  give  half  the  world  to 
murder  ?  If  I  injure  the  Credit  Fonder  I 
open  my  own  veins ;  every  shilling  I  take 
from  it  is  blood  of  my  own ;  and  yet  if 
things  go  on  prospering,  in  another  year  — 
in  less  than  a  year  —  he  makes  good  his 
claim  to  all  that  money." 

"Take  shillings  from  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier ! "  said  Hooker,  opening  his  eyes. 
"What  can  you  be  speaking  of?  Why, 
happen  what  may,  the  income  you  draw 
from  the  Credit  Foncier  makes  you  wealthy  ; 
and  then  — I  have  sunk  every  penny  of  my 
property  in  the  Company." 

"  You  never  will  teach  yourself  to  look 
to  the  future,  then,"  repeated  Hemprigge 
impatiently;  "  and  you  make  your  pettifog- 
ging calculations  without. allowing  anything 
for  hatred.  Only  think  what  it  is  to  be 
jostled  and  foiled  at  every  turn  by  the  man 
you  made  yourself — laughed  at  and  looked 
down  upon  to  boot ;  to  feel  through  him 
you  have  been  working  heart  and  soul  to 
your  own  loss." 

"I  had  hoped  you  were  far  too  well 
brought  up  to  go  in  for  hatred,"  returned 
Mr.  Hooker,  shaking  his  head  mournfully ; 
"or  for  spiting  other  people,  especially 
when  you've  got  to  pay  the  costs  of  doing 
it  yourself.  No,  no  "  —  and  he  passed  from 
the  melancholy  to  the  indignant  mood  — 
"if  you  must  harm  Childersleigh,  take  care 
you  don't  hurt  the  Credit  Foncier  —  the 
Company  I've  put  all  my  savings  in  !  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  as  yet  what  I  may  do. 
I  may  be  compelled  to  act  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  at  any  moment.  Mean- 
time, my  advice  to  you  would  be  —  and 
the  advice  is  sound,  depend  upon  it  —  sell 
when  this  new  loan  is  brought  out,  and  wait 
on.  You'll  make  a  splendid  thing  of  it  in 
the  meantime,  and  be  on  the  safe  side  what- 
ever happens." 

"Sell!"  shrieked  Hooker;  "sell!  with 
the  shares  rising  steadily  every  day,  and 
premiums  on  fresh  promotion  schemes  com- 
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ing  in  every  month.  Sell !  do  you  say ; 
while  every  morning  sees  me  a  richer  man  ? 
Sell !  and  give  up  my  only  pleasure,  my 
marking  the  quotations  of  the  day  in  the 
share-lists,  and  reading  of  rises  in  the  City 
articles  ?  " 

"  You  must  do  as  you  please,"  returned 
Hemprigge  coldly;  "only  recollect  you 
were  warned  in  time,  and  if  anything  should 
happen,  don't  blame  me." 

' '  What  should  happen  ?  You  don't  mean 
to  do  anything  to  hurt  the  Company  —  to 
hurt  my  property  ?    If  I  thought  it,  George  " 

—  and  Hooker's  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion, and  his  figure  dilated  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair  in  all  the  majesty  of  outraged 
virtue  —  "  if  I  thought  so  I'd  walk  straight 
off  and  put  Mr.  Childersleigh  up  to  your 
moves." 

Hemprigge  looked  at  him  queerly.  "There, 
if  you  bave  had  out  all  you  mean  to  say  on 
this  subject,  sit  down  again  and  change  it. 
We  row  in  the  same  boat,  as  you  know 
very  well,  and  you  don't  fancy,  for  my  own 
sake,  I'd  throw  you  overboard.  In  any 
case  the  shares  will  be  all  right  for  some 
time  to  come,  I  tell  you,  so  you  needn't  be 
in  any  hurry.  Have  you  been  at  '  The 
Cedars' lately?" 

"Not  for  some  days  past,  and  I've  seen 
nothing  of  the  girls  since  they  came  back. 
How  do  things  stand  with  you  in  that  quar- 
ter?" 

"I  don't  well  know,  and  I  don't  very 
greatly  care.  Better  rather  than  they  were, 
I  think.  That  prig  Purkiss  gives  me  the 
run  of  the  house.  I  can  turn  him  round 
my  finger,  at  anj'-  rate.  One  thing  is,  of 
late  Childersleigh  comes  there  very  little." 

' '  A  good  thing  too  —  a  great  point  gained 

—  everything,  indeed,"  rejoined  Hooker, 
his  fluttering  fear  of  Childersleigh  breaking 
out  again,  to  the  huge  irritation  of  Hemp- 
rigge, who  went  on  hastily,  — 

"No,  it's  very  far  from  everything:  if 
there  were  no  Childersleigh  in  the  world  — 
and  I'm  sure  I  wish  to  heaven  there  were 
not  —  there's  the  stupid  girl  herself.  Upon 
my  soul,  sometimes,  as  things  are,  I  hesi- 
tate." 

"No,  no,  don't  say  that,  George,  don't 
say  that,"  interrupted  Hooker  eagerly. 
Strange  the  fascination  the  girl  exercised 
over  men  so  dissimilar.  "  It'll  all  come 
right  yet,  never  fear,  if  you  only  stick  to 
her;  and  she  can't  possibly  refuse  you  if 
you  go  the  right  way  to  work ;  rich,  and 
clever,  and  good-looking  as  you  are.  Next 
to  Childersleigh " 

"  Confound  Childersleigh  !  Am  I  always 
to  have  that  infernal  name  dinned  into  my 
ears  and  thrown  in  my  teeth  ?  " 


"  Well,  well,"  said  the  other  soothingly,  -^L, 
"  I  meant  no  harm.     But  it  was  the  girl  we 
were  talking  of.     How  do  you  get  on  with 
her?"  he  asked,  with  a  paternal  interest. 

"Oh,  pretty  tolerably.  I've  hunted  up 
a  common  object,  found  a  common  subject 
of  talk.  You'd  never  guess  it.  I've  taken 
up  with  an  Institution  for  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Bankers'  Clerks ;  they  were 
building  it  out  by  the  Heath,  but  it  bad 
come  to  a  standstill  for  want  of  funds. 
Men  like  Sir  Basil  never  get  past  the  first 
hundred  guineas.  I  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  munificent  donation,  given  anony- 
mously, you  understand ;  but  Purkiss  most 
unluckily  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  —  ha, 
ha,  ha !  .Then,  having  been  dragged  into 
the  light,  much  to  my  disgust,  I  did  vio- 
lence to  my  modesty,  and  made  the  best  of 
it.  I  acknowedged  the  profound  interest  I 
took  in  many  similar  charities,  and  put  my- 
self to  considerable  trouble  in  removing 
some  legal  difficulties  as  to  the  site  of  this 
one.  In  fact,  I'm  honorary  secretary  to  the 
ladies'  committee,  and  obliged,  in  course  of 
business,  to  be  in  constant  communication 
with  its  members.  You  must  have  seen 
the  secretary's  name  figuring  in  the  charita- 
ble advertisements  ?  " 

"  My  reading  generally  stops  at  the  share- 
list  and  columns  of  advertisements,"  re- 
turned   Hooker    dryly.       "  Well,    you've — 

made  your  opportunity  very  cleverly,  and 
no  one  knows  better  how  to  use  it." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  the  girls  cling  together 
like  Siamese  Twins.  I  never  have  three 
minutes  of  Lucy  before  I  hear  that  infernal 
rustle  of  the  other  one's  dress  —  I've  got 
to  know  it  so  well.  Then,  though  Lucy 
comes  out  of  her  shell,  and  speaks  quick 
enough  when  we  talk  of  the  charity,  she's 
back  in  it  fast  enough  when  she  feels  me 
treading  ever  so  far  off  on  the  edge  of  deli- 
cate ground.  One  would  fancy  she  was  all 
feelers.  As  she  sees  me  warm  she  begins 
to  freeze." 

"Do  you  ever  meet  Lord  Rushbrook 
there  ?  "  asked  Hooker,  abruptly. 

"Luckily  Rushbrook's  in  Paris  for  the 
time  being.  With  his  impertinent  mocking 
manner,  he's  the  last  man  next  to  —  I  mean, 
he's  the  last  man  I  would  wish  to  see  at 
'The  Cedars.'" 

"  You're  wrong  there.  On  the  contrary, 
from  what  I  hear,  he's  the  very  man  likely 
to  help  you  to  what  you  want.  It's  not  for 
nothing  I  visit  at  '  The  Cedars,'  although  I 
am  shown  up  to  the  housekeeper's  instead 
of  into  the  drawing-room.  Rushbrook's 
sweet  on  Miss  Maude  and  she  on  him,  or 
will  be ;  so  they  say  there,  at  least.  He 
fetched  her  out  of  a  foe  or  something  of 
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that  sort,  down  in  Scotland,  and  she  chooses 
to  think  he  saved  her  life." 

"  I  heard  something  of  it,"  said  Hemp- 
rigge  musingly.  "  Yes,  I  see :  if  her 
mind's  filled  with  love-making  of  her  own, 
she'll  have  the  less  time  to  bother  herself 
about  mine.  If  his  lordship  goes  there 
much,  with  their  present  habits,  Lucy  will 
be  always  getting  in  the  way,  and  the  two 
girls  will  cool,  if  they  don't  quarrel.  If 
Miss  Childersleigh  marries  and  leaves  the 
house,  why,  Lucy  will  be  forced  to  go  too, 
or  think  herself  so,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  Trust  Furkiss  to  make  it  too 
hot  for  her." 

"Exactly;  while  my  lord  heats  the  iron 
for  you,  you  stand  quietly  by  ready  to  strike 
in  when  it's  hot.  Eh,  what  do  you  say  to  that 
advice  P  Now,  do  you  tell  me  I  can  never 
see  beyond  my  hand?"  asked  Hooker  with 
much  pride.  The  taunt  about  the  farthing 
candle  had  been  rankling  in  his  breast. 

"  You  know  you  put  me  out  and  made 
me  say  what  I  never  meant.  I  was  vexed 
and  tried  to  vex  you,"  returned  Hemprigge, 
reaching  him  his  hand.  "  Don't  I  always 
come  to  you  for  advice  ?  Do  I  ever  take 
an  important  step  without  consulting  you  ? 
And  that  reminds  me,  I  must  be  gone. 
Send  over  to-morrow  morning  to  Lothbury 
and  let  me  know  how  many  of  those  shares 
you  want.  I'll  send  a  memorandum  of  it  to 
my  broker's." 

Thus  Mr.  Hemprigge's  conversational 
tact  brought  to  a  pleasant  termination  a 
dialogue  that  had  threatened  at  one  time  to 
end  abruptly  or  disagreeably,  and  when  he 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Hooker,  the  elder  gentle- 
man's face  was  beaming  with  its  customary 
expression  of  benevolence. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
LOVE  AMONG  THE  THORNS. 

Hemprigge's  jealousy  had  foreboded  a 
secret  before  there  was  one.  It  was  by  slow 
degrees  it  dawned  on  Hugh  Childersleigh 
that  Lucy  was  becoming  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  his  life  —  occupying  him  at  times  to 
the  prejudice  of  all  he  had  been  most  bound 
up  in.  He  was  startled  to  find  masses  of 
rich  brown  hair  casting  their  shadow  on  col- 
umns of  calculation,  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
soft  hazel  eyes  when  he  cast  his  own  into  his 
future.  Had  he  found  romance  thus  blend- 
ing itself  with  routine  in  those  earlier  days 
of  Harley  Street,  when  the  lovely  orphan 
had  been  left  by  fate  a  shuttlecock  for  the 
battledores  of  Hooker  and  fortune,  he  might 
have,  set  it  down  complacently  to  sheer  phi- 
lanthropy and  his  good  nature.  But  now 
Maude's   affection   had   cottoned    Lucy   in 


eider-down,  and  Sir  Basil,  who  had  first 
petted  her  for  his  daughter's  sake,  had 
come  to  spoil  her  for  his  own,  while  the  sub- 
dued antipathy  of  Purkiss  was  but  the  dash 
•of  vinegar  that  gave  piquancy  to  the  sweets 
of  her  existence.  Thus  there  was  but  little 
room  left  him  for  illusions,  and  what  there 
were  must  have  been  dispelled  by  the  more 
than  indifference  with  which  he  saw  the  rap- 
prochement of  Maude  and  Rushbrook.  He 
had  broken  with  the  feelings  of  the  past, 
was  he  to  weave  new  webs  to  embarrass  his 
future?  To  steal  from  the  Cavalier  poet, 
was  he  to  tangle  himself  in  the  hair  and  fet> 
ter  himself  with  the  eye  of  Lucy  Winter, 
when  his  work  was  still  undone  and  while 
he  had  pretty  nearly  the  wide  world  to  mate 
himself  in  ?  Was  he  to  perpetrate  a  gratu- 
itous folly,  and  wantonly  give  society  reason 
to  condole  with  him  on  an  excessively  bad 
marriage  ? 

The  practical  good  sense  he  had  cultivated 
with  an  assiduity  so  great  answered  per- 
emptorily in  the  negative.  It  warned  him 
to  be  wise  in  time,  and  compromised  with 
his  strong  liking  for  Lucy  by  telling  him  not 
to  make  her  unhappy,  but  to  keep  away  in 
the  meantime  from  "  The  Cedars."  Mr. 
Hemprigge's  information,  then,  had  been 
perfectly  accurate,  and  since  their  return 
from  Scotland  Hugh  had  seen  much  less 
than  usual  of  his  Killoden  friends.  But  it 
is  given  to  no  mortal  to  be  always  safe,  and 
the  convenances  of  society  must  have  their 
say  in  the  arrangements  of  people  who  live 
for  it.  Hugh  did  pass  an  occasional  evening 
at  Hampstead,  enjoyed  it,  and  came  away 
uneasy  and  remorseful.  With  all  its  slight 
arrieres  pensees  of  wasted  time,  the  glimpses 
of  soft  domestic  life  at  Killoden  had  fallen 
like  a  cool  shadow  across  the  hot  rugged 
paths  the  man  must  struggle  up  who  hastes 
to  be  rich.  Perhaps  the  reaction  had  set  in 
from  that  first  flush  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment with  which  he  had  learned  that  work 
is  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  idleness. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  labour,  and  like 
other  cases  of  love  at  first  sight,  a  maturer 
acquaintance  with  the  object  of  his  adoration 
may  have  made  him  acquainted  with  a  mul- 
titude of  jarring  little  incompatibilities  of 
temper.  More  than  before  it  was  the  sense 
of  duty  that  kept  him  steadily  faithful  to  the 
ties  he  had  formed  then  ;  that  bound  him  to 
the  fulfilment  of  those  vows  of  success  he 
had  solemnly  taken  on  himself.  Now  he 
felt  for  the  time  involuntarily  grateful  to 
any  one  who  should  lull  him  into  a  moment's 
oblivion  of  the  hard  practical  details  of  the 
life  he  was  living ;  who  should  lure  him 
away  from  the  thoughts  of  day-books  and 
mental  computations  of  bankers'  balances  — 
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grateful  at  the  time  and  often  resentful  af- 
terwards. Yet  with  it  all  he  did  himself 
and  Lucy  so  much  justice  as  to  confess  in 
his  calmer  moments  that  the  gratitude  came 
of  his  higher,  the  resentment  of  his  baser 
nature.  He  told  himself  the  secret  of  his 
■warming;  to  Lucy  while  he  cooled  for  Maude 
lay  in  this  —  that  the  one  girl's  heart  vibrated 
in  harmony  with  chords  in  the  depths  of  his 
own,  the  other's,  with  her  careful  training 
and  long  habits  of  thought,  had  been  merely 
in  seeming  sympathy  with  its  surface.  His 
daily  life  worked  on  no  longer  with  its  easy 
play  of  mechanism,  concentrating  its  labour 
on  the  single  purpose  of  winning  wealth  for 
the  sake  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  its 
daily  revolution  involved  a  perceptible 
struggle  where  something  in  him  embar- 
rassed him  with  faint  remonstrances  against 
this  prostitution  of  his  powers  to  unworthy 
ends ;  something  that  poisoned  the  gains 
and  the  financial  game  he  had  once  set  such 
store  by  ;  that,  like  the  Roman's  slave,  whis- 
pered him  in  each  hour  of  his  triumph  that 
he  was  not  only  a  mortal,  but  a  trifling  and 
mistaken  one.  It  was  a  feeble  influence  as 
yet,  but  he  was  compelled  to  confess  to 
himself  that  it  was  gaining  strength ;  and 
never  did  he  feel  so  strongly  the  irksome 
consciousness  of  its  being  true  and  right 
and  destined  to  prevail  in  the  long  run,  as 
after  a  quiet  hour  slipped  away  in  the  com- 
pany of  Lucy.  So  that  now,  while  he  was 
his  old  self  again  —  while  his  well-regulated 
mind  was  swinging  pendulum-like  in  the  fa- 
miliar curves  —  when  back  in  the  City  at- 
mosphere, and  in  contact  with  men  like 
Hemprigge,  he  became  keenly  alive  to  all 
he  had  to  fear  from  that  innocent-looking 
genius  of  evil,  Miss  Lucy  Winter.  It  was 
then  his  common-sense  used  to  confirm  him 
in  those  good  resolutions  that  only  yielded, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  conventionalities. 

There  was  another  aspiration  too,  and  an 
elevated  one,  in  its  way,  whence  he  drew 
strength  and  courage  for  combating  these 
weaknesses  —  the  idea  of  rebuilding  his 
family  fortunes,  and  living  as  his  fathers  had 
done,  in  his  family  home.  As  his  hopes  of 
returning  to  Childersleigh  brightened,  Hugh 
had  paid  it  more  frequent  visits.  He  could 
accept  Maixby's  hospitalities  without  a 
pang,  as  the  chances  of  the  good-humoured 
contractor's  speedy  eviction  began  to  harden 
into  certainties.  Now-a-days,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  speedily  coming  home  to  them,  he 
found  the  old  family  portraits  who  smiled 
down  on  him  from  the  oak  panels,  as  he 
sipped  his  wine  at  the  venerable  old  ma- 
hogany, the  pleasantest  of  company. 

When  he  felt  a  depressing  sense  of  the 
vanity  of  earthly  toils,  of  the  emptiness  of 
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human  wishes,  stealing  strong  upon  him : 
when  he  was  conscious  of  a  yielding  of  the 
springs  that  had  given  him  bis  grand  elan ; 
when  he  was  even  haunted  with  unwholesome 
visions  of  hermitages,  angel-brightened, 
where,  seated  on  the  threshold  in  placid 
idleness,  he  might  listen  to  the  faint  mur- 
murs of  the  troubled  world  he  had  quitted; 
when  perchance  he  dreamed  in  his  night- 
mares of  love  and  peaceful  cottages,  as  ra- 
tional people  do  dream,  mistaking  for  the 
springs  of  happiness  what  would  prove  in 
their  waking  moments  the  bitter  fountains 
of  sorrow, —  then  he  used  to  seek  his  fa- 
vourite and  unfailing  tonic  among  the  old 
oaks  of  Childersleigh  Park.  The  church 
paths  that  crossed  it  were  free  to  him  with 
all  the  world,  and  thither  he  used  to  go, 
unembarrassed  by  the  friendly  presence  of 
Marxby,  and  contrasting  the  present  and  its 
prospects  with  the  past  and  its  cares,  would 
confirm  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  nature  his 
wavering  allegiance  to  Mammon.  Like  the 
giant  of  the  old  myth,  in  treading  his  mort- 
gaged acres,  he  drew  new  strength  for  his 
grapple  with  the  visionary  promptings  of 
unworldliness ;  and  thus  in  a  profounder 
sense  than  other  City  men,  recruited  for  the 
work  he  had  do  in  town,  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  country. 

Old  Patterson  had  renewed  his  youth,  as 
the  rumours  of  the  lucky  Mr.  Childersleigh's 
growing  wealth  assumed  marvellous  devel- 
opment at  his  place  in  Surrey.  The  old 
man  stepped  about  more  lightly  among  his 
flowers,  tending  his  favourites  with  a  greater 
zeal  and  interest  than  ever,  and,  in  his  re- 
covered buoyancy  of  spirits,  took  to  whist- 
ling in  most  unmusical  strains  his  country 
air  of  "  There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  house." 

"  'Deed,  Mr.  Hugh,"  he  said  to  his  master, 
who,  coming  on  him  unexpectedly  one  day, 
complimented  him  on  the  ease  and  spirit  of 
his  execution  —  "  'Deed,  Mr.  Hugh,  I  had 
no  heart  to  do  it  as  long  as  I  thought  the 
gudeman  was  gone  for  good,  but  now  that 
we"re  like  to  have  him  among  us  again,  I 
make  the  most  of  what's  left  of  the  black 
time,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  more  my  blink 
of  sunshine  when  it  comes." 

"  A  cheering  bit  of  philosophy  for  us  that, 
Patterson ;  but  you're  coming  out  of  the 
shadow  already.  Why,  man,  you're  an  inch 
taller,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  years 
younger,  since  that  morning  of  the  funeral." 

"  Ay,  there's  many  a  thing  happened  sin1 
that  sour  winter  morning,  thank  God  ;  and 
I  wouldn't  say  but  what,  among  your  grand 
other  doings,  you've  put  me  on  another 
year  or  two.  'Od,  Mr.  Hugh,  it's  no  like 
the  great  man  of  business  they  say  you're 
become,    to  go  burdening  vourself   longer 
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than  you  can  help  with  a  feckless  worn-out 
old  body,"  said  Patterson,  smiling  grimly. 

Hugh  laughed  as  he  stretched  out  his 
fingers  for  a  pinch  from  the  old  man's  snuff- 
box. "  The  wisest  of  us  are  sometimes  left 
to  ourselves ;  and,  by-the-by,  what  I  came 
to  speak  to  you  about  now  was  another 
piece  of  extravagance  I  am  thinking  of. 
The  end  of  the  hothouses  there  would  be 
the  best  place  for  a  new  range  of  pineries, 
would  it  not  ?  " 

Hugh  never  acknowledged  to  himself  in 
so  many  words  that  he  had  as  good  as  re- 
ceived Miss  Childersleigh's  money,  but  in- 
sensibly he  came  more  and  more  to  think 
and  plan  as  if  the  inheriting  it  were  a  cer- 
tainty. To  be  sure  many  men  would  have 
said  that  his  connection  with  the  Credit  Fon- 
der alone  might  have  justified  his  returning, 
if  he  had  chosen,  to  his  old  home.  But  that 
was  not  Childersleigh's  opinion.  He  had 
no  idea  of  precipitating  his  return  without 
carrying  with  him  the  ample  means  of  lead- 
ing a  train  of  easy  luxury ;  no  fancy  for 
risking  a  second  family  eclipse..  It  cost  him 
little  philosophy  to  wait.  Fortune  had  so 
petted  him  in  the  last  two  years  that  he  had 
come  to  pin  his  faith  on  her  favours.  She 
had  been  steadily  filling  his  cup,  and  he 
hardly  ever  dreamed  now  of  a  slip  between 
it  and  his  lip. 

Meantime,  while  he  was  still  making 
strong  running,  and  backers  and  layers 
making  him  the  favourite  in  the  race  with 
time ;  while  Lucy  was  tripping  across  the 
course  before  him,  sometimes  diverting  his 
eyes  and  thoughts  from  the  winning-post ; 
while  Maude,  whom  he  had  once  identified 
with  the  prize,  had  dropped  out  of  his  life, 
and,  busied  with  affairs  of  her  own,  was 
only  watching  the  match  among  compara- 
tively indifferent  spectators  —  while  matters 
were  thus  passing  with  Hugh,  Lucy  herself 
had  known  gnawing  anxieties .  The  happier 
she  had  felt  in  her  new  home,  the  more  loth 
she  felt  to  leave  it.  Yet  again  she  became  the 
prey  to  the  old  curse  of  uncertainty ;  once 
more  she  began  to  be  haunted  by  the  old 
sense  of  desolation.  After  the  sharp  brush 
of  buffeting  that  followed  on  Miss  Childers- 
leigh's death,  she  had  been  swept  up  into 
this  sheltered  nook,  where  she  had  been 
sunning  herself  pleasantly  since  ;  but,  waif 
as  she  was,  circumstances  threatened  to 
wash  her  away  again  into  the  brawling 
stream  of  life.  It  was  not  that  her  new- 
found friends  had  cooled  to  her  —  it  was 
not  that  Maude  had  changed  —  still  less  was 
Lord  Rushbrook,  as  Hooker  had  surmised, 
the  involuntary  cause  of  her  trouble.  Had 
it  been  so,  she  might  have  borne  the  thought 
of  separation  better.      Had  the    ties    that 
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bound  her  to  them  all  been  slowly  fretting 
themselves  through,  it  would  have  been  less 
painful  to  snap  them.  On  the  contrary, 
Maude  was  never  more  sisterly ;  Sir  Basil 
was  more  paternal  than  ever.  Yet  in  jthe 
very  affection  that  had  adopted  her,  and 
sought  to  make  her  stay  seem  more  natural, 
she  only  saw  expulsion  from  the  home  she 
clung  more  closely  to  as  she  feared  to  lose  it. 
The  lives  of  our  personages  were  becom- 
ing very  much  a  game  of  cross-purposes ; 
Lucy,  and  that  unlucky  August  at  KUloden, 
seemed  likely  to  weave  the  plot  of  a  trage- 
dy of  errors.  Here  was  honest  Hemprigge, 
only  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  lay  his 
fortune  at  her  feet  and  offer  her  a  home  of 
her  own — an  opportunity  which  she,  who 
had  neither  home  nor  fortune,  steadily  de- 
nied him.  Here  was  Hugh-  Childersleigh, 
with  a  task  to  do,  and  short  time  to  do  it 
in,  wasting  precious  minutes  in  worse  than 
profitless  speculation  on  her  feelings  and 
fancies.  And,  finally,  there  was  George 
Childersleigh,  who  would  have  given  his 
very  life  to  make  her  happy,  appai-ently 
bent  miserably  upon  driving  her  back  on 
the  wretchedness  his  sister  had  snatched  her 
from. 

Yes,  Captain  Childersleigh  had  fallen  in 
with  the  prevailing  fashion,  and,  like  so 
many  other  people,  was  deeply  in  love  with 
Miss  Winter.  Assuredly  there  was  a  force 
of  fascination  about  her  very  dangerous  to 
herself  as  to  others.  Hers  was  not  the 
blaze  of  attraction  that  puts  you  on  your 
guard.  She  stole  somehow  into  the  affec- 
tions, and  like  the  soft-voiced  witch  in 
Thalaba,  shackled  you  in  the  gossamer 
bonds  you  never  felt  her  twine.  She  was 
just  the  girl  to  create  bitter  enmities  in  her 
sex,  because,  when  they  awoke  to  the  un- 
suspected influence,  and  in  the  first  burst 
of  jealousy  and  passion,  they  might  with  so 
clear  a  conscience  tax  her  with  treachery. 
She  was  just  the  girl  to  turn  an  admirer's 
fondness  to  gall,  because  he  might  so  eaisly 
confound  her  unconscious  art  with  heartless 
coquetry.  Then  she  was  so  clearly  distrust- 
ful of  herself,  that  no  one  pretending  to  a 
knowledge  of  mankind,  who  watched  her  qui- 
et manners  and  fatally  winning  ways,  could 
well  fail  to  credit  her  with  accomplished 
hypocrisy.  Even  Captain  Childersleigh, 
who  had  no  shade  of  ill-nature  about  him, 
and  of  all  living  men  was  most  likely  to 
see  an  angel  in  the  woman  he  worshipped, 
could  hardly  rid  his  remorseful  mind  of 
blasphemous  suspicions,  when  first  he 
openly  spoke  his  love  and  had  his  answer. 
Days  before,  while  nervously  hesitating 
about  committing  his  happiness  to  a  ques- 
tion, the  Captain  had  been  gradually  open- 
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ing  his  trenches,  making  his  approaches 
more  and  more  ostentatiously  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  and  sup- 
posing her  amply  forewarned  at  the  mo- 
ment he  gave  the  assault,  had  brought  him- 
self to  hope  for  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
formal  resistance. 

The  assault  had  come  off  the  morning 
they  were  to  leave  him  behind  at  Killoden, 
to  follow  a  few  days  later.  Maude  had 
gone  up-stairs,  and  was  superintending  the 
packing  ;  and  Lucy  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  breakfast-room  to  follow  her,  when 
George  whispered  her,  in  a  voice  that  his 
conscience  perhaps  made  him  fancy  even 
more  significantly  tremulous  than  it  was, 
an  entreaty  for  one  parting  turn  down  by 
the  borders  of  the  lake  to  the  little  water- 
fall. 

"  To  the  waterfall ! —  oh  yes,  —  yes,  cer- 
tainly, Captain  Childersleigh,  if  you  wish 
it,"  she  replied,  smiling,  speaking  and  look- 
ing, as  he  thought,  with  a  hopeful  embar- 
rassment. The  truth  being  merely  that  she 
was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  farewell 
stroll  that  bright  morning,  when  all  they 
were  going  to  leave  looked  so  lovely,  while 
she  felt  at  the  same  time  the  path  of  duty 
led  up  to  Maude  and  the  maids. 

George,  however,  put  his  own  construc- 
tion on  it,  and  brightened  accordingly,  al- 
though his  heart  would  keep  thumping  hard 
on  his  ribs.  How  he  wished  that  noisy 
pack  in  the  kennels  could  have  been  gagged, 
as  they  hailed  the  well-known  figures"  with 
open  throats,  drawing  on  them  the  attention 
of  the  group  of  keepers  and  gillies  who 
came  lounging  out -of  the  neighbouring  out- 
houses. As  George  acknowledged  the  val- 
ued dependants'  greeting  much  more  slightly 
than  usual,  he  glanced  back  fearfully  at  the 
windows  of  the  lodge,  terribly  afraid  the 
ill-timed  yelping  might  draw  the  attention 
of  the  inmates,  perhaps  mar  the  Ute-a-tete 
and  his  plans  for  life.  All  was  safe,  how- 
ever, and  half  reassured,  he  hurried  Lucy  in 
under  cover  of  the  pines  ;  rather  surprised 
she  was  at  being  denied  her  customary  ex- 
change of  salutation  with  her  musical  cir- 
cle of  four-footed  friends,  setters,  retriev- 
ers, and  terriers. 

Once  through  the  little  wood,  and  down 
by  the  lake,  the  path  became  narrow  and 
broken,  and  Lucy  picked  her  way  in  ad- 
vance, her  eyes  on  her  thin-soled  shoes, 
and  her  thoughts  more  concerned  with  her 
feet  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  while 
her  companion  followed  in  silence,  far  less 
attentive  than  usual  to  the  hundred  chances 
of  touching  her  hand  and  looking  in  her 
eyes,  offered  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road. 
But  once  arrived  on  the  little  patch  of  slip- 
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pery  green,  perennially  watered  by  the 
breaking  spray  from  the  brawling  water- 
fall, she  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
silence.  With  the  nervous  energy  of  a 
man  who  distrusts  his  own  resolution,  he 
grappled  almost  roughly  with  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart,  and  Lucy  found  herself 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  proposal  when 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  love-making. 
Had  the  waterfall  shot  upwards  in  a  Gey- 
ser, had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  from  the  cloud- 
less sky  among  the  flight  of  teal  that  floated 
among  the  rushes  of  the  lake,  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  taken  aback. 

George  began  with  a  beating  heart,  a 
swelling  throat,  and  sentences  sadly  defi- 
cient in  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  those 
secondary  parts  of  speech  that  are  so  help- 
ful to  lucidity  of  expression.  But  soon  in 
his  earnestness  forgetting  himself  and  his 
tremors,  he  spoke  and  pled  with  all  the 
rude  poetry  and  eloquence  of  sincerity. 
As  he  spoke  and  watched  her  out  of  his 
eager  eyes,  he  saw  a  cloud  settle  down 
over  the  vacant  astonishment  on  her  face, 
and  its  blank  surprise  give  way  to  pain. 
His  love  made  him  quick  to  read  the  signs 
he  feared,  and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  hope 
and  feeling  stopped  the  rush  of  words,  and 
sent  them  choking  back  on  his  heart.  Had 
not  that  pained  expression  been  so  unmis- 
takable, he  might  have  taken  her  long  si- 
lence for  encouragement.  The  truth  was 
she  liked  him  so  well,  they  had  been  such 
good  friends,  he  had  been  so  invariably 
and  unostentatiously  kind  to  her,  that  she 
hated  to  hurt  him.  Then  for  the  moment 
she  never  asked  herself  what  her  own  feel- 
ings were  or  might  be,  she  only  thought  of 
Sir  Basil's  and  his  daughter's.  She  shud- 
dered as  she  pictured  their  regarding  her 
as  a  viper  they  had  cherished,  only  to  sting 
them  just  when  they  would  feel  it  most. 
She  felt  as  if  this  unwelcome  proposal  had 
made  her  partner  in  a  terrible  sin ;  as  if 
each  moment  the  interview  lasted  was 
plunging  her  deeper  in  crime.  Certainly, 
except  for  the  grace  of  her  attitude  of  piti- 
able confusion,  for  the  soft  brightness  of 
her  eyes  glittering  through  their  tears,  a 
reptile  would  have  been  the  last  similitude 
any  one  would  have  thought  of  finding  for 
her,  —  least  of  all  the  only  witness  of  the 
scene. 

"Don't  let  me  distress  you  more,  Miss 
Winter,"  said  George,  speaking  at  last  with 
a  violent  effort.  "  You  have  said  nothing, 
but  I  have  heard  enough,"  and  he  turned 
slowly  to  move  away. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Childersleigh,"  she  burst 
out,  "I  never  dreamed,  never  suspected 
anything  of  all  this." 
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"Impossible,  Miss  Winter,  impossible; 
you  must  have  seen,  must  have  guessed ! 
but  no,"  he  said,  asserting  himself,  "I 
know  you  are  candour  itself.  My  wretched 
ill-luck  has  taken  you  by  surprise,  when  I 
hoped  to  have  found  you  all  prepared,  and 
in  short,  when  I  thought  I  was  managing  so 
cleverly,  I  behaved  more  like  an  idiot  than 
^ver,  — just  like  me.  Well,  have  you  any 
scrap  of  comfort  for  me  ?  I  should  content 
myself  with  very  little.  Only  say  there's 
hope,  and  I'll  leave  you ;  just  as  much  I 
mean,"  he  added  anxiously,  "  as  there 
would  be  for  any  other  fellow  in  the  wide 
world,  and  I'll  go  away  tolerably  happy." 

Lucy  summoned  all  her  courage  for  the 
explanation.  As  it  chanced,  his  last  words 
had  made  it  easier  to  her. 

"  No,  no,  Captain  Childersleigh,"  she 
said,  sorrowfully  ;  "  it  would  be  a  miserable 
return  for  all  your  goodness,  if  I  caused 
you  one  moment  of  doubt  or  uneasiness  I 
could  spare  you.  No,  if  anything  in  my 
power  to  promise  were  worth  the  hoping 
for,  least  of  any  one  in  the  world  could  I 
promise  it  to  you." 

"  Good  God!  what  do  you  mean,  Lucy 
—  Miss  Winter  ?  That  you  "could  never 
bring  yourself  to  care  for  me  in  any  case  ?". 

"  I  mean,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  terribly, 
but  speaking  more  firmly  now,  "  that,  hap- 
pen what  might,  I  could  never  listen  to  a 
son  of  Sir  Basil's,  a  brother  of  Maude's. 
Just  think  for  a  moment  of  my  position  in 
your  family,  although  I  know  your  generous 
heart  has  always  made  you  forget  it." 

"  Your  position  in  our  family  !  Why, 
my  father  treats  you  like  a  daughter ;  Maude 
loves  you  as  her  sister ;  and  I " 

"  Reason  the  more,  surely,"  broke  in 
Lucy,  quickly,  "that  I  should  repay  their 
thousand  benefits,  their  fondness,  all  their 
confidence  in  me,  by  anticipating  their 
wishes,  instead  of  outraging  them.  Pray 
hear  me  to  an  end,"  she  went  on,  as  she 
saw  him  about  to  break  out.  "No  one 
knows  better  than  you,  that,  with  all  his 
kindness  to  me,  what  you  dream  of  now 
would  be  the  last  thing  Sir  Basil  would  de- 
sire for  you.  If  you  really  care  for  me  at 
all,  help  me  and  be  frank.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  If  I  care  ?  "  George,  in  his  eagerness 
to  avoid  the  main  issue,  was  impulsively 
throwing  himself  into  the  opening  Lucy  had 
rashly  made  for  him. 

She  could  hardly  help  smiling  through 
her  tears.  "  I  am  answered,  you  see,"  she 
said  quietly. 


"My  father  may  have  other  views.  I 
have  never  spoken  to  him  —  he  is  unpre- 
pared —  he  might  be  surprised  at  first  —  but 
fond  of  you  as  he  is  —  in  a  short  time ■  " 

"  And  what  would  be  my  position  mean- 
while, and  my  feelings  afterwards  ?  I  know 
you  to  be  unselfishness  itself.  Put  yourself 
in  my  place.  Seeing  love  change  to  dis- 
like, perhaps,  and  friendship  turn  into  sus- 
picion ;  to  have  Maude  looking  coldly  on 
me  in  spite  of  herself.  Why,  for  nothing 
the  world  could  give  to  me  would  I  submit 
to  it !  "  she  added,  impulsively. 

"Nor  for  any  one  in  the  world?"  he 
asked,  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  jealousy,  shoot- 
ing in  a  lurid  flash  across  a  mind  clouded 
with  doubt  and  pain.  But  the  jealousy  passed 
like  the  lightning,  and,  repenting  his  vio- 
lence, he  resumed  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  I  forget  myself,  Miss  Winter,  but  you 
will  forgive  me  the  fault  you  cause  your- 
self; and  in  spite  of  all,  I  will  trust  some- 
thing to  time.  You  cannot  have  the  heart 
to  rob  me  of  all  my  hope." 

"  Trust  nothing  to  time,"  she  answered, 
with  soft  decision.  "  Believe  me,  time 
can  do  nothing  here  —  not  in  that  way,  at 
least.  But  if  it  be  any  comfort  to  you,  be 
sure  I  suffer  bitterly  for  the  pain  I  may  in- 
flict. I  owe  you  so  much,  and  it  seems  so 
hard  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  grieving 
you." 

Poor  Lucy  felt  herself  treading  the  crest 
of  a  precipice,  with  an  ugly  gulf  yawning 
on  either  hand.  If  she  was  too  hard,  she 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  never  felt  so  warmly,  although  with  a 
warmth  without  the  faintest  tinge  of  love ; 
if  she  became  too  melting  and  compassionate 
she  shook  his  faith  in  her  firmness,  and 
perhaps  prepared  him  fresh  trouble.  But 
the  interview  brought  itself  to  a  close 
somehow,  and  the  two  had  never  met  since 
they  parted  at  Killoden.  George  had  stayed 
there  for  some  time,  nursing  his  disappoint- 
ment or  combating  it,  and  then  joined  his 
regiment  without  passing  by  London.  Sir 
Basil  grumbled  that  his  favourite  son  should 
not  have  paid  him  the  established  tribute 
of  a  passing  day  or  two  en  route ;  and  Maude 
wrote  her  brother  reproachful  notes,  and 
made  Lucy  the  confidante  of  her  indigna- 
tion. And  Lucy  knew  herself  the  guilty 
cause  of  all,  and  felt,  in  her  self-condemna- 
tion and  despair,  that  she  must  inevitably 
sooner  or  later  carry  into  effect  her  self- 
imposed  sentence  of  banishment. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 


MR.   HEMPRIGGE    SACRIFICES    HIS    CAREER 
TO    HIS    CONSCIENCE. 

Fate  and  Time  weave  each  little  incident 
of  our  lives  in  webs  so  complex  that  it  is 
given  to  nothing  short  of  omniscience  to 
disentangle  the  minutest  portion  of  individ- 
ual threads.  If  Helen's  nurse  had  dropped 
her  in  infancy,  picking  the  child  up  with 
injured  spine  and  fractured  nose,  what  woes 
unnumbered  would  have  been  spared  the 
world  of  her  time.  Paris  would  have 
travelled  untempted,  and  Priam  might  have 
died  happy.  Trojan  chiefs  and  Grecian 
heroes  would  have  stink  unsung  into  forgot- 
ten graves  ;  but  we  should  never  have  been 
shocked  with  the  crimes  of  Clytemnestra, 
or  seen  the  Furies  dogging  the  heels  of 
Orestes.  It  was  Helen's  smiles  drew  Di- 
do's tears.  Her  beauty  seated  the  mistress 
of  the  world  on  the  Seven  Hills,  wrote  the 
history  and  raised  the  monuments  that  hal- 
low the  Eternal  City,  dowering  it  with  its 
precious  legacy  of  associations  and  ruins. 
So  to  this  day  Helen  makes  the  fortunes  of 
hotel-keepers  and  cicerones,  and  sends  on 
their  pilgrimage  the  hundreds  of  English 
families  who  winterly  cluster  themselves 
below  the  Pincian.  If  Buonaparte  Jils  had 
been  carried  off  by  Corsican  malaria,  or 
Buonaparte  pere  shot  down  in  Corsican  ven- 
detta, what  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
must  have  been  spared  the  households  of 
the  century,  what  crowds  of  men  who  fell 
in  war  would  have  lived  in  peace,  and  how 
much  picturesque  mediaeval  architecture 
would  have  been  spared  to  cumber  the  poli- 
tical map  and  block  the  march  of  ideas.  If 
Luther  had  only  seen  his  vocation  in  the 
sword  instead  of  the  gown,  — but  it  is  idle 
to  multiply  instances  ;  and,  just  as  much 
as  Sirens  of  passions  or  thunderbolts  of  war 
and  controversy,  does  the  most  insignificent 
shred  of  humanity  twine  itself  through  the 
chequered  pattern  of  nobler  existences. 

A  navvy,  of  intelligence  something  below 
the  brute  in  the  truck  he  loads,  as  the  suites 
of  some  pothouse  quarrel  with  a  stoker, 
sends  the  express  his  enemy  stokes  flying 
off  the  rails,  and  precipitates  its  passengers 
into  eternity  or  the  hospitals.  One  of  them 
is  the  great  Minister  whose  hand  is  extended 
to  pluck  the  fuse  from  some  great  interna- 
tional question  pregnant  with  peril :  the 
bomb  explodes,  and  half  a  dozen  of  thrones 
are  shattered  into  fragments.  Another  is 
the  savant  who  carries  to  his  grave  the 
secret  that  would  have  been  the  blessing  of 
unborn  generations.  The  engine-driver 
leaves  a  promising  young  family,  and  the 
orphans  take  to  evil  courses,  the  parish,  the 


prison,  and  the  hulks.  The  graceful  girl, 
flying  townwards  full  of  love  and  hope, 
drives  her  head  through  the  hat-box  of  the 
gentleman  opposite,  mars  her  beauty,  gets 
jilted,  churns  all  her  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness into  gall,  resigns  herself  to  scandal 
and  mischief-making,  and  dies  detested,  a 
soured  old  maid ;  while  young  Briefless, 
her  struggling  cousin,  retained  in  that 
grand  breach-of-promise  case,  makes  the 
soul-stirring  appeal  to  the  jury  that  starts 
him  on  his  rush  to  the  highest  place  in  his 
profession.  All  because  Bill,  the  unlucky 
stoker,  was  unhappy  in  his  family  circle  and 
preferred  the  tap-room  at  the  "Railway 
Whistle"  to  the  domestic  hearth,  and  so  a 
poor  labourer's  unlucky  matrimonial  choice 
may  dismember  an  empire  or  make  a  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  England. 

And  Lucy  Winter's  likings  and  Mr. 
Hemprigge's  loves  were  matters  of  vital 
consequence,  not  only  to  Hugh  Childers- 
leigh  and  his  kinsman  George,  but,  had 
they  only  known  it,  to  the  numerous  and 
influential  shareholders  of  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier  of  Turkey  ;  to  the  clients  and  connec- 
tion with  whom  that  great  establishment 
had  its  dealings  at  home  and  abroad ;  to 
capitalists  who  dictated  their  own  terms  to 
European  treasuries  ;  to  contractors  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  East  with  the 
money  of  the  West ;  to  rayahs  scratching 
long  furrows  on  Bulgarian  plains  ;  to  peas- 
ants grilling  over  their  daily  toil  under 
Syrian  palms. 

With  all  his  natural  anxiety  to  put  a 
period  to  his  fidgeting  suspense,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  our  friend  Hemprigge 
was  the  very  last  man  to  snatch  at  fruit 
before  he  was  sure  it  was  mellow,  to  take  a 
leap  without  looking  well  where  he  was 
likely  to  land.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark,  his  profound  self-admiration  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  shared 
by  Lucy  as  he  could  have  desired  ;  and  with 
all  his  wish  to  anticipate  a  fancied  rival,  he 
would  have  been  slow  to  force  the  running 
at  the  risk  of  being  out  of  the  race.  It  was 
an  object  with  him,  to  be  sure,  the  cutting 
short  the  idle  extravagances  his  novel  role 
of  philanthropist  involved  him  in.  But  he 
could  not  but  be  persuaded  that  his  unas- 
suming charity  and  unwearying  benevolence 
were  the  surest  allies  he  had  found  as  yet ; 
and  in  his  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
lavish  advertizing,  of  the  profits  flowing 
from  the  puff  direct,  not  even  Solomons  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Clothes-mart,  or  Potter 
of  the  Essence  of  Life,  were  more  on  a 
level  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  How- 
ever, the  sagest  man  proposes  in  vain,  and 
Hemprigge  found   his  deep-laid  plans  de- 
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ranged,  his  carefully-sorted  hand  forced 
and  spoiled  by  the  very  individual  whose 
unintentional  help  he  and  his  counsellor 
Hooker  had  so  confidently  counted  on. 

One  day  after  office-hours  he  bent  his 
thoughtful  way  to,  'The  Cedars,"  his  pock- 
et-book bulging  with  important  memoranda 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Orphanage  ;  his 
heart  glowing  with  the  generous  conception 
that  trembled  on  his  lips.  He  had  found  by 
expensive  experiences  the  goddess  he  wor- 
shipped could  best  be  propitiated  by  gifts, 
and  the  richer  the  presents  the  warmer  the 
reception.  To  be  sure  the  gifts  she  was  so 
gracefully  grateful  for  were,  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  vicarious  ones  :  lavished  on 
her  ■protkgi.es,  and  not  upon  herself.  Worse 
luck,  her  admirer  told  himself  bitterly. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  his  free  charity 
might  have  begun  and  ended  in  the  home 
he  fondly  hoped  they  might  one  day  share. 
This  afternoon,  however,  saw  him  in  high 
spirits.  For  the  firsc  time  he  had  thought 
of  appropriating  to  his  own  use  one  of  those 
economically  ostentatious  ideas  so  popular 
among  the  beneficent ;  where  charity  accepts 
a  bill  at  an  indefinitely  distant  day,  scrupu- 
lously guarding  itself  against  having  to 
meet  it  by  a  long  succession  of  contingencies 
—  an  idea  by  which,  in  selfish  violation  of 
the  precept,  its  righ;  hand  not  only  takes  its 
left  into  its  confidence,  but  all  the  world 
besides.  In  short,  Mr.  Hemprigge  went 
prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  a  donation 
of  5001.  to  the  struggling  Hampstead  insti- 
tution, to  be  forthcoming  on  the  understand- 
ing that  forty-nine  equally  noble-hearted 
individuals  should  be  found  to  follow  his 
lead  and  commit  themselves  to  a  similar 
extent. 

The  servant  would  inquire  if  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh  was  at  home.  One  of  the  most 
unpleasant  signs  of  his  suit  was  that  Hemp- 
rigge could  never  force  the  consigne  of  his 
idol's  gate  without  a  parley ;  could  never 
flatter  himself  he  stood  on  the  footing  of 
the  friend  of  the  family,  — with  its  ladies  at 
least.  This  time,  however,  the  man  quickly 
returned  to  beg  Mr.  Hemprigge  to  follow 
him  —  Miss  Childersleigh  was  at  home  and 
would  be  happy  to  receive  him.  As  they 
approached  the  door  of  the  small  drawing- 
room  the  rattle  of  cups  told  him  the  ladies 
were  indulging  in  that  unseasonable  and 
unreasonable  five-o'clock  repast,  so  en- 
deared to  feminine  eccentricity  by  habit  and 
fashion  that  it  swallows  down  the  boiling 
beverage  in  the  dog-days  and  fancies  it  likes 
it.  With  all  his  weaknesses  Hemprigge  was 
a  rational  and  intelligent  man,  but  he  was  a 
lover  too,  and,  moreover,  as  we  know,  not 
overburdened  with  scruples  in  the  means  he 


chose  to  his  ends,  so  he  rather  congratulated 
himself  on  finding  the  ladies  so  snugly  and 
sociably  disposed. 

He  stepped  in  with  a  more  assured  step 
than  usual,  a  smile  of  honest  satisfaction 
beaming  on  his  face,  and  his  manner  artis- 
tically toned  down  to  friendly  but  respectful 
familiarity.  But  he  stopped  his  silky  spring 
involuntarily  for  a  second ;  it  was  so  often 
his  evil  chance  to  find  himself  in  company 
other  than  he  bargained  for.  There  was 
Sir  Basil  standing  cup  in  hand  upon  the  rug 
instead  of  occupying  an  identical  spot  on 
that  of  "Doodles1,"  as  was  his  methodical 
custom  of  an  afternoon,  and  to  "Doodles1" 
his  smiling  guest  would  have  been  devoutly 
glad  to  have  banished  him  at  that  moment. 
And  there,  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
rolled  up  between  the  fire  and  the  sofa-cor- 
ner occupied  by  Maude,  lolled  Lord  Rush- 
brook,  his  lordship  looking  every  whit  as 
much  at  home  as  Sir  Basil. 

"Why,  Hemprigge,"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  most  cheerily  hearty,  and  almost  soft- 
ened to  affection,  "  what  a  delightfully  un- 
expected surprise  meeting  you  so  shortly 
after  my  return,  and  at  '  The  Cedars,'  too, 
of  all  places  in  the  world  ! "  But  with  all 
his  warmth,  his  lordship  did  not  raise  by  an 
inch  the  head  that  rested  indolently  on  the 
low  cushion,  did  not  even  uncross  his  leg  or 
stretch  out  the  hand  that  played  with  his 
teaspoon.  Nothing  short  of  the  cordiality 
of  the  greeting  could  have  carried  off  the 
incivility  of  the  studied  inaction. 

Hemprigge  felt  it  all,  and  smarted  in- . 
wardly ;  indeed,  he  generally  found  himself 
on  thorns  when  in  contact  with  the  affable 
Deputy-Governor,  who  seemed  to  know  by 
intuition  the  secretary's  sensitive  points,  and 
love  to  roll  himself  over  them  like  a  sleek 
cat  with  its  claws  out.  As  he  saw  him  seated 
there,  and  heard  once  more  the  pleasant 
tones  that  always  sounded  to  his  fancy  so 
sharp  and  so  mocking,  he  marvelled  bow 
he  and  Hooker  could  ever  have  taken  that 
very  one-sided  view  of  things ;  how  they 
had  ever  duped  themselves  to  dream  of  hope 
and  luck  in  Rushbrook's  presence  at  "  The 
Cedars."  Desperate  men  do  catch  at 
straws,  but  this,  he  told  himself  now,  was 
the  maddest  instance  of  self-deception.  For 
Hooker  to  argue  so  might  be  all  very  well : 
Hooker  had  neither  his  bsains  nor  the  secret 
of  his  relations  with  his  lordship.  For  him- 
self, when  making  his  silky  approaches  to 
Lucy  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  watchful 
Maude,  he  always  felt  like  a  novice  walking 
the  tight-rope ;  but  with  those  mocking  eyes 
of  Rushbrook  looking  on  as  well,  neither 
brains  nor  balance-pole  could  save  him  from 
grief.     And  if  the  other  seriously  proposed 
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making  Miss  Childersleigh  Lady  Rushbrook, 
would  he,  of  all  men,  if  he  could  help  it, 
tolerate  his  wife's  bosom-friend  giving  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Hemprigge  ?  While  he  was 
stammering  out  his  broken  phrases  to  the 
ladies,  and  words  of  course  to  the  gentle- 
men, his  active  mind  was  galloping  over  the 
ground  we  have  just  crossed  more  deliber- 
ately, and  his  sinking  heart  told  him  his 
cherished  hopes  were  doomed  to  fatal  fail- 
ure. Yet  all  the  time  his  stubborn  nature 
sought  defiantly  to  shake  off  the  unwelcome 
conviction,  and  he  came  to  a  dogged  deter- 
mination to  ask  the  long-considered  ques- 
tion, for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  have  the 
matter  settled  out  of  hand  and  once  for 
all. 

"Why,  Hemprigge,"  his  lordship  went 
on,  rallying  him  pleasantly,  "  I  have  not 
seen  you  so  absent  since  the  day  your  zeal 
sent  you  on  that  unlucky  business-trip  to 
Killoden.  To  be  sure,  by  the  way,  I  haven't 
seen  you  at  all.  You  look  positively  ill. 
You  must  really  take  care  of  yourself.  Ah, 
professional  enthusiasm  will  be  the  death  of 
you  if  you  don't  take  care,  as  I  think  Hugh 
Childersleigh  warned  you  that  morning  in 
the  Highlands.  You  overdo  the  interest 
you  take  in  that  fortunate  Company  of  ours. 
Absolutely  you  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  You  do  Mr.  Hemprigge  great  injustice 
when  you  say  so,"  interrupted  Maude, 
good-naturedly  coming  to  her  visitor's  as- 
sistance, who  for  some  reason  or  other  was 
embarrassed  and  put  out,  as  she  saw.  "  We 
have  good  cause  to  know  he  has  interest  to 
spare  for  other  things,  or  the  prospects  of 
our  orphanage  would  have  looked  much 
blacker  than  they  do." 

"Yet  that  doesn't  surprise  me  at  all,  I 
assure  you.  I  have  heard  of  Hemprigge 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  orphans  and 
minors  too,  before  now,"  returned  Rusb- 
brook  gravely,  trying  hard,  although  in 
vain,  to  catch  the  secretary's  eye. 

"He  has  done  a  great  deal  for  ours," 
pursued  Maude,  with  equal  seriousness. 
"  I  don't  know  where  we  should  have  been 
now  if  he  had  not  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  when  things  seemed  at  a  standstill. 
Do  you,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed ! "  assented  that  young  lady 
warmly,  detecting  the  irony  in  Rushbrook' s 
tone,  and  feeling  for  the  moment  indignant 
at  his  injustice.  Then,  recollecting  some 
obscure  intimations  of  Hemprigge  on  the 
occasion  of  their  last  interview,  she  went 
on  :  "I  have  no  doubt  nothing  but  his  good 
nature  brought  him  here  to-day ;  some 
happy  idea  to  help  us  through  our  money 
troubles,"  and  as  she  looked  inquiringly 
at  Hemprigge,  he  could  not  help  reading 
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more  of  encouragement  in  her  looks  than 
he  had  ever  seen  there. 

Had  that  unlucky  Rushbrook  only  stayed 
in  Paris,  or  wherever  else  he  had  come 
from,  what  innocently  unconscious  warmth 
he  would  have  thrown  into  the  explanation 
of  his  generous  conception.  But  it  would 
chill  the  glow  of  a  Howard,  and  check  the 
charity  of  a  Peabody,  to  be  constrained  to 
talk  philanthrophy  raked  by  the  sardonic 
grin  of  a  Mephistopheles.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it :  as  his  sarcastic  friend 
had  turned  up,  and  apparently  with  no 
present  intention  of  departing,  it  was  no 
use  whatever  reserving  his  scheme,  so  he 
broached  it  accordingly,  although,  perhaps, 
in  a  more  matter-of-fact  manner  than  he 
might  have  done  under  circumstances  more 
favourable. 

"How  very  thoughtful  you  are,  Mr. 
Hemprigge,"  exclaimed  Maude,  earnestly. 
"  But  I  feel  we  are  really  taking  advantage 
of  you,  in  drawing  so  heavily  on  your 
money  and  your  time  for  this  selfish  object 
of  ours.  You  must  have  so  many  others 
with  equal  claims. 

Lucy's  face  too  had  lighted  up  with  hope 
and  pleasure.  By  a  rapid  and  simple  act 
of  mental  arithmetic  she  had  made  the  cal- 
culation that  Mr.  Hemprigge  proposed  to 
be  their  benefactor  to  the  tune  of  25,000Z., 
and  she  felt  proportionately  grateful. 

"  With  all  your  other  calls,"  she  chimed 
in,  and  again  her  looks  fanned  Hemprigge's 
hopes  into  a  flicker.  At  last  she  was  be- 
coming alive  to  the  existence  of  the  heart 
she  had  so  persistently  refused  to  believe  in, 
and  inclining  in  her  remorse  to  make  atone- 
ment for  her  cold-blooded  scepticism. 

The  gentlemen  were  less  touched  with  the 
trait  of  liberality. 

"  I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Hemprigge 
looks  to  find  those  nine-and-forty  liberal 
friends  of  his,"  growled  Sir  Basil.  "  I 
may  profess  to  know  something  of  Lombard 
Street  at  least,  and  I  greatly  question  if 'a 
single  man  in  it  will  be  disposed  to  follow 
him  in  the  list  he  heads.  What  we'  can 
afford  we  give  and  without  condition,  in 
our  straightforward  business-like  way.' 

With  all  his  liking  for  Hemprigge,  Sir 
Basil  had  been  considerably  scandalized  at 
his  presumption  in  coming  to  Hampstead  at 
all  to  cap  the  banker's  donation.  He  was 
indignant  now  at  this  indirect  pressure, 
which  might  possibly  lay  him  in  the  long 
run  under  further  contributions,  to  the  glory 
of  Hemprigge  and  without  any  credit  to 
himself.  Hemprigge  hastened  to  deprecate 
the  indignation  of  his  honoured  host. 

"  Of  coui'se,  Sir  Basil,  Lombard  Street, 
as  befits  its  great  position,  has  done  most 
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liberally  —  always  taking  the  lead  in  every 
generous  work.  But  your  unfailing  charity 
there  invites  so  many  appeals,  that  just  be- 
cause you  are  always  giving  you  must  of 
necessity  set  limits  to  your  bounty.  Now 
with  us  new  men  it  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
I  fear,"  he  proceeded,  with  a  charming  can- 
dour, "  I  fear  the  black  sheep  among  us  get 
us  an  evil  reputation  if  they  don't  taint  the 
flock.  Somehow  it  is  too  rarely  a  man  like 
me  gets  the  chance  of  helping  in  a  work  like 
this,  and  I  confess  it  is  more  seldom  still 
we  go  out  of  our  way  to  volunteer.  But 
believe  me,"  he  added,  turning  appealing 
eyes  on  Miss  Winter,  for  he  saw  hers  fol- 
lowing him  with  approval  —  "Believe  me, 
we  are  not  altogether  the  heathen  fellows 
we  seem.  Ill  do  my  best  at  least,  to  dis- 
abuse you  by  filling  up  this  list  from  ac- 
quaintances of  my  own.  If  I  fail,  all  I  can 
say  is,  I  shall  be  as  much  surprised  as  dis- 
appointed." 

"  I  really  fear  you  are  an  optimist,  Hemp- 
rigge,"  broke  in  Rushbrook.  "I  do  in- 
deed. I  should  be  the  last  .man  in  the 
world  to  dash  your  hopeful  enthusiasm,  but 
I  must  say  I  can't  quite  agree  with  you  in 
this.  I  see  Miss  Winter's  face  fall,  and  I'm 
grieved,  I'm  sure,  to  disenchant  her  of  the 
faith  in  human  nature  you  would  teach. 
But  to  convince  her  that  I'm  honest  at  least, 
I'll  bet no,  I  won't  bet  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  against  my  wishes  too ;  but  I'll 
gladly  promise  to  come  down  with  a  sum  of 
500Z.,  or,  say,  a  couple  of  them,  when  you 
have  received  the  other  seven-and-forty. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  never  have 
made  the  offer,  my  lord,  were  you  not  in 
your  heart  as  hopeful  as  Mr.  Hemprigge ;  " 
and  there  was  so  much  good  faith  in  the 
beaming  smile  with  which  Maude  accom- 
panied the  words,  that,  in  spite  of  himself 
he  blushed  guiltily,  and  looked  nearly  as 
much  put  out  as  Hemprigge  had  done  the 
moment  before. 

That  gentleman,  quick  to  remark  the 
enemy's  confusion,  and  a  good  deal  cheered 
by  it,  had  produced  his  memorandum-book 
again,  and  was  making  an  entry  in  it  in  a 
most  matter'of-fact  manner.  "We  shall 
claim  your  liberal  promise  before  long,  my 
lord,"  he  said,  with  a  confidence  of  manner 
that  answered  its  purpose  in  imposing  on 
the  ladies ;  and  then  he  naturally  turned 
the  conversation  on  the  charity  and  its 
prospects.  Rushbrook,  on  his  best  be- 
haviour, carefully  avoided  any  levity  of 
tone,  although  he  sat  listening  to  the  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  Orphanage  with  signs 
of  growing  impatience.  Sir  Basil  had  set 
down  his  cup  and  buried  himself  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  evening  paper. 
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Rushbrook,  indeed,  had  had   more   thai  i~ 

enough  of  it.  His  colleague's  talk  moved  J 
him  in  a  way  very  unusual  to  him.  "  Con- 
found the  fellow  !  "  he  muttered ;  "  he's  got 
through  the  business  that  brought  him  here  ; 
he's  humbugged  these  girls  more  than 
enough;  why  can't  he  take  himself  off." 

But  Hemprigge  had  jio  idea  of  taking 
himself  off  just  then,  if  he  could  help  it; 
and  although  the  presence  of  his  lordship 
disconcerted  him  not  a  little,  he  had  defi- 
antly made  up  his  mind  it  should  not  disturb 
his  combinations.  Although  his  agreeable 
conversation  did  not  show  a  trace  of  impa- 
tience, yet  his  eye  kept  nervously  glancing 
at  the  clock,  watching  the  hands  slowly 
working  themselves  round  towards  the  hour 
that  usually  brought  the  appearance  of  the 
methodical  Purkiss.  Purkiss  knew  of  his 
friend's  intended  visit  and  had  given  him 
assurance  of  coming  to  his  aid.  Hemprigge 
fully  meant  to  be  asked  to  stay  to  dinner ; 
but  Sir  Basil  evidently  had  no  intention  of 
doing  it,  and  he  greatly  doubted  the  good 
nature  or  gratitude  of  Maude  carrying  her 
so  far.  Moreover,  Rushbrook  had  only  to 
change  his  seat  to  where  he  could  catch  her 
eye,  and  then  the  Manager  felt  there  would 
not  be  a  chance  of  it. 

At  last  the  longed-for  step  sounded  in  the 
passage,  and  Purkiss  entered  in  an  unusual 
rush  of  affability.  For  a  variety  of  reasons 
he  never  looked  so  amiable  as  when  press- 
ing the  hospitality  of  his  home  on  his  friend 
Hemprigge. 

"Ah!  Lord  Rushbrook  here.  How  do 
you  do  ?  Delighted  to  see  you  looking  so 
well.  And  you  too,  Hemprigge  :  after  what 
you  said,  I  half  hoped  to  find  you.  You 
have  persuaded  our  friends  to  stay  to  din- 
ner, Maude,  I  trust?" 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  if  they  will, 
I'm  sure,"  said  Maude,  speaking  to  Hemp- 
rigge, and  looking  at  Rushbrook,  and  for 
once  submitting  without  resentment  to  the 
awkward  but  irresistible  pressure  put  on  her 
by  her  brother. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  the  nobleman 
quickly;  "with  the  greatest  pleasure,  if 
you  will  take  me  sans  fagon,  and  in  morn- 
ing dress." 

"  I  should  be  delighted,"  answered  Hem- 
prigge, "  did  I  not  fear  I  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  Miss  Childersleigh's  good  nature  ?  " 

"The  good  nature  is  all  on  your  side," 
returned  Purkiss,  with  unwonted  heartiness. 
"  People  who  live  out  of  the  way  like  us  are 
only  too  pleased  to  catch  their  friends  as 
they  can." 

So  the  impromptu  party  was  arranged ; 
Sir  Basil  rousing  from  his  paper,  deigning 
to  express   his   satisfaction,  and   stopping, 
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later,  on  the  way  to  his  dressing-room,  to 
exchange  a  word  or  two  with  the  butler  on 
the  matter  of  wines. 

The  dinner  passed  off  pleasantly  enough  ; 
Rushbrook  striving  his  utmost  to  efface  any 
disagreeable  impressions  the  ill-timed  levity 
of  his  before-dinner  talk  might  have  pro- 
duced on  his  hostess  ;  struggling  against  his 
besetting  sin,  and  especially  careful  to  ban- 
ish any  irony  from  his  manner,  when  in  gen- 
eral conversation  he  answered  the  remarks 
of  Hemprigge.  That  gentleman,  conscious 
that  his  evening's  work  might  be  a  turning- 
point  in  his  life,  and  that  he  would  need 
courage,  at  least  as  much  as  tact,  to  carry 
him  through  with  it,  let  the  butler  fill  up  his 
glasses  oftener  than  was  his  wont,  and  re- 
commended himself  to  Sir  Basil  after  dinner 
by  a  closer  application  than  usual  to  the 
venerable  port.  When  they  made  the  move 
to  the  drawing-room  he  was  flushed — to 
steal  a  term  from  French  cookery-books  — 
au  point,  and  felt  himself  not  only  equal  to 
availing  himself  of  opportunities,  but  to 
creating  them  if  need  were.  But  love  and 
fortune  stood  his  friends  :  Purkiss  actively, 
Sir  Basil  passively,  and  Lord  Rushbrook 
unwittingly,  all  three  played  into  his  hand's. 
The  former  gentleman  eclipsed  himself  on 
the  way  from  the  dining-room,  disappearing 
up  the  stairs.  His  father  disposed  himself 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  and  leaving  the 
ladies  to  do  the  honours  of  the  drawing- 
room  to  his  guests,  betook  himself  to  dream- 
land. He  did  not  often  go  to  sleep  after 
dinner,  but  when  he  did,  as  they  all  knew 
by  experience,  nothing  short  of  violence 
could  bring  the  baronet  back  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  realities  of  life. 

As  for  Lord  Rushbrook,  he  was  to  the  full 
as  bent  on  a  few  words  with  Maude  as  Hemp- 
rigge was  eager  to  be  alone  with  Lucy. 
But  as  his  confidences  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gentle  passion,  there  was  nothing  of 
consciousness  to  dash  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  carried  her  off  to  the  piano,  dis- 
countenancing her  suggestion  of  a  duet. 
The  instrument  stood  in  the  larger  drawing- 
room,  half  out  of  sight. 

"  Pray  play  something  noisy,  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh  :  plenty  of  execution,  and  as  little 
pianissimo  about  it  as  may  be,"  he  whis- 
pered. "To  be  quite  frank  with  you,  I 
asked  your  music  only  to  drown  our  talk." 

Maude  may  have  had  suspicions  of  her 
own  about  what  might  possibly  be  coming. 
Her  fingers  trembled  slightly  as  she  busied 
herself  among  her  music-books,  and  seizing 
without  a  word  on  the  volume  that  came 
first  to  hand,  she  bent  her  head  over  the 
piano,  and  opened  full  cry  in  the  hunter's 
chorus  in  Der  FreiscTvutz. 


Lord  Rushbrook  may  have  guessed  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind ;  for  instead  of 
taking  prompt  advantage  of  the  crash,  he 
hesitated  in  a  way  very  unlike  him.  But  as 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Hemprigge's  shadow 
falling  on  the  opposite  wall,  his  softening 
expression  hardened  back  to  decision  and 
impatience. 

"I'm  going  to  test  our  friendship,  Miss 
Childersleigh,  and  hazard  losing  myself  for 
ever  in  your  good  opinion.  It  all  depends 
on  how  you  take  what  I'm  going  to  say. 
At  least,  you  must  believe  in  my  interest  in 
you  and  all  that  concerns  you,  since  it 
forces  me  to  do  an  excessively  disagreeable 
thing  and  one  very  much  out  of  my  usual 
way." 

"The  solemnity  of  your  preface  makes 
me  tremble  for  what  is  to  follow.  What 
can  you  mean,  Lord  Rushbrook?" 

"Don't  laugh,  when  for  once  I'm  grave 
enough.  I  mean  to  impart  to  you  my  very 
unflattering  opinion  of  a  guest  of  your  fa- 
ther's, and  speak  evil  behind  his  back  of  a 
friend  of  your  brother's." 

Maude's  fingers  paused  on  the  keys  for  a 
second.  "I  can't  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand you.     Mr.  Hemprigge,  of  course." 

"  Precisely  so ;  but  pray  play  on.  For 
your  sake  I  don't  desire  he  should  overhear 
us  or  suspect  we  are  discussing  him.  Not 
either  for  his  or  mine  most  certainly."  He 
had  come  round  to  her  side  and  was  look- 
ing her  in  the  face,  and  he  drew  himself  up 
with  a  dignity  she  had  never  seen  in  him 
before,  but  yet  Maude  acknowledged  to 
herself  it  sat  strangely  well  on  his  careless 
features. 

"I  had  thought,"  she  returned,  in  a 
slightly  disappointed  tone,  —  "  may  I  say  I 
hoped?  —  that  your  light  manner  before 
dinner  was  assumed  to  cover  your  real  sym- 
pathy with  us  ?  " 

"You  did  me  injustice,  then,  or  more 
than  justice,  when  you  took  for  earnest  the 
offer  that  both  Hemprigge  and  I  knew  for 
sarcasm.  To  see  him  parading  himself 
among  the  charitable  would  be  enough  to 
disgust  any  sensible  man  with  charity  for 
life.  I  happen  to  hate  hypocrisy ;  yet  to 
be  frank,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
might,  have  figured  in  Tartuffe  as  he  pleased 
elsewhere.  I  am  conscious  of  far  too  many 
peccadilloes  of  my  own  to  go  playing  the 
knight-errant  among  other  sinners  and  their 
vices.  But  when  he  has  the  brazen  audacity 
to  abuse  your  goodness  in  my  presence,  and 
clearly  for  some  unworthy  purpose,  too,  my 
indignation  gets  the  better  of  my  selfish- 
Believe   me,    speaking    as   I  speak 


now  is  the  most  painful  and  unselfish  thing 
I  have  done   for  long.     But  I  happen  to 
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know  this  man  well,  that  he's  one  who  al- 
ways crawls  for  choice  along  crooked  paths  ; 
and  as  I  do  know  him,  and  you  do  not,  it 
shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  he  leaves  his 
trail  here,  or  makes  the  boast  that  his  craft 
has  fooled  your  innocence." 

"  I  think  you  do  him  injustice;  very  un- 
intentionally I  am  sure,"  returned  Maude, 
speaking  doubtfully  though.  "  Once  I  used 
to  feel  positive  antipathy  to  him,  perhaps  I 
do  not  greatly  like  him  now,  but  in  spite  of 
myself  his  recent  conduct  has  overcome  my 
prejudices  and  taught  me  to  distrust  my 
first  impressions.  You  cannot  know,  of 
course,  how  delicately  generous  he  has 
been,  or  anything  of  the  endless  trouble  he 
has  given  himself  about  that  orphanage  he 
knew  we  were  interested  in.  The  more  we 
have  seen  him,  the  better  reason  have  we 
had  to  believe  him  very  different  from  what 
we  once  imagined." 

"  From  himself,  Miss  Childersleigh.  Yes, 
precisely  so.  When  Hemprigge  calls  him- 
self as  a  witness  to  his  own  character,  you 
may  be  sure  there  will  be  abundant  testi- 
mony forthcoming  to  his  excellences,  and 
material  proofs  in  plenty  to  back  it  with. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  never  grudges  money 
when  parting  with  it  serves  his  ends,  and 
yet  when  he  can  he  always  makes  his  brains 
save  his  purse.  That  latest  trait  of  gen- 
erosity of  his  —  that  conditional  5001.,  was 
admirably  characteristic." 

"  You  will  surely  not  try  to  persuade  me, 
my  lord,  to  put  so  uncharitable  a  construc- 
tion on  what  may  very  well  have  been  the 
charity  I  thought  it,"  said  Maude,  ap- 
pealingly. 

"Be  sure,  Miss  Childersleigh,  had  mine 
been  merely  suspicions,  I  should  have  kept 
them  to  myself.  On  nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute conviction  would  I  wish  to  shake  your 
faith  in  any  man's  better  nature.  It  is  just 
like  you  to  speak  as  you  do,  but  it  puts  me 
on  my  trial  as  well  as  Hemprigge,  and  of 
all  the  world  I  can  least  afford  to  have  you 
condemn  me,  and  for  meanness  too.  I 
must  convince  you  that  you  judge  him  by 
yourself,  that  it  is  your  own  nature  that  in 
clines  you  to  put  a  favourable  construction 
on  his  motives.  Your  good  sense  must  tell 
you  a  man's  whole  life  should  speak  for 
him,  not  the  actions  of  a  month.  One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  who 
ever  heard  before  of  Hemprigge  doing  one 
solitary  good  deed,  or  troubling  his  head 
about  the  well-being  of  any  of  his  fellow- 
mortals  ?  " 

"Nay,  it  is,  maybe,  only  your  ignorance 
of  him  makes  you  do  him  an  injustice. 
What  he  does,  he  does  most  unobtrusively, 
and  this  is  but  one  of  many " 


"  Hemprigge  do  good  by  stealth ! "  Rush- 
brook  laughed  bitterly.  "  On  my  honour, 
the  idea  is  too  atrociously  barefaced  even 
for  him,  and  to  suggest  it  in  a  house  where 
Hugh  Childersleigh  and  I  are  visitors  is 
most  unlike  his  usual  prudence.  He  must 
have  strong  reasons  of  his  own  for  ventur- 
ing a  bold  coup.  Why,  Miss  Childersleigh, 
as  we  have  begun  with  confidences,  we 
must  go  on  ;  and  if  my.  own  character  suffer 
in  course  of  them,  at  least  it  will  be  some 
pledge  for  my  sincerity.  It  was  I  who  first 
brought  Hugh  and  him  together,  and  I  have 
known  him  for  years.  He  has  made  it  his 
profession  to  seek  out  business,  I  will  not 
say  dishonourable,  but  certainly  degrading, 
and  more  so  by  far  for  the  agent  than  the 
client.  As  money-lender  at  five-and-twenty 
he  had  all  the  avaricious  spirit  of  his  trade, 
and  while  a  spendthrift  by  taste,  was  always 
a  miser  at  heart.  What  chance,  do  you 
think,  had  charity,  when  avarice  and  prodi- 
gality were  struggling  for  his  purse  !  " 

"  If  this  is  all  true,  — and  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt  it,  — I  agree  with  you  that 
Mr.  Hemprigge  has  been  very  much  out  of 

place   here.     I    think    besides "     She 

stopped,  but  her  face  finished  the  sentence. 

"  You  think  that  we  who  know  something 
of  his  character,  are  at  least  as  much  to 
blame  as  he.  Well,  perhaps  so,  and  yet, 
had  I  known  either  you  or  him  one  bit  less 
than  I  do,  had  I  not  assisted  at  that  display 
of  unblushing  impudence  this  afternoon,  I 
for  one  should  have  been  silent  still.  If 
society  were  not  a  general  masquerade,  be- 
lieve me  we  should  see  but  empty  salons. 
Remember  besides,  a  good  many  know, 
and  a  great  many  more  suspect,  all  I  have 
told  you,  and  yet  Hemprigge  stands  fair  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  fills,  to  universal 
admiration,  the  post  of  Manager  to  that 
Company  of  ours." 

"How  could  your  cousin,  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh, ever  stoop  to  associate  himself  so 
closely  with  a  man  like  that  ?  " 

"Don't  blame  Hugh,  or  if  you  do,  re- 
collect, at  least,  I  am  a  hundred  times  more 
in  fault,  and  with  a  slighter  excuse.  I  had 
dealings  with  Hemprigge  professionally,  on 
lighter  temptation,  and  took  him  up  so- 
cially for  no  reason  whatever  but  my  own 
passing  amusement.  I  introduced  him  to 
my  father's  dinner-table,  and  presented  him 
at  my  mother's  receptions.  Fortunately 
you  have  no  idea,  Miss  Childersleigh,  how 
susceptibilities  get  blunted  with  knocking 
about  the  world,  and  if  a  man  like  Hemp- 
rigge only  push  his  opportunities  with 
moderation,  he  may  go  a  very  long  way. 
If  certificates  of  virtue  and  honour  were 
essential  preliminaries  to  arranging  business 
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connections,  forgery,  I  fear,  would  be  a 
thriving  trade ;  and  Hemprigge  came  to 
Hugh's  aid  in  a  critical  moment,  much  as 
despair  used  to  raise  the  devil  at  one's  el- 
bow in  the  old  legends.  Besides  Hugh 
knew  him  less  then  than  he  does  now ;  I 
fancy  were  he  altogether  his  own  master, 
were  it  not  for  some  gratitude  he  believes 
he  owes  him,  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
shake  him  off  at  once  and  forever." 

"But  what  should  have  made  it  worth 
his  while  to  act  as  he  has  been  doing? 
What  do  you  imagine  brings  him  here  ?  " 

"  Why, —  that — I  should  be  inclined  to 
guess,"  returned  Rushbrook,  pointing  to 
the  shadow  opposite.  Lucy  had  moved, 
and  now  her  shoulder  cast  its  graceful  out- 
line on  the  wall  below  the  stooping  figure 
of  Hemprigge.  "Yet  if  it  be  so,  it  only 
buries  the  mystery  deeper.  Hemprigge 
parting  with  his  money  for  charity's  sake  is 
odd  enough,  but  his  doing  it  in  the  idea  of 
winning  a  portionless  bride  seems  the  very 
madness  of  extravagance." 

"Lucy  dream  of  marrying  that  man!" 
Maude  burst  out  savagely,  all  her  old  hatred 
of  him  returning;  "that  would  be  wilder 
extravagance  still,  Lord  Rushbrook.  Be- 
lieve me  he  never  had  the  insolence  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing;  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege —  profanity." 

"  Sacrilege  and  profanity  :  each  and  both 
of  them,  very  likely,"  assented  Rushbrook. 
"  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  were  talk- 
ing of,  the  offer  would  be  far  from  a  bad 
one,  and  Hemprigge  is  not  likely  to  set  a 
lower  value  on  himself  than  other  people." 

In  an  indifferent  case,  and  before  she  had 
lived  with  Lucy  and  been  lost  in  the  clouds 
with  Rushbrook,  Maude  most  likely  would 
have  inclined  to  agree  with  the  world  and 
Mr.  Hemprigge.  Now  she  had  begun  to 
learn  there  were  things  tooholy  to  be  made 
matter  of  merchandise. 

She  rose,  and  in  the  impulse  of  her  indig- 
nation, prepared  to  sweep  into  the  other 
room,  but  Rushbrook  gently  laid  a  finger 
on  her  arm. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  may  leave 
our  friend  to  Miss  Winter.  So  'ong  as  she 
suspects  nothing,  there  is  uu  barm  done ; 
should  he  come  to  speak  •  out,  she  will 
answer  to  the  same  purpose  as  you,  al- 
though, perhaps,  in  milder  terms.  And  if 
I  might  dare  to  counsel  you,  do  nothing 
more  than  get  rid  of  his  benevolent  co-op- 
eration and  discourage  his  visits.  When 
he  sees  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  useless, 
rely  upon  it  he  will  discontinue  both.  You 
need  have  no  fear  of  a  scene,  for  Hemprigge 
is  the  last  man  to  court  one,  yet  anything 
approaching  it  would  be    disagreeable   to 
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you,  vex  Sir  Basil,  perhaps  hurt  Hugh,  and 
certainly  pain  Miss  Winter.  If  you  think 
differently,  or  can't  answer  for'  your  feel- 
ings, let  me  charge  myself  with  the  delicate 
commission  of  dealing  with  him,  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  manage  it  so  as  to  atone  for 
any  mischief  I  may  have  made.  Hush ! 
Here  comes  the  philanthropist  at  last  to 
verify  the  old  proverb." 

All  this  time  Mr.  Hemprigge  had  been 
far  too  deeply  engrossed  in  conversation  of 
his  own  to  trouble  himself  as  to  whether  he 
was  the  subject  of  talk  to  others.  He  had 
been  almost  inclined  to  see  a  providence  in 
the  unexpected  opportunity  that  had  been 
made  for  him ;  yet  he  found  it  less  easy 
than  he  could  have  supposed  to  use  it,  al- 
though his  mind  had  been  made  up  long 
before,  his  line  of  country  surveyed,  and 
his  very  speech  prepared.  Time  pressed, 
for  although  Sir  Basd  was  not  likely  to 
awake,  or  Mr.  Purkiss  to  reappear,  Maude 
might  call  Lucy  to  her  side  at  any  moment : 
yet  as  any  abruptness  on  his  part  was  al- 
most certain  to  drive  Lucy  to  take  refuge 
with  Maude,  prudence  and  sophistry  con- 
spired to  confirm  his  irresolution,  and  he 
began  to  fence  and  feint  before  delivering 
the  assault,  feeling  bitterly  all  the  time  how 
fast  the  precious  seconds  were  flying.  He 
mounted  on  his  old  stalking-horse  of  phi- 
lanthropy, but  in  his  abstraction,  what  with 
snatches  at  its  mouth  and  kicks  in  its  ribs, 
the  paces  of  the  familiar  animal  became  so 
spasmodic  and  eccentric,  that  Lucy,  instead 
of  being  soothed  to  confidence,  as  she  was 
intended  to  be,  regarded  the  rider  with  sur- 
prise and  some  uneasiness.  Had  he  been  a 
shy  man  she  really  cared  for,  nothing  could 
have  served  his  purpose  better ;  as  it  was, 
he  saw  with  displeasure  and  disgust  he  was 
only  startling  her  and  putting  her  on  the  de- 
fensive. No  man  in  his  circumstances  ever 
felt  more  certain  he  was  rushing  foolishly 
on  his  fate  ;  but  with  a  view  to  that  future 
ease  of  his  conscience  we  referred  to  before, 
he  clung  to  his  pet  principle  of  exhausting 
every  possible  chance  before  resigning  him- 
self to  failure  as  inevitable.  Lucy  from 
time  to  time  kept  glancing  round  at  his  face 
in  a  sort  of  curious  fascination,  cowering 
down  in  the  intervals  over  the  photographs 
scattered  before  her,  like  a  scared  pigeon 
ready  to  take  flight  at  the  first  rude  move- 
ment that  should  break  the  charm.  With 
all  her  motherly  interest  in  the  clerks'  or- 
phans, it  is  to  be  feared  she  would  have 
consented  to  a  grave  compromise  of  their 
interests,  could  she  only  have  shaken  off  the 
earnest  little  gentleman  at  her  elbow. 

"Oh,  no!  Mr,  Hemprigge,  we  could 
never  dream  of    such  a  thina;.     We  have 
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given  you  far  too  much  trouble,  as  it  is," 
she  answered  in  random  acknowledgement 
of  some  reckless  proposal  of  her  admir- 
er's. 

"You  have,  indeed,  given  me  much 
trouble,  Miss  Winter,  more  than  you  know 
of,"  he  broke  out  desperately,  tenderly 
lowering  his  tone  and  glancing  apprehen- 
sively at  Sir  Basil.  "  Your  image  has 
haunted  me  through  many  an  anxious  day 
and  sleepless  night ;  you  have  filled  my 
sleeping  and  my  waking  thoughts,  and  you 

have "  and  heaven  knows  how  high  or 

far  his  studied  eloquence  might  have  car- 
ried him,  now  that  it  was  fairly  wound  up 
and  going.  Lucy  stared  in  his  face  with 
such  candid  fright,  not  to  say  horror,  that 
he  broke  down  in  spite  of  himself  and  came 
to  a  dead  pause.  The  father  of  the  orphan, 
the  Hemprigge  of  the  gentle  heart  and  opon 
hand,  the  much  misunderstood  philanthro- 
pist had  vanished,  and  she  was  at  bay  be- 
fore her  old  bugbear,  with  the  looks  she  had 
shrunk  from,  speaking  out  boldly  instead 
of  whispering,  —  the  admiration  she  had 
shuddered  at  in  suspecting  it,  was  actually 
avowed  and  outraging  her. 

"Hear  me  to  the  end!"  he  said,  strug- 
gling with  his  rising  fierceness,  for  in  truth 
he  hated  her  at  the  moment,  and  the  storm 
of  wounded  pride  and  disappointment  that 
had  broken  out  within  might  have  made  a 
man  of  his  self-control  forget  time  and  place, 
and  yield  to  a  wild  outburst  of  passion.  He 
mastered  himself  so  far,  but  with  evil  eyes 
and  set  teeth  he  pled  his  cause  in  humble 
moving  words,  and  his  hissing  voice  tuned 
itself,  as  he  spoke,  into  the  whine  of  the 
professional  mendicant  run  into  operatic 
music  by  Offenbach. 

With  it  all,  had  his  face  and  his  first  tones 
not  been  a  revelation,  Lucy  might  have 
been  touched.  As  it  was,  she  was  moved 
indeed,  although  very  differently,  and  in  her 
terror  and  aversion  found  it  hard  to  check 
the  impulse  to  rush  to  Sir  Basil  and  claim 
his  protection.  She  managed  somehow, 
however,  to  give  Hemprigge  the  answer  he 
expected,  and  assuredly  if  he  wanted  his 
conscience  made  easy  on  the  score  of  possi- 
ble mistakes,  her  manner  ought  to  have 
given  him  as  effectual  satisfaction  as  he 
could  have  desired. 

He  would  have  given  much  to  have  closed 
the  interview  with  a  few  friendly  words,  but 
for  the  life  of  him  could  not  help  paying  her 
an  instalment  of  revenge  in  exchange  for 
the  involuntarily  honest  expression  of  her 
countenance ;  he  could  not  resist  leaving 
with  the  lady  of  his  longings  a  souvenir  that 
should  rankle  in  her  gentle  heart.  If  she 
epaid  his  love  with  hate,  he  would  assure 


himself,  at  all  events,  a  sympathy  of  suffer- 
ing. 

"Don't  think  you  can  delude  me,  as, 
perhaps,  you  do  yourself,  Miss  Winter.  I 
know  what  and  who  it  is  that  stands  between 
us  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  better  for  all  three 
ifldidnot!" 

"  I  only  understand  this  much,  sir,  that 
you  intend  me  gross  insult  and  outrage.  I 
ought  to  have  looked  for  nothing  else  at 
your  hands  !  "  returned  Lucy,  rising  to  her 
feet,  flushing  indignantly,  and  then  becom- 
ing very  pale. 

Hemprigge's  passion  for  once  had  fairlv 
got  the  better  of  him,  but  the  prudence  he 
had  so  long  practised  and  so  devoutly  wor- 
shipped, came  to  his  help  at  last,  although 
rather  late.  He  had  grown  almost  as  white 
as  Lucy,  as  he  thought  of  the  personal  con- 
sequences of  the  warm-tempered  Lord  Rush- 
brook  becoming  the  young  lady's  champion, 
and  as  Sir  Basil  moved  in  his  chair,  he  was 
reminded  of  all  the  remoter  contingencies 
this  idle  imbroglio  might  involve  him  in. 
Had  her  indignation  breathed  the  sweetest 
hopes  to  him,  it  could  not  have  soothed 
him  more  suddenly.  ■  There  was  a  gentle 
melancholy  in  his  speech  that  should  have 
woke  an  echo  of  pity  in  the  breast  of  a 
saintly  inquisitor  or  Indian  brave.  Yet 
Lucy  listened  to  it  implacably,  although  it 
brought  her  a  certain  comfort  in  telling  her 
the  echoes  of  the  storm  were  dying  away 
and  clearing  the  air  for  the  moment. 

"I  leave  you,  Miss  Winter;  and  more 
agonizing  even  than  the  blow  you  deal  me 
will  be  the  feeling  that  the  madness  of  my 
love  has  ruined  me,  and  irretrievably,  per- 
haps, in  your  good  opinion.  The  pangs  of 
my  remorse  might  deserve  your  pardon  in 
time,  but  never  shall  I  forget  my  fault  or 
forgive  myself."  His  ringed  fingers  swept 
his  delicate  cambric  handkerchief  over  his 
fine  eyes  :  it  was  not  for  nothing  he  had 
sat  in  theatre  stalls  at  the  feet  of  our  clev- 
erest actors.  An  intelligent  man  is  always 
picking  up  something  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  pleasures  ;  only  novices  when  they  first 
tread  the  boards  generally  sin  on  the  side 
of  extravagance. 

He  discreetly  withdrew  himself,  expanded 
his  features,  straitened  his  person,  and 
strutted  into  the  other  room.  Although 
something  paler  than  usual,  he  looked  very 
much  himself  when  he  entered  it.  Had  he 
been  able  to  read  in  Maude's  heart,  or  in 
Rushbrook's  indeed,  perftaps  on  the  whole 
he  would  rather  have  prolonged  his  iete-a- 
iete  with  Lucy ;  but  Rushbrook,  a  man  of 
the  world  like  himself,  put  a  force  on  his 
feelings,  and  chivalrously  thrust  himself  for- 
ward to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  onset.     He  did 
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not  pretend  cordiality,  and  showed  nothing 
of  his  usual  light  and  rallying  manner :  an 
unpleasant  sign,  as  Hemprigge's  shrewdness 
told  him.  He  simply  talked  easily  and  loudly 
till  he  woke  Sir  Basil,  and  Purkiss  descended 
on  the  scene.  Hemprigge,  on  his  side,  did 
his  best,  but  Maude's  silence  and  coldness 
could  not  have  escaped  him,  even  had  he 
not  intercepted  the  looks  that  passed  be- 
tween her  and  Lucy.  After  all,  what  did 
it  signify  now  ?  They  only  waited  his  going 
to  exchange  confidences  as  well ;  that  even- 
ing's work  he  knew  had  shaken  for  once 
and  for  ever  the  footing  he  had  made  him- 
self with  so  much  pains  at  "The  Cedars." 
He  took  his  leave  as  soon  as  he  decently 
could,  and  had  scarcely  patience  to  com- 
municate to  his  importunate  friend  Purkiss, 
who  followed  him  out  on  the  gravel,  the 
evil  end  of  all  his  manoeuvring.  Of  one 
thing  he  had  assured  himself,  that  he  owed 
Rushbrook  something  more  for  friendly 
offices,  and  he  made  a  mental  memorandum 
of  the  debt,  to  be  paid  off  among  others, 
when  friendly  fate  should  send  him  the 
means  of  a  general  settlement  with  his 
creditors. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
AND   SUFFERS   ACCORDINGLY. 

The  shock  of  his  disappointment  over,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  man  of  his 
eminently  practical  turn  of  mind,  Mr. 
Hemprigge  sought  comfort  in  labour,  and 
in  his  blighted  love  fell  back  on  what  served 
him  for  religion.  He  had  the  heartfelt  con- 
viction that  nothing  is  so  satisfying  as  gold, 
so  long,  at  least,  as  you  go  on  winning  it; 
that  there  are  no  plasters  like  bank-notes 
for  bleeding  hearts,  and  the  higher  their 
figures  the  more  sovereign  the  specific. 
Laying  bare  to  Purkiss  Childersleigh  his 
motives  for  the  match  he  aspired  to,  he  had 
taken  care  to  vindicate  the  consistency  of 
his  principles,  and  had  soothed  any  twinges 
of  his  conscience,  by  professing  to  court  in 
the  portionless  Lucy  the  embodiment  of 
connection  and  extended  credit.  Yet,  after 
all,  a  man  trained  as  he  had  been,  in  a  class 
that  believed  in  little  but  tangible  profits 
and  quick  returns,  must  have  resigned  him- 
self with  some  misgivings  to  the  guidance 
of  broader  views  at  so  critical  a  turning- 
point  of  his  career  as  matrimony.  To  lock 
up  his  heart  in  unnegotiable  securities,  to 
fetter  his  band  till  death  should  knock  off 
the  handcuffs,  and  without  receiving  the 
solid  dowry  that  should  carry  conviction  of 
the  prudence  of  the  proceedings,  was  a 
grave  step  indeed ;  one  that  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  fruitful  of  anxieties  and  misgiv- 
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ings.  Rejected  by  Lucy,  he  was  a  free 
agent  again,  and  one  would  have  said  the 
very  man  to  console  himself  with  the  prov- 
erb that  there  were  better  fish  in  the  sea 
than  had  ever  come  out  of  it.  Yet  any  one 
in  his  secrets  —  Hooker,  for  instance  — 
would  have  said  his  conduct  was  that  of  the 
timid  gambler,  who,  seeing  the  heavy  stake 
he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  winning 
slip  through  his  fingers,  should  of  a  sudden 
change  his  nature  and  take  to  the  most 
reckless  play  with  what  remained  to  him  of 
his  own. 

Hemprigge,  to  all  seeming,  was  assidu- 
ous as  ever  in  the  affairs  of  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier,  but  he  no  longer  concentrated  his  joys 
on  the  profits  he  netted  in  that  establish- 
ment, or  bounded  his  hopes  with  its  hori- 
zon. Lothbury  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Stock  markets,  and  he  relaxed  from 
his  more  strictly  professional  work,  in  brief 
intervals,  when  he  was  wont  to  make 
stealthy  dashes  into  his  brokers'  chambers 
in  Throgmorton  Street.  He  came  to  en- 
gross the  lion's  share  of  the  time  and 
thoughts  of  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Merry  leg, 
who  enlisted  themselves  heart  and  soul  as 
jackals  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  That  is 
to  say,  kistead  of  waiting,  in  the  con- 
strained etiquette  of  their  brethren  of  the 
older  school,  for  clients  to  come  to  them 
with  instructions  for  legitimate  investments, 
they  made  it  their  business  to  prowl  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  its  purlieus,  sniffing  up 
tainted  intelligence,  and  hunting  out  shreds 
and  scraps  of  secret  information  from  dark 
and  dirty  corners.  They  were  great  in 
advising  on  time  bargains, — the  buying 
stock  you  have  no  idea  of  holding  on  the 
chance  of  selling  it  at  a  profit  a  little  later ; 
or  the  selling  what  you  do  not  possess  in 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  pick  it  up  at 
lower  prices  when  the  day  comes  for  fulfill- 
ing ycur  contract.  Time-bargaining  is  evi- 
dently a  taste  addressing  itself  very  strongly 
to  cupidity,  the  love  of  excitement,  and  all 
the  springs  of  individual  happiness  and 
national  greatness.  Moreover,  like  dram- 
drinking,  bric-a-brac  hunting,  and  opium- 
smoking,  it  is  a  liking  that  grows  with  the 
indulgence.  If  you  lose,  the  chances  are 
you  persevere  to  retrieve  your  losses,  each 
step  plunging  you  deeper  in  the  holding 
clay,  and  making  your  extrication  more 
hopeless  ;  if  you  win,  from  that  hour,  of 
course,  it  is  all  over  with  you. 

Hemprigge  began  winning,  and  went  on 
winning  largely.  Things  in  general  were 
still  on  the  rise,  although  not  altogether  so 
buoyant  as  they  had  been.  If  you  only 
stuck  by  the  time-honoured  rule  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  distributed  your  eggs 
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in  a  multiplicity  of  baskets  —  the  rule  that 
made  such  wild  work  later  with  the  votaries 
of  limited  liability  —  you  were  pretty  sure 
to  find  most  of  the  brittle  ware  delivered 
safe  on  settling-day,  and  the  breakages 
were  but  a  small  per-centage  of  the  profits. 
Hemprigge  was  a  shrewd  judge  of" securities 
himself;  and  his  advisers,  although  short- 
sighted like  most  of  their  fraternity,  could 
yet  look  pretty  sharply  into  the  future  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  advance.  More- 
over, his  position  took  him  naturally  a  good 
deal  behind  the  scenes ;  supplied  him  the 
means  of  bartering  valuable  information, 
and  he  generally  had  ki  reserve  a  number 
of  insecurities  absolutely  safe  to  him  be- 
cause "meant"  to  rise.  With  his  accus- 
tomed modesty,  he  sought  to  conceal  this 
new  source  of  gain  from  his  colleagues,  and 
in  especial  from  Childersleigh.  Sharpe  and 
Merryleg  were  warned  to  silence,  and 
bound  to  it  by  their  interest ;  and  as  his 
transactions  extended  and  multiplied  them- 
selves, Hemprigge  took  to  conducting  them 
through  different  sets  of  brokers,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  faithful  Hooker. 

"  I  don't  like  it,  I  tell  you.  It's  a  clear 
tempting  of  Providence.  You've  got  hold 
of  one  first-rate  thing ;  why  not  stick  to  it 
instead  of  going  and  burning  your  fingers 
with  irons  you  know  little  or  nothing  of?  " 
So  spake  that  venerable  minister  when  first 
consulted.  "  It's  like  a  thimblerigger  play- 
ing at  another  man's  table,"  he  added,  with 
much  more  truth  than  civility. 

But  Hemprigge,  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  wasted  no  breath  in  convincing 
him.  He  simply  drew  a  memorandum-book 
from  his  pocket,  and  submitted  for  his  in- 
spection some  of  its  eloquent  little  pages. 
As  Hooker  read,  his  eyes  lighted  as  Ali 
Baba's  may  have  done  when  he  stumbled  on 
the  treasure  of  the  forty  thieves,  and  his 
conversion  was  absolute  and  instantaneous. 
Thenceforth  he  not  only  patted  his  enter- 
prising friend  on  the  back,  but  insisted  in 
sharing  his  ventures,  expatiating  with  rare 
fluency  on  the  beauty  of  the  alchemy  which 
could  turn  breath  to  gold,  and  make  a  sim- 
ple order  to  a  broker  yield  a  rich  return. 
Indeed  he  became  almost  officiously  zealous 
in  transmitting  to  his  partner  and  principal 
the  information  he  made  it  his  daily  busi- 
ness to  gather  from  the  brokers.  He  still, 
for  prudential  reasons,  denied  himself  the 
entrance  of  the  establishment  in  Loth- 
bury,  contenting  himself  with  standing 
at  gaze  from  the  corner  of  the  Bank, 
and  indulging  in  his  mental  raptures  at  that 
respectful  distance.  But  the  liveried  giant 
by  the  portals  came  to  know  the  look  of  his 
wafered  despatches,  and  to  curse  their  fre- 


quency, and  the  lighter  Mercuries  of  the 
establishment  were  always  flying  with  them 
up  the  broad  carpeted  staircase  that  led  to 
the  room  of  the  Managing  Director : 

"  Immediate  and  confidential.     11.15  a.m. 
"  M.  and  S.  assure  me  Sallymanky's  peo- 
ple selling  Spanish.     Rumours  of  new  loan 
coming  out  in  Paris.   .   .  H." 

Naturally  Mr.  Hooker's  education  had 
been  thoroughly  British,  and  he  frequently 
tripped  himself  up  in  the  intricacies  of 
those  foreign  names  he  had  come  in  contact 
with,  late  in  life. 

"  Immediate.  12.25  p.m. 
"  Queensland  Acclimatation  landed  a  herd 
of  Alpakkas ;  all  well.  Telegraph  from 
Moreton  Bay  —  No  one  believes  it  yet,  but 
shares  hardening.  J.  B.  &  Co.  knows  it  to 
be  true." 

And  so  on  with  news  and  rumours  of 
news  ;  tales  of  war  and  peace  ;  payment  or 
nonpayment  of  accruing  dividends ;  com- 
pany concessions  and  colonial  bankruptcies  : 
three-fourths  of  them  canards,  it  is  true, 
but  most  of  them  winged  to  answer  their 
purpose,  and  hold  their  flight  over  next  set- 
tling-day. Hooker  and  Hemprigge  were 
growing  wealthy,  but  their  very  good  for- 
tune became  their  stumbling-block,  and 
their  riches  ruined  them.  They  were  creat- 
ing capital  so  fast  —  capital  they  had  so 
little  call  for  in  their  easy  way  of  trade  — 
that  the  question  as  to  how  they  were  to 
dispose  of  it  gradually  became  more  press- 
ing. Amidst  all  his  gripping  and  getting, 
Hooker's  essential  prudence  whispered  him 
wisely : 

"  It's  no  use  leaving  all  this  money  we're 
getting,  only  to  fatten  our  bankers.  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is  —  I'm  for  putting  it  out 
of  the  way  against  a  rainy  day ;  for  running 
it  off  into  a  sort  of  reserve  fund.  What  do 
you  say  to  houses  now,  or  land  in  the 
suburbs  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  say  ?  why,  that  the  time 
may  come  for  that  late,  when  things  get 
fishy,  when  some  of  these  queer  concerns 
in  the  City  begin  to  look  shaky.  But 
there's  not  a  sign  of  it  as  yet,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  bury  my  money  away  in  the  earth, 
or  build  it  into  houses,  so  long  as  I  can  have 
eight  per  cent,  on  rising  shares  at  selling 
prices." 

"  You  are  going  to  sink  more  of  it  in  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey  then  ?  " 

"  Bother  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey. 
No ;  most  certainly  not.  On  the  contrary, 
while  its  shares  are  so  high,  I  mean  to 
follow  the  Governor's  example,  sell ;  and  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you'll  do  the  same,  as 
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I  recommended  you  once  before.  In  fact, 
■  I  begin  to  doubt  if  it's  worth  my  while  sac- 
rificing all  my  time  to  it  for  my  paltry 
salary.  Look  at  that  robber  Childersleigh 
pocketing  commissions  for  himself,  and  the 
whole  Board  as  well,  —  and  if  I  do  leave 
it •" 

"Leave  it!  nonsense.  Salaries  like 
yours  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking." 

"  Well,  that's  not  the  question  now.  At 
all  events,  its  shares  have  moved  very  little 
in  the  last  two  months,  while  others  have 
been  steadily  on  the  rise.  The  Suburban 
Discount  for  instance:  they  talk  of  its  de- 
claring a  fifty  per  cent,  dividend  at  the  next 
meeting  —  perhaps  a  bonus." 

"  It  might  be  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
to  shift  about  a  little,  if  we  were  very  sure 
of  our  ground,"  assented  Hooker ;  and  the 
result  of  this  conversation,  and  subsequent 
ones,  was  the  embarkation  of  the  realized 
capital  of  the  allies  on  board  a  variety  of 
craft,  with  top-hamper  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  ballast,  as  no  one  knew  better  than 
Hemprigge.  But  then  he  believed  in  his 
luck  ;  and  what  is  a  still  more  common  thing 
with  speculators  of  his  class,  he  overrated 
his  nerve  and  resolution.  For  avarice  and 
superstition  lie  at  the  root  of  all  speculation, 
and  make  it  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  argue  yourself  into  an  absolute  sacrifice, 
or  to  confess  to  a  broken  vein  of  luck. 
Hemprigge  had  invested  pretty  freely  in  the  ' 
Suburban  Discount ;  the  rather  that  Rifler,  J 
the  Manager,  was  an  intimate  of  his  own. 
But,  on  a  memorable  morning,  one  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  messengers  came  skimming 
along  the  corridor,  bearing  one  of  Hooker's 
most  pressing  despatches. 

"  Suburbans  falling.  That  villain  Rifler 
bolted,  they  say  —  see  me  at  once.  Not  a 
moment  to  be  lost." 

Hemprigge  opened  and  read  it,  standing 
with  his  face  to  the  window,  and  then  set 
himself  steadily  to  disbelieve  it.  An  un- 
toward incident  like  this  was  so  utterly  out 
of  all  his  fortunate  experience.  Keeping  a 
keen  look-out,  he  had  seen  no  immediate 
symptoms  of  impending  commercial  convul- 
sion, and  as  for  the  Suburban  Discount,  he 
had  gone  over  all  its  books  and  accounts 
most  carefully  with  his  friend  Rifler.  He 
breathed  between  his  teeth  a  fearful  ana- 
thema at  that  gentleman  —  provisionally  — 
and  then  turning  to  the  clerk,  who  had  been 
writing  to  his  dictation  when  the  missive 
arrived,  said,  very  quietly,  — 

"  Just  have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Driver,  to 
go  on  with  those  letters  and  have  them 
ready  for  me  to  sign ;  should  any  one  ask 
for  me,  say  I  have  been  called  out  for  half- 
an-hour  on  official  business  :  "  then  picking 
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room.  But  in  the  comparative  gloom  of 
the  corridor,  a  cloud  settled  on  his  spirits, 
he  felt  rather  less  sanguine,  and,  trying  in 
vain  to  stifle  the  whisper  of  superstition 
that  told  him  his  luck  was  on  the  turn, 
viciously  tore  one  of  his  gloves  to  shreds, 
and  walked  past  the  porter  with  a  pleasant 
smile  and  most  unconcerned  demeanour. 

But  Hooker's  information  was  at  least  as 
accurate  as  usual.  Rifler,  while  confiding 
his  company's  secrets  and  baring  his  own 
bosom  to  his  boon  companion  Hemprigge, 
had  already  feathered  himself  a  snug  nest 
in  Sweden  with  down  stripped  from  the 
shareholders  of  the  Suburban.  To  elude 
all  suspicion,  he  had  taken  a  week's  holiday 
and  a  passage  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
the  Hull  and  Stockholm  steamer  Odin  had 
carried  him  beyond  the  reach  of  inconveni- 
ent extradition  treaties.  Now  he  was  do- 
mesticated with  his  English  billiard-table, 
groom  and  gamekeeper,  and  his  French 
cook,  in  a  spacious  mansion  on  Lake 
Wener.  Rifler  had  always  had  a  distaste 
for  society  and  a  passion  for  wild-fowl 
shooting,  and  it  had  only  been  a  "  mucker" 
on  the  Leger  and  his  uncie  the  chairman 
that  had  forced  him  on  the  Suburban. 
When  Hemprigge  stood  between  the  swing- 
doors  opening  on  the  Stock  Exchange  from 
New  Court,  the  101.  shares  of  that  Company, 
selling  at  47  the  evening  before,  had  already 
dropped  14,  and  were  steadily  declining. 
Yet  the  alarm  had  scarcely  spread  west- 
wards to  St.  James's  Street,  and  never 
touched  the  country. 

"Most  unfortunate!  Who  could  have 
dreamed  it?  But  sell  at  once,  of  course, 
and  have  done  with  it,  Mr.  Hemprigge," 
gasped  Merryleg,  who  came  trotting  up  to 
him. 

"  Sell,  of  course,"  echoed  Hemprigge's 
common  sense,  and  had  he  only  listened  to 
it,  the  2,O00Z.  he  must  have  sacrificed  would 
have  been  the  most  profitable  outlay  he  ever 
made  in  his  life.  "Those  fellows  are  al- 
ways hankering  after  their  commissions," 
whispered  Avarice  ;  ' '  the  Company  is  sound, 
their  loss  is  discounted,  hold  on  for  a  rally." 
Had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  that  first  step 
backwards,  which  would  have  cost  —  cer- 
tainly cost  2,000Z. —  and  then  withdrawn 
quietly  in  the  same  prudent  direction,  cut- 
ting loose  from  everything  suspicious,  and 
falling  back  on  Consols,  or  even  the  Credit 
Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey,  the  de- 
faulting Rifler  would  have  proved  the  best 
friend  he  ever  knew.  But,  listening  to  the 
tempter,  he  held  on,  and  doing  so,  entered 
on  a  fatal  line  of  policy  where  the  descent 
was  easy  and  the  recovery  hard ;  took  up 
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the  hammer  that  was  to  nail  the  colours  he 
should  have  struck,  and  struck  the  match 
that  was  to  fire  the  magazine.  And  Hooker, 
with  the  inward  spasms  of  a  careful  servant 
who  once  carried  his  quarterly  earnings  to 
a  savings'  bank,  and  in  much  mental  agony, 
was  persuaded  to  follow  his  leader. 

The  momentous  decision  of  the  morning 
made  both  of  them  miserable  men.  So  long 
as  all  goes  well,  the  fever  of  speculation  is 
a  delicious  glow,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
excitements  in  the  world  ;  but  the  shudder- 
ing-fits  that  follow  a  reaction  chill  your  very 
marrow,  as  you  sit  Marius-like  among  your 
crumbling  investments,  musing  remorse- 
fully over  losses  and  mistakes,  looking  wist- 
fully back  at  past  prosperity,  and  labouring 
in  vain  to  readjust  the  scales  of  unsatisfac- 
tory balances.  The  savage  shareholders 
of  the  Suburban  altogether  declined  to 
let  Rifler  carry  off  the  sins  of  the  Board 
into  the  wilds  of  Sweden ;  held  an  in- 
dignation meeting,  when  they  sent  the 
Directors  packing  after  their  would-be 
scapegoat,  replacing  them  with  distin- 
guished members  of  their  own  body,  and 
these  new  brooms,  despairing  of  cleansing 
the  Augean  stable,  threw  up  their  hands  in 
despair  and  let  all  the  world  into  its  foul 
secrets.  Confidence  once  disturbed,  tore 
rents  in  the  baloon  of  credit  that  gradually 
enlarged  themselves ;  other  Companies 
began  to  be  talked  about;  and  then  the 
Bank  of  England  sounded  the  alarm  from 
its  parlour,  and  raising  its  rate  of  discount 
week  after  week,  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  mushroom  establishments  that  had  been 
underselling  it  and  luring  its  customers. 
Lord  Richborough  and  the  dignitaries  of 
Lombard  Street  began  to  crow,  and,  with 
their  cheery,  "  I  told  you  so  !  "  volunteered 
Job's  consolation  to  the  more  advanced  and 
embarrassed  speculators  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Tur- 
key did  not  go  altogether  unscathed,  and 
Hugh  Childersleigh  had  begun  to  have  his 
anxieties  as  well  as  Hemprigge.  The  rise 
in  the  shares  was  checked,  and  then  they 
began  to  sink  a  little  in  sympathy  with  other 
Companies.  His  faith  in  its  ultimate  pros- 
pects was  not  shaken  for  an  instant,  but  he 
congratulated  himself,  in  his  special  circum- 
stances, that  he  had  been  wise  in  time,  and 
reduced  his  great  holding  when  markets 
were  at  their  best.  Yet  now  the  policy  of 
candour  began  to  bear  its  fruits,  and  Hemp- 
rigge's  early  predictions  to  fulfil  them- 
selves. People  who  shook  their  heads  in- 
credulously at  most  things  of  the  sort,  con- 
tinued to  place  some  faith  in  the  ample  re- 
ports and  lucid  balance-sheets  of  the  Credit 
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Foncier  of  Turkey.  The  shareholders  still 
were  always  welcomed  there,  to  find  the 
Directors  more  affable  and  communicative 
than  ever.  Its  transactions,  moreover,  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  so  prudently  conducted, 
it  had  engaged  its  credit  so  intelligently, 
had  made  its  advances  on  such  prudent 
margins  of  security,  that  by  comparison  at 
least  it  only  gained  by  publicity.  While 
some  of  its  rivals  were  left  with  none  but 
their  profitless  customers  on  their  hands, 
with  the  sad  option  of  closing  their  doors 
or  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  its  con- 
nection actually  increased.  But,  for  the 
moment,  dearer  money  and  shaken  faith 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  system  of  reckless 
financing,  and  it  seemed  likely  next  half- 
year  would  see  a  woeful  melting  of  those 
commissions  Hemprigge  had  grudged  so  to 
the  Governor. 

"Do  you  propose  taking  up  that  Pera 
Lighting  and  Drainage,  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh?" asked  Hemprigge  one  morning, 
when  he  had  come  to  the  Governor's  room 
for  the  formal  discussion  of  the  business  of 
the  day.  Although  they  worked  about  as 
harmoniously  as  a  pair  of  spaniels  hunting 
the  covers  in  couples,  yet  their  common 
duties  forced  them  to  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether once  at  least  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

"  Certainly  not,  so  far  as  I  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter." 

"  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  you," 
returned  Hemprigge,  with  the  most  inno- 
cent of  faces,  resting  a  slight  emphasis  on 
the  last  word  —  an  emphasis  that  did  not 
escape  the  other.  For  some  time  past  he 
had  carefully  avoided  any  more  direct  al- 
lusion to  Hugh's  match  with  time,  and  the 
forthcoming  opening  of  the  will. 

Hugh  affected  to  take  no  notice  of  the  in- 
timation that  separated  his  interests  from 
the  Company's.  He  had  learned  to  con- 
trol his  temper  up  to  a  certain  point,  which 
the  other  guessed  at,  and  usually,  in  his 
prudence,  took  good  care  not  to  pass. 

"Nothing  that  locks  up  the  capital  we 
must  keep  at  call  can  possibly  be  a  good 
thing  in  these  times.  At  present,  and  as 
long  as  I  can  influence  the  action  of  the 
Board,  I  shall  set  myself  against  any  com- 
mitments of  the  kind." 

"  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  re- 
joined Hemprigge  mildly.  "Your  bare 
salary,  without  these  magnificent  commis- 
sions you  have  been  drawing,  would  be  mis- 
erable remuneration  for  the  time  and  ser- 
vices of  a  man  like  you." 

Hugh  looked  at  him  in  a  way  that  told 
him  he  had  gone  dangerously  far.  So  long 
as  the  Governor    restrained  himself  from 
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giving  his  feelings  vent  in  speech,  it  was 
quite  immaterial  how  much  of  them  his  face 
expressed.  Now-a-days  there  was  little 
room  for  secrets  between  the  two. 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that  many  men  in 
my  place,  and  in  yours  " —  (he  paid  back 
the  insulting  accent  on  the  pronoun) —  "  go 
on  the  principle  of  apres  nousle  deluge.  If 
the  flood  is  to  come,  and  I  think  it  highly 
probable,  I  don't  intend  the  shareholders 
j,  shall  be  swamped  if  I  can  save  them.  To 
remind  you  of  your  words  when  we  first 
broached  the  scheme,  I  mean  it  to  outlast 
both  of  us." 

"  To  outlast  me,  I  don't  doubt,  if  you  had 
your  will,  my  friend,"  thought  Hemprigge. 
"  A  great  deal  has  passed  since  then,  Mr. 
Childersleigh,"  he  said  aloud  with  a  sigh, 
"  and  I  am  sure  the  shareholders  ought  to 
rely  absolutely  on  your  prudence  and  fore- 
thought. By  the  way,  though,  talking  of 
that  and  the  deluge,  I  hear  some  of  them 
grumbling  about  your  building  an  ark  for 
yourself,  saying,  that  if  the  Governor  is 
selling  his  shares,  it's  time  for  them  to  be 
taking  to  the  boats." 

"  My  parting  with  some  of  my  shares  was 
done  openly  and  above-board.  To  my  col- 
leagues I  made  no  secret  of  my  reasons,  and 
how  honest  these  were  you  know  better  than 
any  one,  if  you  choose  to  say.  Certainly, 
as  it  has  turned  out,  it  was  a  good  thing  I 
sold  when  I  did,  but  as  much  so  for  the 
shareholders  as  for  myself.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor were  compelled  to  sell  in  the  times  I 
fear  next  summer,  it  would  be  casting  our 
credit  to  the  dogs,  and  our  stock  to  the 
bears ! " 

"  Oh,  don't  think  I  have  any  doubt  you 
acted  for  the  best,  Mr.  Childersleigh ;  but 
the  shareholders  are  not  so  deep  in  your 
secrets,  and  talk  they  will.  They  say  the 
bears  are  sniffing  at  the  property  already, 
and  all  owing  to  those  unlucky  sales  of 
yours.  I  tell  them  they  have  really  no 
cause  of  complaint ;  that  every  man  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ; 
that  even  a  Governor,  however  much  he 
may  have  drawn  from  an  association  like 
this,  need  hold  nothing  more  in  it  than  his 
legal  stake.  But  I  cannot  boast  of  having 
convinced  them,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  tell  you  so." 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  take  the  needful 
steps  to  disabuse  them  of  their  erroneous 
impressions.  And  forgive  me,  but  as  your 
line  of  defence  seems  hardly  so  well  chosen 
as  it  was  undoubtedly  well  intended,  may  I 
ask  you  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  in  future  ? 
—  otherwise  I  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  appealing  from  your  unfortunate  advo- 
cacy to   the   Board,  perhaps   to  a  general 
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meeting  of  the  Company.  Moreover,  as 
what  you  tell  me  strongly  increases  my 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  I  shall 
look  in  future  to  be  consulted  on  all  trans- 
actions, even  the  most  trivial ;  and  as  that, 
I  believe,  disposes  of  our  business,  I'll  re- 
turn, if  you  will  allow  me,  to  the  correspon- 
dence you  interrupted." 

The  speech  sounded  more  like  a  defiance 
to  open  war  than  anything  Hemprigge  had 
heard  from  him.  The  imperious  tone,  still 
more  the  harsh  order  about  the  reference  of 
everything  to  the  Governor,  hurt  his  pride, 
and  perhaps  it  interfered  with  his  arrange- 
ments as  well  as  trenching  on  his  preroga- 
tive as  Manager.  For  the  moment  he  felt 
inclined  to  accept  it  as  a  challenge,  and 
fight  the  battle  out,  when  the  standing- 
ground  was  tolerably  good.  But  second 
thoughts  brought  safer  counsel.  It  was  a 
dangerous  thing  engaging  such  an  adversary 
on  a  doubtful  chance  of  victory ;  for  now 
that  Hemprigge  was  getting  worked  in 
among  the  complex  wheels  he  had  set  in 
motion  in  the  City,  he  held  with  a  desperate 
tenacity  by  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey, 
and  would  have  regarded  his  dismissal  from 
the  post  of  Managing  Director  as  a  crown- 
ing calamity.  So  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  turned  quickly  to  leave  the  room,  cer- 
tainly not  hating  Hugh  more  than  when  he 
entered  it,  but  with  much  strengthened  con- 
viction that,  sooner  or  later,  one  or  both  of 
them  must  go  to  the  wall. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LUCY     MAKES     A     SCENE,     AND     MAUDE     A 
DISCOVERY. 

No  one  can  be  infidel  enough  to  doubt" 
that  ladies  whose  unlucky  lot  it  is  to  reject 
the  affections  they  have  won,  feel  all  the 
sympathy  they  profess  for  the  sufferings  of 
which  they  have  been  the  cause.  Yet  with 
its  regrets  and  remorse,  it  is  not  in  the  most 
angelic  feminine  nature  to  be  insensible  to 
the  glory  of  involuntary  triumphs  ;  to  think, 
without  some  thrill  of  pleasure,  on  the  sor- 
rows of  its  victims.  There  are  women,  of 
course,  who  hunt  down  hearts  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  the  sport,  and  parade  their 
bruised  and  bleeding  trophies  as  a  veteran 
Indian  carries  at  his  belt  the  scalps  he  has 
torn  away  in  a  score  of  razzias.  We  sus- 
pect there  are  few  of  the  sex  who  can  resist 
gratifying  a  pardonable  vanity  by  taking 
some  one  into  the  secret  of  the  tribute  paid 
their  fascinations  ;  who  have  the  strength  of 
kindness  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their 
lover  next  to  accepting  him,  and  consign 
to  oblivion  the  episode  he  unpleasantly 
figured  in.     Unless  an  offer  be  so  wild  as  to 
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amount  to  an  insult,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  the  gentleman  may  find  com- 
fort in  thinking  he  has  left  pleasant  memo- 
ries with  the  lady  to  whose  happiness  he 
would  have  consecrated  his  life.  But  surely 
Lucy  Winter  had  singular  ill-luck.  If  some 
generous  fairy  had  dowered  her  at  her  chris- 
tening with  a  rare  gift  of  fascination,  a 
malevolent  one  must  have  crossed  the  boon, 
willing  that  the  attachments  she  inspired 
should  end  in  nothing  but  bitterness  to  all 
concerned.  If  poor  George  Childersleigh's 
unhappy  love  threatened  to  cost  her  the 
pleasant  home  she>had  banished  him  from, 
and  the  friends  who  had  come  to  her  aid  in 
the  hour  of  her  desertion,  Mr.  Hemprigge's 
proposal  left  her  a  prey  to  devouring  anx- 
ieties about  the  man  she  insisted  on  regard- 
ing as  her  earliest  benefactor.  That  pru- 
dent gentleman,  who  valued  more  than  any 
one  the  beauties  of  a  meek  temper  and  long- 
suffering  spirit,  would  have  deplored  even 
more  than  he  did  his  foolish  outbreak  of 
anger,  had  he  foreseen  how  deeply  it  would 
impress  his  lady-love.  Lucy  could  not  for- 
get the  malignant  virulence  of  his  covert 
threats,  and  was  haunted,  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing, by  the  look  which  accompanied  them. 
It  was  no  passing  fit  of  passion  she  was  as- 
sured; she  never,  for  an  instant,  doubted 
his  earnest  sincerity  of  purpose,  nor  did  she 
in  the  least  question  his  capacity  in  heart, 
brain,  or  conscience  to  carry  through  a  re- 
venge. The  suddenness  with  which  he  had 
changed  his  language  and  calmed  his  man- 
ner terrified  her,  and  she  shuddered  after 
him  as  at  a  rattlesnake  who  had  sprung  his 
rattle  and  then  glided  silently  off  on  an  er- 
rand of  mischief.  Although  she  had  told 
Maude  all  else  that  had  passed  between 
them,  she  had  said  nothing  of  the  words 
that  were  fretting  in  her  mind.  She  blushed 
even  to  herself  when  she  recalled  them,  and 
moreover  she  guessed  at  something  of 
Maude's  old  relations  with  Hugh.  She 
brooded  over  the  words  till  they  wore  her 
spirits ;  her  health  and  much  of  her  old 
gaiety  had  gone  with  George  Childersleigh, 
and  now  Hemprigge  had  plunged  her  in 
absolute  gloom.  Maude  rallied  and  petted 
her  by  turns,  tried  to*  cheer,  coax  and  ques- 
tion her,  all  in  vain,  became  hurt  at  last, 
and  had  her  fits  of  coldness,  although  they 
never  lasted  long.  Her  penetration  told 
her  her  friend  had  a  secret  she  refused  to 
share. 

The  struggle  in  Lucy's  mind  grew  harder 
and  harder.  Hugh  Childersleigh,  she  knew 
well,  bent  his  powers  and  devoted  his  life 
to  a  single  aim,  renouncing  for  it  pleasure 
and  society  and  political  ambition.  A  few 
months   more  must  decide  his   success   or 
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failure.  She  scarcely  sympathized  with 
him  as  she  wished,  yet  she  would  have 
made  any  sacrifices  to  help  him.  Now 
accident  had  offered  her  occasion.  She 
had  learned  there  was  a  man  at  his  elbow, 
and  deep  in  his  confidence,  who  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  thwart  him,  and 
assuredly  would  do  it  if  he  had  the  chance. 
From  what  Maude  had  told  her  of  Rush- 
brook's  talk,  she  was  aware,  indeed,  the 
Governor  had  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  the 
Managing  Director  as  she  might  otherwise 
have  believed,  but  that  was  very  different 
from  knowing  him  for  his  secret  enemy. 
In  the  candour  and  purity  of  her  nature 
she  knew  l«ttle  of  the  essential  oil  of  hy- 
pocrisy that  keeps  the  wheels  of  the  world 
in  working  order,  and  would  never  have 
persuaded  herself  a  man  she  admired,  as 
Childersleigh,  could  live  in  outwardly 
amicable  intercourse  with  any  one  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  and  distrust.  Yes,  the 
more  she  thought  it  over,  the  more  was  she 
driven  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  duty,  to 
say  nothing  of  friendship  or  common  grati- 
tude, made  it  imperative  she  should  warn 
Childersleigh;  that  the  thing  must  be  gone 
through  with,  and  each  day  she  delayed  it 
a  crime,  and,  perhaps,  an  irreparable  one. 
And  now  he  came  so  rarely  to  the  house 
that  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to 
write.  She  would  set  herself  to  the  task 
with  the  conscientious  resolution  of  a 
martyr ;  then  her  courage  would  ooze 
away,  and  each  succeeding  failure  make  the 
ordeal  more  difficult.  The  touch  of  the 
pen  covered  her  face  with  blushes,  and  set 
her  pulses  beating  as  if  they  would  burst 
her  temples  ;  her  ideas  went  whirling  round 
her  brain,  and  down  went  the  pen  again  in 
sheer  despair.  For  she  knew  her  warning 
would  be  idle  unless  she  gave  Childers- 
leigh convincing  proof  of  the  deep-rooted 
inveteracy  of  his  enemy.  How  persuade 
him  of  that  without  telling  him  more  than 
she  would  have  cared  to  tell  a  mother,  not 
only  the  offer  —  that  was  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  her — but  why  his  own  name  should 
have  been  brought  up  between  them  at 
all  P 

While  the  conflict  was  at  its  worst,  the 
announcement  that  Hugh  was  coming  to 
dine  with  them  in  a  day  or  two  gave  her  a 
reprieve.  She  tried  to  persuade  herself 
she  would  tread  the  delicate  ground  much 
more  safely  when  talking  to  him  face  to 
face,  ready  to  advance  or  retreat,  and  in 
the  meantime  she  found  comparative  re- 
pose. But  she  passed  the  afternoon  of  the 
dreadful  day  as  the  criminal  who  counts 
the  minutes  to  a  shameful  punishment,  and 
took  her  seat  at  dinner  like  a  guest  who 
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had  been  fetched  from  the  torture-chamber 
to  be  dressed  for  the  banquet.  Her  eyes 
lighted  up  with  fever,  and  a  hot  spot 
burned  on  each  of  her  pale  cheeks. 
Maude  had  taken  fright  and  done  her  best 
to  persuade  her  to  keep  her  room.  Even 
Sir  Basil,  not  usually  very  observant,  re- 
marked her  appearance,  and  said  kindly, 
"  Lucy,  my  dear,  how  wretchedly  ill  you 
are  looking.  Have  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Here, 
Barnes,  a  glass  of  sherry  to  Miss  Winter 
instantly ;  or  stay,  she  likes  Madeira.  Go 
down  for  a  bottle  of  March's  East  Indian." 

Purkiss  said  something  civil,  and,  per- 
haps, meant  it;  and  it  was  with  ill-concealed 
anxiety  that  Hugh,  who  had  kept  his  eyes 
on  her  ever  since  he  seated  himself  oppo- 
site, exclaimed :  — 

"  Is  it  wise  in  jou  to  be  here  at  all,  Miss 
Winter  ?  I  wish  we  could  prevail  on  you 
to  leave  us." 

Lucy  smiled  faintly,  just  managed  to  say 
she  did  not  feel  very  well,  and  then  rising 
hastily  beat  a  speedy  retreat.  Maude 
followed,  but  only  to  have  her  affectionate 
inquiries  parried  with  kisses,  thanks,  and 
generalities  about  headaches ;  so  she  re- 
luctantly left  her  friend  to  the  care  of  the 
maid,  and  returned  downstairs  thoughtful 
and  much  perturbed. 

"Nothing  very  serious  the  matter,  is 
there,  Maude?"  asked  Sir  Basil.  "She 
certainly  seems  very  far  from,  well." 

'•  She  insists  it's  only  a  headache,  but  I 
don't  like  it.  It's  quite  a  new  thing,  her 
having  headaches  at  all,  and  she  has  been 
looking  miserable  for  the  last  fortnight. 
However,  I  have  ordered  her  to  bed,  which 
is  the  best  thing  for  her  in  the  meantime  ; 
and  I've  threatened  her  with  the  doctor,  if 
she  is  not  better  before  night." 

"  I  should  send  for  him  in  any  case," 
said  Hugh  gravely. 

"  You  don't  think  her  seriously  ill?  " 

"I  do,  indeed,  or  at  least  that  she  will 
be  if  she  is  not  looked  to  forthwith.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  symptoms  of  fever.  It 
needs  no  doctor  to  foretell  a  violent  attack 
if  something  is  not  done." 

"God  bless  me !"  exclaimed  Sir  Basil; 
"do  you  really  think  so?  Here,  Barnes" 
—  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  butler  — 
"  send  a  groom  over  with  my  compliments 
to  Dr.  Selby,  and  beg  him  to  come  without 
a  moment's  delay.  What,  you're  going  up- 
stairs again,  are  you,  Maude?  Quite 
right,  quite  right ;  say  I've  sent  for  the 
doctor,  and  see  that  she  keeps  herself 
quiet  till  hs  comes." 

The  three  gentlemen  made  a  very  silent 
meal.  Huglf  was  taciturn,  and  eat  as  little 
as  he  said ;  and  Sir  Basil  quiet  and  anxious, 
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although  his  anxiety  did  not  impair  his  ap- 
petite. As  for  Purkiss,  his  feelings  were 
not  sufficiently  tried  to  tax  his  philosophy, 
and  he  disposed  of  the  successive  dishes, 
from  the  soup  to  the  olives,  in  his  usual 
methodical  and  business-like  manner. 

Lucy  had  gone  to  bed,  but  not  to  rest  or 
sleep.  She  was  in  an  agony  of  remorse 
that  she  should  have  let  this  chance,  too, 
slip  through  her  fingers ;  that,  instead  of 
managing  quietly,  she  should  have  made  a 
scene,  and  that  her  task  was  become  more 
difficult  than  ever.  But  in  her  despair,  she 
so  far  overcame  her  repugnance,  that  she 
resolved  to  have  done  with  coucealment  the 
moment  she  regained  her  strength  and  col- 
lected her  ideas.  When  Maude  came  up, 
and  establishing  herself  by  her  pillow,  told 
her  how  thoroughly  she  had  alarmed  them 
all  downstairs ;  that  the  doctor  was  actually 
sent  for,  and  might  be  with  them  at  any 
moment ;  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  took  the 
plunge. 

"  It  is  you,  and  not  Dr.  Selby,  who  can 
help  me,  Maude,"  she  burst  out ;  and  then 
with  confused  excuses  and  broken  sentences, 
that  were  still  intelligible  enough,  she  whis- 
pered in  her  friend's  ear  all  she  had  omitted 
from  her  former  story. 

"But  why  on  earth  make  a  mystery  of 
all  this  from  me  at  least,  you  foolish  child  ?" 
exclaimed  Maude.  "As  if  it  had  been 
you,  and  not  that  wretch  who  had  done 
something  to  be  ashamed  of."  Then  she 
stopped,  smiled,  blushed  at  an  idea  that 
seemed  to  shoot  across  her  brain,  and  end- 
ing by  looking  thoughtfully  at  Lucy. 

"  Well,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,"  she 
resumed  after  a  time,  "  is  to  lift  off  your 
mind  all  this  weight  that  has  been  crushing 
it  so  long  and  so  unnecessarily  ;  but  it  only 
serves  you  right  for  having  any  secrets  from 
me.  Besides,  although  I  daresay  Hugh 
Childersleigh  knows  this  man  better  than 
you  suppose,  I  quite  feel  that,  for  the  ease 
of  your  own  conscience,  we  must  send  him  a 
warning.  If  you  like  to  trust  me,  I'll 
charge  myself  with  the  explanation,  and 
make  it  to-night." 

"Yes,  that  will  be  best.  But  now  that 
my  folly  has  attached  so  much  importance 
to  it,  what  can  he  think?" 

"  The  worst  he  can  think  is, —  that  Mr. 
Hemprigge  was  outrageously  insolent,  and 
yon  absurdly  sensitive.  You  may  trust 
yourself  to  me,  as  you  ought  to  know, 
although  it  would  seem  you  had  forgotten 
it.  At  least,  I  shall  have  all  my  wits  about 
me,  which  is  more  than  I  should  answer  for 
you ;  and  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  answer 
for  your  cure,  and  spare  you  with  the  doc- 
tor and  his  cross-examination." 
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Maude  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
opportunity  she  sought,  for.  Unlike  Sir 
Basil.  Hugh  appeared  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  bare  assurance  that  the  invalid  was 
so  much  better  that  the  doctor  might  be 
countermanded. 

"  I  wish  I  saw  you  more  alarmed,  Maude. 
I  can  quite  understand  it  is  one  of  those 
nervous  illnesses  people  are  slow  to  confess 
to  ;  but  surely  it  would  be  wiser  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  have  Selby  to  see  her." 

"I  should  think  so,  I  assure  you,  were  I 
not  certain  Lucy  was  round  the  corner,  and 
in  the  fair  way  to  convalescence.  She  has 
confided  to  me  her  complaint.  I  pledge 
myself  to  set  it  ail  to  rights  ;  and  I  hope 
you  don't  doubt  my  word  or  skill.  But  you 
have  reason  to  be  uneasy  about  her,  as  you 
are  the  cause  of  it  all." 

"  Forgive  me,  Maude,  but  the  matter  is 
too  serious  for  trifling.  And  how  can  I 
possibly  have  anything  to  do  with  Miss 
Winter's  illness  ?" 

At  the  same  time  his  heart  fluttered  a  lit- 
tle, and  with  all  his  unfeigned  concern  not 
altogether  unpleasantly. 

"  You  directly,  and  indirectly  your  friend 
Hemprigge.  I  can  hardly  forgive  you, 
Hugh,  for  ever  bringing  that  man  here. 
However,  I  daresay  you  have  more  cause 
than  any  of  us  to  regret  making  his  ac- 
quaintance, so  I  shall  say  no  more  about 
that.  He  hates  you,  Hugh ;  and  that  is 
what  Lucy  found  out,  and  the  foolish  child 
has  been  frightening  herself  to  death  about 
it  ever  since." 

"  I  have  long  known  he  does  not  like  me. 
But  how  should  Miss  Winter  come  to  guess 
it  ?  and  why  should  she  have  hesitated  to 
tell  me,  if  she  had  interest  enough  in  me  to 
induce  her  to  take  the  matter  to  heart  at 
all  ?  " 

"  She  had  it  from  his  own  lips  and  looks. 
Oh,  she  has  told  me  all :  so  you  may  believe 
me,  if  there  is  anything  in  his  enmity  to 
alarm  you,  there  is  good  ground  for  alarm." 

"  If  Miss  Winter  is  intimate  enough  with 
Mr.  Hemprigge  to  share  his  inmost  secrets, 
I  must  say  I  think  she  is  bound  to  keep 
them  to  herself,"  rejoined    Hugh  gloomily. 

Maude  began  to  appreciate  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge's  perspicacity,  and  to  fear,  that, 
on  the  whole,  although  placed  in  an  awkward 
dilemma,  she  could  serve  her  friend  better 
by  over-candour  than  excess  of  caution. 

"  Don't  start  at  shadows,  Hugh.  You 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  there  can  be  nothing 
whatever  in  common  between  the  two.  It 
is  sullying  Lucy  to  name  her  in  the  same 
breath  with  him.  If  he  forgot  himself,  it 
was  because  she  showed  her  disgust  only 
too  frankly." 
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Hugh  muttered  something  between  hia 
teeth,  and  his  brow  got  dark. 

"It  seems  he  has  had  the  audacity  to 
admire    her    for     long,      and     the    other 

evening " 

"  Stop,  Maude.  It  is  very  clear  Miss 
Winter  would  have  given  much  to  keep  all 
this  to  herself,  and  it  cost  her  bitterly  to 
unbosom  herself,  even  to  you.  You  must 
see  it  would  be  the  grossest  indelicacy  and 
ingratitude  were  I  to  add  to  her  pain  by  in- 
truding on  her  secrets,  or  listening  to  what 
I  have  no  right  to  hear.  Tell  her  what  you 
please.  Say  I  asked  no  questions,  and  de- 
sired to  know  nothing  more  than  you  chose 
to  tell  me.  Only,  whatever  you  say,  do  not 
let  her  think  her  warning  was  a  needless 
one,  and  that  she  has  gone  through  all  this 
misery  for  nothing.  Say  everything  in  the 
way  of  thanks,  and  above  all  assure  her  I 
shall  keep  on  my  guard." 

"  You  are  noble  and  considerate,  as  you 
always  were,  Hugh,"  said  Maude,  reaching 
out  her  hand  to  him.  "At  least,  Mr. 
Hemprigge  has  not  spoiled  you." 

"  Noble,  do  you  say,  and  living  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  him,  and  in  this  business 
he  helped  me  to  !  As  for  him,  he  shall  re- 
pent this  the  longest  day " 

"  Stay,  Hugh.  I  don't  say  it  for  your 
sake,  but  for  Lucy's  —  you  must  not  make 
a  quarrel  of  this.  He  is  quick  to  suspect  --J- 
and  put  things  together.  We  know  his  ' 
malice,  and  you  both  have  cause  to  dread 
his  tongue.  Reptiles  are  hard  to  crush ; 
and  he  might  do  some  one  a  mischief  that 
nothing  could  repair." 

That  argument  seemed  to  strike  Hugh, 
and  stagger  him. 

"  Then,"  she  went  on  jesuitically,  "re- 
member, although  he  did  lose  his  temper, 
and  spoke  as  only  a  coarse-minded  man 
could  speak,  it  was  under  excessively  mor- 
tifying circumstances ;  and  if  he  was  atro- 
ciously impertinent,  he  apologized  promptly 
and  amply.  So  far  as  that  goes,  Lucy  ought 
to  be  silent,  and  you  could  only  do  her  an 
injury  by  putting  yourself  forward  as  her 
champion.  If  you  have  anything  to  resent, 
it  is  his  expression  of  animosity  towards 
yourself." 

"  As  for  that,  he  may  do  his  worst.  I 
defy  him  to  hurt  me,  and  were  ours  ordinary 
business  relations,  I  should  be  content  to  go 
on  meeting  him  on  the  distant  footing  I  have 
banished  him  to,  and  continue  to  tolerate 
him  as  I  have  done.  But  we  were  friends 
in  a  fashion  once :  I  blush  to  remember  it. 
I  owe  him  obligations,  too,  although  he 
helped  me  for  his  own  ends,  and  hoped  to 
use  me  as  a  cat's-paw.  The  business  world 
has  learned  to  identify  us  in  a  manner,  and 
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I  often  loathe  my  very  prosperity,  Maude, 
when  I  recollect  it  is  partly  of  his  creation. 
~T  He  knows  well  he  can  always  sting  me  by 
reminding  me  of  it.  He  has  fixed  me  in 
golden  fetters,  and  they  jingle  and  gall  me 
at  each  step  I  take.  To  think  I  am  trifling 
knowingly  all  this  time  with  my  honour  for 
that  accursed  money,  of  Miss  Childersleigh  ! " 

The  spirit  of  unworldliness  embodied  in 
Lucy  had  never  rested  on  him  so  strongly, 
and  it  nerved  him  for  the  moment  with  the 
impetuous  force  of  a  Berserker.  The  fit 
was  on  him,  and  he  was  almost  resolved  to 
break  out  of  Hemprigge's  golden  bands,  to 
burst  all  the  bonds  old  hopes  and  old  habits 
had  shackled  him  in.  Had  it  been  Lucy  he 
had  been  talking  with,  the  inspiration  of  her 
presence  might  have  wrought  him  to  wisdom 
or  to  madness,  and  the  deed  would  have 
been  done.  Maude,  with  all  her  world- 
liness,  had  never  admired  him  so  much. 
Perhaps  for  the  time  being,  she  forgot  her 
adventure  in  the  fogs  of  Killoden,  and  the 
dreams  that  came  of  it,  and  remembered  and 
regretted  a  morning-scene  in  the  garden- 
walk  at  "  The  Cedars."  But  she  had  been 
brought  up  her  father's  daughter,  and  she 
felt  to  Lucy  differently  from  Hugh.  When 
it  was  a  question  of  friendship,  she  was  too 
conscientiously  practical  to  encourage  any 
one  whose  welfare  she  interested  herself  in 
the  indulgence  of  sentiments,  however  ad- 
mirable, at  a  price  so  heavy. 

"  Do  nothing  hastily,  Hugh.  By  waiting 
a  month  or  two  you  may  spare  yourself  the 
regrets  of  a  lifetime.  The  time  of  your 
probation  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  do  not, 
from  an  overstrained  sense  of  honour,  throw 
lightly  away  all  you  have  toiled  and  schemed 
for.  No  one  but  yourself,  believe  me,  sees 
Mr.  Hemprigge's  fetters  on  your  limbs.  If 
you  ever  did  owe  him  anything,  he  has 
wiped  the  debt  out  twenty  times  over.  Re- 
member, too,  if  you  renounce  the  prize  when 
your  hand  is  stretched  out  to  grasp  it,  you 
serve  his  antipathies  and  wishes  beyond 
his  hopes.  No;  if  you  mean  to  punish  him,- 
and  I  must  say  he  richly  deserves  it,  perse- 
vere until  September,  and  then  you  are 
absolutely  your  own  master  to  act  as  you 
please." 

And  the  spirit  of  worldly  wisdom  having 
answered  the  promptings  of  the  angel  of 
unworldliness,  and  left  her  last  shaft  quiver- 
ing in  the  very  clout  of  the  target,  cut  short 
the  conversation  with  a  sense  of  reproachful 
self-humiliation. 

Maude  was  quite  right  in  trusting  much 
to  her  parting  shot.  Nothing  short  of  such 
an  argument  would  have  held  Hugh  back 
from  an  open  quarrel  with  Hemprigge,  what- 
ever the   consequences   to   himself  or  his 
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Company.  He  brooded  over  the  scene  be- 
tween him  and  Lucy.  His  intelligence 
worked  up  Maude's  hints  into  a  tolerably 
faithful  representation  of  all  that  had  passed. 
As  was  natural,  however,  the  more  he 
brooded,  the  blacker  grew  the  colours 
Hemprigge  figured  in,  and  the  grosser  the 
brutality  of  his  language.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  for  him  had  his  delicacy 
been  smaller,  or  had  he  suffered  Maude  to 
be  more  outspoken.  For,  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  inmates,  he  would  have 
seen  that  Hemprigge  was  not  altogether  the 
monster  his  heated  imagination  and  temper 
had  pictured  him,  but  simply  what  he  had 
always  suspected  and  long  known  him  for  — 
an  unscrupulous,  vulgar-minded,  evil-tem- 
pered man,  spoiled  by  prosperity  and  irri- 
tated by  jealousy.  But  if  his  fancy  sketches 
of  Hemprigge,  his  rehearsals  of  his  demean- 
our and  language,  roused  his  passions,  the 
pathetic  portraits  he  drew  himself  of  Lucy 
unspeakably  touched  his  heart.  When  his 
own  griefs  or  loves  inspire  him,  a  man's  art 
and  eloquence  are  wonderfully  self-moving 
and  self-seductive.  There,  at  least,  there 
was  no  danger  of  deceiving  himself;  he  had 
the  materials  all  ready  to  his  hand.  Her 
shy  suffering  face  haunted  him  as  he  had 
seen  it  last,  and  he  could  not  forget  it  was 
he  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  sorrows. 
He  thought  of  her  as  an  Andromeda  chained 
to  the  rock  in  helpless  grace  and  beauty ; 
of  Hemprigge  as  the  monster  who,  disap- 
pointed of  her  and  her  charms,  delighted 
himself  with  her  tears  and  her  terrors.  In 
her  kindness  for  himself — he  did  not  call  it 
love  —  she  had  provoked  their  common 
enemy,  and  with  all  the  strength,  if  he  cared 
to  put  it  forth,  he  had  neither  the  chivalry 
nor  the  courage  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
Yet  was  not  Maude  right,  and  what  could 
he  do  ?  If  he  attempted  to  act  the  Perseus, 
his  thrusts  would  recoil  on  himself,  and  he 
should  only  play  the  enemy's  game.  The 
many  who  envied  him  his  great  fortune 
guessed  little  of  his  frame  of  mind.  Amid 
all  his  real  prosperity,  he  told  himself  he 
was  still  garnering  the  old  crops  of  wild 
oats,  paying  the  penalties  of  early  indiscre- 
tions, and  suffering  for  the  questionable 
companionship  in  which  he  had  sought  to 
extricate  himself  from  them.  He  re- 
proached himself  with  having  wilfully  closed 
his  eyes  to  his  ally's  character,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  if  he  proved  a  rogue  he  could 
nevertheless  use  him  with  clean  hands.  It 
is  not  so  easy,  as  he  reflected  bitterly,  to 
work  with  pitch,  and  yet  keep  yourself 
from  defilement.  The  man  had  been  his  tool, 
indeed ;  but  even  useful  tools  may  hurt  the 
hands  that  wield  them.     He  might  have  been 
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happier,  he  thought,  had  he  carried  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes  to  Nevada  as  he  pro- 
posed, although  they  had  been  sunk  there 
in  bottomless  mines  or  gone  to  enrich 
western  swindlers.  With  it  all  he  toiled 
harder  than  ever  in  his  business,  but  for 
distraction,  not  from  pleasure.  Never  be- 
fore had  he  longed  so  wearily  for  the  goal 
towards  which  he  had  been  struggling,  not 
because  he  looked  to  find  wealth  at  it,  but 
liberty,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  ven- 
geance. He  who  had  valued  money  as 
much  as  most,  had  come  to  acknowledge  it 
might  be  dearly  come  by ;  that  in  money- 
getting,  as  in  fox-hunting,  the  pleasure  or 
pain  is  in  the  chase,  and  the  object  worth- 
less. Could  Hemprigge  have  guessed  the 
secrets  of  that  outwardly  impassive  nature, 
he  might  have  had  the  doubtful  comfort  of 
assuring  himself  that  his  malignity  had  made 
the  man  he  detested  marvellously  indifferent 
to  the  winning  of  the  great  prize  he  had 
first  taught  him  to  hope  for,  and  that,  even 
were  it  won,  the  winning  it  from  first  to 
last  would  be  mainly  due  to  him. 

While  Hugh  was  holding  his  hand  for 
fear  of  bis  blow  recoiling  on  himself  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  enemy,  Hemprigge's  ill-ad- 
vised stroke  at  Lucy  had  lighted  on  the  in- 
dividual that  gentleman  loved  so  very  dear- 
ly. Hugh  had  immense  self-control,  or  he 
could  not  have  gone  on  meeting  the  Mana- 
ger as  they  did  meet.  But  he  called  his 
self-control  by  a  harsher,  perhaps  a  juster 
name  ;  and  when  the  two  had  had  that  last 
interview  we  recorded,  much  more  than 
Hemprigge's  sneers,  it  was  the  feeling  he 
was  lowering  himself  to  an  equality  with  the 
man  he  so  cordially  despised,  that  made 
him  hold  the  tone  he  did,  and  issue  those 
embarrassing  and  insulting  instructions. 
Yet  really  he  had  begun  the  battle,  when 
he  thought  he  had  only  shown  his  readiness 
for  it,  and  taken  the  first  active  steps  in  an 
interchange  of  injuries. 

Meanwhile  gratitude  had,  at  least,  kept 
pace  with  resentment,  and  sent  him  the  day 
after  the  dinner  on  an  errand  of  inquiry  to 
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"  The  Cedars."  The  last  week  or  two  had 
woven  him  into  Lucy's  existence,  and  made 
him  the  object  of  her  thoughts  and  dreams 
and  nightmares,  and  it  was  natural  he 
should  still  keep  his  place  in  these,  equally 
natural,  consequently,  that  she  should  have 
foreseen  this  attention.  Certain  it  is,  that 
although  not  much  given  to  nursing  herself, 
and  greatly  relieved  in  mind  and  restored 
in  body,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  her  apartment  until  the  visit  had  been 
announced  and  the  visitor  was  gone  ;  that 
Maude,  although  she  thought  her  i'riend 
quite  equal  to  the  exertion  of  coming 
down-stairs,  had  only  smiled  when  she  re- 
fused, and  not  attempted  to  urge  the  point. 
But  this  painful  proof  that  her  health  had 
been  rudely  shaken  brought  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh  there  again  the  following  day,  and  at 
an  hour,  too,  when  he  had  never  before  been 
known  to  quit  his  business  avocations  for 
the  calls  of  society ;  Maude,  glancing  at 
her  companion,  when  the  door  of  the  mornr 
ing-room  was  thrown  open  and  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh  was  announced,  saw  her  start  and 
crimson  to  the  temples.  But  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh's  eyes  carefully  avoided  the  invalid's 
face,  and  after  the  briefest  and  most  matter- 
of-course  inquiries,  he  directed  his  looks 
and  conversation  exclusively  to  Maude,  and 
cut  his  stay  very  short  indeed.  Uncivil  as 
it  seemed,  Lucy  appeared  to  understand 
it,  and  actually  felt  more  warmly  to  him 
for  his  neglect  than  she  had  done  before  for 
actual  benefits.  Had  she  resented  it,  per- 
haps the  apologetic  pressure  on  her  hand, 
when  he  took  his  leave,  would  have  made 
his  peace.  As  for  Maude,  she  had  been 
studying  lately  under  a  tutor  of  her  own, 
but  even  without  the  deepening  flush  on 
Lucy's  face,  she  would  have  been  just  as 
certain  of  the  pressure  as  if  she  had  felt  it. 
Shedooked  on  in  demure  silence,  and  che 
sarh,  sara,  was  her  philosophical  reflection. 
Strong  and  sensible  as  her  character  was, 
it  had  its  weaknesses ;  and  partial  friend- 
ship and  sympathetic  feelings  were  begin- 
ning to  demoralize  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
THE   PANIC. 

The   plot    thickened    in   the   City.     In 

Erecipitating  the  inevitable  panic,  Rifler 
ad  done  more  for  his  kind  than  many  a 
professed  philanthropist,  and  families  un- 
born had  reason  to  bless  the  defaulter  who 
put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  manufacture  of 
bubble  companies.  The  revelations  of  the 
"Suburban11  shook  the  credit  of  many  a 
flourishing  kindred  establishment :  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  proclaimed  the  dark 
secret  of  their  prison-house  in  the  streets  : 
the  miserable  shareholders  saw  their  price- 
less scrip  changing  to  withered  leaves, 
shuddered  at  horrid  calls  instead  of 
swaggering  over  fabulous  dividends,  and 
shrieked  their  piteous  complaints  in  the 
ears  of  all  who  would  listen.  Where  every 
one  was  committed  to  "limited11  liability, 
listeners  they  found  in  plenty.  The  press 
took  them  up  and  consecrated  long  columns 
to  their  meetings  and  their  wrongs.  Elo- 
quent leaders  made  them  the  texts  of  soul- 
stirring  sermons,  pointing  the  morals  by 
holding  them  up  as  warnings.  Things 
were  dark  enough  at  best,  but  ingenious 
journalists  made  it  a  point  of  honour  and 
intellect  to  throw  them  into  yet  blacker 
shade.  Morning  and  evening,  for  full  nine 
days,  was  Rifler  gibbeted ;  and  what  had 
done  duty  for  a  character  with  him  in  his 
flourishing  City  days  was  torn  to  shreds 
and  tatters,  like  the  grimy  rags  in  the  card- 
ing-machinery  of  a  paper-mill.  Had  he 
remained  in  her  Majesty's  service,  risen  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  saved  his 
country,  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
fill  the  mouths  of  his  countrymen  as  he  did. 
It  appeared  he  had  conducted  the  dis- 
counting business  of  the  Suburban  on  much 
the  same  free-handed  system  with  which 
he  had  backed  bills  for  his  brother  officers. 
Other  bodies  of  shareholders  began  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  were  unconsciously 
extending  to  their  customers  similar  gener- 
ous facilities  of  credit?  Until  now  men 
had  accepted  indefinite  engagements  to  any 
extent,  confiding  blindly  in  universal  or 
perennial  solvency,  in  the  certainty  of 
somewhere  finding  money  for  their  calls  on 
remunerative  terms ;  at  worst,  of  being 
able  to  feed  one  investment  from  another. 
Now  there  were  unpleasant  premonitory 
signs  of  a  general  tightness.  Establish- 
ments that  once  welcomed  them  with  open 
doors  and  purses,  and  let  them  help  them- 
selves on  little  more  than  a  bare  promise  to 
pay,  now  drew  their  purse-strings  and 
babbled  of  security.  And  in  the  matter  of 
security  the  most  new-fangled  businesses 
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retrograded  to  the  most  old-fashioned 
notions ;  falling  back  on  exploded  preju- 
dices about  consols  and  mortgages ;  of 
antiquated  views  as  to  the  superiority  of 
national  to  speculative  or  individual  credi'. 
If  the  would-be  borrower,  shaking  the  dust 
off  his  feet  in  disgust,  went  to  consult  the 
share-lists  as  to  what  of  his  manifold  scrip 
he  could  the  best  convert  into  cash,  he 
found  himself  in  an  embarrassment  not  so 
much  of  riches  as  of  poverty.  For,  with 
all  your  shares  steadily  tending  downwards, 
it  becomes  a  bitter  struggle  to  decide 
which  of  your  many  day-dreams  of  profit 
you  are  to  dissipate,  when  the  choice  rests 
with  yourself;  to  determine  which  of  your 
many  certainties  of  gain  you  are  to  part 
with  under  passing  pressure,  when  they 
stand  at  figures  lower  than  they  would  have 
fetched  yesterday  and  must  command  again 
to-morrow.  While  you  think  and  hesitate 
the  opportunity  slips  by.  It  was  golden 
yesterday,  it  is  silver  to-day ;  it  will  be 
copper  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  gone. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Sibylline  books 
always  repeating  itself. 

Credit  was  fairly  shaken,  albeit  people 
were  slow  to  own  it.  The  City  was  in  the 
first  throes  of  the  coming  convulsion,  al- 
though men,  staring  suspiciously  in  each 
others  faces,  tried  hard  to  make  light  of 
them  in  language  that  belied  their  looks. 
But  even  the  unbelief  that  is  born  of  inter- 
est and  necessity  must  yield  to  facts ;  and 
when  it  became  impossible  to  play  the  self- 
deceiver  before  the  pitiless  logic  of  crushing 
calamity,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  abject 
and  disastrous.  First  one  house  came 
down,  then  another ;  then  men  heard  from 
all  around  them  the  dull  roar  of  breaking 
credit,  like  the  rending  of  spring  ice  in  the 
Neva.  Propping  each  other  in  their 
solidarity  of  flimsiness  like  so  many  card- 
castles,  the  collapse  of  one  fabric  shook  the 
rest  to  their  slight  foundations.  Yesterday 
it  was  a  finance  association,  to-morrow  a 
contract  corporation ;  now  a  handful  of 
private  individuals,  again  an  English  bank, 
and  then  an  Indian  one. 

One  fine  May  morning  McAlpine,  who 
had  been  salmon-fishing  in  the  Highlands, 
ushered  himself,  unannounced,  into  Chil- 
dersleigtfs  business-room. 

"Ah,  McAlpine,  for  once  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  here.  If  business  has  brought  you 
back  to  town,  it's  sure  to  be  bad ;  and  I 
only  hope  it  may  not  be  the  smash  of  that 
unlucky  Scinde  and  Punjaub  Bank.  They 
say  that  will  be  the  worst  affair  we  have 
seen  as  yet." 

"The  Scinde  and  Punjaub  do  you  say? 
What,  that  gone  too  ?    By  Jove,  how  fast 
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these  things  do  succeed  each  oth^r !  It's 
like  sitting  on  an  electric  battery  :  you  can't 
get  rid  of  the  shock  of  one  sensation  before 
it  is  followed  up  by  another.  No,  I  came 
up  partly  about  the  Lucknow  and  Calde- 
cott's,  thanks  to  those  infernal  bears  that 
have  had  their  will  of  it  at  last  —  may  the 
sons  of  burned  fathers  die  an  evil  death  — 
and  partly  about  our  Credit  Foncier  here. 
Of  course  I  don't  misdoubt  it  for  a  moment, 
and  I  knew  I  could  reckon  on  your  sending 
me  word  if  anything  was  wrong.  Still  they 
are  ticklish  times ;  and  when  you  are  whip- 
ping a  salmon-river  for  a  week  without  a 
rise,  you've  time  to  think  between  the  casts. 
I  had  something  in  the  Lucknow  —  not 
much,  luckily  —  I've  more  in  this  company 
than  I  care  to  lose.  The  water  was  so  low 
in  many  places,  it  barely  covered  the 
ground,  and  there  were  few  fish  in  the 
pools.  I  was  getting  anxious  about  you 
now  that  the  great  day  is  drawing  near  and 
the  times  so  bad.  Why  should  not  this 
weary  panic  have  kept  off  for  another  six 
months  ?  And  to  cut  a  long-winded  story 
short,  there  are  reasons  enough  in  all  con- 
science. Here  I  am,  and  I  hope  you  have 
good  news  for  me." 

"Excellent,  all  things  considered,"  said 
Hugh,  shaking  his  friend's  hand  again. 
"  So  make  your  mind  easy  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  We  have  not  seen  the  worst  of 
the  storm,  or  anything  like  it,  take  my 
word  for  it ;  but  let  it  blow  as  it  may,  and 
newly  planted  as  we  are,  many  an  old 
house  must  go  down  before  we  shake.  Oh, 
we're  safe  enough,  never  fear!  But  for 
yourself,  I  trust  you're  not  deep  with  the 
Lucknow  ?  " 

"  A  matter  of  forty  shares  :  quite  enough, 
and  too  much,  yet  not  so  much  but  what  I 
can  grin  and  bear  it.  How  do  you  stand 
yourself,  Hugh  ?  that's  what  I  want  to 
know.  You  may  thank  your  stars,  my  man, 
you  got  to  port  in  time  with  the  best  part 
of  your  winnings." 

"I  do,  indeed.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I've  made  everything  as  snug 
as  may  be.  Except  for  our  company  here 
—  which  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  stand 
or  fall  by  —  I  do  not  hold  one  shilling  now 
in  anything  speculative.  And  to  let  you 
into  a  secret  I  have  told  to  no  one  else,  I 
do  not  believe  that,  happen  what  may,  I 
can  miss  Miss  Childersleigh's  money.  I 
know  I  can  trust  you  keeping  your  lips 
close." 

"  As  a  badger's  jaws  ;  and  I'm  as  pleased 
to  hear  it,  Hugh,  as  if  I  was  to  come  in 
for  twice  the  money  myself.  Ay,  if  every 
one  had  only  been   as  far-sighted  as  you." 

"  If  every  one  had  been  as  far-sighted  as 


you  are  pleased  to  say  I  am,  I  should  never 
have  had  the  money  to  be  prudent  with. 
We  have  been  doing  a  diabolically  specula 
tive  business,  McAlpine ;  I  see  it  now." 

"You  always  saw  it,  my  good  friend. 
Do  you  mind  that  eloquent  metaphor  of 
yours  in  your  great  speech  at  the  general 
meeting,  about  the  slow  sailing-barges 
stranded  on  the  shoals  of  caution?  But 
it's  just  the  old  proverb  of  the  devil  when 
he  was  sick,  and  once  back  at  the  old 
starting-points  —  the  old  circumstances  — 
you'd  do  it  all  over  again." 

"Very  possibly,"  returned  Hugh,  smil- 
ing. "  At  any  rate  we  kept  a  brighter 
look-up  than  most,  and  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
glass,  and  we  shall  reap  the  benefit  now. 
We  shall  carry  away  some  spars,  doubt- 
less, in  the  foul  weather  that  is  brewing,  and 
make  small  profits,  or  perhaps  none  at  all 
on  our  next  year's  voyage  ;  but  I'll  answer 
for  the  ship  and  the  cargo." 

"  We  may  write  off  our  losses  as  pur- 
chase-money for  the  good-will  of  those  of 
our  neighbours  in  the  same  way  of  trade 
who  come  to  grief,  and  perhaps  in  the  long- 
run  make  profit  of  the  peril.  But  the 
shares,  Hugh,  we  must  look  for  a  heavy 
drop  in  them.  There  will  be  many  a 
man  of  us  forced,  and  many  more  fright- 
ened into  selling." 

"Unquestionably;  we  may  lay  our  ac- 
count with  that.  But  give  us  fair  play,  and 
I'm  content  to  leave  everything  to  time. 
And  fair  play  we  shall  have.  Our  credit, 
I  should  fancy,  is  too  good  to  tempt  the. 
bears  to  come  sniffing  at  us.  Depend  on 
it,  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  and  when 
these  gentlemen  make  a  set,  there  is  always 
something  rotten  to  be  scented.  But  if 
they  do  try  it  on,  I  shall  know  how  to  catch 
and  crush  them  between  our  past  candour 
and  my  realized  capital.  I'd  risk  every 
shilling  I  have  made,  and  all  I  hope  for  to 
boot,  to  keep  our  people  safe,  and  skin  the 
vermin." 

"So  long  as  you  don't  cut  your  own 
fingers  doing  it,  take  your  will  of  them, 
say  I,  and  if  I  can  help  you,  command  me. 
It's  not  a  shareholder  of  the  Lucknow  and 
Caldecott's  will  bid  you  hold  your  hand, 
and  I  confess  I  don't  see  my  way  conscien- 
tiously to  leaving  them  to  their  consciences, 
for,  as  I  live  by  bread,  I  believe  their 
consciences  are  as  hard  as  their  hearts. 
How  they  should  ever  drink  their  claret, 
without  its  taste  being  spoiled  to  them  by 
the  salt  tears  they  draw,  is  as  surprising  to 
me  as  that  they  should  walk  a  yard  in  the 
City  without  being  kicked.  But  I'll  leave 
you  to  your  work,  while  I  step  out  and  pick 
up  what  I  can  about  their  mischief.     Heaven 
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knows  some  of  us  played  into  their  hands, 
and  after  all,  like  the  hangman,  they're  but 
the  appointed  ministers  of  justice." 

Times  had  changed  in  the  City  since  the 
days  when  gold  showered  down  like  man- 
na, and  was  to  be  had  for  the  gathering ; 
when  one  half  the  men  you  met  were  capi- 
talists, and  the  other  half  hoped  to  be. 
There  was  the  same  bustle  as  then,  and 
more ;  but  now  it  was  the  bustle  of  those 
who  feared  to  be  ruined,  not  of  those  who 
hasted  to  be  rich.  Care-worn  faces  are  al- 
ways to  be  seen  in  plenty  to  the  east  of 
Temple  Bar,  although  far  from  so  common 
as  country-bred  visitors  would  imagine. 
But  in  good  time  the  lines  are  graven  in 
upon  a  sleek  background  that  tells  of  rest 
and  hope  as  well  as  work  and  thought,  — 
of  matinal  comfort,  quiet  daily  dinners,  and 
comfortable  evening  meditations.  In  great 
times  the  lines  pass  unnoticed,  disappear- 
ing in  the  flush  of  triumph  and  excitement, 
like  a  barren  ridge  lighted  by  the  noonday 
sun.  But  when  the  glow  of  the  sunset  is 
gone,  in  the  brief  twilight  that  foreruns 
the  coming  darkness,  each  rent  and  scar 
of  the  mountain  stands  out  the  harder  and 
grimmer  for  the  sudden  change.  And  so 
it  was  with  those  who  had  left  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  for  a  twilight  of  un- 
certainty, and  looked  forward,  shuddering, 
to  a  night  of  despair  and  gloom.  There 
were  some  of  them  who  counted  the  minutes 
to  engagements  where  failure  must  consign 
them  to  perdition ;  who  knew  that  rumour 
was  already  busy  with  their  names,  that  evil 
fame  was  travelling  the  City  faster  than 
they ;  who  had  been  cold-shouldered  from 
the  doors  they  used  to  be  courted  to,  and 
knew  that  each  succeeding  hour,  each  fresh 
refusal,  made  their  case  more  desperate. 
There  were  others,  reputed  millionnaires, 
and  raised,  in  common  report,  beyond  the 
range  of  evil  fortune,  whose  hearts  best 
knew  their  own  bitterness  ;  who  clung  des- 
perately to  their  wealth  as  to  happiness, 
social  consideration,  and  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  the  having ;  who  walked 
the  streets  in  solemn  hypocrisy,  scheming 
how  to  keep  to  themselves  for  a  few  days 
longer  the  terrible  secret  that  must  soon  be 
shared  by  all  the  world.  Then  there  were 
those  knots  of  unlucky  outsiders,  who  had 
come  to  the  City  ravening  as  wolves,  but 
innocent  as  doves  ;  who  went  howling  round 
the  graves  where  they  had  buried  their 
treasure  out  of  their  reach,  and  saw  them- 
selves about  to  be  clipped  closer  than  they 
had  ever  dreamed  of  in  their  nightmares. 
Prospectuses  had  invited  them  to  a  paradise 
where  countless  pleasant  paths  led  alike  to 
wealth.     Their  eyes  were  opened :  they  saw 


the  snares  and  pitfalls  they  had  been  walk- 
ing among  ;  illusions  fond  as  false  took  their 
flight  one  by  one,  and  left  them  face  to  face 
with  the  hard  reality.     First  they  awoke  to 
the  meaning  of  "  limited,"  a  word  that  has 
caused   more  social   liberty  in  our  decade 
than  any  other  in  the  language.     An  elderly 
gentleman,  the  incarnation   of  carefulness, 
had  devoted  to  cautious  speculation  a  couple 
of  thousands,  a  fifth  part  of  his  life's  savings, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  educate  his 
boys  and  portion  his  girls,  in  the  feeling  he 
could  always  retire  from  his  little  venture 
in  time,  and  the  knowledge  that  if  the  very 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  he  lost  it  all, 
he  could  still  hold  his  own  and  show  a  re- 
spectable face  to  the  world.     A  civil  ser- 
vant, with   some   such   sum,  staked   it   the 
more  lightly  that  his  salary  insured  his  fu- 
ture.    Now  it  flashed  on  them  of  a  sudden 
that  the  901.,  incalled  on  the   1001.  share, 
stood  for  contingent  loss,  as  the  premium  at 
which  they  had  bought  represented  contin- 
gent gain  ;  and  that  whether  the  third,  the 
half,  or  the  whole  should  be  called  up,  their 
ruin  was  the   same.     They  learned  it  was 
oftener   selfishness   than   self-sacrifice   that 
induced  a  private  firm  of  high  name  and 
standing  to  merge  itself  in  a  company;  that 
the  circumstance  paraded  in  prospectuses 
as  a  prime  inducement  to  investors,  of  the 
wealthy  vendors  consenting  to  retain  half 
the  shares  in  their  hands,  merely  secured 
the   remaining   shareholders   the    privilege 
of  paying  double  calls  in  the  event  of  a 
crash.     They  learned  that  position  and  title 
did  not  necessarily  carry  brains  and  business 
talent,  and  that  a  veteran  might  attain  high 
rank  in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  his 
country  without  educating  himself  to   the 
solution  of  intricate  problems  of  finance,  and 
fitting  himself  to  come  off  with  living  colours 
from  a  free  fight  among  groups  of  reckless 
adventurers.     They  found   out   that   these 
decoy-geese  had  been  only  kept  to  cackle  at 
public  meetings,  and  had  been  suffered  to 
have  as   little  to  do  with  the   conduct  of 
affairs  as  any  of  the  breed  in  Leadenhall 
Market.     Then,  in  their  wrath  and  haste, 
they  denounced  their  respected   managers 
and  secretaries  as  rogues  or  fools,  and  most 
commonly  the  one  and  the  other.     It  came 
out,  on  investigation,  that  for  the  most  part 
they  had  been  pitchforked  into  their  places 
by  interest,  on  the  strength  of  testimonials 
that  established  an  utter  want  of  ability  or 
honesty,  as  being  better  fitted  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  unscrupulous  wire-pullers  than 
to    administer    the     millions    that    passed 
through  their  hands. 

Yet  still,  in  their  desperation,  those  that 
had  sunk  their  funds  in  schemes  that  were 
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nominally  solvent,  declined  to  borrow  the 
experience  of  others  and  get  uo  from  the 
game  while  it  was  yet  time,  although  the 
falling  shares  marked  the  sinking  credit. 
Shrinking  from  penury,  they  waited  for  ruin. 
Others,  wiser  in  their  generation,  or  more 
hopelessly  compromised,  made  up  their 
minds  recklessly  that  they  might  as  well  be 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  and  went  on 
the  markets  with  large  orders.  No  wonder 
Hemprigge  had  a  good  deal  upon  his  mind, 
and  was  more  often  than  ever  closeted  with 
with  his  brokers.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear 
his  absence  being  remarked :  there  was 
abundance  of  excuse  for  any  business  man 
being  much  out-of-doors  in  those  busy 
times.  But  although,  all  things  considered, 
he  kept  himself  to  his  post  at  the  Credit 
Foncier  with  creditable  constancy,  it  was, 
perhaps,  quite  as  well  for  the  shareholders 
that  Childersleigh  had  monopolized  the 
most  important  headwork  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

"  What's  the  best  news  with  you,  Hemp- 
rigge? you  seem  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry," 
asked  McAlpine,  running  up  against  the 
Manager  at  the  corner  of  Throgmorton 
Street,  as  he  was  returning  full-tilt  from 
Sharpe  and  Merryleg's  to  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier. 

"  The  worst,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Mr. 
McAlpine  ?  "  He  had  no  time  or  thought 
to  express  surprise  at  meeting  the  chieftain 
in  Lothbury  when  he  believed  him  to  be  yet 
on  his  native  heather.  "  Bad  is  the  best  in 
these  most  accursed  times,  and  if  the  latest 
turns  out  true  it  will  be  the  worst  of  all." 

"What's  going  now?  Is  it  the  Bank 
here?  It  looks  solid  enough;  but  there  is 
no  judging  by  appearance  in  these  days," 
returned  McAlpine,  nodding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  time-honoured  building. 

"  Not  to-day,  so  far  as  I  know ;  although, 
upon  my  soul,  it  would  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prise me  if  it  went  to-morrow  ;  but  the  next 
thing  to  it.  They  say  they're  mobbing  the 
counters  of  Bullions,  Billsby  and  Co.  ;  that 
shutting  the  doors  will  be  a  question  of 
minutes." 

McAlpine  whistled  a  long  note  of  con- 
sternation and  astonishment.  "I  knew 
people  had  been  whispering  about  them,  but 
if  they  go  down,  what  stands,  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge:  just  tell  me  that?  By  all  that's  sa- 
cred, I  begin  to  tremble  for  our  place.  If 
Bullions  can't  find  help  to  tide  them  through, 
who  can  ?  " 

"  The  Bank  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  They  tell  me  old  Bullion  went  on 
his  knees  to  the  Governor  in  his  private 
room.  It's  certain  the  partners  took  a  car- 
riageful  of  books  and  papers  over  to  the 


parlour,  and  were  closeted  there  for  a 
couple  of  hours ;  but  for  all  that  they 
brought  back  no  money-bags." 

"Trust  the  bank  for  that.  It  thinks 
them  too  good  riddance  to  go  out  of  its 
way  to  stretch  a  point.  Two  of  a  trade, 
you  know ;  and  they  and  their  like  have 
been  playing  Old  Harry  with  the  Bank 
dividends  for  many  a  year  past.  But  now 
I  look  at  you,  Hemprigge.  I  never  saw  you 
so  pale.  It  won't  hurt  us,  will  it,  if  they 
do  go  ?  " 

"  We  may  be  let  in  for  a  few  thousands, 
I  fancy ;  not  more." 

"Cheap  at  that  for  a  smash  like  this; 
and  I  daresay  they  will  pay  their  twenty 
shillings  in  the  long-run.  Then  why  so 
glum  ?  " 

"It  seems  to  me  a  smash  like  that  is 
enough  to  make  any  man  look  grave  —  the 
wide-spread  misery." 

"  Indubitably.  But  you'll  forgive  my 
expressing  my  astonishment  at  your  regard- 
ing it  from  that  particular  point  of  view. 
You're  known  for  a  wise  man,  who  regards 
his  own  concerns  more  than  other  people's, 
and  I've  remarked  your  benevolence  is 
more  personal  than  promiscuous.  However, 
as  you  say,  these  are  strange  times,  and 
there  is  no  accounting  for  anything  in  them. 
Well,  goodbye,  I  won't  detain  you  longer." 

The  forebodings  proved  true,  and  the 
shutters  went  up  at  Bullions'.  Then  the 
panic  culminated.  The  bears  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
became  a  bear-garden.  Good  property  was 
flung  about  as  freely  as  bad,  and  no  man 
seemed  to  know  or  care  what  was  worth 
the  picking  up.  Staid  brokers  bolted  out 
and  in  of  the  swing  doors  like  rabbits  ;  and 
it  took  a  strong-fingered  client  to  button- 
hole one  of  them  for  two  consecutive  min- 
utes of  quiet  talk.  Every  now  and  again 
a  bellow  from  the  interior  announced  some 
new  disaster,  or  the  rumour  of  one.  You 
saw  an  eager  rush  of  members  towards  the 
sound,  and  your  friend  broke  away  in  spite 
of  your  prayers  and  his  hope  of  gain  from 
your  orders.  For  once  the  stock-broking 
oracles  were  uncertain,  if  not  dumb,  and 
refused  to  commit  themselves  to  counsels. 
Meanwhile  grim  Despair  and  Suspense 
scarcely  less  terrible  stalked  abroad,  hunt- 
ing in  the  day-time  their  fevered  victims 
from  post  to  pillar  through  the  City  crowds, 
and,  worse  still,  accompanying  them  home 
to  dreary  evenings  in  their  dismal  houses, 
and  torturing  them  through  sleepless  nights. 
Burning  brains  gave  way,  and  found  quiet 
asylums  in  Colney  Hatch  or  Hanwell,  and 
some  feeble  spirits  turned  to  the  cord,  the 
pistol,  or  poison  for  comfort  in  their  mad 
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extremity.  Over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  there  was  agony  at  many  a  peaceful 
hearth,  where  family-ties  were  to  be  rudely 
snapped,  and  time-endeared  associations 
roughly  rooted  up  by  the  auri  sacra  fames 
that  had  travelled  the  country  like  a  pesti- 
lence. And  -promoters  and  managing 
directors  chuckled  over  the  pilfered  booty 
they  had  hid  away  in  snug  marriage  settle- 
ments and  quiet  foreign  investments,  and 
liquidators  rubbed  their  hands  over,  the 
corpse  of  credit  like  the  beccamorti  of  Flor- 
ence in  the  plague-time.  Through  it  all, 
no  one  of  the  new  establishments  held  its 
own  like  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier 
of  Turkey.  Its  shares  had  fallen  fearfully, 
but  they  were  still  quoted  at  a  premium, 
and  as  times  went  that  was  a  stronger 
proof  of  confidence  than  the  highest  figure 
they  had  stood  at  in  their  most  palmy  days. 
But  men  live  fast  who  are  beset  by  constant 
care  and  anxiety :  the  pilot  ought  some- 
times to  have  time  to  go  below :  and  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Governor  or  the  Managing  Director  looked 
the  more  worn. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 
"  PALLIDA   MORS." 

The  crash  Sir  Basil  had  foretold  and 
Purkiss  had  prayed  for  was  come,  and  those 
gentlemen  were  among  the  sufferers.  The 
latter  had  trusted  all,  or  nearly  all  his  pri- 
vate means  to  Credit  Foncier  shares,  and 
some  of  those  held  in  his  name  his  father 
had  paid  for.  No  sooner  had  Hugh's  keen 
eye  seen  the  shadow  of  the  coming  clouds 
than  he  had  hoisted  a  warning  to  his  kins- 
man, and  Sir  Basil  inclined  to  listen  to  him. 
But  Purkiss,  interpreting  the  advice  after 
his  own  heart,  set  it  all  down  to  malice  and 
jealousy,  and  in  matters  of  business  Pur- 
kiss had  his  father's  ear.  The  golden 
opportunity  went  by,  the  tide  turned,  the 
shares  sunk,  and  the  Childersleighs  held 
on.  Purkiss,  execrating  Hugh  instead  of 
himself,  and  bitterly  repentant,  shared  his 
thoughts  and  time  between  reckoning  the 
profits  he  might  have  made  had  he  but  sold 
in  time,  and  counting  up  the  moneys  he 
had  actually  lost.  With  all  his  Mammon- 
worship,  Sir  Basil  was  at  heart  far  less  of  a 
miser  than  his  son,  and  had  his  money  gone 
elsewhere,  or  gone  at  once,  the  losing  it 
would  have  sat  lightly  on  him.  But  until 
tempted  to  take  this  false  and  foolish  step, 
he  had  been  used  all  his  lifetime  to  see 
business  transact  itself  in  the  hereditary 
grooves,  to  divide  annually  legitimate 
gains,   and   write-off  losses    sustained    in 


ordinary  course.  He  was  unaccustomed 
alike  to  speculation  and  suspense,  and  it 
fretted  him  to  look  on  helplessly  at  fluctua- 
tions over  which  he  could  exercise  no  possi- 
ble control.  More  than  that,  he  suffered 
with  the  remorseful  bitterness  of  the  man 
who  renounces  and  denies  in  his  age  the 
honoured  principles  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  from  his  youth.  He  had  been  false 
to  the  morality  of  Lombard  Street  and 
breathed  on  the  bright  escutcheon  of 
"  Childersleigh's."  Much  of  his  dignity 
of  demeanour  vanished  with  his  self-respect. 
He  showed  himself  captious  to  acquaint- 
ances and  irritable  to  his  family,  rated  his 
clerks  sternly  for  their  shortcomings,  and 
made  life  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses  to 
his  partner  Purkiss,  and  his  manager  Crop- 
per. He  repined  unceasingly  at  George's 
absence,  and  when  the  Lancer,  with  many 
self-reproaches,  pleaded  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  leave,  talked  of  sending  him  an 
ultimatum  with  the  choice  between  present- 
ing himself  forthwith,  and  seeing  himself 
cut  off  with  a  shilling.  Deprived  of  the 
society  of  his  favourite  son,  and  taking  lit- 
tle comfort  in  that  of  his  younger  one,  per- 
haps in  his  isolation  he  cheered  himself 
more  freely  than  his  wont  with  his  venera- 
ble Port  and  generous  Chambertin.  His 
old  enemy,  the  gout,  came  flying  round 
him,  giving  him  passing  twinges ;  his  med- 
ical man  dieted  him,  prescribing  slops  and 
abstinence ;  and  ill  at  ease  in  body,  the 
baronet  was  in  a  still  less  enviable  frame  of 
mind.  Kept  away  a  good  deal  from  Lom- 
bard Street,  shut  up  a  prisoner  with  dull 
thoughts  for  company,  his  brain  clouded, 
and  he  became  the  prey  of  fancies  he  grad- 
ually ceased  to  combat.  He  was  oppressed 
with  gloomy  presentiments  of  impending 
calamity,  and  Maude  and  Lucy  did  their 
best  to  charm  away  the  dark  fits.  Of  the 
two  his  own  daughter  was  not  more  gently 
affectionate  or  more  patiently  submissive  to 
his  outbreaks  and  caprices  than  his  adopted 
one. 

"  What  you  want,  Sir  Basil,  is  change  of 
air  and  scene;  that  would  do  you  more 
good  than  all  this  change  of  diet,"  exclaimed 
McAlpine  one  day  when  he  had  bestowed 
his  company  on  the  banker  from  sheer 
good-nature,  for  under  present  circum- 
stances a  dinner  at  "The  Cedars"  was  far 
from  exhilarating.  "Why  do  you  not 
break  away  from  your  doctor  and  the  weary 
City  ?  Surely  you  can  leave  Purkiss  to 
look  after  things  in  Lombard  Street,  and  go 
down  to  Killoden, —  Killoden  air  would  set 
you  on  your  legs  again  in  a  week." 

"  Killoden  in  the  first  week  of  June  !  — 
why,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  the  place  before 
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August,"  remonstrated  Sir  Basil,  but  evi- 
dently struck  by  the  idea. 

"  And  why  not?  If  you  never  saw  it  be- 
fore August,  you  never  saw  it  at  its  best, 
let  me  tell  you,  and  can  know  very  little 
about  it.  You  Englishmen  have  a  fancy 
that  our  Scotch  climate  is  like  an  Iceland 
one  with  its  nine  months  of  winter.  You 
never  saw  the  sky  so  blue  or  the  woods  as 
green  as  when  I  passed  the  place  a  full 
month  ago ;  the  smell  of  the  birches  and  the 
firs  would  be  worth  all  the  colchicurn  in  the 
world  to  you.  And  Captain  Childersleigh 
might  do  worse  than  come  over  for  a  fort- 
night's fishing." 

"I  have  seen  nothing  of  Captain  Chil- 
dersleigh for  seven  months,  McAlpine ;  I 
never  knew  him  go  so  long  without  leave  in 
my  life.  Duty  is  all  very  well,  but  he 
seems  to  forget  he  owes  some  to  his  father ; 
and  I  must  say,  when  he  knows  I'm  miser- 
ably ill  and  dull,  and  tortured  with  this  in- 
fernal gout  to  boot,  he  might  have  managed 
to  run  over  a  score  of  times,  if  he  had  cared 
about  it !  " 

"  He  has  always  known  your  health  so 
good,  that,  depend  upon  it,  he  can't  believe 
it  is  anything  else,"  said  McAlpine,  striv- 
ing to  soothe  the  hypochondriac;  "and 
then  those  Tipperary  men  have  been  trou- 
blesome as  usual.  You  know  well,  if  he 
was  persuaded  you  really  wanted  him,  he'd 
make  his  way  to  you  through  fire  and 
water." 

Once  suggested  to  him,  the  thought  of 
Highland  air  and  Highland  scenery  gained 
ground  fast  with  Sir  Basil.  Like  the  inva- 
lid who  tosses  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
he  welcomed  any  change  as  for  the  better. 
Maude  highly  approved  it ;  for,  away  from 
Lombard  Street,  Killoden  was  the  only 
place  where  her  father  was  likely  to  find 
anything  to  occupy  his  mind ;  and  accord- 
ingly she  wrote  to  her  brother  at  once,  tell- 
ing him  it  was  become  a  question  of  their 
father's  health  ;  that  he  must  manage  to  ob- 
tain leave  of  absence  somehow,  and  prom- 
ise, by  return  of  post,  to  accompany  them 
to  Scotland.  There  was  another  member 
of  the  family  who  awaited  the  answer  nearly 
as  impatiently  as  Sir  Basil.  Although  she 
was  silent  while  he  complained,  Liicy  had 
suffered  at  heart  as  keenly,  and  every  com- 
plaint he  uttered,  every  reproach  he  levelled 
at  the  absent  George,  wrung  her  heart  and 
touched  her  conscience.  Happy  as  she  had 
been  at  "The  Cedars,"  and  friendless  as 
she  must  be  elsewhere,  she  would  have  torn 
herself  away  before  now  to  seek  her  for- 
tunes in.  the  world  as  a  pretty  and  unpro- 
tected girl  might.  But  she  could  not  leave 
them   all   without   full   explanation  of  her 
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seeming  ingratitude ;  and  even  bad  she 
prevailed  on  her  friends  to  part  with  her, — 
had  she  got  over  the  embarrassment  of 
making  a  second  of  her  love-tales  matter  of 
family  discussion, —  the  secret  was  George's 
more  than  hers.  If  she  could  not  accept 
his  love,  at  least  she  had  no  right  to  pub- 
lish her  rejection  of  it  —  perhaps  make 
more  mischief  than  she  dared  to  think  of. 
But  now  other  considerations  threatened  to 
become  paramount.  Concealment  was  af- 
fecting deeply  Sir  Basil's  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  might  even  make  an  irreparable 
breach  between  him  and  his  son.  If  she 
were  the  innocent  cause,  at  least  she  was 
bound  to  do  her  best  to  repair  it  at  any  sac- 
rifice of  personal  feeling.  It  seemed  always 
her  fate  to  have  to  decide  important  mat- 
ters by  her  unassisted  judgment ;  and  in  the 
circumstances,  as  she  could  not  call  Cap- 
tain Childersleigh  into  her  counsels,  she 
must  act  for  him  as  she  could,  and  save  him 
if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  his  feelings  and 
her  own.  There  still  remained  the  chance 
—  and  how  she  prayed  it  might  prove  a 
good  one! — that  Killoden  might  cure  what 
Killoden  had  caused,  and  that  a  second 
meeting  between  her  and  her  lover  might 
replace  everything  on  the  old  peaceful  hap- 
py footing.  Were  he  to  remain  obdurate 
to  his  sister's  appeal,  were  his  fancy  for  her 
to  blind  him  to  his  duty  to  his  father,  then 
her  path  would  lie  plain  before  her,  to  be 
followed  out  at  any  cost. 

Maude's  note  to  her  brother  concluded : 
"  I  could  be  jealous,  George,  if  I  did  not 
love  both  him  and  you  so  much ;  but  each 
day  convinces  me  of  what  I  long  suspected 
— that  you  are  infinitely  more  to  my  father 
than  I  can  ever  make  myself.  Yon  must 
not  let  him  languish  when  it  rests  with  you 
to  bring  him  back  his  old  health  and  spirits. 
If  ever  a  man  in  the  service  could  plead  ur- 
gent private  affairs  with  solemn  truth, 
surely  you  can.  In  any  case,  manage  it 
somehow.     Come,  and  come  at  once." 

Then  followed  a  postscript : 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  our  father, 
or  I  should  tell  you  I  fancy  I  have  made  a 
discovery.  We  always  agreed  that,  fastid- 
ious as  she  is,  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  providing  for  Lucy ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  your  friend  Hugh  intends 
to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  So 
she  may  be  mistress  in  Harley  Street  yet, 
although/Miss  Childersleigh  forgot  her  in 
her  settlements." 

George  read  it,  and  lost  no  time  in  having 
an  interview  with  his  commanding  officer. 
As  that  gentleman  had  only  been  surprised 
at  Captain  Childersleigh's  unwontedly  as- 
siduous attention  to  duty,  he  made  no  sort 
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of  difficulty  about  the  leave,  and  George 
sent  off  despatches  to  his  father  and  Maude 
with   military  promptitude,  -with  the  assu- 
rance that  he  would  follow  them  in  person 
within   four-and-twenty  hours.     But,   with 
all  his  fondness  for  his  father,  and  the  causes 
for  anxiety  about  him  he  found  in  his  sister's 
note,  it  was  the  postscript  that  engrossed 
his  thoughts.     Until  then  he  scarcely  knew 
how  much  of  hope  he  had  had  to  live  on,  al- 
though it  was  the  nervous  fear  of  seeing  his 
illusions  dispelled  that  had  kept  him  so  long 
away  from  "The  Cedars."     Now  his  first 
and  very  natural  movements  were  of  rage 
and  jealousy,  and  the  bitter  feeling  that  he 
did  well  to  be  angry.     His  affections  and 
friendship   had    been   betrayed   alike ;    the 
man  he  had  trusted  and  admired  most  in  the 
world  had  been  conspiring  with  the  woman 
he  had  singled  out  for  love,  plotting  their 
own  happiness  at  the  expense  of  his.     Evil 
seeds  will  always  find  a  resting-place  in  hu- 
man nature  in  moments  when  it  is  left  to  it- 
self; but  it  is  not  natures  like  George  Chil- 
dersleigh's  that  are  the  soil  they  thrive  in. 
They  shot  up  for  the  night,  foreed  by  his 
heated  passions  ;  when  the  morning  brought 
calm  reflection  he  looked  upon  them  in  hor- 
ror, and  cut  them  down  in  his  regretful  re- 
pentance.    He  told  himself  Lucy  had  al- 
ways been  honest  with  him,  that  it  was  for 
her  frank  honesty  he  first  had  come  to  love 
her.     His  humility,  memories  of  their  old 
boyish  days,  and  his  steadfast  faith  in  Hugh, 
came  to  his  help,  till  they  brought  him  to 
ask  himself  how  she  could  have  done  other- 
wise.    She  was  a  prize  any  man  might  be 
proud  to  win ;    but  he  knew  Hugh,  of  all 
men,  deserved  her  best,  and  ought  to  make 
her  most   happy.     Then,  if  both  were   so 
dear  to  him,  he  ought  to  rejoice.     If,  being 
only  mortal,  he  could  not  quite  do  it  as  yet, 
if  he  would  have  to  strive  to  learn  and  to 
suffer,  at  least,  he  could  count  upon  himself 
not  to  trouble  their  happiness.     There  are 
more  men  than  we  fancy  in  the  world  —  and 
of  the  world,  worldly  —  who  have  all  the 
stuff  in  them  for  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
who   only  want  the   opportunities  to  prove 
it.     If  Lucy  had  known  all,  it  might  not, 
indeed,    have   given   George    the   love   he 
longed  for ;  but  at  least  she  must  have  felt 
a  something  for  him  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it.     If  Hugh  had  fathomed 
the  depths  of  his  kinsman's  heart,  it  might 
have  forced  him  into  a  contest  of  generosity 
that  would  have  shipwrecked  the  happiness 
of  their  common  idol. 

The  Childersleighs  were  back  at  Killoden, 
and  Lucy  herself,  once  more,  was  genuinely 
happy  as  those  only  can  be  who  have  been 
touched  with  sorrow,  sparkling   with  the 
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fresh  brightness  that  follows  on  rain  and 
storm.  As  for  George  his  hard  schooling 
had  come  so  easy  to  him,  his  cheerfulness 
was  so  unconstrained,  that  it  merely  seemed 
the  reflection  from  the  faces  round  him. 
His  presence  had  worked  like  magic  in  Sir 
Basil.  With  that  and  Killoden  air  the 
banker  renewed  his  youth  like  iEson  sim- 
mering in  his  kettle  of  enchanted  herbs. 
He  sat  his  Highland  pony  like  a  lad  of 
twenty,  and  stepped  the  mountain-paths  as 
firmly  as  he  had  trodden  the  Lombard 
Street  pavements  in  the  best  days  of  his 
manhood.  Lucy  might  have  sung  and 
smiled  a  little  less  and  blushed  a  little  more, 
had  she  suspected  her  friends  were  deeper 
than  herself  in  his  heart's  secrets  ;  but  all 
she  saw  was  that  each  day  replaced  her  more 
and  more  on  the  old  sisterly  footing  with 
her  admirer,  and  so  she  troubled  herself 
less  and  less  over  the  unlucky  walk  to  the 
waterfall  and  all  that  had  come  of  it. 

George  Childersleigh  was  not  a  man  to  do 
things  by  half,  or  to  satisfy  himself  with 
having  to  smile  while  his  heart  was  sore. 
The  easier  his  task  of  self-violence  came  to 
him,  the  more  he  undervalued  himself  and 
his  self-sacrifice,  and  in  his  chivalrous  devo- 
tion he  drove  his  spurs  into  the  willing  horse 
that  carried  him  so  well,  and  resolved  to  do 
something  more  yet  for  Lucy's  happiness. 
"If  Hugh  loves  her,  as  of  course  he  does, 
and  if  she  loves  him,  as  she  is  sure  to  do 
whenever  she  lets  herself  guess  her  own 
secrets,  why  should  they  not  be  happy  at 
once  ?  Perhaps  he  hesitates  as  I  did  ;  who 
could  dare  to  assure  himself  of  such  an  an- 
gel? He  is  grinding  himself  to  death  in 
the  wretched  City  mill  that  nearly  killed  my 
father.  I'll  bring  him  down  to  us  for  a 
week's  holiday  in  spite  of  himself,  and  do 
my  best  to  send  him  back  with  a  hedge  on 
forthcoming  events  that  shall  make  the 
Credit  Foncier  and  Miss  Childersleigh's 
money  to  boot  matters  of  indifference  to 
him.  L  may  as  well  make  my  proUge  thor- 
oughly  happy   while   I   am   about  it,   and 

then "  he  closed  the  soliloquy  with  a 

sigh,  that  stifled  itself  in  his  sense  of  the 
pleasurable  content.  He  sent  off  his  letter 
to  Hugh,  and  stopped  himself,  greatly  scan- 
dalized, in  the  middle  of  a  whistle,  as  he 
strolled  over  to  the  kennels. 

"  I  thought  I  should  do  it,"  he  exclaimed 
aloud  in  a  cheery  voice,  with  a  gulp  and  a 
slight  spasm  at  the  heart  as  he  ran  his  eye 
over  a  newly-arrived  note  one  morning  at 
the  breakfast-table.  "You  must  prepare 
to  do  the  honours  to  a  guest,  sir." 

"A  guest  at  Killoden  in  June,  my  dear 
boy.  Oh,  I  suppose  some  friend  of  youra 
from  the  regiment  coming  after  the  salmon. 
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Well,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him,  and 
do  our  best  to  make  things  pleasant,  and 
I*m  glad  to  think  you  will  have  a  compan- 
ion." 

"  Both  a  salmon-fisher  and  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  although  not  from  the  regiment  — 
but  will  you  read  his  note,  sir?  " 

"  What  !  Hugh  Childersleigh  !  "  ex- 
claimed Sir  Basil,  in  a  tone  of  no  great 
transport ;  for,  notwithstanding  Hugh's 
well-meant  and  well-timed  counsels  to  him- 
self, he  had  scarcely  learned  to  forgive  him 
yet  for  ever  floating  the  Credit  Foncier. 
The  letter  was  brief  enough,  as  became  a 
busy  man  in  panic  times  : 

"  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey  (Limited), 
Deak  George,  —  Lothbury,  June  10,  '66 

"  Vicisti !  You  have  conquered.  Man  is 
weak  and  wicked;  and  the  path  of  duty,  so  far 
as  my  later  experiences  go,  excessively  hot  and 
rugged  when  it  lies  through  the  City.  In  short, 
I  have  persuaded  myself,  after  giving  more 
time  to  arguing  the  point  than  I  could  well 
spare,  that  I  shall  gain  mvself,  and  no  one  else 
be  a  loser,  if  I  listen  to  the  voice  of  'the  tempter. 
So  tell  Sir  Basil  and  your  sister  I  shall  trespass 
on  them,  at  your  invitation,  for  a  flying  visit. 
"Yours,  &c." 

But  short  as  it  was,  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  reading  it  aloud,  Sir  Basil's  voice 
had  changed  to  one  of  hearty  satisfac- 
tion. Maude  expressed  herself  unfeignedly 
pleased,  and  Lucy  was  the  only  one  who 
had  nothing  to  say,  perhaps  because  she 
was  the  only  one  whom  Hugh  had  left  un- 
noticed. 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours  he  followed 
his  missive.  It  was  literally  holiday-taking 
by  express  :  a  day  and  a  half  to  go,  a  day 
and  a  half  to  return,  and  four  of  galloping 
repose  with  black  care  jerked  off  the  crup- 
per and  left  behind.  George  remarked 
that,  devoted  salmon-fisher  as  he  was,  and 
although  the  picturesque  Blackwater  was  as 
dear  to  the  angler  as  the  artist,  Hugh's 
favourite  salmon-rod  formed  no  part  of  his 
light  baggage. 

They  had  broken  the  rule  of  the  lodge 
for  once  and  waited  breakfast ;  and  since 
he  had  been  there  before,  he  had  not  made 
a  meal  so  pleasant.  There  were  no  letters 
for  him  enclosing  scorpions  to  sting  or 
leeches  to  fasten,  messengers  of  woe  and 
care ;  no  papers  containing  City  articles 
and  share-lists  that  had  not  been  already 
read  and  discounted.  Again  he  found  him- 
self with  time  enough  and  to  spare,  where 
light  talk  flowed  lightly  from  minds  untrou- 
bled by  thoughts  of  gain  and  loss ;  he  had 
bridged  a  great  gulf  in  the  Northern  ex- 
press, and  could  almost  have  persuaded 
himself  his  revolutions  in  the  City  mill  had  , 
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been  performed  in  some  former  state  of  ex- 
istence. It  was  the  change  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  Hemprigge  and  his  like  to  the 
society  of  Lucy  —  Lucy  in  her  simple  morn- 
ing-dress and  delicate  bloom ;  from  the 
smoke-caked  stone  and  mortar  of  the  Bank 
to  the  rain-washed  peaks  and  cliffs  that 
flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  sunshine  oppo- 
site ;  from  the  growl  and  roar  of  Moorgate 
Street  to  the  peace  of  the  lake  that  seemed 
to  doze  with  half-closed  eyes  among  the 
shadows  at  the  mountains'  feet. 

"  And  now  what  are  we  to  do  with  you, 
Hugh  ? "  said  George,  drawing  back  his 
chair.  "T  assure  you  I  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  amusing  a  man  who  lives  on  a 
couple  of  holidays  per  annum.  McLachlan, 
I  know,  is  dying  to  carry  you  off  for  a  cast 
in  the  Alder-pool  in  the  Blackwater.  He 
charged  me  to  teli  Mr.  Hugh  there  were 
some  grand  fish  in  it ;  and  as  for  the  grilse, 
they  were  leaping  last  night  like  mountain 
trout  after  the  otter." 

"  Do  with  me  what  you  will,  so  long  as 
you  don't  sentence  me  to  solitary  sport. 
The  bare  idea  frightens  me.  I've  stolen 
away  from  the  cares  that  have  been  worry- 
ing me  for  months  past  in  town,  and  were  I 
to  trust  myself  alone,  they  would  be  on  my 
scent  at  once,  and  after  me  full  cry.  I 
should  be  run  into  and  broken  up  before  I 
was  well  away.  No  !  There's  nothing  like 
water  for  throwing  hounds  off  the  trail,  and 
the  loch  there  beckons  me  to  its  bosom  as 
a  sanctuary.  Indulge  a  spoiled  visitor, 
Maude,  and  take  me  to  the  Fairy's  Green. 

"I  only  wish  I  could,  Hugh,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times  ;  but  do  you  know  I  have 
been  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  am  on 
my  parole  not  to  hazard  myself  on  long 
excursions  in  the  hills  in  case  of  changes  in 
the  weather  ?  But  Lucy  there  and  George 
shall  be  your  guides  to  fairyland ;  and  as 
you  may  not  care  to  trust  yourself  to  fairy 
hospitality,  I  shall  charge  myself  with  most 
unselfish  arrangements  for  your  bodily  com- 
fort." 

Although  for  different  reasons  all  four 
would  have  wished  Maude  of  the  party, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  She 
could  not  go  herself,  but  she  would  not  bear 
of  Hugh's  fancy  being  crossed  on  that 
account. 

' '  You'll  be  for  taking  the  big  boat,  Cap- 
tain ?  "  said  McLachlan,  proceeding  to  cast 
loose  a  heavy  four-oared  barge  that  lay 
moored  in  the  shed. 

"  No,  I  think  not.  What  do  you  say, 
Hugh  ?  We  had  better  have  the  lighter 
pair-oar.  We  don't  want  '  to  put  our  tail 
on,'  and  go  in  state.  McLachlan  and  an- 
other man  can  row.     The  lake  is  like  glass ; 
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it's  going  to  be  a  lovely  day,  and  we  may  like 
to  take  a  spell  at  the  oars  ourselves." 

"The  weather's  never  that  mickle  to  be 
trusted  on  Loch  Loden,  Captain.  I've 
known  a  wind,  fit  to  lift  a  salmon-coble  out 
of  the  water,  come  whistling  down  like  a 
rifle-ball  from  the  pass  of  BraehaHion." 

"  I  daresay  ;  but  never  mind,  I  think  we 
may  chance  it :  so  bring  round  the  pair-oar 
and  ballast  her  with  the  lunch-baskets.  In 
with  the  plaids  and  the  sketch-book.  Will 
you  make  yourself  comfortable  in  the  stern, 
Miss  Winter,  and  take  the  tiller-ropes  ? 
Au  revoir,  Maude,  au  revoir ! "  he  laughed 
back  to  his  sister ;  but  for  all  the  gaiety  of 
his  manner,  there  was  something  in  his 
laugh   and    look  that   struck  her  painful- 

McLachlan  and  his  aide-de-camp  laid 
themselves  steadily  down  to  their  work,  and 
the  light  boat  bounded  merrily  through  the 
flushing  water.  Each  feather  of  the  oars  sent 
a  shower  of  yellow  cairngorms  skipping  over 
the  surface,  and  the  double  line  of  widening 
circles  in  their  wake  rippled  and  broke  in 
gold  in  the  sunshine.  Flushed  with  the 
buoyant  Highland  air,  Hugh  laughed  and 
rattled  on  like  a  schoolboy  broken  loose ; 
and  Lucy  forgetting  her  consciousness  of  the 
society  she  found  herself  in  in  the  pleasure 
of  it,  resigned  herself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  hour  and  her  natural  spirits.  Their 
rueriiment  gradually  won  on  George,  till 
his  forced  smiles  came  more  easily  to  him, 
and  his  laugh  had  something  of  the  old 
honest  ring.  A  Highland  misanthrope  sad- 
dened by  the  solitude  of  his  bogs  might 
have  said  the  party  were  fey  —  in  the  wild 
spirits  that  herald,  as  the  Scotch  believe, 
impending  misfortune  or  violent  death. 

For  two,  at  least,  the  hours  had  flown 
pleasantly  at  the  Fairy's  Green.  Lucy,  her 
eyes  dancing  with  the  overflow  of  the  quiet 
enjoyment  that  was  bubbling  over  in  her 
heart,  was  in  the  state  of  mind  that  finds 
it  a  luxury  to  sit  still  and  be  happy,  making 
the  very  most  of  moments  so  rare  and  pre- 
cious. She  was  sketching,  or  pretending 
to  sketch,  the  little  mound  girdled  by  the 
rushing  stream,  crowned  by  the  deserted 
churchyard,  with  its  crumbling  fragments 
of  wall  and  its  moss-grown  headstones, 
backed  up  by  the  lowering  mass  of  Brae- 
haHion :  the  whole  swimming  in  a  Claude 
Lorraine  haze  of  distilled  topaz.  And 
Hngh  rested  on  his  elbow  on  the  grass, 
where  he  could  bring  her  comfortably  into 
the  foreground  of  a  little  picture  of  his  own  ; 
and  whenever  she  turned  her  eyes  his  way, 
they  naturally  and  inevitably  encountered 
his,  and  each  meeting  sent  her  back  to  her 
work  again  with  redoubled  industry,  more 
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brightly  rapt  up  in  it  than  ever,  to  all  ap- 
pearance. 

It  might  have  been  the  influences  of  the 
haunted  ground,  but  she  began  to  venture 
herself  timidly  among  strange  fancies,  to 
flutter  herself  in  a  pleasant  tremor  with 
strange  dreams  of  coming  happiness.  Illu- 
sions or  realities,  she  gave  herself  up  to 
them  for  the  moment  as  she  might  to  the 
passing  loveliness  of  the  Highland  day. 
She  obstinately  shut  her  ears  to  reason,  for 
reason  would  have  told  her  that,  enchanting 
as  both  were,  one  might  be  as  quickly  over- 
cast as  the  other.  The  vision  of  finding  a 
shelter  for  her  life  with  the  man  in  whom 
she  had  worshipped,  from  a  distance,  a  god- 
like blending  of  strength  and  will  and  gen- 
tleness, was  too  seductive  to  be  lightly 
parted  with.  She  feared  to  awaken  to  find 
herself  cast  back  in  the  abyss  whose  dismal 
depths  the  last  week  or  two  had  saved  her 
from  —  and  back  in  them,  with  the  memo- 
ries of  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  to  make  it 
blacker. 

Rapt  up  in  each  other  and  their  selfish- 
ness, the  pair  had  neither  eyes  nor  thought 
to  spare  for  their  companion.  Seated  above 
them,  with  his  back  to  one  of  the  old  tomb- 
stones, George  smoked  his  cigar,  and  en- 
vied not  so  much  them  as  the  forgotten  ten- 
ants of  the  graveyard.  "Not  that,  if  I 
could,  I  would  wish  to  crumble  where  I  am, 
to  go  out  in  uselessness  like  the  flicker  of  a 
taper  in  the  sunshine.  But  if  I  could  only 
give  my  life  for  her  and  my  prospects  to 
him,  it  would  be  something, —  no  sacrifice, 
assuredly :  I  set  too  little  store  by  the  one 
or  the  other." 

McLachlan's  voice  wakened  him  from  his 
melancholy  reverie.     — 

"  Deil  be  in  me,  Captain,  if  I  don't  be- 
lieve they're  after  the  deer  on  the  sides  of 
BraehaHion.  There  was  va  shot  a  minute 
back,  and  it  was  on  one  side  of  the  march, 
I'll  be  sworn ;  and  I  know  Dugald,  the 
watcher,  is  over  in  Strathcreran  to-day." 
"  Well,  McLachlan,  what  then  ?  " 
"What  then,  Captain!"  returned  Mc- 
Lachlan, much  scandalized  at  the  tone  in 
which  his  master  received  his  information. 
"  'Deed,  then,  I  was  thinking  I  had  best 
be  stepping  after  them  cannily  myself. 
You  and  Mr.  Hugh  were  talking  of  taking 
to  the  oars,  and  maybe  you  could  manage 
to  put  through  with  the  gillie." 

"  Of  course  we  can,  McLachlan.  Off  with 
you,  by  all  means."  And  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar,  he  sunk  back  into  the  attitude  and 
thoughts  the  keeper  had  disturbed  him  in. 

McLachlan  shook  his  head  doubtfully  to 
himself  as  he  turned  away.  "  I  don't 
rightly  know  what's  come  over  the  Captain, 
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but  he's  very  far  from  being  the  gentleman 
he  used  to  be.  It  would  do  him  a  deal 
more  good  than  sitting  there  by  his  lone,  if 
he  were  to  rouse  himself  to  make  a  stalk  on 
they  poaching  lads  by  Braehallion." 

George  entered  too  fully  into  his  com- 
panions' happiness  to  be  in  any  haste  to 
disturb  it.  It  is  the  outcasts  condemned  to 
look  through  the  gates  who  are  most  keen 
to  appreciate  the  joys  of  an  earthly  Para- 
dise. As  for  Hugh  and  Lucy,  they  might 
have  resigned  themselves  calmly  to  be  be- 
nighted for  any  signs  they  gave  of  stirring. 
But  when  they  did  embark,  even  the  lovers, 
if  we  may  call  them  so,  were  fain  to  confess 
it  might  have  been  as  well  had  they  been 
further  on  their  way.  Braehallion  was  in 
cloud  :  the  Claude  light  had  given  place  to 
a  Turneresque  effect  of  gloom  and  storm. 
The  warm  air  had  chilled :  they  might 
almost  have  fancied  it  came  with  a  damp 
flavour  of  the  little  graveyard  it  blew  over. 
Lucy  was  glad  to  wrap  herself,  with  a 
shiver,  in  the  warm  folds  of  the  plaid  that 
Hugh  drew  so  carefully  round  her.  Hugh 
took  the  rudder-lines,  while  George,  strip- 
ping his  coat,  settled  himself  to  the  stroke- 
oar;  The  three  were  as  silent  now  as  they 
had  been  noisy  in  the  morning.  Hugh  and 
Lucy  were  still  lingering  in  their  Paradise, 
and  saw  little  or  nothing  around  them  — 
nothing  of  the  heavy  clouds  that  travelled 
faster  than  the  light  boat,  or  the  black 
shadow  they  trailed  after  them  like  a  pall 
over  the  bright  surface  of  the  water.  Yet 
they  were  framed  by  the  sheer  weather- 
beaten  mountain-walls  of  rock,  in  a  High- 
land picture,  glorious  or  gloomy,  as  it  fell 
in  sunshine  or  storm,  but  always  grand,  and 
in  circumstances  like  theirs,  terribly  well 
worth  the  looking  at.  More  practical  con- 
siderations must  have  told  on  minds  less 
occupied.  George,  indeed,  was  anxious 
enough  as  he  looked  at  the  beachless  sides 
of  the  black  tunnel  they  were  travelling 
down,  a  narrow  bay  of  Uri,  like  it,  haunted, 
as  McLachlan  had  reminded  him,  by  its 
fearful  Fohn.  With  his  eyes  on  the  masses 
of  dull  grey  clouds  that  jostled  in  wreaths 
through  the  pass  by  Braehallion,  he  pulled 
his  long,  sweeping  strokes  the  quicker 
through  the  water,  and  his  Celtic  "  bow," 
sharing  his  apprehensions  and  following  his 
looks  seconded  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
clumsy  strength.  The  catspaws  that  went 
flying  fitfully  over  the  surface  of  the  loch 
began  to  roll  up  in  wavelets  and  break  in 
foam.  The  clouds  arched  themselves  lower 
and  thicker  from  mountain-wall  to  mountain- 
wall  ;  and  Lucy,  scared  out  of  her  sunny 
trance  by  the  deepening  darkness,  looked  up 
shuddering  at  something  that  seemed  to  her 
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like  the  brooding  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 
Then  the  wind  was  unchained,  and  came 
sweeping  down  on  them  from  the  mountain 
heights  with  the  long  mournful  howls  that 
had  given  to  the  valley  that  led  down  from 
its  lair  to  the  loch  the  Gaelic  name  of  the 
"Fettelli" — the  Whistles.  The  lighter 
clouds  were  tossed  hither  and  thither  like 
grey  fleeces ;  the  loch  scowled  upon  them 
in  livid  fury,  and  its  waves  went  rolling  and 
yawning  like  leaden  coffins,  the  white  spray 
driving  over  them  in  sheets  like  shrouds. 
The  sudden  change  from  bright  sunshine 
and  brighter  hopes  made  it  more  appalling. 
The  two  men  were  the  paler  of  the  three, 
certainly  not  with  fear  for  themselves. 
Side-winds,  caught  and  buffeted  in  the  up- 
per corries,  came  rushing  back  on  them, 
threatening  their  frail  bark  with  formid- 
able cross-seas.  Already  they  had  been 
drenched  with  the  spray,  and  now  more 
than  one  wave-crest  came  washing  on  board 
over  the  counter. 

"Don't  alarm  yourself,  Miss  Winter," 
shouted  Hugh,  and  the  voice  came  to  her 
ear  like  a  whisper.  His  hand  sought  a  re- 
turning pressure  from  hers  under  the  plaid, 
and  George  followed  or  guessed  their  every 
movement.  "Don't  alarm  youself:  once 
round  that  grey  point  of  rock  and  we  pull 
quietly  ashore  in  the  shelter."  But  the 
rapid  look  he  interchanged  with  George 
somewhat  belied  his  words. 

The  two  managed  to  change  places,  deli- 
cate work  as  it  was,  that  Hugh  might  bring 
his  fresh  strength  to  the  oar.  Still  the 
water  came  washing  in,  and  George  decided 
himself  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the 
safety  of  the  woman  he  loved,  even  at  the 
expense  of  her  fears.  He  slipped  the  lun- 
cheon-baskets overboard,  first  carefully  re- 
moving the  tumblers.  Lucy  caught  the 
idea  at  once,  snatched  up  one  of  them  and 
began  to  bale  the  water,  which  already 
came  washing  round  her  ankles,  when  the 
movement  of  the  boat  sent  it  surging  aft. 
Little  good  the  baling  did  them,  and  the 
more  the  boat  became  water-logged,  the 
faster  the  water  came  washing  in.  Out  of 
condition  as  he  was,  Hugh  rowed  well ; 
once  he  had  rowed  to  victory  in  the  Uni- 
versity eight,  but  never  had  he  pulled  for 
such  a  prize  as  this.  Donald  seconded  him 
as  a  phlegmatic  man  who  labours  despe- 
rately for  his  life  ;  but  the  pace  sensibly  fell 
off,  and  the  longed-for  point  of  rock  stood 
painfully  stationary.  Yet  they  neared  it. 
All  were  looking  at  it  as  the  goal  of  life ; 
and  for  Lucy  and  George,  who  sat  nearly 
passive  measuring  the  distance  that  gaged 
their  chances,  the  suspense  grew  to  an- 
guish.    Lucy  still  baled  at  intervals  half- 
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mechanically,  but  betweentiraes  her  lips 
moved  and  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  ear- 
nestly on  the  lowering  heavens  above  them. 
She  was  fast  losing  faith  in  human  help. 
Yet  it  was  only  when  her  looks  rested  on 
Hugh  that  her  composure  was  shaken  or 
her  expression  troubled.  As  for  George, 
again  he  saw  himself  as  much  forgotten  by 
the  two,  as  he  had  been  when  he  was  among 
the  tenants  of  the  old  churchyard. 

The  point  was  won  at  last,  and  they 
shipped  a  heavy  wave  as  the  boat  went 
round  to  turn  it.  Behind  it,  as  they  had 
hoped,  the  loch  was  calmer ;  and  before 
them,  but  many  along  yard  away,  stretched 
the  long  line  of  shingly  beach.  The  boat 
scax'cely  moved.  Lucy  looked  wistfully 
across  to  the  safety  that  was  so  very  near, 
and  yet,  to  all  seeming,  so  hopelessly  be- 
yond their  reach.  Her  brain  whirled  back 
over  the  hours  and  minutes  she  had  lived 
since  morning,  in  all  their  details  of  thought 
and  deed ;  her  mind  dwelt  curiously  on 
the  strange  swift  transition  from  the  trivial 
to  the  terrible,  one  moment  laughing  over 
the  dressing  of  a  Mayonnaise,  the  next 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  dark  future, 
preparing  for  the  launch  into  the  profound 
unknown.  Hugh's  mind  was  in  this  world 
still,  troubling  itself  with  the  busy  past 
among  the  thickening  horrors  of  the  present. 
With  all  his  grief  at  giving  over  his 
love  to  death  before  it  had  well  bloomed 
into  life,  what  had  so  long  been  his  mas- 
ter passion  still  struggled  for  its  place  and 
hold,  and  he  thought  bitterly  of  this  pre- 
mature close  of  the  schemes  and  dreams  he 
had  toiled  and  plotted  in ;  of  the  only 
years  he  had  been  conscious  of  living  all 
wasted  upon  vanities  in  another  shape ; 
of  the  idle  shadow-dance  that  was  to  end 
in  the  waters  of  this  Highland  loch. 

Lucy  was  the  first  to  shape  in  words 
the  ideas  that  oppressed  them  all. 

"  It  is  almost  time  to  say  good-by  I  think, 
for  our  parting  must  come  soon  and  sud- 
denly. If  God  ever  takes  you  back  to 
them,  you  will  give  my  last  love  to  Maude 

and   Sir  Basil,    and  for   yourselves " 

She  stopped  and  shook  her  head  mournfully 
as  she  looked  on  the  cold  tumbling  water 
that  lay  between  them  and  the  home 
whose  homelike  smoke  they  could  see  curl- 
ing up  in  the  distance. 

Hugh  began  removing  the  plaid  he  had 
wrapped  her  in,  and  tried  his  best  to  smile, 
although  he  did  not  try  to  speak.  He  had 
too  little  confidence  in  his  own  swimming 
powers  to  think  very  hopefully  of  doing 
battle  for  her  against  the  angry  Loch 
Loden. 

' '  Quite  right,  Hugh,"'  exclaimed  George ; 
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"  we  must  prepare  you  for  a  cold  bath, 
Miss  Winter;  and  as  I  live  and  breathe 
still,  I  hope  and  believe  you  have  nothing 
worse  to  fear.  Trust  me,  you  shall  carry 
home  the  tale  of  your  own  danger.  But, 
as  for  messages,  be  sure  either  you  shall 
stand  safe  and  well  upon  that  shore,  or 
Hugh  and  I  have  taken  our  last  look  at 
Killoden." 

Hugh  grasped  his  hand. 

"I know  all,  Hugh,  and  that's  why  I  tell 
you,  you  must  trust  her  with  me.  You 
never  could  swim  against  me  in  your  best 
days,  and  now  you  are  breathing  hard  and 
blown  with  pulling.  I  am  not  thinking  of 
you  any  more  than  you  are  of  yourself,  but 
we  must  do  our  best  to  save  her  and  to 
save  you  for  her  sake,  or  she  would  scarcely 
thank  us  for  her  life.  Forgive  me,  Miss 
Winter,  I  never  reverenced  you  more  than 
now,  but  this  is  no  time  for  falsehood  or 
false  delicacy.  You  swim,  of  course, 
Donald?"  he  went  on,  anxious  to  spare  her 
blushes  even  then,  and  turning  to  the 
boatman. 

"  Indeed,  then,  not  very  mickle,  Captain  ; 
bnt  I  would  gladly  be  doing  what  I  could 
for  the  lady.  For  the  best  drove  of  ewes 
from  Alt-na-sheen,  I  would  not  go  back  to 
Killoden  and  her  left  in  the  loch."    . 

"And  if  ever  we  are  both  spared  to 
meet  again  at  Killoden,  you  shall  not  want 
the  ewes  for  that  very  word.  But,  Mr. 
Childersleigh  and  I  answer  for  the  lady, 
and  drowning  men  would  only  cumber  us. 
Take  one  of  the  oars  when  we  swamp  and 
do  what  you  can  for  yourself,  my  good  fel- 
low. Hugh,  you  strike  out  for  the  shore ; 
do  all  you  know  to  reach  it  and  never 
think  of  us.  Once  landed  you  will  be 
ready  to  give  me  help,  when  perhaps  I 
may  need  it.  For  her  sake,  don't  waste 
any  words,  my  dear  old  fellow ;  you  feel 
that  I  talk  both  sense  and  safety." 

A  slight  lurch  to  one  side,  a  hollow  gur- 
gle as  the  cold  water,  flowing  quietly  over 
the  side,  gently  drew  down  the  planks  to 
which  they  involuntarily  pressed  their  feet, 
and  the  next  moment  the  four  were  float- 
ing in  what,  to  all  intents,  was  the  bottom- 
less boat.  Donald  flung  himself  across  the 
oar,  and,  in  the  natural  love  of  life,  struck 
eagerly  and  heavily  for  the  land.  George 
Childersleigh  had  just  time  to  exclaim : 
"  Till  we  meet  again,  Hugh,  remember 
Lucy  and  look  to  yourself."  Then  taking 
her  quietly  in  his  strong  grasp,  he  shouted  : 
"  For  our  life's  sake  trust  yourself  to  me, 
and  don't  struggle." 

In  the  little  whirlpool  where  they  were 
settling  down,  the  Kelpies  seemed  clutch- 
ing at  the  ankles  of  their  prey,  but  with  a 
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6trong  effort  he  shook  himself  free,  and 
then  set  himself  boldly  to  buffet  out  the 
long  and  fierce  struggle.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  at  best,  swimming,  so  heavily 
weighted,  in  water  so  broken ;  but  he  had 
not  over-rated  his  strength  and  skill,  and 
Lucy's  passive  resignation  excellently  sec- 
onded them.  Hope  growing  to  confidence 
redoubled  his  powers,  and  already  he  gave 
Lucy,  although  she  scarcely  took  in  the 
words,  brief  assurance  of  h'er  safety.  The 
toil  began  to  tell,  but  each  stroke  was  car- 
rying them  into  shallow  water,  —  a  few 
more,  and  the  bank  was  as  good  as  gained. 
But  man  proposes  and  hopes  in  vain ;  and 
in  the  shoal-water  where  he  looked  for 
encouragement  he  found  despair.  He 
struggled  as  gallantly  with  the  conviction 
as  he  had  done  with  the  waves,  but  the  one 
was  more  resistless  than  the  other ;  some- 
thing else  than  fatigue  was  dragging  at  his 
limbs,  and  they  were  caught  in  an  under- 
tow that  was  setting  steadily  towards  the 
jaws  of  death  they  had  so  nearly  escaped. 
George  fought  on,  and  Lucy,  although  fast 
losing  consciousness,  felt  the  desperate 
clutch  of  his  tightening  arm.  He  began  to 
gasp,  more  than  once  he  swallowed  down  a 
mouthful  of  the  water  that  was  gripping  at 
his  chest.  Yet,  resolute  to  conquer  death, 
he  almost  baulked  it,  and  if  they  missed 
salvation  it  would  be  only  by  a  hair's- 
breadth.  But  the  struggle  grew  feebler, 
his  legs  sank  heavily  downwards  like  the 
water-logged  boat ;  his  arm  beat  the  waves 
rather  than  swept  them.  He  had  no  breath 
to  cry  for  aid. 

That  was  the  spectacle  that  met  Hugh's 
reeling  vision  when  he  staggered  on  to  his 
feet  from  a  fit  of  exhaustion.  He  had  fal- 
len half  in,  half  out  of  the  water.  The 
terrible  shock  restored  him  his  vigour,  and, 
as  he  cast  himself  into  the  loch  to  their 
help,  he  found  firm  ground  beneath  his 
feet ;  but  then  he  had  to  force  his  way 
through  deepening  water,  and  a  second 
might  be  worth  a  life ;  and  what  a  liie ! 
Although  the  bitter  blasts  drew  the  water 
from  his  eyes,  he  was  near  enough  to  see  a 
gleam  of  consciousness  and  comfort  in 
those  of  his  friend,  as,  keeping  the  instinct 
of  devotion  to  the  last,  the  drowning  man 
let  go  the  hold  he  had  held  to  death,  and 
sank  backwards  in  the  waves.  So  nearly 
had  he  brought  his  charge  to  life,  that, 
when  Hugh  felt  his  footing  fail  him,  a  sin- 
gle stroke  carried  him  to  the  fatal  spot. 
Even  then,  and  with  Lucy  going  down 
within  reach  of  his  arm,  his  first  thought 
was  to  plunge  where  he  had  caught  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  companion  of  his  boyhood. 
Nor  did  he  rise   empty-handed :    for  the 


undertow  swept  Lucy  back  into  his  grasp, 
and  needs  was  to  secure  her  safety.  In  a 
madness  of  energy  and  incredibly  brief 
space  of  time,  he  had  dragged  her  out  of 
the  deep  and  through  the  shallow  water, 
and  thrown  rather  than  laid  her  on  the 
pebbles.  But  the  time  was  eternity  so  far 
as  poor  George  was  concerned.  Deaf  to 
the  imploring  cry  of  Donald  —  who,  half- 
dead,  was  dragging  himself  to  the  spot  — 
he  dashed  back  into  the  loch,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  double  death  to  record, 
had  not  a  shepherd,  who  had  witnessed  the 
peril  and  catastrophe  from  the  hill  above, 
come  down  in  time  to  snatch  him,  far  more 
dead  than  alive,  from  the  fate  he  courted. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 
THE   CRASH   OF   THE   CREDIT   FONCIER. 

Loch  Loden  kept  its  dead,  and  George 
Childersleigh  lay  sleeping  somewhere  in  its 
depths.  Day  after  day  Sir  Basil  had  his 
chair  drawn  to  the  windows,  and  would  sit 
gazing  down  upon  its  treacherous  waters. 
The  storm  that  drowned  the  son  had 
wrecked  the  father,  and  his  City  friends 
would  hardly  have  known  the  grey-haired, 
broken  old  man.  With  that  sight  always 
before  her  eyes,  Maude  had  scarcely  tears 
to  spare  for  her  favourite  brother's  memory. 
Time  after  time  he  would  insist  on  hearing 
the  tale  of  his  loss  from  Lucy's  lips. 
Strange  to  say,  he  clung  to  her  the  more 
the  oltener  he  heard  of  all  she  cost  him ; 
he  seemed  to  value  her  at  the  price  his  son  . 
had  given  for  her.  Although  it  had  a  sharp 
sting  of  its  own,  that  was  no  little  consola- 
tion to  her  under  the  shock  that  at  first  had 
made  her  reason  reel,  and  she  tended  him 
as  a  sacred  legacy  left  her  by  her  preserver. 
She  had  strengthened  without  hardening, 
and  in  her  strong  flexibility  bore  up  under 
the  steady  pressure  that  most  men  must 
have  been  utterly  crushed  under.  She 
could  almost  smile  when  she  remembered 
how  easily  she  had  been  struck  down  by 
what  she  once  had  called  sorrow,  when  old 
Miss  Childersleigh's  death  had  left  her 
homeless,  friendless,  and  almost  penniless. 
Hugh  was  raving  in  a  violent  brain-fever ; 
he  had  never  been  himself  since  the  even- 
ing they  had  borne  him  senseless  from  the 
loch,  bleeding  from  the  ears  and  mouth.  For 
him  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait 
and  pray ;  the  crisis  of  his  attack  was  still 
delayed,  although  every  day  made  his  state 
more  critical.  Meanwhile,  in  expectation 
of  the  sentence  that  was  to  tell  her  whether 
her  love  should  live  or  die,  she  lavished  her 
cares  on  Sir  Basil,  anticipating  his  light- 
est caprice  with  unnatural   calmness   and 
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overstrained  exaltation.  The  clever  coun- 
try doctor,  fetched  from  thirty  miles  off, 
had  done  the  best  that  could  be  done  at 
first,  and  the  ablest  consulting  physicians 
had  travelled  from  Edinburgh  as  fast  as 
telegraphs  and  special  trains  could  bring 
them,  merely  to  look  very  grave  in  Hugh's 
sick-room  and  shake  their  heads  over  Sir 
Basil.  Friends  had  gathered  to  Killoden  ; 
first  Purkiss,  then  Rushbrook,  last  of  all 
McAlpine.  And  Sir  Basil's  London  circle 
had  dismissed  him  with  a  compassionate 
"  Poor  fellow  !  "  If  people  could  find  lei- 
sure to  be  sick  in  such  busy  times,  it  was  the 
utmost  of  sympathy  they  could  look  for, 
especially  when  they  were  only  the  flies  on 
the  wheels,  and  the  world  went  moving  for- 
ward just  as  easily  without  them. 

But  with  Hugh  it  was  different.  A  man 
who  for  so  long  had  held  in  his  hands  the 
fortunes  of  so  many,  naturally  became  the 
object  of  very  general  anxiety,  and  of  many 
interested  inquiries.  Had  his  rapid  run  to 
the  north  ended  when  he  meant  it  should, 
it  would  probably  have  escaped  notice  alto- 
gether or  been  passed  lightly  over.  But  in 
those  days  when  distrust  was  so  general,  a 
trifle  was  enough  to  throw  shareholders 
into  a  fever-fit  of  alarm.  It  was  with  some 
show  of  reason  the  constituents  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  expressed  loud  indignation, 
that  the  Governor  they  trusted  so  blindly 
had  capriciously  deserted  his  post.  It  was 
confidence  in  his  soundness  of  judgment, 
rectitude  of  purpose,  and  unwavering  assid- 
uity in  business  that  had  kept  them  hitherto 
out  of  the  panic,  and  now  that  they  were  of 
a  sudden  bereft  of  these,  they  demoralized 
one  another  rapidly.  News  travels  slowly 
from  the  districts  perdus  of  the  Highlands 
when  there  is  no  one  specially  interested  in 
forwarding  them,  yet  an  event  so  tragic, 
happening  in  a  family  so  widely  known, 
could  not  be  long  kept  from  the  papers. 
George  Childersleigh's  death  was  chron- 
icled with  Hugh's  escape,  and  shareholders 
of  the  Credit  Foncier,  believing  at  first  that 
their  truant  Governor  remained  alive  and 
well,  had  no  reason  to  doubt  he  was  sacri- 
ficing their  common  interests  and  property 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  private  feelings, — 
feelings  doubtless  laudable  and  very  natural 
in  their  way,  but  cruelly  misplaced  just 
then. 

Hemprigge  had  everything  his  own  way. 
He  had  onlj'  to  talk  and  there  were  crowds 
to  listen.  The  faintest  whisper  from  the 
Manager's  room  circulated  as  one  in  the 
gallery  of  St.  Paul's.  Purkiss,  shocked  for 
once,  had  started  off  immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  awful  intelligence,  without  even 
thinking  of  communicating  with  the  admin- 
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istration  of  the  Credit  Foncier  :  indeed  his 
relations  with  its  Manager  had  greatly 
cooled  of  late.  McAlpine  had  run  down  to 
Brighton  for  some  days,  and  none  of  the 
Directors  within  call  had  much  interest  in 
defending  the  Governor,  whose  departure 
from  town  they  had  thought  very  ill-timed, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  At  his  own  sugges- 
tion, and  by  their  instructions,  the  Mana- 
ger wrote  letter  after  letter,  sent  off  tele- 
gram after  telegram.  As  may  be  natui'ally 
supposed,  letter  after  letter  was  flung  un- 
opened on  the  heap  on  the  hall  table  at  Kil- 
loden, and  the  telegrams  only  swelled  it 
when  Maude  had  once  convinced  herself 
they  merely  related  to  matters  of  business. 

The  Council  of  the  Credit  Foncier  was 
met  in  gloomy  conclave. 

"  No  man  can  feel  more  than  I  do  for  a 
family  bereavement  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,"  exclaimed  Schw:;rtzchild ;  "but  a 
party  who  deliberately  accepts  responsibili- 
ties like  Childersleigh's  ought  to  regard 
them  as  paramount." 

"  Common  civility,  to  say  nothing  of 
business  considerations,  might  have  made 
him  write  forthwith,"  said  another.  "If  a 
man's  whole  family  lay  stretched  on  their 
death-beds,  he  ought  to  find  time  for  a 
note." 

"  Captain  Childersleigh  is  scarcely  a  re- 
lation even ;  a  most  distant  connection  in 
fact,"  interposed  Hemprigge.  , 

"  Well!  "  exclaimed  honest  Marxby,  "I 
always  have  believed  in  Childersleigh,  and 
I  won't  give  him  up  yet  awhile.  This 
silence  is  very  unlike  him,  and  after  all  he 
may  have  good  reason  for  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  for  one  mean  to  look  after  my  stake 
in  the  Company."  Marxby  was  extensively 
committed  in  various  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  the  prospects  of  some  of  his  very  best 
contracts  looked  rather  grave.  "  We  must 
think  of  ourselves  and  our  property  before 
anything  or  any  one,  and  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  the  best  arrangements  we 
can  for  carrying  on  the  business  without 
him." 

"There  need  have  been  no  difficulty 
about  it,"  remarked  Hemprigge;  "had  it 
not  been  for  that  system  of  his, —  a  mistaken 
one,  I  needs  must  call  it, —  of  superintend- 
ing everything  himself;  perfect  so  long  as 
he  was  here  no  doubt,  but  we  find  out  its 
weakness  in  his  absence.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  blame  him,  for  he  has  relieved  me  of 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  responsibility. 
Still  I  must  say " 

"  I  say  now  just  what  I  always  have 
said,"  interrupted  Schwartzchild,  "  that  he 
pushed  it  to  excess,  and  see,  as  Hemprigge 
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says,  what  has  come  of  it,  and  where  it  has 
landed  us.  But  here  comes  McAlpine, 
and  with  more  bad  news  for  us,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken.  Speak  up,  man  :  what  is  it,  any- 
thing fresh  come  to  grief?  " 

"  Indeed  then,  there  is,  Schwartzchild, 
and  I  would  rather  ten  times  over  have 
heard  of  the  fall  of  the  house  that  stands 
the  deepest  in  our  books.  Hugh  Childers- 
leigh  is  lying  in  the  Highlands  dead  or  dy- 
ing. You  may  read  that  letter  if  you  like : 
it's  from  Purkiss  Childersleigh,  Sir  Basil's 
son." 

Schwartzchild  took  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
he  scarcely  tried  to  stifle,  and  most* of  the 
faces  round  lost  something  of  the  anxious 
expression  they  had  assumed  on  McAlpine's 
entrance  and  Schwartzchild's  surmises  of 
calamity.  There  were  few  of  them  but 
liked  Hugh,  but  assets  were  assets  in  these 
ticklish  times  ;  while  as  for  human  life  it  is 
a  mere  individual- obligation,  a  strictly  per- 
sonal liability,  that  we  each  settle  for  our- 
selves when  the  time  comes  without  involv- 
ing our  neighbours.  Hemprigge  stooped 
his  face  over  a  bundle  of  papers  and  said 
nothing.  Schwartzchild  read  the  note  aloud, 
in  which  Purkiss  gave  a  brief  business-like 
account  of  the  catastrophe. 

Then  the  impetuous  Budger  took  the 
word   with   a   free  English  paraphrase  of 

Geronte's  famous  refrain.   "  What  the 

was  the  man  doing  in  a  boat  on  the  water 
at  all,  when  he  should  have  been  sitting  on 
his  chair  in  his  room  here  !  That  came  of 
taking  those  fine  West  End  gentlemen,  that 
can't  get  along  without  holiday-making,  to 
do  your  work.  One  would  have  thought  he 
had  concern  enough  of  his  own  in  the  Com- 
pany to  keep  him  looking  sharp  after  it  in 
times  like  these." 

"The  Governor  had  reduced  his  holding 
very  materially  lately,"  said  Hemprigge. 

"Lucky  for  him  perhaps,  sir,"  rejoined 
McAlpine,  fiercely ;  "  that  is  if  he  be  living 
still,  and  we  are  to  look  to  you  to  manage 
things  while  he  is  away  from  us." 

It  was  but  a  random  shell  fired  on  the 
impulse  of  a  moment:  yet  judging  from  the 
dark  cloud  that  rose  to  Hemprigge*  s  fore- 
head, it  must  have  exploded  something  in 
the  Manager's  magazine  of  secrets.  "As 
for  you,  gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  turning  to 
the  others,  "  I  might  have  hoped  you  would 
have  felt  more  kindly  to  one  who  has  been 
a  good  friend  to  us  all,  than  to  suffer  him  — 
his  memory  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  by  this 
time  —  to  be  outraged.  It  was  an  unlucky 
day  for  him  when  he  started  on  this  ill-fated 
expedition  ;  but  if  giving  himself  up  heart 
and  soul  to  his  work  and  yours  ever  earned 
an  over-tasked  man  a  week's  holiday,  surely 


Hugh  Childersleigh  had  deserved  one.  If 
he  did  sell  his  shares  they  were  sold  above- 
board,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  the  reason, 
It  was  but  the  other  day  I  tried  to  argue 
him  out  of  his  determination  to  risk  not 
only  the  monej^  he  made  with  us,  but  that 
other  fortune  he  counts  upon,  that  he  might 
keep  the  bears  from  your  property.  But 
you  may  well  lament  he  ever  went  where  he 
did,  for  you  may  look  long  in  this  room, 
and  out  of  it,  before  you  find  a  man  that's 
fit  to  fill  his  shoes." 

"  I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  standing 
up  for  our  ^tcellent  friend,"  rejoined 
Schwartzchild,  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
irritation  ;  "  and  it's  possible  there  may  be 
more  truth  than  compliment  in  that  conclud- 
ing remark  of  yjjprs.  I,  for  one,  am  sorry 
enough  for  Childersleigh ;  but  you  must  re- 
member that,  before  all,  we  are  business 
men,  assembled  to  look  after  great  interests 
in  awkward  times.  It's  just  because  we  do 
value  him  that  we  have  all  been  so  much 
put  out,  and  thought  more  perhaps  of  our 
misfortunes  than  his." 

"  Well,"  said  McAlpine,  accepting 
Schwartzchild's  proffered  hand  rather  sul- 
lenly, "  we  need  say  no  more  about  it.  He 
is  a  fool  who  looks  for  grapes  on  thistles  or 
feelings  in  a  Board-room.  If  it's  any  com- 
fort to  you,  I  can  promise  that  in  future  at 
least  you  shall  not  go  without  news  of  the 
Governor,  that's  to  say,  if  there  are  news  to 
send.  I  start  for  the  Highlands  to-night ; 
and  perhaps  I  had  best  take  myself  off  at 
once,  as  I  don't  feel  much  in  the  mind  for 
business." 

The  warm-hearted  chieftain  might  have 
served  his  friend  better  by  remaining  in 
London,  and  mounting  guard  over  the 
Manager  they  both  disliked.  But  Hugh 
was  in  extremity  of  danger ;  it  was  in  his  own 
country  the  melancholy  accident  had  hap- 
pened ;  he  was  Sir  Basil's  nearest  neigh- 
bour ;  it  was  he  who  had  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  Killoden ;  and,  if  he  bad  never  offered 
Sir  Basil  his  well-meant  advice,  George  and 
Hugh  might  both  have  been  alive  and  well. 
So  self-reproach  conspired  with  anxiety  to 
decide  his  plans,  and  Hemprigge  saw  the 
door  close  behind  him  with  unfeigned  grati- 
tude. 

Now  they  knew  they  had  nothing  to  look 
for  from  the  Governor,  the  meeting  set  it- 
self to  serious  business.  Hugh  blotted  out 
of  their  hopes,  Hemprigge  remained  the 
only  man  for  the  hour,  for  he  alone  held  the 
clue  to  all  their  multifarious  transactions. 
None  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  reason 
to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  the  Company,  and 
even  had  they  suspected  him  they  could 
hardly  help  themselves. 
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"  Well,  Hemprigge,"  said  Sohwartzchild, 
"  this  is  a  bad  business,  but  you  bave  worked 
hand-in-hand  with  the  Governor  from  the 
first,  and  it  is  to  you  we  must  look  to  fill  his 
place  in  the  meantime." 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  that  you  may  be 
sure  of,  gentlemen,"  returned  Hemprigge 
modestly;  "and  as,  in  my  opinion,  there 
could  be  no  more  fatal  mistake  than  a  change 
of  conduct  and  policy  in  the  middle  of  a  cri- 
sis, I  shall  do  my  best  to  carry  out  the  Gov- 
ernor's plans,  and  to  think  as  the  Governor 
would  have  thought.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  Mr.  Chddersleigh  and  I  have  had 
many  anxious  consultations  since  the  stop- 
page of  the  Suburban,  and  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  assure  you  that  I  knew  his  mind 
most  thoroughly." 

"A  sound  principle  in  the  main,  that  of 
holding  the  same  course,  Hemprigge,  only 
you  will  spoil  all  if  you  push  it  too  far. 
You  have  a  good  head  of  your  own  upon 
your  shoulders,  and  we  shall  expect  you  to 
use  it  and  show  you  are  worth  your  high 
salary.  No  man,  if  he  were  twenty  Childers- 
leigus,  can  foresee  everything,  and  you 
must  think  and  act  for  us  as  exigencies 
arise." 

"  Til  do  my  best,"  Hemprigge  repeated. 
He  saw  in  the  faces  round  him  that  he  could 
venture  to  be  self-depreciatory.  "But,  as 
I  am  not  one  of  those  men  who  hold  by  their 
own  ideas  in  the  teeth  of  every  one  elee's,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  my  submitting  matters 
of  difficulty  as  they  arise  to  your  judgment, 
gentlemen,  and  troubling  you  something 
oftener  perhaps  than  you  have  been  used  to 
be  troubled." 

Nothing  could  be  more  reassuring,  more 
pleasant,  or  more  delicately  flattering,  and 
the  Court  separated,  congratulating  them- 
selves on  being  able  to  leave  their  interests 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  at  once  so  shrewd,  so 
modest,  and  so  amenable  to  control.  On 
his  side,  Hemprigge  felt  he  had  no  small 
cause  for  gratitude.  His  friend  and  patron, 
the  Evil  One,  had  come  to  his  aid  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly critical  moment,  and  flung  him  a 
spar  when  he  needed  it  very  sorely.  He 
clutched  the  devilsend  with  thankfulness 
and  tenacity,  and  vowed  it  should  be.no 
fault  of  his  if  he  did  not  float  by  it  till  the 
return  of  better  times.  For,  sucked  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  vortex  of  speculation, 
bruised  and  sore  from  the  fragments  of  wreck 
he  hustled  up  against,  bobbing  about  by  this 
time  in  very  broken  water,  more  than  once  he 
had  dipped  clean  out  of  sight  of  the  cheering 
light  of  hope,  and  been  tempted  to  throw  up 
his  hands  and  let  himself  settle  quietly  to 
the  bottom.  More  than  once  he  had  been 
hard  driven  to  meet  inconvenient  calls,  and 
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liabilities  were  closing  round  him  fast. 
The  pleasure  with  which  he  used- to  count 
and  calculate  his  gains  became  a  memory 
and  a  bitter  one.  Now  he  did  not  dare  es- 
timate his  possible  losses  :  it  was  suffering 
in  itself  to  a  man  whose  mind  was  naturally 
printed  off  in  figures  and  ruled  like  a  ledger, 
not  to  dare  a  conception  how  he  stood  with 
the  world,  to  have  to  live  and  grope  in  au 
impenetrable  cloud,  beyond  which  might  lie 
insolvency  and  social  destitution.  Had  he 
given  his  better  judgment  its  head,  it  would 
have  pierced  the  fog  and  acknowledged  the 
insolvency  to  be  imminent  and  menacing ; 
for  in  former  days  few  men  in  the  City 
would  have  recognized  more  clearly  than 
Hemprigge  whither  the  City  was  hurrying, 
or  how  wild  was  the  expectation  that  any- 
thing could  save  him  from  the  consequence 
of  his  indiscretions.  But  misdirecting  his 
diseased  strength  of  will,  he  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  d-eluding  himself  into  a  belief  in 
the  speedy  advent  of  better  days,  and  thus 
his  opportunities  at  the  Credit  Foncier  came 
to  him  like  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  Breathing- 
.  ime  was  what  he  had  prayed  for,  and  here 
he  had  it;  what  he  must  do  was  to  make 
the  most  of  the  blessing. 

That  meeting  gave  the  Credit  Foncier  a 
new  client,  and  made  its  Managing  Director 
his  own  best  customer.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer.  He  enjoyed  the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  possessed  the 
entire  trust  of  the  shareholders ;  so  with 
whom  could  be  deal  more  unreservedly  than 
himself?  Besides,  as  all  flesh  is  grass,  all 
credit  is  mortal ;  and  it  was  no  impeach- 
ment on  his  that  it  should  share  the  com- 
mon lot,  and  although,  in  reality,  sound  to 
the  heart's  core,  occasionally  stand  in  need 
of  nursing.  With  credit  the  suspicion  of 
disease  is  more  than  likely  to  lead  on  to  dis- 
ease itself;  so,  in  simple  duty  to  his  em- 
ployers, he  was  constrained  to  take  the  ut- 
most care  of  his.  The  insolvency  of  a 
manager  must  be  a  deadly  shock  to  the  Com- 
pany he  directs ;  so,  on  principle,  he  was 
bound  to  employ  the  Company's  funds  on 
his  own  behoof,  and  for  his  private  purposes 
plunge  his  hands  in  their  money-chests. 
He  had  always  entertained  decided  views 
of  his  own  as  to  the  propriety  of  finance 
companies  reposing  unbounded  confidence 
in  their  managing  men,  and  leaving  them 
absolute  discretion  as  to  revealing  or  mak- 
ing a  mystery  of  the  more  delicate  transac- 
tions. Here  •  was  a  case  directly  in  point. 
So,  when  his  necessities  compelled  him  to 
negotiate  a  temporary  loan,  he  said  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one ;  and  as  he  kept  the 
bankers1  pass-books  in  his  own  hands,  he 
had  no  need  to  embarrass  his  subordinates, 
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or  risk  scandalizing  the  weaker  minds 
among  his  colleagues,  by  letting  them  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  his  own  special  depart- 
ment. 

Nor,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  was  that 
any  very  difficult  matter.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  system  of  personal  government  had  al- 
ways much  prevailed  in  Lothbury  ;  the  most 
business-like  of  the  Directors  had  habituated 
themselves  to  taking  Childersleigh's  words, 
countersigning  his  cheques,  and  endorsing 
his  signature,  very  much  as  matter  of  form  ; 
and  now  Hemprigge  found  himself  voted 
into  Childersleigh's  shoes.  Moreover,  by 
this  time,  those  of  the  Council  who  traded 
on  their  own  accounts,  were  far  too  much 
concerned  with  their  own  affairs  to  increase 
the  attention  they  were  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing to  those  of  the  Company.  Others  of 
them  —  the  Greek  contingent  for  example 
—  were  too  much  enchanted  with  the  great- 
er facilities  extended  to  them  under  the  new 
administration,  to  care  to  cavil  or  to  criti- 
cize it.  There  were  members  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  Board  who  figured,  on  a  round 
dozen  of  others,  two-thirds  of  them  already 
among  the  quicksands  ;  and  these  were  only 
too  happy  to  leave  one  of  the  many  irons 
that  threatened  to  burn  their  fingers,  to  be 
tended  by  a  man  so  notoriously  clear-headed 
as  Hemprigge.  So  Hemprigge  could,  at 
any  moment,  have,  for  the  asking,  the  two 
signatures  that  were  de  rigueur  to  supple- 
ment his  own,  either  from  the  ornamental 
division  of  the  Board  who  were  innocent  as 
children,  or  from  the  bustling  one  who 
scratched  their  autographs  standing,  and  set 
the  final  flourish  to  them  as  they  were  hur- 
rying along  towards  the  door. 

In  this  crisis  of  his  affairs  he  found  no 
one's  co-operation  more  useful  to  him  than 
that  of  the  dignified  Sir  Ralph  Palliser ; 
who,  in  his  serene  repose,  looked  down 
upon  the  bustle  and  scramble  around  him 
as  the  eternal  Sphinx  on  a  mob  of  shrieking 
tourists  and  gesticulating  Arabs ;  who 
stepped  into  the  Manager's  room  with  his 
head  in  the  air,  his  chest  inflated,  and  his 
alternate  feet  committing  themselves  with 
diplomatic  deliberation  to  the  deep-piled 
carpet,  as  if  each  step  was  on  the  grave  of 
a  state  secret ;  who,  amid  all  your  awe, 
suggested  the  irreverent  comparison  of  a 
cock-pheasant  swelling  himself  to  the  au- 
tumn sun  in  a  stubble-field.  Perhaps  the 
grey  eye,  so  long  accustomed  to  gaze  across 
to  the  frozen  Neva  from  the  sunny  Bospho- 
rus,  could  not  so  easily  concentrate  its  force 
of  vision  on  objects  within  an  inch  of  the 
lofty  aquiline  nose ;  possibly  the  giant  in- 
tellect that  had  grappled  with  Gortschakoff 
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trifles  lying  at  Its  feet.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  was  no  one  of  his  colleagues  whom 
Hemprigge  welcomed  to  Lothbury  with 
more  unaffected  cordiality  than  Sir  Ralph  ; 
yet,  even  while  devoting  his  precious  time 
to  being  patronized  and  instructed  by  the 
diplomat,  he  marvelled  less  and  less  —  such 
is  the  inconsistency  of  man  —  at  our  unap- 
preciative  Government  having  credited  his 
honoured  Mentor  to  the  Shah  instead  of  to 
the  Sultan. 

"  Bless  me,  Sir  Ralph,  ten  minutes  to  two 
already,  and  I  have  an  appointment  in  Can- 
non Street,  at  two  precisely,  with  a  man 
who  never  waits.  But  the  time  flies  when 
you  talk,  and  it  is  so  inestimable  a  boon  for 
a  man  who  has  the  conduct  of  dealings  with 
the  East  to  draw  on  the  treasures  of  your 
experience.  And,  by  the  way,  before  I 
hurry  off,  might  I  trouble  you  for  your 
name  to  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  cheques  ? 
I  often  think  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
name  of  world-wide  reputation  on  our 
cheques  as  well  as  in  our  councils  in  times 
like  these ;  to  remind  our  connection  that 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  Eastern 
matters  is  thinking  for  us  and  them." 

The  Manager's  free  manipulation  of  funds 
was  made  all  the  easier  to  him,  that  the 
Company  had  opened  three  banking  ac- 
counts ;  now  they  had  relations  with  Chil- 
dersleigh's, as  well  as  Cox,  Barber  and  Co., 
and  the  Bank  of  England.  A  little  before, 
Sharp  and  Merryleg  had  begun  to  be  slightly 
distrustful  of  their  speculative  client,  who 
seemed  to  them  to  have  his  play  of  action 
somewhat  fettered,  and  to  be  governed 
rather  by  necessity  than  policy,  in  continu- 
ing his  fortnightly  accounts.  Now  they  be- 
gan to  reassure  themselves,  as  they  found 
no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of  back- 
wardness. Mr.  Hemprigge  bad  resumed 
his  enterprises,  and  on  a  scale  that  flattered 
him  with  a  really  rational  hope  of  recover- 
ing all  he  had  lost  by  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  cleverest  men  who  most 
often  overreach  themselves,  and  the  most 
self-seeking  who  are  the  most  apt  to  mis- 
carry in  their  search.  One  memorable 
morning  Hemprigge  found  an  intimate  of 
his  own  in  his  business-room,  anxiously 
awaiting  his  arrival.  Mr.  Shovel  was  a 
cousin  of  the  partners  in  the  great  con- 
tracting firm  of  Wheeler,  Shovel,  and 
Trench,  which  had  lately  transformed  itself 
into  a  joint-stock  company  (limited) .  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  worn  earnest- 
ness in  Shovel's  face :  Hemprigge,  of  all 
men,  ought  to  know  that  look  well.  In- 
stead of  receiving  Mr.  Shovel  with  out- 
stretched and  open  hands,  he  clenched  his 
wanted  the  flexibility  that  can  pick  up  the  '  fists    tight,  and   sealing   his    pockets   with 


them  hermetically,  waited  to  learn  his 
friend's  business.  Shovel  wasted  no  time 
in  beating  about  the  busb,  prickly  and  re- 
pellent as  it  looked,  but  precipitated  him- 
self into  it  forthwith. 

•'Good-morning,  old  fellow.  Don't  be 
alarmed.  I  know  you  mast  have  a  deal  to 
do,  so  I  won't  detain  you.  I've  come  to 
you  for  an  advance  on  600  shares  of 
Wheeler's." 

Hemprigge  pointed  his  finger  in  signifi- 
cant silence  at  the  morning's  Times  that 
lay  on  his  table.  Sinister  rumours  had 
been  bandied  about  the  City  the  day  before, 
and  the  1001.  in  Wheeler's,  101.  paid,  had 
tumbled  from  51.  premium  to  par. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Shovel,  answer- 
ing the  gesture  ;  "  but  I  only  want  5,000Z." 

Hemprigge  smiled  contemptuously.  "My 
good  fellow,  I  must  say  you  don't  overrate 
my  common  sense  when  you  come  to  ask 
me  to  lend  on  a  margin  like  that,  and  with 
your  shares,  as  I  am  grieved  to  see,  coming 
down  as  steadily  as  the  rain  falling  outside  ; 
or  any  margin  at  all,"  he  added. 

"  But  only  listen  to  me.  The  fall  all 
comes  of  a  misapprehension,  as  I  have  the 
means  of  proving  to  you,  —  some  paper 
of  theirs  that  was  dishonoured  in  Amster- 
dam by  a  gross  mistake  of  their  correspond- 
ent's there." 

Hemprigge  shook  his  head.  "  An  unfor- 
tunate mistake  indeed,"  he  remarked  drily. 
"  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  can  only  let  you  have 
my  advice,  and  that  is  to  realize  your 
shares,  and  find  the  money  you  want  that 
way.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  repent  it 
if  you  don't." 

"  I  must  have  the  5,000Z.  by  twelve 
o'clock,  or  I  shall  be  in  the  insolvent  court 
next  week,  I  tell  you  very  frankly.  But  I 
tell  you,  too,  I  won't  part  with  a  share,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  stone  left  to  be  turned. 
I  came  to  you  first  as  a  friend.  You  know 
my  principle.  I  always  have  sold  out  of 
falling  markets ;  if  I  hold  on  now,  rely  on 
it  I  have  my  reasons." 

Hemprigge  pricked  up  his  ears.  Until 
yesterday  every  one  had  believed  Sir  Josiah 
Wheeler's  wealth  to  be  something  colossal. 
If  he  were  really  half  as  rich  as  men  had 
believed  him,  he  would  never  let  this  com- 
pany go  down ;  and  as  for  his  business,  it 
was  notoriously  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world.  Often  before  Hemprigge  had 
rallied  Shovel  about  being  morbidly  timid 
in  getting  out  of  schemes  that  seemed 
shaky ;  he  had  known  him  more  than  once 
submit  to  absurd  sacrifices  that  he  might 
keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  might  have  unim- 
peachable private  information  in  this  case. 
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He  renewed  his  protestation  by  an  eloquent 
gesture,  but,  as  he  had  intended,  his  hesita- 
tion did  not  escape  his  watchful  visitor. 
Shovel  went  on  breaking  his  teeth  on  a  heart 
of  stone  trying  to  work  on  the  Manager's 
feelings  by  dwelling  on  his  desperate  neces- 
sities. 

Hemprigge  began  to  scent  a  good  thing, 
and  held  back  accordingly.  "I'd  do  any- 
thing for  you  in  reason,  you  know,  Shovel, 
but  business  is  business,  and  I  can't  see  my 
way  at  all  in  this."  And  he  set  himself  to 
opening  his  letters  as  a  significant  hint  to 
the  other  that  he  had  wasted  time  enough. 

Shovel  scratched  his  ears  despondingly, 
turned  as  if  to  go,  seemed  to  take  a  sudden 
resolution,  and  stopped. 

"Well,  look  here,  Hemprigge;  I  should 
not  have  done  it  if  I  could  help  it,  but 
needs  must  when  the  devil  drives.  .  I  pledge 
you  my  honour  I  have  in  my  pocket  here  a 
private  letter  from  my  cousin  Silas,"  —  Silas 
Shovel  headed  every  charity-list  in  the  City. 
and  figured  more  often  than  any  man  in 
London  on  the  platform  at  charitable  meet- 
ings, —  "  and  its  contents  must  satisfy  even 
you." 

Hemprigge  extended  hre  hand. 

"  It's  marked  private  and  confidential." 

"Business  is  business," reiterated  Hemp- 
rigge. 

"  If  I  must  I  must,"  repeated  Shovel, 
and  he  held  out  the  note.  It  was  dated  the 
previous  afternoon : 

"  (Private  and  most  confidential.) 
"  Dear  Tom,  —  ••  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

"  Don't  part  with  a  single  share  of  ours. 
We  are  all  right.  It  is  unlucky  Wheeler  should 
be  ill  and  Trench  and  I  on  the  Continent ;  but 
I  shall  be  back  in  town  to-morrow,  and  before 
evening  the  shares  will  be  where  they  fell  from, 
or  even  higher. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Silas  Shovel." 


"  Silas  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  save  his  life 
or  net  a  million." 

"At  least  he  wouldn't  put  one  in  writing, 
I  do  believe,  and  that  alters  matters  some- 
what," asserted  Hemprigge.  "  Well,  I'd 
much  rather  not  meddle ;  but  I  tell  you 
what,  if  you  don't  find  the  money  elsewhere, 
come  back  in  an  hour  and  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

In  half  an  hour,  as  Hemprigge  had  fore- 
seen, Shovel  was  with  him  again. 

"I  am  really  grieved  to  have  brought 
you  back,  Shovel,  I  really  am ;  but  I  have 
been  thinking  it  all  over,  and  I  like  it  less 
than  ever.  Your  shares  are  still  falling, 
you  see,  and  I  could  never  answer  it  to  my 
colleagues  if  I  let  you  have  5,000L  on  such 
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shady  security.  So  I  fear  you  must  sell  at 
once ;  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

"  Confound  you,  it's  too  late  now,"  ex- 
claimed Sbovel,  throwing  himself  desper- 
ately into  a  chair,  clutching  at  his  necktie 
and  glaring  at  the  Manager.  "My  six 
hundred  shares  would  swamp  a  stronger 
market ;  I  should  throw  away  my  property 
and  be  ruined  all  the  same." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  am  grieved 
for  you,  I  am  really  grieved,"  said  Hemp- 
rigge  slowly;  "  the  more  so  that  I  confess 
I  think  there  may  be  something  in  your 
cousin's  letter;  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  possible  he  deceives  him- 
self. In  short,  it  may  be  foolish ;  but  if 
you  must  sell,  I'm  content  to  hazard  some- 
thing for  friendship  and  buy.  If  you  must 
have  the  5,O0OZ,  at  once,  I'll  write  you  a 
cheque  and  take  over  your  shares." 

•'  It's  hard  on  a  man  to  sell  a  fortune  for 
a  song,  You'll  put  in  a  clause  of  redemp- 
tion, Hemprigge  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I'll  do  no  such  thing,  my  dear 
fellow  :  you  can't  ask  it.  If  the  public  are 
right,  I  lose  my  5,0001.,  and  saddle  myself 
with  enormous  liability.  I  tell  you  frankly 
I  go  simply  on  j»ur  cousin's  word  and  the 
chance  of  some  profit.  But,  if  you  don't 
like  it " 

Shovel  pled  with  fervent  eloquence  for  a 
loan  in  place  of  a  purchase,  but  Hemprigge 
was  obdurate.  "Well,"  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  with  a  good  deal  moi*e  of  savageness 
than  gratitude  in  his  manner,  —  "  well, 
needs  must,  I  say  again :  let  me  have  the 
cheque  at  once,  and  we  will  go  over  to  the 
broker's  and  have  the  transfer  executed 
forthwith." 

So  Hemprigge  became  absolute  possessor 
of  the  600  shares,  and  then  the  pair  of 
friends  separated.  Hemprigge  walked  up 
Lothbury  chuckling  over  this  unexpected 
turn  of  luck;  Shovel  strolled  down  Corn- 
hill,  smiling  pleasantly :  as  he  walked  he 
tore  into  infinitesimal  fragments  the  apocry- 
phal letter  of  his  cousin.  "Something 
snatched  out  of  the  fire  at  all  events,  and  a 
most  happy  thought  of  mine  it  was.  I 
should  never  havr>  got  the  half  for  them  if 
I  had  thrown  them  on  the  market.  I  owed 
Hemprigge  one  for  that  Quito  gas  affair, 
and  now  I  rather  think  I've  paid  him  with 
compound  interest.  If  I  have  not  weighted 
him  with  a  cool  60,000Z.,  my  name's  not 
Tom  Shovel.  Nothing  like  those  fellows 
who  are  so  cocksure  of  themselves  for  try- 
ing a  plant  on." 

Mr.  Shovel's  private  information  proved 
as  good  as  Mr.  Hemprigge  believed  when 
he  made  his  bargain.  There  was  merely  a 
misapprehension.     Next   day   "Wheeler" 
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stopped,  and  with  it  their  vast  works  all 
over  the  world,  and  among  the  wreck  and 
ruin  sprang  up  a  thick  crop  of  suits  at  law 
laid  at  fabulous  sums  for  breaches  of  con- 
tract. Mr.  Hemprigge's  hasty  mental  cal- 
culation on  his  latest  transaction  stood 
somewhat  thus  :  5,O00Z.  for  shares  plus  600 
multiplied  *by  90Z.  money  uncalled  equals 
59,000Z.  of  total  loss.  Bad  enough  truly, 
and  yet  probably  by  no  means  the  very 
worst.  Not  being  in  the  secret  of  the 
workings  of  Mr.  Shovel's  mind,  and  believ- 
ing that  gentlemen  had  dealt  throughout  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  left  him  smarting 
from  the  screw  he  had  so  remorselessly 
tmrned,  Hemprigge  had  no  doubt  his  inter- 
est in  the  fallen  Company  was  likely  to 
become  speedy  matter  of  public  notoriety. 
If  so,  farewell  to  his  lucrative  connection 
with  the  Credit  Foncier.  The  ungrateful 
child  of  his  brain  would  unquestionably 
disown  its  parent,  and  thrust  him  penniless 
and  creditless  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge thought  of  Rifler  in  his  tranquil 
home  among  the  Swedish  pinewoods,  and 
sighed.  He  opened  the  mighty  safe  that 
stood  in  the  corner  of  his  room  and  cheered 
up  a  little.  There  was  a  good  deal  there 
capable  of  immediate  realization,  a  good 
deal  more  quite  worth  the  carrying  away, 
and  then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  had 
Sir  Ralph  Palliser  and  Lord  Albert  Dela- 
cour  ready  to  his  hand  downstairs,  willing 
to  sign  him  cheques  to  any  amount.  That 
night,  when  the  many  shareholders  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  laid  their  heads  on  pillows 
more  or  less  peaceful,  their  late  Manager 
was  watching  the  lights  of  Folkestone  fad- 
ing into  the  distance  from  the  decks  of  the 
Boulogne  packet. 

Next  morning  saw  a  heavy  pay-day  for 
the  Credit  Foncier;  no  arrangements  to 
meet  it  and  no  Managing  Director.  Mes- 
sages were  despatched  to  his  rooms  in  town 
and  box  in  the  country  ;  at  neither  had  he 
been  seen  since  he  left  Lothbury  the  day 
before.  His  colleagues  hastily  summoned, 
were  in  despair.  They  could  only  guess  at 
liabilities  which  a  succession  of  pressing 
applications  were  rapidly  disclosing  to 
them,  and  while  they  stood  and  waited, 
rumour  was  busy  with  their  credit.  Mr. 
Chubb's  ablest  artists,  were  called  in  to 
tamper  with  their  own  master-piece,  while 
the  mingled  group  of  Directors,  as  they  sat 
hungrily  watching  the  proceeding,  might 
have  reminded  one  of  a  promiscuous  circle 
of  dogs  by  Landseer,  from  Sir  Ralph  the 
staghound  to  Budger  the  bull-terrier. 

Alas  !  they  might  just  as  well  have 
spared  themselves  the  time  and  the  anxiety. 
There  was    nearly   as    little  of   available 
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value  within  as  they  found  at  their  accounts 
in  the  three  establishments  they  banked 
with.  The  fiat  went  forth.  The  folding- 
doors  swung  to  with  a  groan  on  their  mas- 
sive hinges,  and  in  the  palatial  rooms  on 
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the  ground-floor,  the  light  of  other  days 
faded  from  behind  the  bolted  shutters. 
The  Credit  Foncierand  Mobilier  of  Turkey 
had  been  struck  more  prostrate  than  its 
Governor. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
THE   GROWS   AND   THE   EAGLE. 

When  he  started  from  London  in  health 
and  hope,  little  could  Hugh  Childersleigh 
have  foreseen  that  the  hours  of  his  Company 
■were  numbered;  that  he  should  be  still  in 
life,  and  yet  the  last  of  all  concerned  in  it 
to  hear  of  its  untimely  end.  It  was  a  tel- 
egram from  Mr.  Cropper,  of  Childersleighs, 
to  his  chief,  that,  anticipating  the  London 
journals,  announced  the  catastrophe  at 
Killoden.  Sir  Basil  heard  of  it  with  utter 
indifference  ;  not  so,  Purkiss  ;  and  no  won- 
der indeed.  That  gentleman,  to  do  him 
justice,  had  felt  his  brother's  death,  yet  he 
found  the  virtue  of  resignation  came  easily 
to  him,  as  he  reflected  how  all  was  ordered 
for  the  best,  and  that  he  was  left  the  eldest 
and  only  son  of  his  wealthy  House.  He 
sympathized  with  his  father;  but  personal 
experience  told  him  sentimental  afflictions, 
however  deeply  they  cut,  are  not  the  strokes 
that  leave  the  most  lasting  wounds ;  that 
time  and  reason  bring  unfailing  salves  for 
the  accidents  that  happen  to  our  neighbours, 
even  when  our  l^fcghbours  are  our  nearest. 
Yet  with  it  all,  fd^jjjjprief  space,  never  had 
he  been  so  little  in  Lombard  Street  in  spirit 
since  the  day  when  he  first  seated  himself 
on  a  stool  in  the  ancestral  hive.  So  very 
naturally  a  reaction  of  regret  for  wasted 
time  had  set  in,  and  he  longed  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  his  body  might  once 
more  be  reunited  to  his  soul,  and  return 
like  it  to  the  City.  He  felt  his  presence  at 
Killoden  to  be  altogether  superfluous  ;  that 
the  girls  could  do  much  more  efficiently  all 
he  was  supposed  to  be  there  for ;  and  in 
feeling  so,  no  doubt,  he  showed  his  accus- 
tomed intelligence.  Then  came  Cropper's 
telegram  to  make  him  rue  more  bitterly  than 
before  the  weakness  that  had  made  so  ex- 
travagant a  sacrifice  of  duty  to  feeling ;  to 
make  him  realize  how  relatively  light  had 
been  the  sorrow  that  had  been  troubling 
them  of  late.  Now,  indeed,  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  misfortune,  and  in  losing 
what  makes  life  worth  the  having,  had  a 
foretaste  of  the  bitterness  of  death.  This 
suspension  of  the  Credit  Foncier  meant  — 
1st.  The  loss  of  a  heavy  sum  invested  in 
its  shares.  2.  The  contingencies  involved 
in  probable  calls.  3.  The  imperilling  of 
certain  advances  made  recently  by  Chil- 
dersleighs upon  securities  that  might  prove 
inadequate  if  not  illusory.  And  4th.  The 
closing  of  a  valuable  account  that  had 
promised  to  become  more  valuable  still. 
Truly  troubles  never  come  singly,  and 
what  had  he  done  that,  with  his  unre- 
mitting attention  to  business,  he  should  be 


victimized  wholesale  in  this  fashion  ?  How 
intensely  all  the  old  hate  came  back  for  the 
sick  man  in  the  other  room  ! 

He  read  the  fatal  telegram  to  Sir  Basil, 
and  the  old  man  simply  observed,  "  Stopped 
is  it?     Poor  Hugh  !  " 

The  evidence  of  childish  feebleness,  of 
the  utter  wreck  of  mind  and  perversion  of 
moral  sense,  came  more  home  to  his  son 
than  anything  had  done  yet ;  but,  suppress- 
ing an  irritation  surely  most  excusable,  he 
expatiated  on  all  it  involved  to  themselves. 
The  old  man  only  raised  his  head  listlessly  to 
drop  his  eyes  on  the  lake  again,  and  mur- 
mured, "Ah,  well,  it  does  not  much  signify 
now;  but  perhaps,  Purkiss,  you  had  better 
leave  us  —  Cropper  may  want  you." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  It  would 
have  been  better  I  had  left  before,  or  never 
come,"  muttered  Purkiss.  "  Well,  good- 
by,  sir ;  there's  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  I 
shall  be  off  at  once." 

Sir  Basil  let  his  hand  be  lifted  and  shaken 
without  the  faintest  pressure  in  response ; 
but  as  his  only  remaining  son  had  reached 
the  door,  he  started  up  and  called  him  back 
to  throw  his  arm  affectionately  over  his 
shoulder. 

"God  bless  you,  Purkiss,  if  we  should 
never  see  each  other  again  !  Everything 
seems  going  now,  and  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death." 

"God  bless  you,  sir  —  good-by,"  re- 
turned Purkiss,  really  touched  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  with  unusual  feeling. 

Maude  came  to  meet  him  as  he  descended 
from  superintending  the  packing  of  his  poi  t- 
manteau. — 

"Do  tell  me,  Purkiss,  what  does  all  this 
mean :  the  telegram  and  this  sudden  start 
of  yours  ?  Surely,  my  father  must  be  wan- 
dering when  he  talks  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
Credit  Foncier." 

"  Too  true,  Maude,  worse  luck  for  me. 
A  disgraceful,  atrocious  business ; "  and 
happy  to  find  an  interested  listener,  he 
poured  out  his  own  grievances  in  some 
detail. 

"  Poor  Hugh  !  "  sighed  his  sister,  when 
he  had  done.  "  What  a  blow  this  may  be 
to  him  in  his  present  state.  You'll  say  good- 
by  to  him,  Purkiss,  won't  you?  God  knows 
if  it  may  not  be  for  the  last  time ;  but  I 
greatly  fear  the  worst." 

"  No  such  luck,"  returned  her  brother, 
with  a  look  of  frank  hatred  that  made  her 
start  back  from  him.  "  You  need  not 
doubt,  Maude,  that  he  will  be  spared  to 
make  us  more  mischief  yet."  And  with  that 
parting  piece  of  comfort  Purkiss  was  gone. 

Although  still  very  weak,  before  the  arri- 
val of  these  unlucky  tidings  Hugh  had  been 
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pronounced  out  of  danger.  Days  before, 
he  had  regained  his  consciousness,  but  he 
had  lain  in  moody  silence,  only  returning 
brief  thanks  for  the  attentions  bestowed 
on  him,  or  answering  to  inquiries  in  curt 
monosyllables.  He  seemed  the  helpless 
prey  of  a  single  devouring  thought.  He 
had  never  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
those  business  matters  that  had  held  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  until  the  doctors,  who 
had,  at  first,  given  strict  warning  against 
any  reference  to  them,  began  to  question  se- 
riously whether  it  might  not  be  better  and 
wiser  to  try  them  as  a  means  of  distraction. 
It  was  his  great  vigour  of  constitution  that 
gave  him  his  best  chance  in  this  second 
grapple  with  time,  that  buoyed  him  up  when 
a  weaker  man  must  have  gone  on  sinking 
steadily ;  and  if  he  could  only  be  recalled 
to  some  of  his  old  objects  of  interest,  that 
vigour  might  be  rallied  actively  to  his  aid. 
In  the  changed  circumstances,  the  stimulant 
they  had  thought  of  venturing  on  seemed 
only  too  likely  to  be  fatal. 

When  the  telegram  reached  Purkiss, 
McAlpine,  who  had  been  keeping  alternate 
watches  with  Rushbrook  in  his  friend's  sick- 
room, chanced  to  be  at  his  own  home  at 
Baragoil ;  Rushbrook  had  sent  it  on  to  him 
straight,  and  a  few  hours  saw  him  at'ltillo- 
den  en  route  for  London. 

"  I  had  just  time  to  take  you  on  my  way 
to  the  train,  Miss  Childersleigh,"  he  said. 
"  I  could  not  go  without  saying  good-by  to 
you  all,  having  a  word  with  Rushbrook,  and 
one  other  look  at  Hugh,  poor  fellow.  I  can 
do  him  more  good  in  London  than  here,  and 
only  wish  for  his  sake  I  had  been  there  be- 
fore. I  fear  he  may  be  badly  in  want  of 
friends.  But  who  could  have  foreseen  all 
this,  or  even  guessed  that  that  black-hearted 
little  scoundrel  Hemprigge  would  have 
played  the  mischief  with  us  in  this  way  ?  " 

"Good-by,  Mr.  McAlpine;  you  are 
right,  I  am  sure,  and  if  he  does  want  a 
friend  he  could  not  have  a  better  or 
stauncher  one  than  you.  But  you  say  noth- 
ing of  your  own  loss,  and  that,  I  fear,  must 
be  a  heavy  one  ?  " 

"I  can  put  up  with  it  and  have  more 
left  than  I  need.  It's  no  use  crying  over 
spilled  milk,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  moan 
made  over  it,  I  leave  it  to  my  nephew  Peter 
McAlpine,  who  counts  on  my  succession  I 
don't  doubt.  And  remember,  until  you 
hear  from  me,  not  a  word  about  all  this  to 
Hugh.  If  I  have  to  fetch  away  Rushbrook, 
I'll  write  to  you  ;  and  if  I  should  have  occa- 
sion to  do  it,  I  shall  keep  nothing  back.  I 
shall  trust  to  you  to  act  as  you  think  best ; 
I  know  I  cannot  trust  to  a  kinder  heart  or 
wiser  head.     Yet  this  business  makes  us  all 


selfish,  and  I  am  grieved  at  having  to  trouble 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  heavier  sorrow." 

"  We  must  not  neglect  the  living  for  the 
dead,  Mr.  McAlpine.  My  poor  brother 
would  have  been  the  last  to  wish  me  to  sac- 
rifice his  dearest  friend  to  bis  memory." 

Her  tears  were  falling  fast,  and  McAlpine 
drew  his  own  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  he 
withdrew  from  the  room  to  take  a  hasty 
farewell  to  the  others.  Two  days  after  he 
was  in  London  and  Lothbury.  What  a 
change  since  he  had  last  passed  these 
mighty  portals,  and  crossed  that  spacious 
hall !  Now,  instead  of  the  doors  flung  open 
to  all  comers,  one  of  the  great  leaves  was 
jealously  bolted,  and  the  other  vigilantly 
guarded  against  applicants  who  could  be 
possibly  excluded.  The  giant  porter,  who, 
to  his  own  swelling  admiration,  was  wont  to 
air  his  portly  figure  on  the  steps,  now,  in 
his  diminished  self-respect,  courted  the  cool 
seclusion  of  the  interior ;  was  short  to  in- 
civility in  bis  answers,  and  suspiciously 
opened  the  door  by  inches,  for  parleys  or 
the  passage  of  callers.  The  ol  tto/IAoj  of 
these  were  turned  over  to  the  heads  of  the 
irresponsible  staff,  who  inlpheir  unaffected 
ignorance  and  the  utter  aRifusion  of  their 
faculties,  gave  involuntarily  diplomatic  re- 
plies that  sent  away  the  anxious  inquirer 
more  hopelessly  puzzled  than  they  came. 
The  council-room  had  become  a  chamber  of 
slow  torture  to  its  members ;  the  great 
council  board  was  garnished  with  pale  and 
gloomy  faces,  and  encircled  with  fevered 
frames.  All  of  them  had  been  victimized, 
tricked  and  juggled.  All  alike  were  heavy 
sufferers  ;  some  of  the  poorer  and  less  san- 
guine sat  cowering  beneath  the  threatening 
form  and  glassy  stare  of  the  phantom  ruin. 
Many  of  them  had  pressing  business  calling 
them  elsewhere,  and  the  sharp  lesson  they 
were  learning  told  them  how  little  trust  they 
could  place  in  any  one  or  in  any  thing  ;  yet 
the  natural  anxiety  to  know  the  best  or 
worst  of  this  held  them  where  they  were. 
In  the  gradations  of  misery  that  wrung 
them,  none  perhaps  suffered  more  intensely 
than  Sir  Ralph  Palliser ;  and  even  the  stern 
Muscovites,  whose  intrigues  he  had  so  often 
detected  and  baffled,  might  have  compas- 
sionated the  luckless  diplomat.  As  cheque 
after  cheque  was  presented  to  him  for  ac- 
knowledgment, carelessly  signed  by  him  to 
be  cashed  by  Hemprigge,  he  had  to  listen 
at  peril  of  apoplexy  to  language  that  a  week 
before  would  have  seemed  blasphemous 
outrage.  Accusations  and  recriminations, 
indeed,  flew  hither  and  thither  like  snow- 
balls in  a  street  fight;  there  were  only 
brief  suspensions  of  hostilities  when  the 
combatants,  by  one  consent,  concentrated 
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the  common  fire  on  their  late  Governor  and 
Managing  Director.  What  gave  an  honest 
virulence  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
was,  that  all  were  so  thoroughly  conscious 
of  having  acted  uprightly,  and  being  the 
deeply-wronged  victims  of  circumstances. 
They  had  endangered  their  character  and 
credit,  as  well  as  losing  their  money ;  yet 
they  were  the  objects  of  abuse  and  menaces 
of  impeachment  to  the  fellow-sufferers  who 
blustered  round  their  gates. 

Uprightly  as  the  directors  might  have 
acted,  had  strict  justice  held  the  scales,  the 
verdict  perhaps  might  have  been  that  all 
this  indignation  and  abuse  was  only  their 
honest  due.  We  are  apt  to  forget  there 
are  cases  when  omission  becomes  well-nigh 
as  grave  a  crime  as  any  overt  deed ;  when 
inaction  and  indifference  are  the  most  fla- 
grant of  breaches  of  confidence.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  man  is  innocent,  or 
even  a  commonplace  culprit,  who  devotes 
to  the  business  he  undertakes  for  other 
people  the  amount  of  inattention  he  habitu- 
ally bestows  on  his  own.  It'  may  be  a 
venial  offence  tai  act  after  your  nature,  and 
do  as  you  please  toith  your  own  ;  but  it  be- 
comes something'like  moral  felony,  when, 
for  the  sake  of  name  and  gain,  you  push 
yourself  forward  into  the  office  of  trustee, 
and  then  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the 
money  whose  charge  you  have  courted. 
The  higher  your  position  the  greater  your 
responsibility,  because  the  more  fatal  the  ad- 
vertisement to  which  you  lend  your  name  ; 
and  great  is  the  fall  and  widespread  the 
ruin  when  a  house  comes  down  that  has 
been  propped  by  men  of  unimpeachable 
fame.  The  Directors  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
had  directed  nothing,  and  could  only  sit 
tongue-tied  and  conscience-stricken  when 
asked  to  render  an  account  of  their  stew- 
ardship. 

The  absent,  we  know,  are  always  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  scapegoat, 
although  inaugurated  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, has  been  extensively  popularized 
among  Pagans  and  Christians  in  every  age. 
Hemprigge  had  placed  himself  in  the  mean- 
time beyond  the  reach  of  blows  and  bruises  ; 
all  he  had  left  behind  him  was  what  charac- 
ter he  had,  and  there  was  small  satisfaction 
in  abusing  that.  It  is  disheartening  work 
setting  yourself  to  blacken  a  blackamoor. 
But  with  Hugh  Childersleigh,  it  was  alto- 
gether another  thing.  There  was  genuine 
pleasure  in  pelting  the  man  who  had  stood 
so  high  above  the  reach  of  evil  tongues, 
and  had  trodden  the  City  scarcely  splashed 
by  its  mud.  The  veil  had  been  torn  down 
from  the  idol,  and  in  the  figure  they  had 
blindly  adored  as  the  god  of  fortune,  they 


fancied  they  recognized  the  cloven  foot. 
The  most  grovelling  of  his  worshippers 
were  the  most  vindictive ;  and  it  was  the 
individuals  who  had  been  the  loudest  in  his 
praise  who  had  now  heaped  him  with 
charges  and  curses. 

"  Don't  tell  me  !  "  shouted  one  of  them, 
in  reply  to  a  gentleman  who  had  dared  to 
insinuate  that  "Childersleigh  was  scarcely 
likely  to  have  courted  almost  certain  death 
to  give  a  colour  to  his  absence  at  an  awk- 
ward time.  "Don't  tell  me!  There's  no 
fathoming  the  dodges  of  a  fellow  like  that. 
When  men  like  Childersleigh  set  themselves 
to  be  scoundrels,  honest  people  haven't  a 
chance ;  and  I  don't  say  Childersleigh  is 
not  clever  —  very  far  from  it.  To  do  him 
justice,  he's  clever  enough,  and  all  the 
worse  for  us.  When  I  think  01  those  hum- 
bugging speeches  of  his " 

"But  is  he  a  scoundrel? — that's  just 
the  question." 

"Is  not  Hemprigge  a  scoundrel?  An- 
swer me  that.  You  don't  mean  to  defend 
him,  I  suppose." 

The  other  conceded  the  point  eagerly 
and  cordially,  becoming  seriously  uneasy 
on  his  own  account :  for  his  interlocutor 
was  six  feet  high  and  in  the  humour  of  the 
wounded  beast,  who  closes  its  teeth  on 
anything  within  its  reach;  and  his  mena- 
cing indignation  seemed  not  unlikely  to  take 
a  personal  turn. 

"Very  well,  then.  The  two  laid  their 
heads  together  to  start  the  company.  You 
won't  deny  that,  I  fancy?  Have  they  not 
gone  hand-and-glove  ever  since ;  as  thick 
as  the  thieves  they  are  ?  Has  not  Childers- 
leigh all  these  years  been  quietly  pocketing 
the  commissions  that  should  have  gone  to 
us,  or  to  the  reserve  fund  at  any  rate  ? 
Has  he  not  sold  his  shares,  foreseeing  as  he 
well  might,  what  was  to  happen  to  us,  until 
now  he  holds  fewer  than  I  do?  Is  it  not 
his  ruinous  policy  Hemprigge  has  been  car- 
rying out  these  last  few  weeks  —  I  have  it 
on  the  best  authority,  from  one  of  the 
Directors  —  until  at  last  he  has  landed  us 
where  we  are  ?  And  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  he  won't  go  halves  in  the  booty  .Hem- 
prigge has  bolted  with,  when  all  this  has 
blown  over  and  we  have  sat  quietly  down 
with  our  empty  pockets.  Mark  my  words  : 
this  accident  is  a  plant,  and  the  illness  a 
humbug ;  and  when  it  suits  him,  he'll  rise 
from  his  bed  as  strong  as  you  or  I  at  this 
moment;  if  he  ever  was  down  on  it,  that  is, 
which  I  very  greatly  doubt.  Bah  —  h  —  h! 
I  know  him  !  "  and  there  was  a  world  of  vin- 
dictiveness  in  the  brief  peroration  he  hissed 
out. 

That  was  an  extreme  statement   of  the 
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case  against  Hugh,  but  its  separate  articles 
were  subscribed  to  very  generally  among 
the  shareholders.  They  had  been  robbed 
and  many  of  them  ruined,  in  a  Company 
which  he  had  set  agoing  and  administered 
with  almost  absolute  power;  and  he  could 
scarcely  hope  for  either  consideration  or 
justice  when  they  brought  him  up  for  sum- 
mary judgment.  That  close  connection 
with  Hemprigge  he  had  so  heavily  re- 
proached himself  with  of  late  —  the  inti- 
macy that  had  existed  for  the  public  to  the 
last,  although,  in  reality,  it  had  been  long 
before  brought  to  a  close  —  now  condemned 
him  in  a  damning  complicity.  True,  few 
of  the  shareholders  let  their  passion  so  far 
master  their  common  sense  as  to  pronounce 
him  art  and  part  in  the  Manager's  closing 
crime  ;  but  in  their  condition  and  frame  of 
mind,  it  was  not  altogether  without  plausi- 
ble excuse  they  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  talked  of  birds  of  a  feather. 

Acutely  as  all  this  must  have  stung 
Hugh,  who,  even  in  the  first  wild  rush  for 
wealth  had  taken  scrupulous  care  of  his 
honour,  and  even,  according  to  his  light 
and  conscience,  of  the  interests  of  those 
who  trusted  in  it,  yet  he  would  have  been 
touched  far  more  deeply  by  the  despairing 
misery  of  those  who  said  the  least.  There 
were  women  whose  lives  were  ended,  so 
far  as  any  comfort  in  this  world  went ;  who 
were  reduced  to  beg  or  starve  out  the 
weary  existence  his  ill-omened  enterprise 
had  poisoned  to  them.  There  were  half- 
pay  officers,  whose  hairs  were  thinning  and 
whitening  visibly  with  the  cares  of  the  last 
day  or  two,  who  had  aged  as  suddenly  as 
old  men  wakening  from  an  enchanted  sleep. 
They  had  lodged  in  his  hands  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime  of  hard  service  and  harder 
privations.  Now  they  saw  themselves 
dragged  out  of  the  quiet  homes  they  had 
retired  to  for  their  declining  years,  to  a  more 
wearying  campaign  than  any  they  had 
fought  as  yet,  where  debts  and  duns  were 
to  keep  them  ceaselessly  on  the  alert. 
They  sighed  over  the  lost  independence  his 
promises  had  persuaded  them  to  part  with, 
and  thought  despondingly  of  the  helpless 
families  for  whom  they  had  gambled  away 
their  substance.  Unused  to  trade,  and 
without  a  chance  of  ever  winning  back 
what  they  had  lost,  to  them  insolvency 
meant  intolerable  shame  and  helpless 
wretchedness.  The  worst  of  it  was,  they 
could  not  know  the  worst.  But  there  were 
Job's  comforters  in  abundance  to  assure 
them  that  they  had  committed  themselves 
to  inextinguishable  liabilities,  and  laid  in  a 
stock  of  money  troubles  that  would  see 
them  comfortably  into  the  tomb. 
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McAlpine  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
had  not  expected  to  find  his  friend  Hugh 
treated  very  tenderly  or  fairly  in  the  days 
following  the  crash.  But  even  McAlpine 
was  taken  back  by  the  strength  and  viru- 
lence of  the  animus  excited  against  him. 
In  his  own  religious  conviction  of  Hugh's 
high  sense  of  honour,  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  great  estimation  in  which  he  had  been 
held,  he  had  never  fully  realized  how  spe- 
ciously untoward  circumstances  could  be 
made  to  tell  against  him  by  men  who  felt 
themselves  injured.  There  had  at  first  been 
no  one  to  defend  him,  and  judgment  had 
gone  by  default ;  declaimers  on  the  popular 
side  had  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  had 
blackened  his  character  at  will.  Often 
McAlpine  was  tempted  to  renounce  in  de- 
spair the  disheartening  task  of  pleading 
with  indignant  victims  to  reconsider  their 
opinions.  With  the  Directors,  indeed,  he 
had  some  measure  of  success.  Most  of 
them  were  men  broken  into  losses  as  to 
gains  ;  men  who  could  never  have  held  their 
own  with  the  world,  if  they  had  wasted  time 
in  brooding  over  the  irretrievable ;  who, 
when  the  first  burst  of  rage  had  spent  itself, 
were  inclined  to  think  leniently  even  of 
Hemprigge's  villainy,  as  one  of  those  ele- 
ments which  are  the  essence  of  speculation, 
and  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  calculate 
upon  or  provide  against.  They  were  in- 
duced, on  argument,  to  admit  Hugh's  hon- 
esty absolutely,  and  to  confess  that  perhaps 
he  could  hardly  be  taxed  either  with  undue 
imprudence  or  with  negligence.  But,  after 
all,  their  answer  amounted  to  this:  "It 
was  to  his  appropriating  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  business  that  their  disasters  were 
mainly  due  ;  that  now,  thanks  to  him,  it  had 
become  every  man  for  himself,  and  that 
their  own  case  against  the  shareholders  was 
far  too  delicate  to  admit  of  their  hampering 
it  with  the  defence  of  the  very  individual 
who  had  embarrassed  them." 

And  when  McAlpine  addressed  himself 
to  influential  shareholders  out  of  doors,  he 
was  always  met  by  the  same  queries  :  "  Has 
he  not  had  the  sole  management  of  every- 
thing? Has  he  not  been  the  close  ally  of 
Hemprigge?  Has  he  not  been  steadily 
getting  rid  of  his  shares  ?" 

It  seemed  clear  then,  that  his  fellow- 
Directors  would  be  only  too  happy  if  Hugh 
could  be  made  to  carry  off  all  the  sins  of 
the  Board ;  while  there  was  an  ominous  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  shareholders 
that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  retire  in 
peace  to  the  wilderness.  McAlpine  was 
inclined  to  thank  heaven  that  his  friend  was 
still  too  utterly  prostrate  to  concern  himself 
with  business  affairs,  and  wrote  a  faithful 
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and  very  gloomy  account  of  the  situation  to 
Rushbrook.  He  begged  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  returning  to  town,  and,  as  he  valued 
his  cousin's  life,  to  see  that  he  learned  noth- 
ing of  the  stoppage  of  the  Company. 

Greatly  disturbed,  Rushbrook  hurried 
back,  arriving  in  time  to  assist  at  the  first 
general  assembly  of  the  ruined  shareholders. 
The  Directors'  position  on  the  platform  was 
nearly  as  perilous  as  that  of  the  independent 
candidate  on  an  Irish  hustings ;  something 
worse  than  that  of  a  mediaeval  martyr  doing 
penance  in  the  pillory.  Their  managing 
man  was  the  only  speaker  on  their  side  who 
obtained  a  tolerably  uninterrupted  hearing, 
and  yet  seldom  was  speech  more  steadily 
chorussed  by  heart-drawn  groans.  The 
sole  thing  that  seemed  to  come  out  tolerably 
clearly  was,  that  up  to  the  moment  of  Chil- 
dersleigh's  departure,  the  Company  had 
been  not  merely  solvent,  but  highly  pros- 
perous.; that  its  embarrassments  were  likely 
to  arise  mainly  from  commitments  made 
during  Hemprigge's  brief  tenure  of  com- 
mand, commitments  so  mad,  on  terms  so 
easy,  that  there  was  good  reason  to  suspect 
personal  considerations  and  handsome  dou- 
ceurs must  have  influenced  him  in  acceding 
to  them,  although  a  memorandum  in  Chil- 
dersleigh's  handwriting,  found  on  his  table, 
seemed  to  prove  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant, at  least,  had  been  contemplated  by 
the  Governor.  That  Hemprigge  had  also 
misappropriated  cheques  and  embezzled 
money  wholesale  ;  but  that,  notwithstanding, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  securities  and  papers 
he  had  carried  away,  many  of  them  appar- 
ently in  sheer  wantonness,  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  Company  would  have 
tided  over  its  engagements.  So  it  was 
clear  as  noonday,  their  ruin  lay  at  Cbilders- 
leigh's  door  and" no  one  else's. 

The  disappearance  of  documents,  and  the 
absence  of  any  accurate  information  as  to 
those  which  had  been  really  abstracted, 
complicated  matters  so  awkwardly  that  it 
was  impossible  to  form  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  prospects  of  the  shareholders.  As 
the  meeting  was  unofficial,  the  official 
liquidator  did  not  assist  at  it ;  but  in  an- 
swer to  reiterated  inquiries,  the  Directors 
were  driven  to  admit  that  a  call  was  inevit- 
able, although  they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  every  shilling  of  it,  and  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  paid-up  capital  as  well, 
would  ultimately  be  returned  to  the  share- 
holders. 

"Walker!"  was  the  uncourteous  com- 
mentary of  a.  vulgar  hard-faced  man  in  a 
front  seat ;  and  the  lugubrious  countenances 
of  those  around  him  seemed  to  express  uni- 
versal participation  in  his  incredulity. 


After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  speaking, 
captious  questioning,  and  most  unparlia- 
mentary latitude  of  language,  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Dr.  Silke  Reynardson,  obtained 
the  ear  of  the  meeting.  From  the  outset  he 
struck  a  high  moral  ke}T,  as  beseemed  his 
character  and  office.  He  spoke,  as  he  said 
himself,  much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ; 
yet  a  good  deal  of  righteous  indignation 
broke  out  in  the  course  of  his  vigorous  phi- 
lippic, and  there  was  a  lurid  glare  in  his  eye, 
that  reminded  one  rather  of  a  Grand  Inquis- 
itor on  a  field-day  of  the  Holy  Office,  than 
a  professed  apostle  of  peace  and  good-will. 
"  He  had  been  grieved  and  disappointed, 
where  he  had  trusted,  and,  he  might  say, 
loved.  He,  for  one,  had  believed  in  Mr. 
Childersleigh  as  in  himself;  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  stand  there  and  tell  them  so 
again,  as  he  had  told  them  so  before.  He 
had  trusted  his  capital  to  Mr.  Childersleigh, 
and  where  was  that  capital  now  ?  Gone 
with  last  winters  snow.  He  had  trusted 
him  with  his  confidence,  which  was  far  more, 
and  what  of  that?  Convulsed  to  the  roots, 
like  a  sapling  in  the  clutch  of  the  tornado ; 
heaven  knew  he  felt  no  bitterness  to  Mr. 
Childersleigh,  yet  Mr.  Childersleigh-  had 
shaken  his  faith  in  his  species,  and  he  knew 
not  if  time  would  ever  restore  it.  He  did 
not  envy  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  a 
crime  like  that  weighing  on  his  conscience. 
(Murmurs  of  admiration,  assent,  impatience, 
and  cries  of  "  Question  !  ")  Iq  his-  humble 
judgment  that  seemed  strictly  the  question  ; 
but,  if  they  pleased,  he  would  come  to  what 
they  might  think  the  point.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  moral  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
although  it  might  be  a  painful  one  to  them- 
selves, to  record  formally  their  honest  de- 
testation of  their  betrayer,  to  brand  him  as 
a  terrible  warning  to  others.  He  felt  it  a 
duty  they  owed  their  Governor  as  their 
neighbour,  to  compel  him  to  restitution,  if 
not  to  repentance.  That  terrible  memoran- 
dum in  the  Governor's  handwriting  was  a 
deadly  piece  de  conviction,  but  he  would 
prefer  not  to  expatiate  upon  that. 

And  amid  cries  of  "  question"  and  "  cut 
it  short,"  he  wound  up  with  a  resolution 
that  condemned  the  Governor  in  scathing 
terms,  and  authorized  a  committee  to  take 
counsel's  opinion  on  the  liabilities,  civil  and 
criminal,  he  might  have  incurred  towards 
the  Company. 

Rushbrook  and  McAlpine  made  a  gallant 
fight  for  their  friend,  and  were  backed  up  by 
Marxby  and  Rolfganger.  The  two  former 
solemnly  asseverated  their  belief,  founded 
on  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gover- 
nor's handwriting,  that  the  memorandum  in 
question  was  nothing  but  a  forgery  ;  a  part- 
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ing  shaft  of  malice  shot  by  Hemprigge  ;  and 
their  evident  sincerity,  and  Rushbrook's 
rank,  had  perhaps  more  weight  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  temper  of  the 
meeting.  Even  Schwartzchild  came  to  their 
help,  and  said  bluntly,  he  believed  Mr. 
Childersleigh  as  incapable  of  evil  intention, 
as  he  was  himself.  In  the  end,  the  Rever- 
end Doctor's  resolution  was  carried,  indeed, 
but  with  the  substance  greatly  modified,  and 
the  terms  much  toned  down,  while  the  allu- 
sion to  "  criminal  "  liability  was  dropped 
altogether.  Yet  after  all,  and  as  it  stood, 
could  Hugh  Childersleigh  have  had  the 
faintest  foreshadowing  of  its  drift  three 
years  before,  he  would  rather  have  let 
Hemprigge  lead  him  to  the  stake,  than  carry 
him  into  the  City. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
HOOKER  IN   THE   CONFESSIONAL. 

It  may  be  a  bold  assertion,  and  yet  we 
venture  to  say  that  no  one  of  all  the  share- 
holders of  the  Credit  Foncier  had  gone  into 
such  transports  of  grief  and  rage  over 
Hemprigge's  disappearance  as  Hooker. 
For  the  Manager  had  comprehended  his 
cherished  intimate  and  partner  in  the  uncer- 
emonious French  leave  he  had  taken  of  his 
circle  of  acquaintance.  Hooker  had  been 
the  last  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  He- 
gira ;  he  had  struggled  bravely  with  the 
conviction,  even  when  the  thief-proof  safe 
under  Hemprigge's  immediate  charge  was 
discovered  to  be  empty.  He  suggested  the 
dragging  of  the  river  and  the  ornamental 
waters  in  the  Parks,  but  the  official  gentle- 
man on  whom  he  urged  the  undertaking 
turned  deaf  ears  to  the  suggestion.  He 
advertised  at  his  own  expense  in  the  sec- 
ond column  of  The  Times,  in  terms  that 
ought  to  have  flattered  the  missing  gentle- 
man exceedingly,  and  responses  were  nume- 
rous, but  wolully  wide  of  the  mark.  All 
the  time,  the  conviction  he  resisted,  kept  its 
hold  upon  him  —  few  men  had  had  better 
opportunities  than  he  of  estimating  Hemp- 
rigge's character  —  and  at  last  it  mastered 
him.  The  effect  was  terrible.  Between 
long  outbursts  of  fury  he  reposed  himself 
utterly  exhausted  in  sullen  despair ;  one  and 
the  other  chequered  by  what  looked  not  un- 
like touches  of  genuine  grief.  How  changed 
from  that  grave,  composed  majordomo  of 
Miss  Childersleigh,  who  had  slipped  catlike 
through  a  life  as  smooth  as  himself.  How 
different  from  the  prosperous  City  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  sunning  his  declining 
years  in  the  smiles  of  fortune ;  with  a  heart 
that  grew  more  buoyant  as  the  gold  weighed 
heavier  in  his  purse.     City  friendships  are 
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apt  to  dissolve  themselves  in  adversity ;  but 
few  of  the  ruined  stood  so  utterly  alone  as 
Hooker.  He  had  cast  off  his  old  acquain- 
tances, and  his  newer  ones  fell  away  from 
him.  Now  Hemprigge  was  gone,  his  guide, 
his  philosopher ;  his  only  intimate  and  con- 
fidant ;  the  link  that  bound  him  to  high  City 
life ;  and  Silke  Reynardson's  trust  in  things 
in  general  had  never  been  more  shaken  by 
Hugh  Childersleigh,  than  Hooker's  by  this 
desertion  of  Hemprigge.  He  raved  out  his 
sorrows  to  any  one  who  would  consent  to 
barter  purposeless  lamentations  with  him ; 
yet  there  was  a  method  in  the  madness  of  his 
rage  ;  and  often  be  would  nearly  choke  him- 
self as  he  violently  thrust  back  something 
that  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  its  way 
out.  Habit  constrained  him  to  keep  the  one 
secret  of  his  mysterious  connection  with 
Hemprigge.  Nature  was  pressing  him  to 
shriek  it  aloud  on  the  housetops. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  it  was  natural 
his  mind  should  revert  mournfully  to  those 
peaceful  days  of  Harley  Street,  when  the 
sharp  practice,  if  sharp  practice  there  were, 
was  all  on  one  side,  and  he  had  no  reason 
to  keep  on  his  guard  against  the  people  he 
dealt  with.  "How  seldom  are  we  rightly 
thankful  for  our  many  mercies,"  he  mur- 
mured sententiously,  as  he  remembered  the 
superb  indifference  with  which  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh signed,  without  a  comment,  the 
cheques  he  asked  for.  He  had  left  that 
peaceful  paradise  to  fall  among  the  thieves 
of  the  City,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so, 
had  been  pillaged  of  the  pickings  of  a  long 
life-time.  "  They  are  all  birds  of  a  feather  ; 
every  one  of  them  tarred  with  the  same 
brush,"  he  reflected  sadly,  as  he  revolved 
his  unfortunate  experience  of  City  men ; 
he  longed  to  be  once  more  in  contact  with 
unimpeachable  character  —  to  find  a  profes- 
sional man  to  whom  he  could  bare  his  ach- 
ing heart,  without  the  fear  of  having  capital 
made  of  his  confidences. 

The  train  of  his  thoughts  and  the  turn  of 
his  feelings  not  unnaturally  floated  him  to 
his  late  mistress's  trusted  man  of  business. 
We  have  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Riviagton,  be- 
cause Mr.  Rivington  has  remained  a  simple 
spectator  of  the  events  of  our  story.  He 
had  been  far  from  an  uninterested  one, 
however.  He  had  looked  on,  marvelling 
at  Hugh's  success  ;  perhaps  not  altogether 
free  from  twinges  of  jealousy,  at  seeing 
himself  utterly  outstripped  in  the  great  race 
for  fortune  by  a  man  whose  earlier  career 
had  demoralized  rather  than  trained  him 
for  it.  But,  although  he  had  seen  some- 
thing of  retributive  justice  in  the  specula- 
tor's collapse,  he  had  been  unfeignedly 
grieved  by  ic  all  the  same,  and  had  read  with 
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real  concern  the  on  dits  paragraphed  on  the 
subject ;  the  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  and  the  one-sided  statements 
and  attacks  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Rivington  was  seated  one  day  in  his 
chambers,  when  a  clerk  laid  a  card  by  his 
desk.  "Mr.  Hooker  —  Hooker  —  who  is 
Mr.  Hooker?  Ah!  yes.  I  think  I  remem- 
ber. What  is  he  like,  Wicks  ?  elderly 
man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  elderly  man  :  seems  most  anx- 
ious to  see  you." 

"You  may  ask  him  to  walk  up  then;" 
and  it  was  indeed  his  old  acquaintance  who 
entered,  but  very  much  more  humble,  not 
to  say  sneaking  in  manner,  than  the  day 
when  he  superciliously  rejected  the  lawyer's 
gratuitous  advice  against  investing  in  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  Turkey. 

"  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Hooker,"  said  Mr. 
Rivington,  undemonstratively.  Latterly, 
and  before  he  had  lost  sight  of  him,  he  had 
come  to  regard  with  considerable  suspicion 
Miss  Childersleigh's  man  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Hooker  took  a  chair  in  silence,  and 
sighed. 

"May  I  ask  your  business?"  said  the 
other  impatiently,  after  waiting  a  few  sec- 
onds. "Excuse  me,  but  mine  is  rather 
pressing." 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Rivington,"  broke  out  the 
other  in  a  burst  of  feeling.  "  It's  changed 
days  with  me  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  last,  sir.  If  I  had  only  listened 
to  you  about  that  accursed  Credit  Foncier ! 
Ah,  our  best  hopes  are  mortal  as  well  as 
ourselves,  but  what  would  Miss  Childers- 
leigh  have  said  if  she  had  been  spared  to  see 
this  day  ?  " 

"  Most  likely  she  would  have  said  with 
me,  that  you  did  an  exceedingly  foolish 
thing  when  you  risked  your  money  in  Credit 
Foncier  shares.  If  you  have  lost  by  it,  I 
am  sorry  for  you.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  you 
have  left  yourself  enough  to  live  on." 

"If  I  have  lost  by  it !  If  I  have  lost 
money  !  Oh,  Mr.  Rivington  !  "  and  Hooker, 
in  a  convulsion  of  sobs  and  pathos  that 
shook  himself  and  his  chair,  communicated 
to  the  lawyer  his  own  private  chapter  of 
City  life. 

Riverton  listened  to  him  with  a  contempt 
and  impatience  that  changed  to  interest,  if 
not  to  sympathy  as  the  story  went  on.  At 
first  he  heard  with  incredulity  of  the 
speaker's  intimate  relations  with  Hem- 
prigge,  but  the  answers  to  questions  judi- 
diciously  interposed  in  the  way  of  cross-ex- 
amination gave  him  every  reason  to  accept 
the  narrative  as  being  true  in  the  main,  as- 
tounding as  it  was. 

He   heard   it  to   the  end,    and  then  re- 1 
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marked,  "A  most  unfortunate  chapter  of 
accidents  indeed,  although  unluckily  not  a 
very  uncommon  one.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Hooker,  it  is  not  the  people  whose 
reckless  dealings  have  wrought  all  this  mis- 
ery who  are  the  most  to  be  pitied.  What, 
in  heaven's  name,  did  a  man  like  you,  who 
had  passed  his  life  cleaning  spoons  and 
forks,  mean  by  dabbling  in  stocks  and 
shares  ?  "  he  demanded  of  a  sudden,  savage- 
ly. "  But  may  I  ask,"  he  went  on,  resum- 
ing his  cold  manner,  "  why  you  should  have 
come  to  me  ?  My  business  does  not  lie  in 
the  insolvent  courts,  and  I  need  hardly 
point  out  to  a  man  of  your  intelligence  that 
that  is  the  obvious  way  out  of  your  embar- 
rassments." 

"Whatever  is  to  be  done,  sir?"  urged 
Hooker  imploringly.  "  Do  have  pity  upon 
me  and  take  me  up  for  the  sake  of  old  times. 
If  you  only  knew  those  scoundrels  in  the 
City,  as  I  do,  you  could  not  have  the  heart 
to  leave  me  among  them.  And  surely  you 
might  manage  to  save  me  a  trifle.  In  a 
great  many  of  the  transactions  I  do  not 
figure  at  all.  It  was  all  —  well,  it  was  all 
Hemprigge,  sir  —  the  best  part  of  my  shares 
are  standing  in  his  name  now." 

Rivington's  face  did  not  soften  in  the 
least,  and  Hooker  could  not  read  a  touch 
of  compassion  in  the  abstracted  features. 
The  lawyer,  although  looking  hard  at  him, 
was  thinking  of  others,  thinking  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  use  the  man  to  help  Childers- 
leigh  and  a  number  of  innocent  shareholders 
out  of  their  troubles  —  to  trace  and  recover 
the  valuable  property  Hemprigge  had  car- 
ried off. 

"  You  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  your  concern  in  the  Credit 
Foncier  of  Turkey  alone  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  a  beggar  of  you.  If  you  had  never 
scorched  a  fi  ger  anywhere  else,  you  would 
only  have  the  choice  between  starvation  and 
service,  and  I  candidly  tell  you,  your  do- 
ings out  of  place  are  scarcely  likely  to  rec- 
ommend you  to  a  new  one."  Could  Hooker 
have  believed  he  should  have  lived  to  hear 
such  language  held  to  him  and  yet  should 
sit  and  listen  to  it  quietly  !  "  You  certain- 
ly have  no  reason  to  thank  your  friend,  Mr. 
Hemprigge,"  Mr.  Rivington  proceeded. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Hemprigge!"  burst 
out  Hooker,  emphasizing  the  "  friend"  and 
the  "  Mr.  "  "  Oh,  Mr.  Rivington,  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  all." 

"  Coir.e,  come,  Mr.  Hooker;  personally 
I  no  more  care  to  hear  what  you  may  have 
done  in  the  past,  than  I  am  interested  to 
know  what  becomes  of  you  in  the  future. 
For  the  sake  of  my  old  friend,  and  your  late 
mistress,  I  am  willing  to  take  you  up,  so  far 
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as  I  can  do  so  honestly ;  but  if  I  do  take 
your  case  in  hand,  it  shall  only  be  on  con- 
dition of  your  being  perfectly  frank  and 
outspoken.  Of  course  I  see  there's  some 
strange  bond  between  you  and  this  Hemp- 
rigge,  something  more  than  that  very  dis- 
tant relationship  you  told  me  of  when, 
much  against  my  inclination,  Miss  Childers- 
leigh  persuaded  me  to  have  him  articled  in 
this  office.  So  make  up  your  mind  at 
once,"  he  added,  pulling  out  his  watch. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  all,  or  leave  the  room 
and  let  me  go  on  with  my  work  ?  " 

"  It  must  come  out  at  last,"  exclaimed 
Hooker  desperately,  "  or  I  shall  burst  with 
it,  and  perhaps  —  who  knows  ?  —  it  may  be 
a  comfort  telling  it.  It  comes  hard,  to  be 
sure,  parting  with  a  secret  you  have  kept 
wellnigh  for  forty  years,  but  where's  the 
use  of  keeping  it  now,  —  where's  the  use 
of  keeping  it  now  ?  It's  little  I  guessed 
what  was  to  make  me  bring  it  out  at  the 
last." 

Mr.  Rivington  sat  looking  curiously  at 
him.  Hooker's  contortions  would  have 
been  ridiculous  had  his  anguish  not  been  so 
evidently  genuine.  You  might  have  set 
him  down  for  a  demoniac  who  was  having 
the  devil  that  possessed  him  torn  out  by 
some  potent  spell. 

When  his  words  did  come  they  came  with 
a  rush.  "  He's  my  boy,  sir,  my  own  boy, 
Mr.  Rivington  ;  him  I  was  so  proud  of.  If 
I  disowned  him  all  the  best  of  my  days  it 
was  only  that  I  might  see  him  a  gentleman 
before  I  died,  and,  curse  him,  this  is  the 
way  he  takes  to  pay  me  back." 

Now  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  im- 
parting his  griefs  to  another,  what  with 
spite  at  the  manner  in  which  the  worthy  son 
had  left  his  parent  in  the  lurch,  what  with 
disappointed  hopes,  wounded  pride,  and 
some  more  real  paternal  feeling,  Hooker 
might  have  gone  on  indefinitely.  But  Riv- 
ington stopped  him  unceremoniously.  "  In 
short,  you  brought  him  up  to  deceive  every 
one  else,  and  he  ended  by  practising  your 
own  lessons  on  you.  Well,  if  I  believe 
this  strange  story  of  yours;  it  is  only  be- 
cause it  seems  the  most  reasonable  way  of 
accounting  for  a  clever  scoundrel  like  him 
making  a  confederate  of  a  man  like  you." 

"  You  may  belaeve  it,  sir,  I  do  assure 
you."  And  Hooker  waiving  the  insult,  and 
anxious  to  secure  himself  a  support  in  his 
trouble,  took  up^his  autobiography  some 
eight-and-thirty  years  before,  and  as  far  as 
Hemprigge  was  concerned  in  it,  brought  it 
down  to  the  present  time.  When  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  chief  butler  with  the 
rich  Mr.  Childersleigh  —  old  Miss  Childers- 
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leigh's  father.  Gifted  with  social  accom- 
plishments of  a  very  high  order,  he  had 
mixed  in  general  society,  so  far  as  his  do- 
mestic engagements  admitted.  His  insinu- 
ating manners  and  easy  conversational 
powers  made  him  a  universal  favourite  with 
the  fair  sex,  and  suggested  naturally  the 
idea  of  improving  his  rising  fortunes  by 
marriage  —  to  cut  his  long  tale  as  short  as 
Mr.  Rivington  unsuccessfully  tried  to  do, 
he  centred  his  prudent  affections  on  Mrs. 
Hemprigge,  a  comely  widow  lady,  tenant 
of  the  "Marquis  of  Anglesea"  public- 
house,  wooed  and  won  her. 

"But  why  not  go  and  live  with  your 
wife ;  why  make  a  mystery  of  your  mar- 
riage ?  "  inquired  Rivington,  very  naturally. 

"Mrs.  Hooker  was  rich,  but  she  liked 
being  mistress  in  her  own  house,  and  I  was 
well  off  where  I  was,  and  thought  I  should 
be  more  my  own  master  in  the  meantime, 
if  I  continued  head-servant  to  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh. It  was  a  good  place,  and  we 
were  both  prudent,  and  agreed  that  things 
had  better  remain  as  they  were  for  the  time, 
and  they  would  not  have  done  that  long 
had  Mr.  Childersleigh  got  wind  of  the 
wedding.  Then  we  had  a  boy,  and  his 
mother  died.  Ah,  she  was  a  prudent 
woman,"  interpolated  the  widower,  grinding 
his  teeth  at  the  reminiscence.  "  The  good- 
will and  the  lease  of  the  premises  were 
to  be  sold,  and  the  price,  with  all  her  prop- 
erty strictly  settled  on  the  child,  and  left 
in  trust  to  a  brother  of  her  own.  That 
was  how  she  treated  me,  sir :  I  who  had 
thrown  over  a  dozen  of  others  for  her; 
and,  of  course,  after  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  for  it  but  to  go  on  keeping  my  secret, 
and  standing  by  the  Childersleighs.  The 
boy  grew  up  so  sharp  that  even  his  uncle 
said  we  had  better  make  him  a  lawyer 
and  a  gentleman.  Said  I,  '  If  we  could 
only  get  him  into  Mr.  Rivington's,  his 
fortune  would  be  made,'  and  I  worked  it 
with  Miss  Childersleigh,  and  got  her  to  in- 
terest herself  in  him." 

"Exactly  so;  and  when  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  part  with  him  ?  "  said  Mr.  Riving- 
ton, shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  He  had  his  own  money,  and  I  had  laid 
by  a  good  bit  as  well.  Oh,  Lord,  Mr. 
Rivington,  only  to  think  of  that,  and  what's 
come  of  it  now  !  Well,  I  had  often  thought 
I  could  do  better  with  my  savings  than 
lending  them  on  houses  and  such  like,  and 
he  was  a  clever  lad,  that  the  gentlemen  had 
come  to  take  notice  of  while  he  was  with 
you.  So  we  set  him  up  in  business.  Of 
course,  after  that  he  cared  less  than  ever 
to  have  it  known  his  father  was   in  ser- 
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"In  short,  you  brought  him  up  a  liar, 
and  made  a  usurer  of  him  at  four-and- 
twenty.  Well,  I  know  the  rest,  and  I 
must  say  I  don't  greatly  wonder  at  it. 
What  have  you  heard  of  him  since  he  left  ? 
Rivington  asked  abruptly. 

"  Since  he  left,  sir  ?  "  stammered  Hooker. 
He  had  heard  then  :  that  was  what  Riving- 
ton wanted  to  find  out. 

"He  would  write  you  naturally,  you 
know.  He  might  prefer  saying  nothing 
about  his  intentions  before  he  had  got 
clear  away,  but  once  gone  he  could  have 
no  reason  for  not  opening  communications  ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  might  be  very  useful 
to  him  in  many  ways.  Now,  Mr.  Hooker,  if 
I  have  taken  you  up,  it  is  out  of  no  par- 
ticular respect  or  regard  for  you  I  need 
hardly  say,  but  I  shall  tell  you  my  opinion 
of  your  case.  It  is  very  possible,  that,  as 
you  say,  the  bulk  of  your  shares  in  those 
broken  companies  may  be  registered  in 
your  son's  name,  but  then  you  are  involved 
over  head  and  ears  with  the  Credit  Foncier. 
When  the  creditors  claim  their  own,  it  will 
go  very  hard  with  you,  my  worthy  friend." 

Hooker  groaned  assent. 

"  It  is  clearly  your  policy,  then,  to  con- 
ciliate the  liquidators  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
if  you  can,  and  I  need  not  say  they  would 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  man  who 
should  be  the  means  of  restoring  them  the 
property  your  son  has  stolen.  Indeed, 
merely  in  your  quality  as  a  shareholder, 
restitution  would  make  no  slight  difference 
to  yourself.  I  don't  do  Mr.  Hemprigge  — 
I  shall  still  call  him  so  —  the  injustice  to 
suppose  you  can  persuade  him  to  give  up 
anything  he  can  put  to  use,  but  they  tell  me 
he  has  carried  off  much  that  is  absolutely 
worthless  to  him,  although  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  the  Company." 

Hooker  shook  his  head  despondingly. 
"  You  don't  know  him  as  1  do,  Mr.  Riving- 
ton. He  liked  money  well,  it  is  true,  but 
in  my  soul  I  believe  he  hated  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh  more.  He's  sometimes  nearly  broken 
my  heart  with  his  foolishness  that  way,  sir, 
and  it  was  to  spite  Mr.  Childersleigh,  and 
nothing  else,  he's  carried  them  away,  you 
may  depend  upon  it." 

"Business  jealousies  doubtless,  and  very 
natural  feelings  too  —  in  him,"  remarked 
Rivington,  not  specially  curious  as  to  the 
hidden  springs  of  Hemprigge's  heart,  so 
long  as  he  knew  its  general  course  of  feel- 
ing. "Well,  but  you  can  write  him  that 
Mr.  Childersleigh  is  dying,  can't  you  ?  He 
has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  I  hear,  and 
I'm  afraid  it's  only  too  near  the  truth  to  be 
much  of  a  falsehood.  If  it  were,  the  telling  it 
need  not  sit  very  heavy  on  your  conscience. 
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I  don't  ask  where  your  son  is ;  he  fancies 
himself  pretty  safe,  I  don't  doubt,  or  he 
would  not  have  compromised  himself  by 
writing.  But  what  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend you  is  the  communicating  with  him 
before  you  see  me  again.  Believe  me,"  he 
added  significantly,  "  that  in  the  circum- 
stances it  will  be  much  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  for  yourself;  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  that  argument.  Good- 
morning.     You  may  go." 

Not  another  word  could  Mr.  Hooker  ob- 
tain from  his  old  acquaintance  and  new  man 
of  business,  so  he  withdrew  himself  to  med- 
itate on  the  counsels  he  had  received,  to 
moralize  upon  filial  ingratitude,  and  to 
speculate  on  the  precarious  chance  of  recall- 
ing his  prodigal  son  to  a  sense  of  filial  duty, 
and  persuading  him  to  give  up  his  vengeance 
for  any  one's  advantage  but  his  own. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
CUKE   OR   KILL. 

Few  men  could  boast  of  more  "  friends" 
than  Childersleigh,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  be  candidly  and  universally 
canvassed  and  criticized  in  the  hour  of  his 
calamity.  He  had  been  a  man  of  the  clubs 
as  well  as  the  city,  and  his  name  was  as 
familiar  in  western  as  in.  eastern  circles. 
An  extraordinary  number  of  his  Wes£  End 
acquaintances  had  followed  him  into  the 
Credit  Foncier ;  so  he  was  brpught  up 
nearly  as  often  for  discussion  at  Lights'  and 
Doodles',  as  at  the  Tresham.  The  several 
Boresbys  of  these  establishments  had  made 
it  their  special  business  to  clear  up  matters 
to  the  bottom,  and  as  no  men  could  see 
deeper  into  mud,  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  communicate  a  variety  of  marvellous 
facts,  which,  if  occasionally  inharmonious 
or  even  contradictory,  at  least  left  little  to 
be  desired  in  point  of  detail.  The  current 
of  feeling  set  so  strongly  against  the  fallen 
lords  of  limited  liability,  that  there  was 
slight  chance  of  stemming  it ;  woe  to  the 
man  who  by  fault  or  misfortune  was  swept 
from  his  perch ;  he  had  small  hope  indeed 
of  recovering  his  footing.  Childersleigh 
doing  nothing  to  help  himself  had  been 
caught  in  the  wildest  of  the  rush,  and  those 
of  his  intimates  and  near  relations  who  came 
to  his  help,  were  labouring  with  heavy 
hearts  at.  dragging  him  back  from  the  gen- 
eral ostracism  he  was  being  hurried  to. 

No  one  busied  himself  more  untiringly  at 
the  kindly  work  than  Barrington,  and  it 
had  not  wanted  Rushbrook's  intercession  to 
induce  Lord  Hestercombe  to  lend  his  coun- 
tenance to  his  unfortunate  nephew.  As 
may  be  imagined,  his  lordship,  silenced  so 
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long  by  Hugh's  brilliant  success,  now  de- 
nounced his  idea  of  mixing  himself  up  in 
business  matters  in  more  unmeasured  terms 
than  before,  and  expressed  his  heartfelt  in- 
dignation at  the  heir  of  his  house  and  hon- 
ours being  compromised  in  those  unholy 
schemes.  But  Rushbrook  submitted  that 
he  might  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  him- 
self at  years  of  discretion,  and  did  his  cousin 
ample  justice,  and  Lord  Hestercombe  was 
too  honest  not  to  be  discriminating  in  his 
anger,  and  too  worldly  wise  not  to  confine 
his  strong  opinions  to  his  own  family  circle. 
While  blaming  Hugh  for  the  first  ill-consid- 
ered steps,  he  scouted  contemptuously  all 
imputations  on  his  subsequent  conduct,  and 
imperiously  declared  everywhere  he  would 
answer  for  his  honour  as  his  own.  He  was 
a  valuable  ally,  but  with  all  the  weight  he 
naturally  attached  to  the  utterance  of  his 
own  sentiments,  he  felt  that  scandal  was 
silenced  only  in  his  presence ;  he  lived  and 
moved  about  in  a  morbid  suspicion  that  its 
thousand  tongues  were  whispering  every- 
where around  him.  He  felt  it  humiliation 
to  have  to  descend  to  the  role  of  advocate 
in  such  a  cause ;  the  calumnies  he  refuted, 
baseless  as  they  were,  implied  dishonour  to 
himself  as  to  his  client. 

"I  can  see  np  end  to  all  this,"  he  re- 
marked one  day  gloomily  to  his  son.  "I 
shall  discharge  my  duty  while  I  can ;  and 
very  hard  it  is  that  you  two  headstrong 
young  men  should  have  forced  such  a  duty 
upon  me.  I  have  not  even  the  comfort  of 
thinking  I  do  Hugh  any  good ;  every  day, 
in  fact,  I  am  more  convinced  that  no  one 
can  help  him  but  himself;  and  if  he  cannot 
show  himself  soon,  I  greatly  fear  it  will  be 
too  late  even  for  that." 

"  Your  support  is  invaluable  to  him,"  re- 
turned Rushbrook.  "But  I  quite  agree 
with  you,  he  is  the  best  man  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  and  his  very  showing  himself 
would  do  more  good  than  anything  any  of 
us  can  say  for  him.  Besides,"  he  added 
gravely,  "  I  own  his  state  alarms  me,  and 
I  hear  that  the  doctors  talk  of  him  much  less 
hopefully  than  they  did.  Knowing  his  old 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  I  firmly  believe 
a  fresh  shock  that  would  interest  him,  how- 
ever painfully,  might  be  the  best  medicine 
they  could  use.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure, 
if  his  honour  should  suffer  through  our  con- 
sideration for  his  life,  so  far  from  thanking 
us,  he  would  never  forgive  us." 

"I  believe  he  would  not,  and  he  would 
be  right  too,"  said  his  lordship  approvingly, 
"Violent  diseases  require  violent  treat- 
ment ;  and  in  the  circumstances,  and  as  his 
nearest  kin,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the 
responsibility  on  ourselves." 
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"  Perhaps  I  had  better  run  down  to  Kill- 
oden,  and  break  this  to  him." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  seethe  slightest  neces- 
sity for  your  doing  so.  I  think  you  may 
very  well  leave  it  to  the  ladies  and  the  med- 
ical men  between  them.  By  the  way,  who 
is  your  correspondent  there, —  Sir  Basil  ?  " 

"lam  sorry  to  say  Sir  Basil  is  nearly 
as  incapable  of  writing  a  letter  as  Hugh. 
Miss  Childersleigh  acts  generally  as  his 
amanuensis." 

"  An  invaluable  one,  I  am  sure  she  must- 
be,"  observed  his  lordship  drily.     "  At  least 
she  seems  to  keep  you  most  regularly  in- 
formed of  everything  thai  goes  on." 

"  I  exacted  a  promise  that  she  should 
write  daily,  before  I  would  consent  to  leave, 
although  in  the  circumstances  I  am  quite 
sure  she  would  have  felt  it  her  duty  to  do 
so  in  any  case,"  replied  Lord  Rushbrook, 
in  a  tone  which  his  father  knew  well  was  a 
favourite  with  him  when  he  disliked  a  sub- 
ject, or  wished  to  discourage  it.  It  gave 
strength  to  suspicions  that  had  been  float- 
ing about  of  late  in  the  Hestercombe  house- 
hold, and  left  the  Earl  with  food  for  very 
mingled  meditation.  On  the  one  hand,  his 
son's  steadfast  reluctance  to  matrimony  had 
been  a  long-standing  sorrow  to  him  ;  on  the 
other,  he  was  far  from  being  prepared  to 
welcome  with  unmixed  satisfaction  Sir  Basil 
Childersleigh's  daughter  as  his  daughter- 
in-law.  But  he  understood  his  son  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that  he  would  make  any 
question  of  the  sort  a  strictly  personal  one  ; 
and  more  likely  than  not,  resent  paternal 
interference  by  flying  full  in  the  face  of  it. 
So,  whether  the  Earl's  reflections  were 
pleasant  or  the  reverse,  at  least  he  was 
spared  the  anxiety  of  nicely  weighing  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  with  any  idea 
of  deciding  on  a  course  of  action. 

Meanwhile  Hugh  had  been  slowly  regain- 
ing his  bodily  strength.  Although  able  to 
leave  his  room,  he  seldom  availed  himself  of 
the  privilege,  but  rather  clung  to  it  as  a  sanct- 
uary where  he  could  indulge  undisturbed  in 
the  luxury  of  brooding  thought.  His  mind 
seemed  oppressed  rather  than  actually 
crushed,  loaded  with  a  single  absorbing  idea 
that  left  room  for  no  others  to  circulate. 
The  shock  that  had  shaken  his  nervous  sys- 
tem had  stamped  his  kinsman's  dying  look 
upon  his  brain,  and,  waking  or  sleeping,  it 
was  ever  present  to  him.  Although  never 
starting  any  subject  of  conversation,  he 
answered  any  remarks  perfectly  rationally 
and  collectedly,  but  frequently  they  had  tc 
be  repeated  twice ;  and  when  he  did  speak, 
it  was  with  an  obvious  effort,  and  it  was  an 
evident  relief  to  relapse  again  into  abstrac- 
tion.     The    sight    of   Lucy    appeared  to 
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awaken  in  their  vividness  the  horrors  that 
haunted  him.  There  was  a  sense  of  in- 
creased suffering  in  the  very  tenderness 
with  which  he  regarded  her  that  pained  her 
inexpressibly,  especially  when  he  would 
turn  away,  after  a  time,  as  if  recollection 
became  insupportable.  Occasionally  he 
would  take  up  a  book,  and  let  his  eyes  run 
vacantly  down  the  pages ;  but  they  kept 
newspapers  carefully  out  of  his  sight,  and 
he  never  asked  either  for  them  or  for  his 
letters.  In  short,  he  existed  spectre-haunt- 
ed, in  an  unnatural  world  of  his  own ;  and 
the  doctors  were  at  their  wits'  end  as  to  the 
means  of  bringing  him  back  to  his  every- 
day life. 

Rushbrook's  letter  reached  Killoden  to 
confirm  them  in  the  decision  they  had  been 
hesitating  over. 

"  I  am  far  frem  saying  we  do  not  incur  a 
certain  risk,"  said  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  Brains  and  Nerves  in  their  Relations 
to  the  Body,  to  Miss  Childersleigh,  "but 
we  have  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  my 
hopes  greatly  predominate  over  my  fears. 
Fortunately  Providence  has  bestowed  on 
the  patient  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  had 
not  the  moral  shock  of  the  accident  for 
some  reason  I  cannot  pretend  to  fathom, 
been  so  tremendous,  he  must  have  thrown 
off  its  worse  effects  long  before,  now.  Un- 
luckily the  prolonged  immersion  in  his 
fevered  state,  the  exhaustion,  the  excite- 
ment, one  thing  or  another,  leading  on  to 
pleurisy  and  brain-fever  of  most  aggravated 
type,  the  whole  actmg  on  a  system  in  a  state 
of  utter  collapse,  have  given  the  graver  dis- 
eases all  their  own  way  for  the  time.  Now 
the  vital  energies  are  recruiting  themselves, 
and  he  visibly  gains  power  every  day ;  the 
mind  is  perfectly  sound,  although  the  per- 
sistency with  which  it  directs  itself  to  one 
particular  point  amounts  to  monomania. 
Yet,  as  I  trust,  that  very  persistency  will 
temper  the  stimulant  we  intend  to  apply, 
and  deaden  the  force  of  the  blow  we  pro- 
pose to  deal.  It  is  altogether  a  most  singu- 
lar case,  Miss  Childersleigh,  and  the  experi- 
ment will  be  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one." 

Maude  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  share 
the  physician's  professional  enthusiasm, 
and  she  was  troubling  herself,  moreover, 
as  to  how  the  experiment  had  best  be  made. 
Their  common  sorrows  had  drawn  her  and 
Lucy  more  closely  together  than  ever.  She 
knew  or  guessed  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
Lucy  had  to  tell,  and  in  her  secret  heart 
wished  Lucy  could  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  charge  herself  with  the  task.  But 
Lucy's  lover  had  never  spoken,  and  the  bar- 
rier circumstances  had  raised  between  them 
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she  dared  not  approach,  especially  when 
there  was  ground  so  delicate  to  be  trodden 
beyond. 

"  Lord  Rushbrook's  last  letter  contains 
very  much  what  we  want  him  to  know,  Miss 
Childersleigh,  does  it  not  ?  "  proceeded  the 
medical  man;  "perhaps  you  could  hardly 
do  better  than  read  it  to  him." 

Maude  looked  doubtful  and  blushed 
slightly.  "  There  are  parts  of  it,  allusions 
to  Mr.  Childersleigh's  state  of  mind,"  she 
explained  hastily,  "  that  put  it  quite  out  of 
the  question,  I  am  afraid." 

"Ah,  very  likely,"  returned  the  other. 
"Although,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that 
would  greatly  signify.  But  at  least  you 
can  make  the  letter  the  excuse  for  broach- 
ing the  subject.  •  It  may  be  safer,  perhaps, 
to  feel  your  way  at  first,  but  I  believe  it 
will  take  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth,  to  in- 
terest, not  to  say  shock  him." 

The  doctor  was  right ;  and  Hugh  heard, 
with  perfect  unconcern,  that  Rushbrook 
had  sent  them  unpleasant  news  about  the 
Credit  Foncier.  He  did  not  even  trouble 
himself  to  inquire  their  purport. 

"I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge  has  disappeared,"  said  Maude. 

"  Ah  !  Hemprigge's  gone,  is  he?" 

"  And  carried  away  a  great  deal  of  mon- 
ey and  valuable  property  belonging  to  the 
Company." 

"  Money  and  property  !  " 

"  And  ruined  the  Credit  Foncier." 

"Ruined  the  Credit  Foncier!"  echoed 
Hugh,  with  a  faint  flicker  of  interest  at  last. 
"  Well,  there  are  worse  things  than  ruin," 
he  resumed,  after  a  pause,  and  relapsed 
dreamily  into  his  old  listless  attitude. 

Maude  waited  anxiously.  He  seemed 
already  to  have  utterly  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject. She  breathed  fast,  mustered  up  all 
her  resolution,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  The  touch  arrested  his  attention, 
and  he  looked  at  her  almost  inquisitively. 

"  Hugh,  you  must  listen  to  me  for  the 
sake  of  him  we  both  lament,  for  the  sake 
of  my  dead  brother." 

He  gave  a  shudder,  and  half-turned 
away ;  but  there  was  a  gleam  of  his  old 
energy  as  if  he  made  an  effort  to  struggle 
with  himself,  when  he  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  said,  "Go  on,  Maude,  I 
hear  you." 

"  Your  friends  were  urgent  for  you  to  be 
in  London,  Hugh,  to  meet  the  accusations 
of  your  enemies.  People  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  your  illness  to  say  all  sorts  of 
cruel  and  false  things.  I  know,"  she  went 
on,  looking  steadily  into  his  eyes, — "I 
know  you  have  something  very  different  on 
your   mind,   but  they  are  attacking  your 
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honour,  and  your  duty  calls  you  to  defend 
it  —  duty  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  liv- 
ing. You  have  to  clear  your  name  and 
poor  George's  name.  You  must  rouse 
yourself,  Hugh,  and  go  at  once ;  it  is  his 
sister  who  tells  you  so." 

Hugh  looked  at  her  as  one  struggling 
hard  with  himself;  as  if  he  were  too  much 
busied  in  recalling  reluctant  thoughts,  to 
have  more  than  a  half-sense  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  that  were  working  in  him. 
Intelligence  and  interest  were  lightening  up 
in  his  eyes  like  the  sun  thinning  a  morning 
mist.  He  rose  at  last,  and  took  her  hand 
in  his,  as  he  said,  calmly,  "I  feel  I  ought 
to  thank  you,  Maude,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall.     Are  there  no  letters  for  me  ?  " 

"Many  of  them;  but  all  this  happened 
since  they  were  written." 

"  May  I  ask  you'  to  have  them  sent  to  my 
room,  and  the  latest  newspapers.  I  dare- 
say I  may  stay  there  for  the  evening ;  I 
have  my  ideas  to  collect,  and  so  very  much 
to  think  of." 

"  But  you  must  be  careful,  Hugh ;  you 
must  not  over-exert  yourself,"  she  said 
anxiously. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  over-in- 
teresting myself  in  these  matters  now. 
But,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  duty,  and  they  must 
be  looked  into.  If  your  father  should  ask 
forme,  tell  him  what  occupies  me,  and  — 
give  my  love  to  Lucy,"  he  added,  stopping 
to  leave  that  message  as  he  reached  the 
door. 

The  doctor  heard  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment with  satisfaction,  although  it  was  not 
altogether  unmixed  with  anxiety. 

"  One  can  scarcely  tell  how  his  brain  may 
have  stood  all  it  has  gone  through,  or  how 
he  may  take  all  this  new  trouble  and  worry 
when  he  is  left  alone  with  them."  And  next 
morning  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh  had  risen  and  intended  breakfasting 
downstairs,  he  warned  the  ladies  to  be  a 
little  late  of  appearing,  and  hurried  below 
to  receive  him  in  the  breakfast-room. 
When  Hugh  entered  it,  there  was  a  heavy 
cloud  on  his  brow  indeed,  but  his  eye  was 
as  clear  and  his  step  as  firm  as  they  had 
ever  been.  After  answering  a  matter-of- 
course  inquiry  about  his  health,  and  cor- 
dially thanking  the  doctor  for  his  attentions, 
he  turned  eagerly  to  examine  the  morning 
papers  that  were  lying  on  the  table.  The 
doctor,  expecting  every  moment  the  advent 
of  the  breakfast  or  the  ladies,  pressed  with 
somewhat  awkward  abruptness  a  question 
or  two  on  his  late  patient,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  form  a  diagnosis  of  his  present  condition. 
Hugh  answered  the  first  quietly,  the  second 
with  some  impatience,   and    at  the  third 
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rested  the  hand  that  held  the  paper  on  the 
table  and  looked  the  doctor  hard  in  the 
face. 

'•  Yes,  I  understand,"  he  said.  "  If  you 
will  not  ask  me  frankly  what  you  desire  to 
know,  I  may  as  well  help  you  to  the  point, 
and  answer  your  question  by  anticipation. 
I  can  assure  you  that,  thanks  to  your  skill 
and  care,  I  am  perfectly  convalescent,  and 
to  restore  brain  and  body  to  their  normal 
condition,  they  only  want  the  exercise  they 
are  likely  to  have  forthwith.  Good-morn- 
ing, Miss  Winter,"  he  went  on,  as  that 
young  lady  entered  the  room,  and  the  lin- 
gering touch  before  he  released  her  fingers 
gave  a  meaning  to  the  simple  words  and 
would  have  told  her,  without  looking  in  his 
face,  that  in  the  night  he  had  found  his  way 
round  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  had  floated 
between  them  yesterday.  Her  face  glowed 
all  over  with  a  sudden  flush  of  happiness, 
to  be  followed  quickly  by  a  twinge  of  recol- 
lection and  remorse,  as  shading  her  eyes 
from  the  sun  she  hastily  turned  away  to  pull 
down  the  blind. 

"  One  thing  is  clear,  from  what  you  tell 
me,  of  your  father's  state,"  said  Hugh  to 
Maude ;  he  was  talking  with  the  two  girls 
after  breakfast.  "  One  thing  is  clear.  He 
must  be  removed  from  Killoden  at  once. 
Say  what  you  please ;  tell  him  that  I  want 
travelling-companions.  I  had  intended 
leaving  you  to-day,  but  I  can  put  off  my 
journey,  and  we  can  all  start  to-morrow." 

"You  ought  to  travel  by  easy  stages, 
and  I  amisure  you  are  anxious  to  be  gone." 
"  Twenty-four  hours  less  or  more  is  of 
little  consequence,  and  even  if  I  suffered 
something  by  the  delay,  I  owe  Sir  Basil 
more  than  that."  He  smiled  mournfully,  and 
took  a  stride  across  the  room.  "  As  for  me 
I  am  stronger  than  ever.  Once  fairly  on 
your  way  I  shall  leave  you  with  an  easy 
mind  and  continue  mine  with  Sams.  But 
my  own  feelings  tell  me  too  well  that  this  is 
no  place  for  Sir  Basil,  and  if  you  lose  this 
opportunity  you  may  find  it  hard  to  move 
him  afterwards." 

Maude  left  the  room  to  see  her  father, 
and  Hugh  and  Lucy  were  alone.  He  looked 
round  at  her  to  catch  her  eyes  stealing  a 
glance  at  his  through  their  long  lashes. 
He  crossed  over  and  sat  down  beside  her 
on  the  sofa. 

"The  last  time  we  sat  together,  if  our 
lips  were  silent,  our  eyes  were  eloquent, 
and  when  we  stepped  into  that  unhappy 
boat,  on  my  honour  and  conscience,  Lucy, 
I  felt  our  hearts  plighted  for  life." 
Lucy  trembled,  but  said  nothing. 
"  Had  it  not  been  so,  this  would  be  no 
time  to  speak  of  love,  but  we  are  betrothed ; 
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and  to  put  our  common  thought  in  words  is 
only  an  act  of  duty  and  justice.  In  those 
last  moments,"  he  went  on,  "before  the 
boat  went  down  and  left  us  battling  with 
death,  I  saw  much  that,  in  my  selfish 
thoughtlessness,  I  had  never  guessed,  and, 
as  I  hope  for  salvation,  I  hold  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life  for  us  but  little  compared  to  what 
in  bis  unpretending  self-forgetfulness,  he 
must  have  done  and  suffered  before.  If  he 
had  lived  I  know  not  when  I  could  have 
claimed  your  promise  to  be  my  wife ;  that 
the  time  would  have  come  I  do  not  doubt, 
for  assuredly  he  would  have  conquered  in  a 
struggle  of  generosity.  But  more  than  any- 
thing else  I  thought  of  this  last  night,  and 
knowing  him,  as  I  have  come  to  know  him, 
and  while  we  are  'both  looking  over  the 
waters  where  he  lies,  I  still  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife.  I  do  not  talk  of  marriage  now  or 
soon ;  it  is  no  time  for  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage ;  but  Sir  Basil's  health  is 
breaking,  and  it  is  right  that  the  man  who 
is  your  future  husband  by  a  pledge  as  sol- 
emn as  any  ever  spoken  by.words,  should 
assure  his  wife  that  her  home  is  waiting 
her." 

"You  are  always  generous,  forgetting 
yourself  for  me  at  a  time  like  this,"  mur- 
mured Lucy. 

"  I  could  laugh,  if  I  were  in  a  humour  for 
laughing.  No,  by  heaven,  dearest,  I  am 
not  so  unselfish.  Through  illness  and 
trouble,  through  an  actual  agony  at  the  loss 
of  poor  George  that  nearly  shook  my  rea- 
son, I  have  felt  you  growing  into  my  nature, 
and  blotting  everything  else  out  of  my  fu- 
ture, as  for  long  you  have  blended  yourself 
with  my  life,  and  influenced  my  thoughts 
and  all  my  actions.  I  long  to  assure  my- 
self beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the 
prize  I  count  on,  to  have  you  to  brace  me 
for  the  wearing  battle  I  must  fight  out  for 
the  sake  of  my  honour  over  trifles  that  have 
lost  their  value  to  me." 

"  And  you  have  come  to  dream  I  can  do 
all  this  for  you  ?  "  said  Lucy,  looking  up  at 
him,  and  smiling  and  stealing  her  hand  into 
his.  The  two  were  so  lost  to  the  world 
around  them  that  Maude,  opening  the  win- 
dow from  the  verandah,  stepped  into  the 
room  unseen  and  unheard.  At  her  too 
precipitate  attempt  to  retreat  unnoticed  as 
she  had  come,  Lucy  raised  her  head,  gave 
a  little  startled  cry,  and  then  called  her 
back.  "  Oh,  don't  go;  Mr.  Childersleigh, 
you  must  tell  her  all.  What  can  you  think, 
Maude,  at  such  a  time  ?  " 

"  That  one  needs  love  most  in  the  midst 
of  sorrow ;  and  no  one  knows  better  than  I 
how  deep  your  grief  has  been.  I  made  her 
mine,  you  know,  Hugh ;  and  now  I  give  her 


you.  I  think  you  are  beginning  to  be  wor- 
thy of  her,  and  there  is  no  living  man  I 
would  be  less  jealous  of." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
SALVORS  AND  WRECKERS. 

Hugh  had  forced  himself  to  London,  to 
enter  on  a  new  phase  of  existence  and  gar- 
ner novel  and  painful  experiences.  He 
shrank  back  from  the  world ;  and  yet,  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  must  plunge  again  into 
its  very  vortex.  He  had  been  inclined  to 
turn  from  money-making  and  its  drudgery 
in  the  very  flood  of  his  prosperity,  and  now 
he  had  to  set  himself  to  the  cheerless  work 
of  dredging  up  his  good  name  from  among 
its  dregs.  He  had  been  courted  as  a  man 
of  pleasure  and  a  man  of  business,  and  now 
he  had  to  leave  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine 
for  the  shadow.  He  would  have  welcomed 
the  latter  change  as  a  relief  could  he  have 
hoped  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  he  had  been 
a  more  than  nine-days'  subject  of  the  town 
gossip,  and  yet  his  affair  still  held  its  own 
among  more  recent  scandals.  Men  who, 
when  he  met  them  last,  had  distinguished 
him  at  the  length  of  a  street,  who  had  been 
set  up  for  the  afternoon  by  a  shake  of  his 
hand,  and  descended  to  positive  meanness 
for  his  arm,  bustled  by  with  a  bow  distant 
or  familiar,  and  turned  to  whisper  of  him 
when  they  had  passed,  according  to  their 
several  casts  of  mind  and  standards  of 
morals. 

"  Childersleigh,  you  know,"  with  a  half- 
admiring  chuckle.  "Monstrous  clever 
fellow  he  is ;  let  in  those  City  men  so  tre- 
mendously in  that  Turkish  Company  —  ay, 
and  a  good  number  of  the  knowing  ones  at 
the  west  as  well.  He's  not  particular, 
Childersleigh  is  not ;  and  they  say  he  has 
landed  a  good  half-million." 

Or,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,. 
"  The  notorious  Mr.  Childersleigh.  Black 
business,  I  fear,  although  nobody  quite 
knows  the  demerits  of  it.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  his  great  Company  is  ruined,  and 
he  is  rich." 

No  one  precisely  cut  him.  He  had  po- 
sition, connection,  a  ready  tongue,  and  the 
grand  manner  which  goes  further,  perhaps, 
in  imposing  on  society  than  anything  else, 
and  he  remained  formidable,  even  in  his 
fall.  The  holy  Vehme  of  society  might  con- 
demn him,  but  sentence  remained  in  sus- 
pense and  no  individual  cared  to  charge 
himself  with  its  execution  on  the  dangerous 
child  of  the  ban. 

His  reception  was  not  uncordial  at  the 
establishment  inLothbury.  There,  indeed, 
his  autocracy  was  at  an  end.  and  his  throne 
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filled  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Auditt,  head 
partner  of  the  great  firm  of  Auditt,  Auditt 
and  Co.  —  at  least,  in  the  moments  that 
inunificently-fee'd  gentleman  could  spare 
to  the  Credit  Foncier  from  the  multiplicity 
of  his  other  engagements.  If  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh  had  been  twice  the  scoundrel  the 
more  rabid  shareholders  asserted  him  to 
be,  Mr.  Auditt  would  still  have  hailed  an 
assistance  that  promised  to  lighten  so  mate- 
rially his  own  labours  and  responsibilities. 
Childersleigh's  ability,  at  least,  was  beyond 
all  impeachment ;  his  gift  of  grappling  with 
complications,  of  seizing  and  knotting  up 
threads  impalpable  to  dimmer  eyes  and  less 
sensitive  fingers,  amounted  to  genius. 
Above  all,  he  was  the  very  man  to  fathom 
Hemprigge  and  the  mystery  of  his  dealing ; 
and  Hemprigge  and  his  defalcations  were 
the  fatally  disturbing  element  in  the  reports 
the  liquidator  and  his  coadjutors  were  to 
submit  to  the  shareholders.  So,  although 
Hugh's  management  and  consequent  lia- 
bility were  at  that  moment  referred  for  the 
opinion  of  counsel  by  his  late  constituents, 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of  his 
more  inveterate  critics,  no  overt  steps  were 
taken  to  exclude  him  from  the  premises 
he  had  ruled  till  lately  with  nearly  absolute 
sway. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  impressions 
or  suspicions  with  which  Mr.  Auditt  met 
Mr.  Childersleigh,  the  liquidator's  experi- 
ence soon  told  him  the  Governor  was  per- 
fectly single-minded  in  his  anxiety  for 
searching  investigation  ;  and  that  the  conse- 
quent presumption  was  he  must  be  spotless 
in  conscience.  Clever  as  the  Governor 
might  be,  had  there  been  anything  he 
wished  kept  dark,  his  entire  absence  of  re- 
serve would  be  too  perilous  a  game  to 
hazard  with  so  practised  a  commercial  de- 
tective as  Auditt.  So,  even  while  they 
loaded  him  with  abuse,  the  ruined  share- 
holders found  their  account  in  the  talents 
of  their  late  chief.  Where  his  fellow-di- 
rectors were  relatively,  and  the  liquidator 
profoundly,  ignorant,  Childersleigh  was 
thoroughly  at  home.  When  he  applied  his 
shoulder,  wheels  that  had  appeared  hope- 
lessly locked  set  themselves  in  motion,  and 
the  pace  gradually  became  frightful  to  a 
man  accustomed  as  Auditt  was,  to  see  com- 
panies roll  ponderously  through  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  with  the  maximum  of  friction 
interest  and  ignorance  could  bring  to  bear. 
The  respectable  accountant  found,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  his  own  action 
was  likely  to  be  most  unprofitably  and  un- 
professionally  accelerated ;  and  the  feeling 
of  joy  with  which  he  had  accepted  Hugh's 
help  soon  toned  itself  down  to  melancholy. 
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But  he  was  conscious  his  regrets  came  too 
late,  and  resigned  himself  like  a  sensible 
man.  Hugh  was  still  a  considerable  share- 
holder, and  the  ex-Governor  to  boot;  it 
was  by  the  liquidator's  consent  he  had  been 
suffered  to  get  a  finger  in  the  pie  ;  now  that 
he  had  thrust  in  his  whole  hand,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  withdraw  it  without  a  scene  and 
a  scandal.  Besides,  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  as  bad  fish  left  in  the  sea  as  had 
come  out  of  it  yet ;  the  City,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  its 
troubles,  and  already  Auditt's  firm  had 
twice  as  much  business  in  hand  or  in  pros- 
pect as  it  could  even  undertake  to  perform. 
It  was  with  intense  and  renewed  effort, 
that  each  time  he  returned  to  the  task, 
Hugh  succeeded  in  directing  his  mind  to 
business  matters.  Gradually,  however,  they 
began  to  gain  upon  his  thoughts,  and  to 
hold  a  place  there.  There  was  a  certain 
mournful  fascination  in  treading  among 
the  wrecks  of  all  those  promising  schemes 
he  had  elaborated  with  a  care  so  thought- 
ful ;  and  although  he  had  lost  much  of  his 
interest  in  them  while  they  seemed  to  stand 
strong  and  firm,  he  found  it  come  back  now 
that  they  lay  in  hopeless  ruin.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  a  father  who  finds  painful  pleas- 
ure in  giving  a  decent  burial  to  the  chil- 
dren he  had  once  loved  dearly  and  been 
since  estranged  from.  Yet  it  was  cheerless 
work  all  the  while,  and  with  his  sad  re- 
flections mingled  no  little  self-reproach.  It 
was  so  clear  the  flourishing  business  he  had 
created  might  have  gone  on  flourishing : 
that  nothing  had  been  wanting  to  it  but  hon- 
est management,  and  that  its  downfall 
would  only  have  been  possible  to  a  man  so 
trusted  as  Hemprigge  in  times  of  feverish 
distrust.  So  far,  the  shareholders  had 
reason  with  them.  It  was  his  absence  that 
had  ruined  them,  and  he  found  little  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  it  had  brought  more 
misery  to  himself  than  to  any  of  the  rest. 
As  he  had  virtually  superseded  and  ignored 
the  Board  they  had  chosen,  it  was  his  plain 
duty  in  times  so  ominous  to  have  continued 
at  his  post  in  person,  when  his  subordinate 
was  a  man  he  distrusted  so  absolutely  as 
Hemprigge.  The  more  this  conviction 
grew  on  him,  the  more  his  naturally  high 
spirit  humbled  itself,  and  he  could  labour  at 
his  dispiriting  task  with  a  patient  resolution 
that,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  sense  of  out- 
rage and  blood  flushing  and  boiling  with 
indignation,  would  have  made  impossible 
to  him.  He  supported  the  reproaches  of 
irritated  shareholders  with  a  composed  dig- 
nity that  disarmed  them  for  the  time  and 
softened  them  for  the  future.  If  the  glow 
of  resentment  rose  to  his  cheek  when  the 
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language  that  had  been  held  of  him  came 
back  to  his  mind,  yet  in  his  severe  self- 
condemnation  he  felt  he  could  almost  for- 
give the  speakers  and  writers.  All  the 
time  he  was  borne  up  by  the  confidence 
with  which  he  counted  on  seeing  his  repu- 
tation cleared  from  every  shade  of  blame ; 
his  mind  was  shaping  the  course  he  had  to 
follow  in  the  last  resort ;  and,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  peaceful  retirement  after  his 
troubles,  he  swore  to  himself  that  his  fame 
should  be  publicly  washed  as  spotless  as 
Lucy  Winter's  before  he  claimed  her  as  his 
bride. 

His  indignant  and  explicit  denial  of  the 
authorship  of  the  memorandum  found  among 
Hemprigge's  papers  had  acquitted  him  to 
the  intelligence  of  all  candid  men.  It 
ought,  consequently,  to  have  relieved  him 
from  the  imputation  of  having  instigated 
the  more  mischievous  transactions  of  the 
Company,  were  it  not  so  much  more  easy 
to  refute  a  charge  than  to  obliterate  its  con- 
sequences. But,  meantime,  Mr.  Hooker, 
while  labouring  in  his  own  interests,  had 
been  doing  him,  as  well  as  the  Company, 
excellent  service.  That  worthy  gentleman, 
indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Rivington,  had  in  his  pocket  a 
touching  letter  from  his  self-banished  son. 
In  it,  Hemprigge  —  we  must  still  call  him 
so  —  urged  that  it  was  necessity,  and  a 
golden  opportunity  before  a  heavy  pay-day, 
which  had  impelled  him  to  a  flight  so  sud- 
den, that  he  could  not  gratify  his  affections 
by  taking  tender  leave  of  his  honoured  pa- 
rent. He  had  feared  their  mutual  feelings 
might  have  been  too  much  for  them,  pos- 
sibly even  hurried  them  into  deplorable  and 
irreparable  excesses ;  and  when  he  took 
reluctantly,  that  luxury  of  precautions 
towards  placing  himself  and  his  abstracted 
treasures  beyond  the  chance  of  successful 
pursuit,  he  felt  he  only  acted  upon  those 
safe  principles  which  Hooker  had  carefully 
instilled  into  him  through  life.  Then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  correspondent's 
sound  sense  and  worldly  wisdom,  he  sug- 
gested, in  short,  that  bygones  should  be 
bygones,  reminding  his  father  that  he  had 
secured  the  means  of  rewarding  any  ser- 
vices that  might  be  rendered  him.  He 
wound  up  by  noting  certain  points  in  which 
he  felt  accurate  information  to  be  very  de- 
sirable, and,  in  a  postscript,  inquired 
anxiously  after  Childersleigh,  remarking, 
regretfully,  that  had  his  death  occurred  a 
little  sooner,  it  would  have  saved  the  Com- 
pany a  great  deal  of  loss,  and  the  writer  the 
trouble  of  encumbering  himself  with  a  great 
many  documents  intrinsically  valueless. 

Upon   that    hint  and    Mr.   Rivington's, 
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after  mature  reflection,  and  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  Mr.  Hooker  wrote.  He 
rested  lightly  and  tenderly  on  the  culprit's 
misdeeds,  although  he  shed  some  natural 
tears  over  the  fall  of  that  son  of  the  morn- 
ing, to  whose  sparkling  apotheosis  he  had 
looked  for  the  lightening  of  his  declining 
days.  He  lamented  in  him  the  victim  of 
circumstances  rather  than  of  social  suicide, 
and  admitted  that,  all  those  unhappy 
circumstances  considered,  he  might  have 
guided  his  conduct  and  conscience  by  the 
light  of  reason.  Then  imitating  his  corre- 
spondent, and  turning  to  the  practical,  be 
supplied  him,  to  the  best  of  his  means,  with 
the  information  he  had  requested,  assured 
him  he  might  still  rely  on  the  paternal  affec- 
tion and  devotion  in  time  to  come,  and 
finally,  expatiating  on  his  own  forlorn  and 
utterly  desolate  lot,  appealed  to  his  son's 
interests,  as  well  as  filial  piety,  to  secure  to 
him  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Distrusting,  perhaps,  that  son's  gener- 
osity, or  misdoubting  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  render 
him,  his  letter  had  its  postscript  too  : 

"  Poor  Mr.  Childersleigh  is  no  more. 
He  sank  gradually,  and  expired  peacefully 
at  Sir  Basil's  place  in  Scotland.  Whatever 
your  feelings  may  have  been,  my  dear  boy, 
let  me  entreat  of  you  to  bury  them  in  his 
tomb.  His  death  makes  the  papers  you 
allude  to  more  worthless  to  you  than  ever, 
which  will  be  doubtless  annoying,  but  we 
must  look  for  trials  in  this  life,  and  remem- 
ber that  restoring  them  will  make  the  chase 
less  hot  after  you,  while  it  may  be  very 
helpful  to  me  in  arranging  terms  with  the 
liquidators.  So  I  implore  of  you  to  let  me 
have  them,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I 
am  happy  to  show  you  how  to  be  of  real 
service  to  me  without  injuring  yourself." 

Fortunately  for  all  parties,  Hemprigge 
saw  the  matter  in  the  light  in  which  the 
wary  Hooker  had  placed  it,  and  moved  per- 
haps by  the  unexpectedly  forgiving  tone  off 
the  father  he  had  wronged,  lost  no  time  inl 
gladdening  the  old  man's  heart  by  trans- 
mitting him  much  of  the  missing  prop- 
erty. The  result  was  the  recovery  by  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  a  quantity  of  bonds  and 
scrip  that  materially  brightened  its  pros- 
pects. Brought  face  to  face  with  the 
liquidators  by  Mr.  Rivington's  interposition, 
Hooker's  demeanour  had  been  abjectly 
conciliatory  ;  he  had  wept  bitter  tears  over 
the  unworthy  son  by  whose  conduct  he  had 
been  one  of  the  heaviest  sufferers ;  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  tardy  repent- 
ance should  have  been  followed  by  partial 
atonement,  and  that  he,  Hooker,  had  been, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  human 
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J  istrument  of  retrieving  so  much  valuable 
property  for  his  fellow-shareholders.  At 
first  he  solemnly  averred  his  ignorance  of 
the  whereabouts  of  his  erring  son,  who,  as 
he  pertinently  remarked,  was  far  too  clever 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  de- 
nounce him  —  far  less  of  a  man  with  his  own 
well-known  rectitude  of  principle.  The  first 
letter  that  had  come  to  hand,  had  borne  a 
French  postmark,  that  was  all  that  he  could 
tell ;  and  unluckily  he  had  torn  it  to  shreds 
in  a  natural  transport  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. The  packet  he  had  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  restoring  them,  with  its  accompany- 
ing note,  had  been  left  anonymously  at  his 
lodgings,  and  the  paper  which  had  enveloped 
it  was  much  at  their  service.  And  to  this 
strange  story  he  adhered,  until  his  con- 
stancy was  shaken  by  threats  of  avenging 
justice,  and  assurances  that  only  the  fullest 
confession  of  all  he  knew  could  extricate 
him  from  a  dangerously  false  position.  If 
he  had  nothing  to  tell,' so  much  the  worse 
for  him.  If  he  had,  the  liquidators  might 
possibly  be  prevailed  on,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Company,  so  far  to  blink  their  strict 
duty  as  not  merely  to  overlook  his  fault, 
but  to  consider  his  services.  Thus  pain- 
fully assailed,  his  reticence  gave  way.  In 
a  burst  of  grief  he  entreated  them  to  deal 
gently  by  a  fond  parent,  who  had  been 
tempted  to  shield  an  erring  child  ;  lamented, 
with  apparently  genuine  feeling,  that  he 
really,  at  his  son's  suggestion,  had  destroyed 
the  letters  he  had  received,  but  protested 
solemnly  that  the  last  had  been  written 
from  Seville,  and  declaring  the  writer's  in- 
tention of  forthwith  quitting  Spain ;  had 
given  no  further  clue  to  his  intentions. 
With  this  the  inquisitors  were  constrained 
to  be  content,  and  it  was  agreed  to  direct 
a  flying  party  from  Scotland  Yard  on  the 
traces  of  the  missing  one.  The  proceeding 
was  absolutely  de  rigueur  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  troublesome  shareholders,  but  no 
one  felt  over-sanguine  as  to  the  running 
into  a  fox  who  had  got  so  well  away,  when 
the  scent  was  so  cold,  the  earth  he  might 
head  for  so  doubtful,  and  when  the  neces- 
sity for  invoking  the  cumbrous  intervention 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  help  of  justice 
made  the  ground  so  holding. 

On  examination  of  the  recovered  securi- 
ties, the  liquidator  expressed  himself  hope- 
ful—  and  the  remark  was  meant  for  the 
directors,  not  the  shareholders,  which  gave 
it  a  very  different  significance  —  that  a 
single  moderate  call  might  be  made  to 
suffice  for  the  more  pressing  claims,  while 
the  others  might  run  off  as  assets  realized 
themselves ;  and  that,  ultimately,  there 
might    even    be  a    something    to    return. 
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Childersleigh's  investigation  led  him  to  the 
same  conclusion,  and  thus,  bad  as  things 
were,  they  were  likely  to  be  greatly  better 
than  had  been  guessed  at  first.  At  the  im- 
pending meeting  there  would  be  what  might 
be  considered  an  agreeable  surprise  in 
store  for  the  shareholders,  which  it  might 
be  hoped  would  soothe  them  into  a  frame 
of  mind  in  which  they  would  give  a  more 
cordial  hearing  to  explanations,  and  to 
Childersleigh  a  cordial  hearing  was  ev- 
erything. So  said  McAlpine,  addressing 
himself  encouragingly  to  his  over-sensitive 
friend. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Childersleigh,  you 
take  this  far  too  much  to  heart.  Those 
who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  to  meet  with 
rubbers,  and  public  men  must  be  prepared 
to  face  abuse.  Those  fellows  who  attacked 
you  knew  in  their  hearts  they  were  lying, 
and  now  they  see  their  falsehoods  explod- 
ing one  by  one.  Depend  on  it,  we  who  are 
officially  connected  with  the  company  will 
do  you  public  justice,  and  this  must  soon 
blow  over,  and  be  forgotten.  After  all 
you  can  afford  to  let  them  talk,  when  you 
recollect  that  you  slipped  out  of  it  in  time, 
and  that  in  the  most  honourable  and  open 
manner.  Without  an  afterthought  you  can 
claim  your  old  relation's  money,  take  your- 
self off  to  your  family  place  with  a  round 
half-million  and  a  charming  wife,  and  till 
you  come  back  to  life,  and  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, grumble  at  your  ease  at  the  world's 
ingratitude ;  for  say  what  they  like,  it  was 
you  who  made  us,  and  Providence  and  that 
rascal  Hooker  together  who  undid  your 
work.  I  had  my  own  stake  in  the  Com- 
pany, and  between  that  and  my  friendship 
for  you  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  dispassion- 
ate judge,  and  believe  me  I  only  speak  as 
every  one  else  will  in  another  twelve- 
months." 

But  Hugh's  countenance  did  not  brighten 
much  at  the  golden  visions  his  friend  had 
conjured  up.  Wealth  and  peace,  and  even 
Lucy,  would  have  had  few  charms  for  him, 
had  he  felt  his  own  ill-advised  acts  had 
given  scandal  the  right  of  access  to  his 
Eden. 

So  far  as  Lucy  was  concerned,  days  of 
reserve  were  over  for  him,  and  from  her  he 
had  scarcely  a  secret.  Like  most  men  who 
have  been  in  the  way  of  closely  locking  up 
their  bosoms,  his  confidence,  when  he  had 
fairly  given  it,  came  with  a  rush,  and  he 
revelled  in  the  luxury  of  sharing  his  inmost 
thoughts  with  some  one  he  could  freely 
trust  in.  The  spirit  of  unworldliness  that 
had  wrestled  with  him  while  his  heart  was 
shackled  in  the  golden  fetters  of  Lothbury 
was  in  the  ascendant  now ;  he  had  become 
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alive  to  all  lie  might  have  spared  himself 
had  he  listened  to  its  promptings  sooner, 
and  with  refinements  of  conscience  and 
honour  in  question,  he  came  to  Lucy  as 
to  an  holy  oracle,  predisposed  to  see  with 
her  eyes  and  judge  with  her  judgment. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Hugh,"  she  exclaimed 
one  day,  "I  am  terrified  at  the  responsi- 
bilities you  contrive  to  throw  on  me.  How 
well  I  remember  when  I  was  too  awestruck 
by  the  sense  of  your  iron  will  and  uncon- 
querable self-reliance  to  have  dreamed  of 
daring  to  love  you  even  in  chateaux  d'Es- 
pagne,  and  now,  forgive  my  vanity,  but  it 
seems  as  if  you'  have  made  over  to  me 
both  the  one  and  the  other ;  as  if  I  had 
only  to  speak  for  you  to  obey." 

"  I  am  leaving  my  idols  to  listen  to  my 
good  angel.  And  do  not  flatter  yourself 
I  obey  blindly ;  but  the  more  I  revolve 
your  advice  the  more  it  comes  to  me  as 
inspiration.  It  is  often  the  very  last  the 
world  would  give  me,  it  is  true,  but  I  have 
had  enough  of  the  world,  for  the  time  at 
least,  and  by  way  of  a  change  I  mean  to 
try  living  for  you." 

"A  poor  object  to  give  up  a  life  like 
yours  for,  Hugh,"  she  answered,  looking 
up  at  him  fondly,  through  blushes  and 
smiles;  "but  if  you  insisted,  I  fear  I 
should  be  too  much  of  a  woman  to  refuse. 
At  least  I  shall  struggle  for  the  first  place 
with  you,  I  tell  you  fairly." 

"  That  is  yours  for  life,  dearest,  be  sure. 
But  hear  me  quietly  while  I  make  one  more 
confession.  There  is  a  something  I  have 
been  hesitating  over  long;  if  I  have  kept 
it  from  you,  it  is  because  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment how  your  nature  must  decide,  and  I 
felt  I  ought  to  protect  you  against  your- 
self and  me  and  a  decision  which  the  most 
honourable  men  I  could  consult  would  most 
likely  mock  as  moral  quixotism.  You  be- 
lieve me  rich,  and  rich  I  am,  and  my  riches 
are  mine  beyond  the  reach  of  law  or  even 
opinion.  What  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  be- 
gin our  wedded  life  with  the  sacrifice  of 
them,  with  the  sacrifice  of  everything  ex- 
cept our  love,  and  for  scruples  very  likely 
overstrained  ?  " 

"Your  riches  are  nothing  to  me,  you 
know  very  well ;  why,  indeed,  should  they 
be  so.  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  look 
forward  to  poverty  and  solitude,  and  you 
have  offered  me  a  home  and  a  heart  — 
and  such  a  heart !  No  one  can  judge  your 
scruples  like  youself.  If  you  go  by  your 
own  feelings,  you  can  never  go  wrong." 

"As  I  said,  it  was  because  I  was  so 
sure  of  how  you  would  advise  that  I  never 
asked  you  for  advice,  and  my  worldly  wis- 
dom   clings    by   me    so    fast    that    I  am 


half  ashamed  to  break  the  matter  even  to 
you.  It  is  simply  this.  I  fear  nothing 
will  ever  persuade  the  public,  and  what  ia 
far  more,  I  may  never  succeed  in  convin- 
cing myself  that  I  am  not  the  indirect  cause 
of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Credit  Fon- 
der. After  clearing  accounts'  there,  and 
thanks  to  it  entirely,  I  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  claim  in  September  that  succession 
of  Miss  ChildersleigLTs  I  have  been  labour- 
ing for.  Yet  my  feeling  is,  that  we  should 
live  an  unhappy,  and  what  is  worse,  a  dis- 
honoured life,  if  we  were  to  withdraw  in 
our  wealth  to  Childersleigh,  while  others 
were  in  poverty  by  my  fault." 

"And  you  would  give  up  all  you  have 
been  working  for  and  won,  and  the  for- 
tune that  ought  to  have  been  yours  by  birth 
and  right ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  looking  at 
him  with  admiration.  "Oh,  Hugh,  1  can- 
not recommend  you  to  do  it." 

"  But  for  yourself?  " 

"  For  me.  Nothing  could  make  me 
prouder  of  my  husband  than  I  am,  and  let 
our  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  I  must 
be  perfectly  happy  with  him." 

"  Remember  that  is  not  all.  The  most  I 
may  do  can  only  repair  a  part  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  if  I  act,  I  cannot  act  by  halves  ; 
Childersleigh  must  go  with  the  rest,  and  the 
smaller  sacrifice  that  —  that  we  could  never 
live  there.  Yet  I  had  so  looked  to  seeing 
you  mistress  in  my  old  home.  After  all,  as 
Horace  or  some  one  else  says,  '  it  is  in  our 
mind  and  not  in  our  surroundings  we  must 
find  our  happiness.1 " 

"  Horace,  or  some  one  else,  was  quite 
right,  and  I  cannot  conceive  our  being  un- 
happy anywhere.  Yet  I  do  wish,  for  your 
sake,  you  could  have  saved  Childersleigh, 
and  I  shrink  more  and  more  from  having 
anything  to  do  with  advising  you  to  what 
you  would  so  very  naturally  repent.  Weigh 
it  well,  at  least,  that  you  may  have  no 
regrets  left  but  natural  ones,  and  how- 
ever you  decide,  I  shall  be  contented  and 
happy." 

"  Before  my  mind  is  made  up,  I  mean 
to  talk  it  over  with  the  friends  who  have 
stood  by  me  so  firmly  through  all  this 
business.  That  much,  at.  least,  I  owe 
them;"  and  thereupon  the  interview  took 
a  turn  which  cannot  have  any  interest  for 
the  public. 

The  associations  with  Childersleigh  that 
had  twisted  themselves  into  the  fibres  of  his 
nature ;  the  hopes  he  had  cherished  of  one 
day  reviving  his  boyish  memories  ;  of  re- 
turning to  his  family  home  and  repairing  his 
family  fortunes >  made  strong  remonstrance 
with  Hugh,  urging  him  to  take  the  common- 
sense  view  of  the  situation  and  act  as  the 
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world  would  have  him  act ;  and  as  he  had 
expected,  he  found  his  friends,  to  a. man, 
upon  the  same  side. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  McAlpine,  "as 
you  know,  I  am  one  of  the  sufferers  your 
conscience  reproaches  you  with  having  vic- 
timized, and  I  have  told  you  already  my 
opinion  of  the  relation  you  stand  in  to  the 
Company.  '  Jowk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  by,' 
as  the  Scotch  proverb  says,  or  to  paraphase 
it  in  English,  only  let  them  have  out  their 
say  and  you  may  depend  on  their  soon  being 
silent,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that 
they  have  really  nothing  to  reproach  you 
with.  Gravely,  and  on  my  honour,  Hugh, 
to  act  as  you  talk  of  acting  would  be  gra- 
tuitous folly,  and  the  very  people  you  ben- 
efit would  be  much  more  likely  to  laugh  at 
you  than  to  thank  you.  in  your  place, 
moreover,  I  should  feel  I  owed  a  duty  to  my 
ancestors  which  would  make  it  both  sin  and 
shame  to  throw  Childersleigh  away  for  such 
a  crotchet." 

"Well,  Hugh,"  remarked  Rushbrook, 
"  it  is  a  most  romantic  idea  and  does  credit 
to  your  powers  of  fancy.  If  I  thought  you 
meant  it  seriously  I  should  preach  to  you 
about  casting  pearls  to  the  pigs,  —  for  act- 
ing chivalrously  by  a  rabble  of- City  specu- 
lators strikes  me  as  being  very  much  the 
same  thing.  As  I  don't  do  you  that  injus- 
tice. I  shall  spare  my  breath." 

"  For  my  part  I  should  just  as  soon  think 
of  sending  a  cheque  for  conscience-money 
to  the  croupiers  at  Homburg  after  a  lucky 
season,  were  a  lucky  season  conceivable," 
commented  Barrington,  who  was  present. 
"  But  if  you  do  make  yourself  a  pauper, 
remember,  Childersleigh,  you  have  a  right 
to  count  on  me."    Barrington  in  possession 
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of  his  uncle's  property  was  now  a  man  of 
wealth  and  position. 

And  when  he  broached  the  idea  to  the 
dignified  Lord  Hestercombe,  the  peer 
doubted  if  he  had  heard  aright,  and  when 
by  repetition  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
his  ears  had  not  deceived  him,  he  looked 
uneasily  at  his  nephew,  as  if  suspecting 
that,  a  long  lucid  interval  notwithstanding, 
his  brain  was  still  shaken  by  the  effects  of 
his  illness.  So  Hugh  having  collected  all 
the  opinions  he  cared  for,  had  only  to  decide 
for  himself  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
shareholders. 

He  felt  very  gratefully  to  his  uncle,  and 
listened  patiently,  while  by  a  most  candid 
expression  of  opinion  the  Earl  indemnified 
himself  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  what 
had  been  a  very  painful  business  to  him. 
More  for  Rushbrook's  sake  than  his  own, 
Hugh  went  a  good  deal  to  Hestercombe 
House.  Rushbrook  had  confided  to  him 
that  he  only  waited  till  the  earlier  weeks  of 
mourning  were  over  to  propose  in  form  for 
Miss  Childersleigh,  and  Hugh,  knew  he  could 
best  repay  his  cousin's  friendship  by  smooth- 
ing the  way  to  a  marriage  he  rejoiced  in 
with  his  whole  heart.  It  should  be  no  fault 
of  his  if  the  Hestercombes  were  not  alive 
to  the  value  of  the  wife  their  heir  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  home  to  them,  and  no  one 
could  speak  to  her  worth  with  more  heart- 
felt sincerity  than  Hugh.  He  showed  him- 
self regularly  at  his  clubs  as  matter  of  duty, 
but  what  time  he  could  spare  from  "The 
Cedars  "  was  spent  with  half-a-dozen  of  in- 
timates. If  the  unhappy  Credit  Foncier 
had  done  nothing  else,  at  least  it  had  sifted 
his  friends  for  him,  and  that  was  something 
in  a  world  where  it  is  so  hard  to  tell  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVH. 
"  SIC   TRANSIT." 

For  the  last  time  we  assemble  with  the 
members  of  the  fallen  Company.  A  differ- 
ent gathering  it  was  from  the  days  when, 
blooded  to  gold,  they  gathered  to  listen  to 
flattering  tales,  vote  themselves  dividends 
and  bonuses,  and  cheer  their  Governor  to 
the  echo.  A  liquidator,  with  tongue  drop- 
ping gall  instead  of  honey,  looked  down  on 
blank  and  black,  instead  of  beaming  faces. 
There  were  visages  the  last  month  or  two 
had  drawn  out  by  inches  like  the  india-rub- 
ber ones  that  change  as  you  press  them, 
from  smiles  to  unutterable  woe.  There 
were  pale  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  slovenly  toilettes,  and  hands 
that  trembled  as  they  fumbled  with  docu- 
ments that  had  been  officially  circulated  — 
one  of  them  containing  a  general  review  of 
the  situation,  the  other  formally  calling 
upon  the  contributors  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  refuse  to  listen  to  a  61.  call. 
Conticuere  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant. 
In  the  suspense  of  the  coming  explanation, 
pregnant  with  his  fate,  no  man  felt  much 
disposed  to  talk  or  even  to  grumble :  the 
room  was  pervaded  with  the  rustle  of  papers 
and  a  murmur  that  might  have  come  from 
souls  moaning  in  the  dull  pains  of  a  distant 
purgatory. 

On  the  elevated  platform  behind  the 
liquidators,  their  solicitor,  and  a  secretary 
detailed  to  read  papers  and  minutes,  sat  a 
melancholy  group  of  ex-Directors,  unfor- 
tunates detached  alike  from  the  sympathies 
of  one  element  and  the  other :  like  the  flying 
Ash,  threatened  at  once  by  the  monsters 
who  gnashed  on  them  with  savage  teeth 
from  the  swelling  ocean  below,  and  by  the 
liquidators  who  hovered  over  their  heads 
with  calls  and  outstretched  claws.  There 
was  Sir  Ralph,  the  mere  shadow  of  his 
former  state  ;  McAlpine  grave  and  anxious  ; 
and  Rushbrook  alone,  to  outward  seeming, 
as  unconcerned  as  ever,  twisting  the  paper 
in  his  fingers  into  a  foolscap,  and  suggest- 
ing to  the  unappreciative  Schwartzchild  that 
he  should  move  its  adoption  by  the  meeting. 
And  there  sat  Hugh  Childersleigh,  his  ex- 
pression not  out  of  keeping  with  the  deep 
mourning  he  wore,  yet  looking  round  with 
clear  steady  eye  that  bore  down,  in  spite 
of  them,  the  angry  glances  it  encountered 
from  all  sides. 

Mr.  Autfctt  broke  ground  with  the  accus- 
tomed phrases  of  regret,  as  obligatory  on 
similar  occasions  as  her  Majesty's  health  at 
a  public  dinner.  No  one  could  deplore 
more  sincerely  than  he  the  calamity  that 
brought  them  together ;  —  he  had  a  confi- 


dent hope  of  netting  by  it,  from  first  to  last, 
some  30,000Z.  Yet  he  trusted  they  would 
find  elements  of  comfort  in  the  case,  to 
soften  a  blow  that  must  fall  heavily  at  best, 
and  he  should  have  been  cheered  indeed 
when  first  taken  into  their  melancholy  con- 
fidence, could  he  have  hoped  the  state  of 
things  he  had  a  certain  satisfaction  in  re- 
porting, would  have  been  half  so  favourable. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
informing  them,  that  a  member  of  their 
body  and  a  fellow-sufferer,  who,  it'  ap- 
peared, laboured  under  the  additional  mis- 
fortune of  being  related  by  ties  of  blood  to 
their  absconded  Manager  (yells,  howls, 
and  groans  of  execration) ,  —  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  exerted  himself,  and  exerted 
himself  successfully,  to  recover  much  of  the 
abstracted  property.  Moreover,  independ- 
ent of  its  very  considerable  actual  value, 
that  recovery  had  enabled  him  to  form  a 
tolerably  reliable  estimate  of  their  pros- 
pects. In  making  it,  he  had  been  naturally 
led  to  examine  cursorily  into  their  prospect- 
ive assets.  Here  he  was  happy  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  pay  a  high  tribute  to  the  late 
management.  He  could  assure  the  meeting 
that  advances,  generally,  seemed  to  have 
been  made  with  excellent  judgment  and  on 
ample  security.  What  most  unfortunately 
compromised  them,  was  the  wreck  of  those 
subsidiary  companies  they  had  promoted, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  ruin  of 
the  parent  which  had  involved  its  progeny 
in  the  common  misfortune.  It  might,  in 
one  way,  add  a  poignancy  to  natural  re- 
grets ;  but  injustice  to  their  late  Directors, 
and  in  elucidation  of  their  present  position, 
he  was  bound  to  tell  them  that  the  collapse 
could  only  be  attributed  to  that  abnormal 
condition  of  the  commercial  atmosphere 
which  had  made  all  credit  unsubstantial  as 
vapour,  coupled  with  the  most  unfortunate 
quarter  in  which  they  had  reposed  their 
confidence  —  he  alluded  of  course,  to  their 
defaulting  Manager  (Cries  of  "The  Gov- 
ernor too,"  "No,  no,"  "Yes,  yes," 
"  Shame,"  "  Go  on  :  "  —  through  which  our 
friend  Hugh,  although  his  cheek  might  have 
flushed  and  his  brow  darkened,  sat  other- 
wise as  unmoved  as  if  his  late  worshippers 
had  still  been  vociferating  his  praises) . 

After  a  most  elaborate  condescension  on 
facts  and  figures,  Mr.  Auditt  approached 
the  engrossing  question  of  the  call.  It  had 
been  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  and  him- 
self that  a  call  was  imperative ;  that  it  was 
eminently  advisable,  moreover,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  shareholders  themselves,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  a  wholesale  sacrifice 
of  assets  which,  with  time  and  care,  might 
realize  the  full  value  they  stood  for  in  the 
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Company's  books.  He  need  hardly  say  it 
had  been  their  earnest  desire  to  press  as 
lightly  on  the  contributories  as  practicable, 
but  mature  deliberation  had  forced  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  61.  per  share  was  the 
lowest  figure  which  would  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion.  If  payments  were 
prompt  and  general,  he  would  venture  to 
hazard  a  personal  opinion  —  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  he  committed  himself  to 
nothing  further  —  that  the  shareholders 
might  dismiss  from  their  minds  any  appre- 
hensions of  further  liability. 

Mr.  Auditt  resuming  his  seat  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  score  of  excited  orators  bounding 
to  their  feet.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
there  was  nothing  but  abuse,  lamentation, 
and  recrimination,  varied  by  questions 
where  the  general  ignorance  of  business 
evinced  by  the  querists  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  special  innocence  of  facts  exhibited 
by  the  professional  respondents.  At  last 
Lord  Rushbrook  seized  the  ears  of  the 
meeting.  His  Lordship  reminded  them  that 
on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  them,  he  had  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  persuade  them  that  a  motion 
urged  by  a  reverend  gentleman, —  he  was 
happy  to  see  him  present, —  had  been  ill- 
advised  and  wholly  uncalled  for.  He  be- 
lieved, in  fact,  he  had  even  ventured  to  de- 
nounce it  as  a  gross  and  gratuitous  insult  to 
his  near  relative,  their  late  Governor,  who, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  was  also  with  them 
upon  this  occasion  to  speak  for  himself. 
The  motion  of  submitting  the  conduct,  and 
consequent  liability,  of  Mr.  Childersleigh 
for  the  opinion  of  council  had  been  carried, 
and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
doubtless  to  the  shareholders,  to  learn  its 
result  from  the  reverend  gentleman,  who 
had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  he  had 
moved  for.  If  that  opinion  were  of  the 
tenor  he  had  been  given  to  understand  it 
was,  he  was  quite  sure  no  one  would  re- 
joice more  at  the  opportunity  of  proclaim- 
ing it  than  the  reverend  gentleman  himself. 
Dr.  Silke  Reynardson's  own  professions 
must  have  convinced  them  that,  next  to 
Mr.  Childersleigh  and  Mr.  Childersleigh's 
immediate  friends,  he  had  suffered  more 
intensely  than  any  one  from  the  language 
only  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  could 
have  driven  him  to  employ,  and  that  he 
would  feel  a  pleasure  equally  intense  in 
availing  himself  of  this  public  opportuni- 
ty  of  retracting  it. 

If  Dr.  Reynardson  felt  the  pleasure  his 
lordship  credited  him  with,  he  must  have 
had  his  countenance  in  better  command  than 
his  tongue  ;  certainly  none  of  the  numerous 
gentlemen  who  turned  to  regard  him  sus- 
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pected  anything  of  it.  Amid  shouts  of 
"  Hear,  hear ! "  "  Reynardson  !  "  "  Dr. 
Reynardson  !  "  he  deliberately  raised  him- 
self to  his  legs.  Although  the  Doctor  had 
an  impetuous  —  not  to  say  evil — temper, 
one  which  had  been  so  constant  a  snare  to 
him,  that  at  last  he  had  come  to  let  it  trip 
him  up  when  it  pleased  with  the  passive 
resignation  of  a  martyr,  yet  he  was  largely 
gifted  with  intelligence  and  common  sense. 
He  was  conscious  his  philippic  on  the 
former  occasion  had  hurt  himself  much  more 
than  Childersleigh,  and,  so  far,  he  sincerely 
regretted  it.  Besides,  no  man  had  a  more 
religious  respect  for  dignitaries,  and  he  re- 
pented having  invited  the  thrusts  and  en- 
mity of  a  man  in  the  position  of  Rushbrook. 
But,  then,  he  had  seen  the  fruits  of  a  life- 
time consecrated  to  sacred  eloquence  and 
good  works,  all  swamped  in  the  Credit 
Foncier,  and  he  was  profoundly  moved 
against  those  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
painfully-garnered  stores.  So  it  was  with 
curiously  blended  feelings  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting;  a  straw  would  have 
turned  the  torrent  of  his  words  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  laboured,  moreover,  under  a 
sense  of  awkwardness,  from  which  lashing 
himself  into  a  passion  appeared  the  readiest 
means  of  extraction.  Standing  in  that  shat- 
tered temple  of  Mammon,  the  sinner  was  in 
the  ascendant  for  the  time,  and  the  chances 
were  he  would  sorely  buffet  the  saint,  and 
leave  him  with  ample  matter  for  repentance. 

His  lordship  only  did  him  justice,  said  Dr. 
Reynardson,  in  giving  him  credit  for  hav- 
ing suffered  more  keenly  than  any  of  his 
listeners  while  he  discharged  the  most  pain- 
ful duty  he  had  ever  been  driven  to. 
Whereupon  even  Childersleigh  smiled, 
while  as  for  Rushbrook,  when  he  composed 
himself  comfortably  for  the  expected  treat, 
his  face  expressed  appreciation,  amounting 
to  enjoyment.  Other  gentlemen  looked  or 
whispered  in  a  similar  sense  ;  and  Dr.  Rey- 
nardson, feeling  that  in  his  noble  nature  he 
had  soared  high  above  the  sympathies  of 
his  audience,  came  tumbling  back  to  the 
earth,  and  cast  himself  savagely  into  the 
clutches  of  the  powers  of  passion  and  evil. 

But  his  lordship  was  egregiously  in  error, 
he  proceeded,  in  assuming  it  to  be  his  de- 
sire or  intention  to  retract  one  word  he  had 
uttered  then.  His  words  had  been  too  con- 
scientiously weighed  to  be  lightly  with- 
drawn. On  a  single  point  he  had  erred, 
and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  it.  He 
was  a  clergyman,  and  no  lawyer,  untrained 
to  split  hairs  and  catch  at  words,  to  sever 
equity  from  justice,  and  separate  the  laws 
of  conscience  and  morals  from  those  of  St. 
Stephen's  and  the  statue-book.     It  was  hit 
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desire  to  revere  the  law  and  respect  its  in- 
terpreters, and  he  had  fondly  trusted  that 
for  flagrant  wrong  the  law  had  fitting  rem- 
edy. That  illusion  was  dispelled.  In  the 
interest  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  of 
the  desolate  hearth  and  the  shivered  roof- 
tree,  he  had  urged  that  Mr.  Childersleigh's 
clear  moral  responsibility  —  ay,  he  repeated 
it  boldly  to  his  face,  as  he  had  said  it  hon- 
estly behind  his  back  —  that  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh's moral  liability  should  be  enforced  by 
the  machinery  of  justice.  If  that  machinery 
were  not  radically  defective,  it  had  lament- 
ably broken  down.  The  counsel  they  had 
consulted  —  eminent,  he  believed,  they 
were  considered  —  had  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  late  Governor,  sheltered 
behind  a  rampart  of  technicalities,  might 
enjoy  as  best  he  could  the  riches  he  had 
filched. 

"May  I  ask  the  rev.  gentleman  if  he 
quotes  the  precise  language  of  the  opinion  ?  " 
interposed  Rushbrook.  "Or  if  it  is  brief, 
as  I  am  given  to  understand  it  is,  perhaps 
he  will  forgive  me  if  I  request  him  to  read 
it." 

The  rev.  gentleman  seemed  strangely  loth 
to  gratify  this  reasonable  request,  but  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  was  unmistakable. 
The  opinion,  signed  by  her  Majesty's  Soli- 
citor-General and  a  learned  brother,  was 
clear  and  concise  :  "  On  the  statement  sub- 
mitted, we  are  of  opinion  that  no  action 
whatever  can  lie  against  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh." 

"  I  have  to  apologize  sincerely  for  having 
troubled  the  rev.  gentleman,"  resumed 
Lord  Rushbrook,  blandly  ;  "his  singularly 
candid  rendering  of  the  sense  and  scope  of 
the  document  in  question  ought  to  have 
satisfied  me." 

"  To  return  to  where  I  broke  off  when 
the  noble  lord  interrupted  me,"  resumed 
Dr.  Reynardson  in  some  confusion,  and 
with  a  look  of  poison.  "I  was  referring 
to  the  wealth  his  honourable  relative,  the 
Chairman,  had  gathered  in  our  service,  I 
will  not  say  from  our  pockets,  although  the 
system  of  commission  by  which  he  enriched 
himself  seems  to  me  little  better  than  legal- 
ized pilfering.  I  am  satisfied  to  waive  all 
allusion  to  the  colourable  suspicions  engen- 
dered by  his  close  friendship  with  our 
worthy  Manager,  although  they  are  enter- 
tained, as  I  have  reason  to  know,  by  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  body.  I  will 
content  myself  with  asking  whether  your 
verdict  endorses  that  of  the  lawyers,  — 
whether  it  argues  unblemished  honour,  or 
does  not  rather  imply  some  slight  degree 
of  moral  turpitude,  when  a  man  founds  a 
Company  like  this,  courts  public  confidence 


to  it  by  representations  strangely  belied  by 
results,  transforms  himself  in  two  brief 
years  from  a  pauper  to  a  millionnaire,  and 
finally  slips  like  a  rat  from  the  house  he 
has  too  good  reason  to  know  is  falling. 
Gentlemen,  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot 
drag  our  Governor  to  the  bar  of  justice,  or 
invoke  the  civil  power  to  compel  him  to 
the  surrender  of  his  gains.  Yet  something 
we  can  do  —  we  can  force  him  before  that 
tribunal  of  social  opinion,  which  holds  the 
issues  of  life  or  death  for  men  like  him. 
We  can  poison  the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth 
which  has  been  to  him  swelled  by  the  mites 
of  the  widow,  steeped  in  the  tears  of  the 
orphan ;  and  I,  for  one,  solemnly  pledge 
myself  to  uplift  my  humble  testimony  in 
my  lowly  sphere  until  trials  and  sorrows 
shall  stifle  my  feeble  accents." 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  clergyman's 
peroration  brought  down  the  house.  There 
were  indignant  utterances  indeed,  but  they 
were  rare,  and  while  a  good  many  of  his 
auditors  sat  silent  and  doubtful,  a  great 
number  applauded  vociferously.  Some  of 
the  more  sensitive  had  dissolved  in  tears, 
and  regarded  Rushbrook,  who  was  evidently 
in  a  most  enviable  state  of  enjoyment,  as  a 
mocking  Mephistopheles. 

Dr.  Reynardson  had  thrown  down  the 
glove,  and  Hugh  hastened  to  take  it  up. 
The  violent  personal  attack  had  given  him 
the  opportunity  for  personal  explanation ; 
he  felt  his  advantage  and  meant  to  use  it. 
The  champion  of  the  sufferers  had  hit 
hard,  yet  the  spirit  of  fair-play  was  gen- 
eral enough  to  assure  him  a  more  patient 
hearing  than  he  could  otherwise  have  hoped 
for,  and  the  mass  of  the  audience  forgot, 
for  a  moment,  the  disagreeables  of  their 
situation  in  the  interest  always  excited  by 
a  fair  stand-up  fight.  As  Hugh  rose  before 
him,  with  head  slightly  thrown  back,  arid 
kindling  eye  that  swept  the  room,  the  Doc- 
tor was  troubled  by  some  inward  qualms, 
and  glanced  uneasily  from  the  Governor  to 
the  reporters.  He  knew  he  had  laid  him- 
self terribly  open. 

So  far  as  his  fears  went  of  having  vio- 
lence met  with  violence,  and  personalities 
retorted  with  personal  sarcasm,  he  might 
have  spared  them.  If  Hugh  was  tempted 
he  refrained,  although  his  reply  was  per- 
haps none  the  less  telling  for  its  studied 
moderation.  Lightly  touching  on  the  tone, 
he  thanked  his  assailant  with  dignity  for 
the  matter  of  the  remarks  which  gave  him 
an  opening  he  had  ardently  longed  for; 
which  cheered  him  with  the  hope  of  freeing 
his  mind  from  the  weight  which  had  long 
oppressed  it.  He  had  laboured  hard  to 
deserve  their  good  opinion,  and  the  feeling 
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that  he  had  lost  it,  however  innocently,  had 
been,  he  owned  to  them,  very  painful. 
He  had  suffered  deeply  from  the  knowledge 
that  his  profound  sympathy  with  their 
misfortunes  was  suspected,  that  there  were 
circumstances  that  gave  some  faint  colour 
to  the  dishonouring  accusations  that  had 
been  launched  at  him.  Of  these,  Dr.  Rey- 
nardson  had  no  doubt  conscientiously  made 
himself  the  exponent,  and  he  repeated  he  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him.  The  expres- 
sions of  dissent  elicited  by  so  many  passages 
of  Dr.  Reynardson's  speech  had  assured  him 
he  could  still  count  on  friends  among  those 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  neither  by 
sight  nor  name  ;  that  there  were  members  of 
their  body  who  still  refused  to  believe  he 
would  lightly  stain  a  stainless  name  or  belie 
the  conduct  of  a  lifetime.  In  consenting  to 
defend  himself  he  felt  something  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  pleading  guilty,  but  he  would 
pray  of  them  to  suspend,  as  a  body,  the 
judgment  some  of  them  might  have  hastily 
passed  ;  to  strive  to  imagine  that  the  relation 
which  had  once  existed  between  them  was 
yet  unchanged,  to  let  him  believe  them  still 
his  friends,  while  he  addressed  them  with 
perfect  candour.  If  they  condemned  him 
when  they  had  heard  him  to  an  end,  he 
could  not  say  he  would  bow  to  their 
sentence,  but,  acquitted  by  his  conscience, 
he  would  bear  it  as  best  he  might. 

He  would  ask  them,  to  begin  with,  was 
there  a  conceivable  motive  for  his  risking 
himself  in  questionable  transactions  ?  He 
had  made  a  large  fortune  by  their  Com- 
pany;  he  was  wealthy  still;  and,  as  he  was 
unbosoming  himself,  he  would  tell  them  he 
could  look  forward  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty to  inheriting  a  great  succession  in  a 
few  weeks'  time.  (Here  there  was  a  gen- 
eral murmur,  and  even  Hugh's  friends 
looked  blank.  He  had  been  candid  with  a 
vengeance,  and  now  actually  touched  on 
the  very  point  that  had  stirred  the  bitterest 
animosity.)  "  I  have  alluded  advisedly  to 
the  subject  of  the  money  I  have  gained  by 
you,  and  intend,  with  your  permission,  to 
return  to  it;  in  the  meantime  let  me  defend 
the  means  by  which  I  have  made  and  kept 
it." 

Then  he  took  up  charge  after  charge 
with  a  detail  into  which  we  shall  not  follow 
him ;  but,  although  he  spoke  not  unsuc- 
cessfully to  their  reason,  their  hearts  were 
effectually  closed  to  him  by  the  wealth  he 
acknowledged  to  have  saved  from  the 
common  wreck. 

He  went  on:  "You  have  discovered, 
gentlemen,  that  the  system  of  remunera- 
tion by  commission  was  a  mistake,  and  my 
share  of  it  an  exorbitant  one.     Possibly ; 


yet  let  me  remind  you  that  it  was  you  who 
ratified   the  one  and  the  other,  and  let  me 
assure  you,  laying  my  hand   on  my  hftart, 
that  self-interest,  if  I  know  myself,   never 
influenced  me  in  any  of  the  transactions  I 
arranged  on  your  behalf.     The  highest  legal 
authorities   have   told  you  in  the  plainest 
terms,   that  what  I  have  gained  I  gained 
honestly."     (Murmurs  and  expressions  of 
dissent.)     "Gentlemen,  I  claim  a  patient 
hearing  as  a  right,  and  I  am  assured  you 
will  not  deny  it.     They  have  decided  it  was 
gained  honestly,  and  for  myself  I  will  ven- 
ture to  add  honourably,  as  well.     In  brief, 
gentlemen,  the  sole  points   on  which  I  am 
disposed  to  reproach  myself  arise  from  my 
connection   with  our  defaulting   Manager. 
That  connection,  from  first  to  last,  was  a 
purely   business    one.      Yet,    while   I   dis- 
tinctly repudiate  any  responsibility  for  that 
unhappy  man,  I  do  feel  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  our  connection  may  well  have  ap- 
peared closer  than  it  was  ;  that   such  repu- 
tation  as  I  possessed  may  have  plausibly 
been  made  to  stand  guarantee  for  his.     Lat- 
terly, indeed,  I   had   to   a   certain    extent 
withdrawn   my  confidence   from   him,    and 
done  my  best  to  limit  his  exercise  of  power  ; 
but   in   that,    I   must   add,    I   was   guided 
merely  by  suspicion  which  might  well  have 
been  prejudice,  and  I  was  in  possession  of 
no  tangible  facts  which  would  have  justified 
me  in  bringing  the  matter  officially  before 
your  Board.     Still,    enlightened   after   the 
events   and   after  the  unfortunate  chances 
which  prolonged  my  absence,  and  although 
a  Chairman,  with  an  able  body  of  coadju- 
tors and  an  efficient  staff  of  subordinates, 
might  well  consider  a  few  days  of  relaxa- 
tion fairly  earned  by  months    of  painfully 
assiduous  application;   still,  I  say,  enlight- 
ened after  the  event,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
reproach  myself  with  that  absence  as  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  ruin  of  a  noble  busi- 
ness.    Upon  my  heart  and  conscience  that 
I   hold   to    be   the   head  and  front  of  my 
offending,  and  for  that  I  stand  here  will- 
ing to  make  the  extreme  compensation  the 
law  could  have  exacted  of  me  had  I  been 
criminal   ten    times   over.     I  cannot  abso- 
lutely promise   to   spare   you   entirely  the 
painful  necessity  of  a  call,  for  my  means 
may    be   scarcely  equal   to   my  will.     But 
what  I  can  do  I  will,  and  I  intimate   my 
intention  of  sealing  my  unwavering  devo- 
tion  to   your   interests    by   an    immediate 
transfer  to   your  liquidators    of  my  entire 
property  real  and  personal.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  family  pictures,  and  a  few  heir- 
looms I   shall  beg  permission  to  select,  I 
pledge  myself  the  cession  shall  be  absolute. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  may  I  express  a  hope 
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that  we  part  on  terms  at  least  as  friendly  as 
those  on  which  we  began  our  unfortunate 
acquaintance,  and  may  I  take  leave  of  the 
Credit  Foneier  in  the  belief  that  I  have  con- 
vinced you  of  the  integrity  of  my  conduct 
and  the  purity  of  my  motives  ?  " 

So  thoroughly  was  the  meeting  stunned 
by  the  startling  climax  of  the  Governor's 
speech  that,  for  a  space,  they  sat  gaping  on 
him  and  each  other  open-mouthed,  as  if 
questioning  whether  their  ears  had  played 
them  false.  Then  their  feelings  vented 
themselves  in  Protean  variety  of  form. 
There  was  cheering  and  waving  of  hats, 
pounding  of  feet  and  umbrella-ferules, 
weeping,  blessing,  praying,  and  swearing 
that  the  Governor  was  something  greater 
than  the  divinity  they  had  always  taken  him 
for.  The  peroration  of  Hugh's  speech  was 
well  worth  that  of  Dr.  Reynardson.  Some 
of  the  more  suspicious  and  saturnine  shook 
their  heads  ;  they  would  greatly  like  to  see 
the  deeds  executed  that  should  give  effect 
to  the  eloquent  orator's  intentions ;  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  existence  of  the  property 
he  so  generously  transferred ;  and  although 
his  speech  had  otherwise  sounded  rational 
enough,  they  were  much  inclined  to  share 
Lord  Hestercombe's  doubts  as  to  his  sanity. 
Rushbrook  and  McAlpine  seized  him  by 
either  arm  and  dinned  remonstrances  into 
his  ears.  "  Too  late,  altogether  too  late,  my 
good  fellows,"  was  the  reply;  "and  don't 
forget  I  gave  you  an  opportunity  of  argu- 
ing nie  out  of  my   intention." 

"A  wilful  man  will  have  his  way," 
moaned  McAlpine,  feeling  he  might  just  as 
well  attempt  to  move  the  pillar  behind  him, 
and  acknowledging,  moreover,  that  Hugh 
was  irretrievably  committed  by  his  speech. 
"But  you  must,  let  your  friends  do  what 
they  can  for  you  in  spite  of  yourself;  "  and 
with  that  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ad- 
dressed a  stirring  appeal  to  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Childersleigh  had  taken  a  course  of 
absolutely  unparalleled  generosity,  and  beg- 
gared himself — yes  beggared  himself — in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  over-sensi- 
tive honour,  and,  in  answer  to  reproaches 
which  his  conscience  told  him  were  utterly 
unjust.  Were  they  to  take  a  paltry  advan- 
tage of  him,  and  clutch  at  the  uttermost 
farthing  he  offered  ?  He  pled  earnestly  for 
the  old  place  that  had  been  in  the  Childers- 
leigh family  for  centuries.  Mortgaged  as  it 
was,  the  difference  would  be  little  to  them 
although  immense  to  the  owner ;  and  he 
concluded  with  a  motion  that  it,  at  least, 
should  be  left  him.  Hugh  would  have 
risen  again,  but  his  friends  almost  angrily 
insisted  he  was  out  of  court  in  the  matter, 
and  literally  forced  him  to  keep  his  seat  — 


perhaps  not  sorry  at  heart  to  think  he  might 
be  spared  the  worst  of  the  sacrifice. 

But  Dr.  Silke  Reynardson  stood  before 
them  again.  With  heartfelt  satisfaction  he 
had  listened  to  the  speech  of  a  man  he  was 
proud  again  to  entitle  his  honourable  friend, 
and,  imitating  Mr..  Childersleigh's  frank- 
ness, he  begged  to  retract  every  word  that, 
under  erroneous  impressions,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  utter  to  his  disparagement.  As 
they  had  seen  in  the  generous  nobility  of 
his  nature,  Mr.  Childersleigh  had  been 
obviously  eager  to  disclaim  the  well-inten- 
tioned but  —  he  would  say  it  —  the  most  ill- 
advised  interference  of  his  colleague,  Mr. 
McAlpine.  He  would  venture  to  interpret 
Mr.  Childersleigh's  mind,  and  implore  of 
them,  in  Mr.  Childersleigh's  name,  not  to 
dim  the  lustre  of  a  grand  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Childersleigh  had  freely  offered  them  his 
family  place,  and  for  Mr.  Childersleigh's' 
own  sake,  he  would  entreat  of  them  as 
freely  to  accept  it.  (Cries  of  "No,  no," 
—  "  hear,  hear.")  He  was  sure  they  could 
not  misjudge  his  motives,  and  he  would  re- 
call to  them  the  statement  of  Mr.  McAlpine 
that  the  estate  was  so  heavily  burdened 
as  to  reduce  its  value  to  a  minimum  —  a 
reason  the  more,  he  must  remark  in  pass- 
ing, for  hesitating  to  impose  on  Mr.  Chil- 
dersleigh the  costly  burden  of  maintaining 
it.  (Expressions  of  dissent  and  disappro- 
bation.) But  one  other  word,  and  he  had 
done.  If  he  were  rightly  informed  of  cii>- 
ftumstances  only  known  to  him  by  hearsay, 
Mr.  Childersleigh  might  be  entitled  in  a 
few  weeks  to  claim  a  valuable  property 
upon  certain  conditions.  Might  he  put  it 
to  Mr.  Childersleigh  whether,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  shareholders,  he  would  not  see 
it  his  duty  to  make  good  his  claim  to  that 
property  previous  to  executing  to  them  a 
transfer  of  the  whole?  (An  emphatic 
"No"  from  Mr.  Childersleigh.)  Then  he 
would  not  press  that  delicate  point,  but  he 
would  conclude  with  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
McAlpine's  motion  —  "That  this  meeting 
accept  with  cordial  gratitude  the  liberal 
proposals  of  their  late  Governor,  and  de- 
sire to  enter  on  their  minutes  an  expression 
of  their  profound  esteem  for  his  character 
and  conduct." 

Rushbrook  was  whetting  the  razors  of 
his  sarcasm  when  McAlpine  stopped  him. 

"  Trust  me,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of 
that  is  to  leave  it  to  the  vote ;  better  they 
should  condemn  that  scoundrel  Reynardson 
than  you.  I  see,  Budger  seconds  him  — 
and  just  like  him ;  but  they'll  scarcely  find 
a  third  man  to  go  along  with  them." 

The  worthy  chieftain  had  hardly  calcu- 
lated on  the  feelings  of  impoverished  share- 
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holders  dreading  a  farther  drain  on  their 
pockets,  voting  practically  anonymously  en 
bloc,  and  encouraging  themselves  by  mutual 
example  and  kindred  sentiment.  The  show 
of  hands  was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  the  liquidator  reluctantly  an- 
nounced. McAlpine  impetuously  demanded 
a  vote,  but  there  Childersleigh  insisted  on 
interfering.  He  regretted  much  the  pro- 
posal had  ever  been  suggested  to  the  meet- 
ing—  at  least,  he  would  not  stoop  to  have 
it  pressed  on  them. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  you  about  pearls  and 
swine  ?  "  exclaimed  Rushbrook  as  they  left 
together.  "Oh,  Hugh,  Hugh  !  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  your  selfish  avarice  in  sticking 
by  your  family  pictures  ?  They  deserve 
everything  you  can  give  them,  poor  grate- 
ful souls  !  Well,  you  are  a  maniac,  assur- 
edly ;  but  I  will  say  you  are  a  fine  fellow 
all  the  same." 

McAlpine  said  nothing  at  all.  To  his 
practical  common  sense  the  action  seemed 
even  more  portentously  absurd  than  to  the 
more  reckless  Rushbrook. 

As  to  Hugh,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
melancholy  and  content,  keenly  alive  to  all 
he  had  given  up,  and  still  wavering  in  faith 
as  to  what  it  might  do  for  him,  he  drove  off 
to  the  society  of  Lucy. 

Next  morning  he  woke  with  the  world 
before  him,  but  with  the  companion  he  had 
secured  for  the  journey,  he  almost  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  his  coming  travels.  "  I  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  her  rich,  but  at  least  I 
can  make  her  happy,  and,  as  for  a  compe- 
tency, fair  play  and  a  few  years  will  give 
her  that.  Perhaps,  who  knows,  we  may 
build  a  Childersleigh  elsewhere,  carry  our 
Lares  with  us,  and  hang  the  pictures  of  the 
Childersleighs  on  other  walls."  And  like  a 
hound  rousing  himself  for  the  chase,  he 
stretched  and  shook  himself  mentally  in  the 
glad  consciousness  of  his  strength,  and  only 
longed  to  be  slipped  on  the  work.  "  In 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  found  some  friends 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  from,"  he  went  on 
to  himself;  "but  after  all,  I  suppose  it  is 
the  nature  of  things  that  love  should  swal- 
low friendship.  I  take  my  world  where  I 
go,  even  if  friends  and  Childersleigh  remain 
behind." 

He  had  seated  himself  at  breakfast,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  announced.  Mr.  Barrington  came  for- 
ward with  both  hands  extended,  and  took 
Hugh's  cordially  in  his  own.  "I  came 
here  twice  last  night  to  no  purpose,  so  I  de- 
termined to  make  sure  of  you  this  morning. 
Well,  you  look  pretty  comfortable,  I  must 
say ;  the  events  of  yesterday  don't  seem  to 
have  put  you  much  out." 
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"  Why  should  they  ?  If  you  may  have  to 
rough  it  soon  on  half  rations,  it  is  surely  a 
reason  for  making  yourself  comfortable 
while  you  may.  So  you  have  heard  of  bhe 
folly  I  perpetrated." 

"  Heard  of  it !  I  should  think  so,  indeed. 
The  world  has  been  talking  of  nothing  else. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  there  are  leaders  on 
you  in  half  the  morning  papers  ;  so  my  man 
told  me  while  I  was  dressing ;  and  what 
else  do  you  imagine  brought  me  here  at 
this  hour  ?  " 

"I  can't  say.  It  would  have  been  an 
excellent  reason  for  most  people  staying 
away." 

"You  don't  mean  that  for  me,  Childers- 
leigh ?  "  asked  Barrington,  reproachfully. 

"  Of  course  not,"  returned  Hugh,  hastily  ; 
"  as  I  may  very  soon  take  means  of  proving 
to  you.  God  knows  I  ought  to  have 
learned  to  understand  you  by  this  time. 
But  what  are  they  saying  about  me  ?  —  not 
that  it  much  signifies." 

"  Pat  you  on  the  back  without  an  excep- 
tion. I  do  believe  you  are  more  the  fashion 
than  ever.  One  would  fancy  all  the  world 
capable  of  doing  the  same  thing,  your  gen- 
erosity is  so  universally  appreciated.  I 
don't  so  much  wonder  at  my  chiming  in 
with  the  rest,  for  you  spoiled  me  for  life 
when  you  saved  me  with  that  good  deed  of 
yours  at  Homburg." 

"An  old  story  now,  and  little  worth  re- 
peating at  best." 

"I,  at  least,  am  never  likely  to  forget  it, 
although  it  is  not  much  in  my  way  to  talk 
of  things  of  the  kind.  But  I  tell  you, 
Hugh,  when  this  latest  one  gets  from  the 
clubs  to  the  drawing-room,  when  the  women 
hear  it  from  the  men,  you  will  be  positively 
the  rage.  If  your  arrangements  had  not 
been  made  elsewhere,  you  might  have 
picked  and  chosen  among  heiresses." 

"I've  done  with  drawing-rooms,  and  if 
my  arrangements  had  been  still  to  make, 
my  crotchets  would  never  have  awoke  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  fair  sex.  What  I  gave 
up  to  the  Credit  Foncier  yesterday  was 
really  my  wedding  present  to  my  wife, 
made  at  her  own  request." 

"  She  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  I  do  be- 
lieve, and,  upon  my  word,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  I'm  almost  inclined  to  call  you  a 
lucky  man.  Evil  communications,  you 
know,  and  assuredly  you  must  have  demo- 
ralized me.  But  we  have  discussed  our 
money  matters  before  now,  Hugh  ;  and  you 
will  forgive  my  asking  how  you  mean  to 
live." 

"  A  question  I  have  asked  myself  often, 
you  may  be  quite  sure.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  more  strictly  just  had  I  shown 
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yesterday  less  of  what  people  call  generos- 
ity. But  if  I  had  kept  anything  back,  charit- 
able tongues  would  have  swelled  tens  to 
thousands  ;  and  I  fear,  as  far  as  my  good 
name  went,  the  sacrifice  would  have  been 
thrown  away.  I  desired  to  crush  not  crip- 
ple the  wasps  that  were  stinging  me." 

"  Yes,  you  showed  your  usual  good 
sense  there,  even  when  for  once  you  did  a 
foolish  thing;  and  then,  doubtless,  you 
remembered  —  I  should  be  greatly  cut  up 
if  you  had  not  —  that  George  Barrington 
was  rich,  and  his  fortune  as  much  yours  as 
his  —  eh,  Hugh  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  that,  Barrington;  but  I 
assure  you  I  felt  I  had  friends  I  could  count 
upon,  and  I  neither  contemplated  giving 
up  Lucy  nor  marrying  her  to  starvation. 
I  would  sooner  come  to  you  and  Rushbrook 
for  a  thousand  or  two,  than  leave  my  hon- 
our at  the  mercy  of  the  men  I  parted  from 
yesterday  for  ever.  Nor  should  I  borrow 
quite  as  a  beggar  after  all ;  my  Holbeins 
and  Vandykes  mean  the  thousand  or  two, 
and  something  more  —  a  security  to  my 
friends,  while  I  live  —  a  provision  for  my 
wife  if  I  die." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Childersleigh,  for  a 
man  capable  of  such  romantic  actions,  you 
have  the  queerest  ideas  of  friendship.  Had 
that  loan  you  forced  on  me  at  Homburg 
escaped  your  memory  altogether,  and  the 
language  with  which  you  pressed  it  ?  Un- 
less you  mean  our  friendship  to  die  a  sudden 
death  —  and  then  the  murder  lie  at  your 
door,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  —  unless  you 
mean  that,  I  say,  pledge  yourself  forthwith 
to  come  to  me,  and  to  no  one  else.  Very 
likely  Rushbrook  would  be  glad  enough, 
but  then  Rushbrook  is  always  hard  up,  and 
would  probably  have  to  borrow.  Now, 
thanks  to  you,  I  have  a  balance  at  my 
banker's  I  don't  know  how  to  invest,  and  I 
owe  you  that  and  a  great  deal  more.  And 
one  thing  more  I  have  to  say  —  when  you 
do  come  to  bank  with  me,  it  shall  be  on 
condition  you  give  yourself  a  fair  chance, 
and  don't  spoil  this  new  voyage  of  yours  by 
starving  the  stores.  For  Miss  Winter's 
sake  you  must  act  liberally  by  me.  But  of 
course  you  will.  You  can't  seriously  mean 
to  hurt  my  feelings.  Come,  Hugh,  say  it's 
a  bargain,  and  offer  me  some  breakfast ; 
for  let  me  tell  you  it  is  no  light  proof  of 
friendship,  turning  out  at  this  most  un- 
christian hour." 

"On  my  word,  Barrington,  it's  almost 
worth  losing  a  fortune  to  find  such  friends," 
exclaimed  Hugh,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  about  that.  At 
least,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  rather 
make    the    discovery    cheaper,"    returned 


Barrington;  "but  now  that  matter  is  dis- 
posed  of,  I'll  trouble  you   for   a  cup  of 

coffee." 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
MARRIAGE,   LOVE,    AND  LEAVE-TAKING. 

After  his  violent  divorce  from  all  that 
had  engrossed  him  in  the  most  eventful 
years  of  his  life ;  after  his  return  from  the 
City,  infinitely  more  naked  than  he  had 
entered  it ;  after  the  wrench  that  tore  his 
heartstrings  from  the  remains  of  his  pater- 
nal acres,  Hugh  had  looked  for  consolation 
with  Lucy.  He  was  married  now,  and  had 
seated  himself  by  a  domestic  hearth,  when 
it  was  become  matter  of  grave  speculation 
how  he  was  to  keep  in  the  fire.  He  had  no 
idea  of  hanging  on  in  his  altered  circum- 
stances to  shiver  through  an  English  winter 
of  discontent.  He  found  his  susceptibilities 
jar  him  at  each  step  he  took,  for  after  all 
he  was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  a  hero  of 
romance.  The  people  he  had  lived  with 
had  plied  him  with  insidious  flattery,  yield- 
ing him  insensible  deference  as  to  a  con- 
summate man  of  their  world.  It  fretted  his 
philosophy  to  find  himself  regarded  dis- 
trustfully as  a  brilliant  maniac,  whose 
eccentricities  it  was  impossible  to  count  on  ; 
as  a  vagrant  from  exalted  spheres,  of 
essence  too  refined  for  earth,  hurried  along 
by  caprice  or  conscience  in  most  erratic 
orbits.  He  had  moods  when  the  old  leaven 
fermented,  and  he  sneered  at  himself  from 
force  of  habit,  as  at  a  child  rapt  up  in  its 
latest  toy  while  all  around  it  went  to  wrack 
and  ruin.  But  these  moods  were  few  and 
brief.  Generally  he  recognized  that  it  was 
only  now  he  had  gained  firm  standing- 
ground  for  an  earnest  start.  If  his  present 
position  were  embarrassing,  he  was  but 
paying  the  inevitable  penalty  of  early 
errors. 

He  had  found  but  little  difficulty  in  woo- 
ing Lucy  to  an  early  wedding-day.  Never 
had  courtship  been  more  flattering,  for  each 
word  and  act  of  her  lover's  told  her  he  left 
his  fate  and  happiness  in  her  hands.  She 
had  turned  the  current  of  his  life,  and 
stirred  his  nature  to  its  depths.  He  had 
proved  the  strength  of  their  sympathies,  by 
submitting  his  convictions  to  her  influences, 
and  deliberately  laying  his  most  cherished 
project  at  her  feet.  Of  course  when  Hugh 
decided  to  sacrifice  wealth  and  ambition, 
Lucy  went  into  scarcely  smothered  trans- 
ports over  their  narrow  means  and  doubtful  ■ 
future.  The  haze  that  hung  over  their 
destinies  was  the  choicest  sweet  in  the  cup 
that  Providence  was  filling  to  the  brim. 

The   wedding    had   been  as   private    as 
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might  be.  The  Childersleighs,  the  Hester- 
combes,  McAlpine,  and  Barrington, — the 
guests.  The  sombre  dress  and  subdued 
demeanour  of  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
the  bride  were  not  inappropriate  to  the 
crowning  of  a  love  whose  course  had  flowed 
by  shoals  and  shocks,  —  the  better  omen, 
as  Hugh  whispered  to  his  bride,  that  the 
broken  waters  would  run  smooth  at  last. 

Worn  in  mind  and  body,  Sir  Basil  was 
there  to  give  the  bride  away.  The  quiver- 
ing lip  and  starting  tear  showed  how  keenly 
he  felt  the  parting.  As  Lucy's  eyes  filled 
in  sympathy,  she  would  have  reproached 
herself  for  her  desertion,  but  when  she 
looked  on  her  husband,  she  remembered 
the  claims  he  had  bought  so  dearly.  Sir 
Basil  would  have  made  handsome  provision 
for  one  he  had  come  to  cherish  as  a  daugh- 
ter, but  Hugh  would  hear  nothing  of  it. 
He  was  hopeful  of  a  speedy  competency, 
and,  in  the  passion  of  his  independence, 
shrunk  from  laying  himself  or  his  wife  under 
unnecessary  obligations.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  thought  it  graceful  to  admit  Sir  Basil's 
paternal  claims,  and  let  him  act  in  the  mat- 
ter as  he  pleased.  But  he  had  reason  to 
know  that  "  Childersleighs  "  had  felt  the 
panic  ;  and  Purkiss,  who  had  been  beggared 
by  it,  so  far  as  his  private  means  went,  took 
care  to  put  his  father's  proposals  in  so  pleas- 
ant a  light,  that  acceptance  became  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  but  too  easy  to  parry 
them,  for  Sir  Basil's  mind  had  been  weak- 
ened past  insistance  on  anything.  At 
Maude's  instigation,  he  was  content  to  vent 
his  affection  characteristically  in  a  long  se- 
ries of  cheques ;  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh' s 
trousseau  was  much  better  suited  to  her 
position  as  her  position  might  have  been, 
than  as  it  was. 

Lord  Hestercombe's  first  movement  had 
been  indignation  at  the  crowning  folly  which 
had  sealed  the  surrender  of  Childersleigh 
by. marriage  with  a  beggar,  when  an  heiress 
had  become  indispensable.  But  second 
thoughts,  and  the  practical  logic  of  Rush- 
brook,  had  brought  his  lordship  to  regard 
his  nephew's  conduct  from  a  more  chivalrous 
point  of  view.  He  dared  not  counsel  the 
man  who  had  given  up  all  to  honour  to 
break  his  plighted  word,  because  it  was 
passed  to  a  penniless  orphan.  That  posi- 
tion once  taken  up,  he  behaved  with  cor- 
diality and  delicacy,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  a  near  relative  to  act  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  grand  seigneur.  His  daughter 
volunteered  to  be  twin-bridesmaid  with 
Maude.  The  jewels  presented  by  himself 
and  the  countess  were  so  priceless,  so 
sparklingly  unsuited  to  the  wife  of  an  emi- 
grant, that  they  ruffled  Hugh's  over-sensitive 


susceptibilities.  He  could  regard  them  as 
nothing  but  an  alms  bestowed  on  the  desti- 
tute. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  proposed 
to  reconstruct. their  fortunes  in  Queensland. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company'^ 
steamer  Tanjore  was  to  sail  from  Southamp- 
ton on  September  28th  —  as  it  chanced,  the 
very  morrow  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Will.  Before  they  sailed, 
if  they  cared  to  hear  it,  they  would  learn 
the  destiny  of  the  money  that  had  been 
Hugh's  first  love  and  Lucy's  rival. 

Hugh  had  been  thoroughly  off  with  that 
old  love  before  taking  up  with  the  new  one. 
With  the  property  he  had  lately  called  his 
own,  he  had  shifted  his  business  cares  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  liquidators  of  the  Credit 
Foncier.  Anticipating  abdication,  he  had 
made  over  to  Mr.  Rivington  the  house  in 
Harley  Street.  He  had  carried  his  bride 
to  honeymoon  it  in  one  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned hostelries  that  still  shelter  in  wooded 
nooks  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  peaceful 
and  rural  still,  in  spite  of  excursionists  by 
rail,  and  the  rowing  rowdyism  of  the  river. 
An  hostelry  with  deep  thatched  eaves,  quaint 
casements,  and  eccentric  gables,  close- 
clipped  hedges,  and  short-shaven  lawns 
ablaze  with  scarlet  geraniums.  Thence  he 
made  those  dashes  to  the  City  in  search  of 
an  emigrant's  paraphernalia,  that  sent  him 
back  with  redoubled  zest  to  their  Arcadia, 
to  their  strolls  through  furze  and  heather, 
and  their  saunters  in  fragrant  woodlands  ; 
to  the  lazy  paddling  up  long  reaches  of  the 
river,  and  the  floating  back  in  a  golden  haze 
of  love  and  dreams. 

One  thing  weighed  upon  him,  and  that 
was  the  inevitable  farewell  to  Childersleigh. 
There  the  past  seemed  to  have  buried  its 
dead  out  of  sight,  and  he  shrank  from 
wakening  slumbering  memory  with  her  thou- 
sand stings.  But  there  are  bitter  duties  that 
are  pleasures  in  their  way,  and  leave-takings 
it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  neglect ;  and  one 
bright  morning  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childer- 
sleigh on  the  garden-terrace  by  the  old  yew 
hedge. 

On  just  such  a  morning  by  that  very  path 
he  had  approached  his  home  the  memorable 
day  of  the  funeral.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
he  had  looked  on  his  place  as  really  his  own, 
now  it  was  gone  from  him  for  ever ;  all  the 
interest  he  reserved  in  it  was  vain  regrets 
and  melancholy  associations.  The  house, 
with  its  down-drawn  blinds,  seemed  in 
mourning  now  as  then,  and  its  cheerless  face 
was  reflecting  the  depression  on  its  late 
master's.  The  unlucky  Marxby  had  passed 
with  the  multitude  into  the  insolvent  court. 
Pressed  by  shareholders  eager  to  escape  a 
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call,  the  liquidators  had  forced  the  sale,  and 
Childersleigh  had  been  knocked  down  to  a 
West  End  solicitor  at  the  very  moderate 
upset  price  —  given  him  in  a  gift,  that  gen- 
tleman triumphantly  observed,  when  the 
bargain  was  fairly  closed.  In  the  fulness 
of  his  self-gratulation  he  had  made  an  off- 
hand offer  to  take  furniture,  fittings,  &c, 
at  a  reasonable  valuation,  an  offer  promptly 
closed  with  for  reasons  akin  to  those  that 
had  sacrificed  the  place. 

Patterson,  warned  beforehand,  was  in 
waiting  to  do  the  dismal  honours,  with  a 
heart  in  sad  harmony  with  the  occasion,  and 
a  visage  more  melancholy  than  Childers- 
leigh's  own.  The  old  man  had  no  love- 
dreams  to  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow,  and 
although  the  new  purchaser  had  assured  him 
his  services  would  not  be  dispensed  with, 
the  light  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  going  out 
in  darkness.  His  garrulousness  was  hushed, 
and  inclination  as  much  as  natural  delicacy 
kept  him  in  the  background.  A  self-posted 
patrol,  he  hovered  round  his  master  in  the 
distance,  to  see  that  no  profane  stranger 
intruded  on  the  leave-taking. 

What  a  heaven  earth  would  be  could  we 
always  appreciate  all  we  have  as  keenly  as 
we  do  when  on  the  point  of  losing  it.  Chil- 
dersleigh Park  lay  flooded  in  the  mellow 
lights  of  late  summer.  The  scent-laden 
breeze  breathing  from  the  flowers  was  stir- 
ring the  masses  of  foliage  in  waving  lines 
of  beauty ;  the  shadows  of  golden  boughs 
were  dancing  on  the  turf  below  to  the 
drowsy  hum  of  the  bees.  Everything  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  seemed  so  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  existence, 
from  the  sheep  that  grouped  themselves 
lazily  in  the  elm-shade  to  the  jackdaws  that 
clamoured  among  the  fantastic  stacks  of 
chimneys.  Hugh  envied  the  very  swallows 
that  dipped  in  the  rippling  water.  They 
were  going  abroad  like  him,  but,  unlike 
him,  they  at  least  would  be  there  again  the 
succeeding  summer. 

It  was  a  relief  to  take  refuge  from  the 
laughing  beauty  without  doors,  in  the  black 
hall  and  long  dark-panelled  corridors  where 
the  sunlight  filtered  so  dimly  through  stained 
window-panes  or  heavy  blinds.  But  as  his 
eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  obscu- 
rity, they  lighted  at  every  turn  on  objects 
that  riveted  them  with  painful  fascination. 
Not  a  table  nor  chair,  but  had  its  story  to 
tell ;  claims  of  its  own  to  put  in  for  a  part- 
ing pang.  Remembering  he  looked  his  last 
on  them  all,  in  room  after  room,  he  stood 
lingering  upon  the  threshold. 


I  Her  eyes  timidly  following  her  husband's, 
guiltily  avoiding  them  when  they  turned  her 
way,  Lucy's  heart  was  throbbing  in  painful 
sympathy  with  his.  The  crowding  sensa- 
tions that  were  grief  to  him  were  anguish  to 
her.  While  all  her  being  seemed  unnatur- 
ally absorbed  in  his,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  marriage  he  moved  utterly  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  her 
love  the  first  shadow  of  a  cloud  seemed 
settling  between  them.  Her  self-reproach 
told  her  that  in  Childersleigh  he  might  well 
feel  resentfully  to  her,  and  for  the  moment 
she  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  re- 
called the  past  and  influenced  him  different- 
ly. What  right  had  she  to  set  her  childish 
impulses  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of 
his  sagest  friends.  She  rested  her  trembling 
fingers  in  mute  appeal  on  his  arm.  As  he 
turned  at  the  touch  her  doubts  vanished,  but 
only  to  leave  her  more  bitterly  self-reproach- 
ful than  before. 

"Forgive  me,  Hugh;  but,  indeed,  I  fan- 
cied I  had  guessed  the  sacrifices  I  longed 
to  share  with  you." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  darling,  much  as  I  feel 
them,  I  never  regretted  them  less  than  now. 
While  I  am  tasting  the  bitters  of  your  teach- 
ings, I  know  that  the  sweets  are  all  to  come. 
It  might  have  been  the  other  way,  but  what 
then  ?  Better  go  to  honourable  exile  than 
live  on  here  in  ceaseless  remorse  —  or, 
worse  still,  dishonourable  unconsciousness. 
And  then,"  he  said,  with  an  unclouded 
smile  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  "  you 
can't  have  everything  in  this  world  ;  and, 
heaven  knows,  although  we  leave  Childers- 
leigh behind,  I  carry  with  me  more  than 
my  share  of  Paradise." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  em- 
erged on  the  gravel,  Patterson  was  hurt  and 
scandalized  at  their  smiling  faces.  Hugh, 
in  his  awkward  consciousness  that  cheerful- 
ness must  seem  singularly  out  of  place  just 
then,  humbly  strove  to  deprecate  the  old 
man's  indignation.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
enter  precisely  into  detailed  explanation. 
But  Patterson,  under  his  impenetrable  rind, 
had  the  shrewdness  and  some  of  the  suscep- 
tibility of  his  nation ;  and,  looking  at  the 
flush  on  the  downcast  face  of  the  bride, 
something  like  the  bleak  smile  of  a  Novem- 
ber sun  flickered  over  his  own  sorrowful 
features. 

"  'Deed  but  she's  bonny,"  he  muttered, 
sotto  voce,  as  if  the  words  had  been  inspired 
by  conscience  rather  than  sentiment.  "Gin 
there  were  mair  lassies  like  her  there  would 
maybe  be  mair  fules  than  Mr.  Hugh." 
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chapter   xxxix. 
"kadley's." 

There  are  hotels  where  the  same  roof- 
tree  covers  the  house  of  mourning  and  the 
house  of  mirth ;  where,  as  in  the  scene  in 
Bigoletto,  a  thin  partition  separates  the 
corpse  from  the  carnival ;  where  sighs  an- 
swer to  laughter,  and  the  dirge  blends  with 
the  joyous  refrain.  The  old  "Falcon "at 
Gravesend  was  one  of  them,  with  the  vener- 
able panes  in  its  bow-windows  scribbled 
over  with  memorial  names  —  panes  through 
which  so  many  streaming  eyes  have  watched 
the  sea-bound  Indiamen  melting  into  the 
river  fogs.  "  Radley's  "  at  Southampton  is 
another;  and  houses,  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  as  many  aching  hearts  as  any 
city  poor-house  or  hospital.  In  proportion 
even  to  its  ample  accommodations,  it  con- 
tained a  most  disproportionate  amount  of 
sorrow  the  night  before  the  Tanjore  was  to 
sail  for  Alexandria.  There  were  Rachels 
being  reft  of  their  children,  who  utterly  re- 
fused to  be  comforted,  and  lifted  up  their 
voices  till  the  passages  echoed  to  their 
wails.  There  were  children  being  orphaned, 
and  fathers  leaving  all  they  cared  for  behind 
them,  going  to  boil  the  family  pot  in  sad 
solitude  in  the  scorching  tropics.  Lucy 
Childersleigh,  as  she  met  upon  the  stairs 
close-veiled  figures  clinging  convulsively  to 
the  arms  of  sad-eyed  men,  and  pale-faced 
mothers  looking  wistfully  after  laughing 
children  they  were  seeing  the  last  of  for 
years  if  not  for  ever,  became  very  melan- 
choly, with  a  grateful  sense  of  subdued  con- 
tentment. As  for  Hugh,  with  the  greater 
selfishness  and  callousness  of  men,  he  could 
hardly  keep  down  that  rising  buoyancy  of 
spirits  which  made  Lucy  so  ready  with  her 
smiles  when  she  felt  tears  would  have  been 
more  in  place.  He  had  all  but  broken  with 
the  painful  past,  and  was  emerging  at  length 
from  the  night  of  uncertainty  he  had  so  long 
been  groping  in.  Already  he  breathed  the 
free  air  of  the  ocean,  and  raised  his  eyes 
towards  the  limitless  horizon  that  stretched 
before  them.  To  see  them  doing  the  hon- 
ours at  their  late  dinner  when  the  meal  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  you  would  never  have 
taken  them  for  a  couple  of  poverty-stricken 
adventurers,  whose  bark  was  on  the  shore 
and  getting  up  her  steam.  McAlpine  and 
Barrington,  who  had  come  to  comfort  and 
see  the  last  of  their  friends,  began  to  think 
they  might  quite  as  well  have  stayed  in 
London.  Like  Patterson,  indeed,  they  felt 
rather  aggrieved  at  the  serenity  with  which 
the  others  bore  up  against  the  coming  sep- 
aration. 

•*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hugh,"  grumbled 


I  the  former,  "  to  look  at  you  and  Mrs.  Chil- 
dersleigh now,  one  would  say  you  were 
pruning  your  feathers  for  the  flight  home 
again." 

"Well,  so  we  are,  McAlpine.  At  least 
we  must  be  gone  before  we  can  comeback, 
and,  moreover,  after  tossing  about  among 
uncertainties,  one  is  much  inclined  to  find  a 
home  in  the  first  firm  land  you  set  your  foot 
on.  But  you  need  not  remind  us  of  the 
friends  we  leave  behind  us ;  be  sure  we 
shall  remember  and  regret  them  soon  enough 
and  often  enough.  And  I  don't  forget  your 
promise  and  Barrington's  to  come  and  look 
us  up  whenever  we  may  have  a  n>oi  to  offer 
you,  and  the  sooner  the  bitterness  of  parting 
is  over  the  sooner  we  shall  have  our  merry 
meeting." 

"  So  we  shall,  Hugh,  but  in  the  mean- 
time when  I  go  north  next  week,  there  will 
seem  to  be  less  sunshine  at  Baragoil." 

"  Where  you  have  little  enough  to  spare, 
as  Mrs.  Childersleigh  knows,"  remarked 
Barrington,  striving  to  be  chewrful.  "As 
for  coming  to  see  you,  Hugh,  I  never  made 
a  promise  I  meant  more  religiously  to  keep. 
I  think  I  shall  charter  a  steamer  for  the 
cruise  to  the  antipodes.  The  Rushbrooks 
would  join  us,  I  know,  but  Lady  Rushbrook 
to  be  won't  leave  Sir  Basil.  I  tell  her 
change  of  scene  and  sea  air  would  set  the 
old  man  crti  his  legs  again,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve we  shall  see  the  Killoden  circle  re- 
united in  Queensland." 

"Never  complete  again,"  murmured 
Lucy,  while  a  deep  shadow  fell  on  her  hus- 
band's features. 

Barrington  bit  his  lip,  and  cursed  his  stu- 
pidity, and  blundered  on  with  good-na- 
tured presence  of  mind  — 

"No,  Purkiss,  I  fear,  will  not  be  there, 
but  that  we  must  bear  as  we  best  can. 
He  keeps  his  own  secrets,  and  Sir  Basil 
never  meddles  with  business  now-a-days, 
but  by  all  accounts  he  will  find  it  hard 
work  to  pull  things  round  at  '  GMlders- 
Za'^/is'.'" 

"I'm  greatly  afraid  the  destination  of 
Miss  Childerslejigh's  money  is  likely  to  con- 
cern him  as  little  as  us.  Poor  Purkiss  !  I 
don't  know  any  one  who  would  have  valued 
it  more,  but  the  language  of  her  will  and 
the  amount  of  his  legacy  do  not  make  me 
very  hopeful  for  him." 

"Queer,  you  should  be  talking  it  over 
this  way,  Hugh,"  remarked  McAlpine,  "as 
if  you,  of  all  men,  had  no  concern  in  the 
matter." 

"That  is  precisely  how  it  is.  The  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of  is,  that  none  of  it  comes 
to  me.  Any  one  else  may  hope,  even 
Lucy  there." 
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i(  So  she  may,  to  be  sure,"  murmured 
McAlpine,  meditatingly.  "  And  why  should 
not  the  old  lady  have  put  her  in  ?  She  had 
adopted  her,  as  you  all  thought.  She  saw  far 
more  of  her  than  any  one  else." 

•  "  An  excellent  reason  why  she  should 
not,"  returned  Hugh,  laughingly.  "Look 
at  tbe  opportunities  she  gave  herself  of  ap- 
preciating me,  and  see  what  has  come  of 
them.  Besides,  Mr.  Hooker  had  his  finger 
in  that  pie  —  of  that  I  am  very  certain." 

"Very  likely  —  little  doubt  of  that,"  as- 
sented McAlpine,  relapsing  into  silence  and 
profound  reflection,  as  if  he  had  found  the 
end  of  a  clue  in  his  fingers,  and  was  setting 
himself  to  disentangle  it. 

"What,  tea  already  !"  ejaculated  Hugh, 
consulting  his  watch  as  the  door  was  thrown 
open. 

"Lord  Rushbrook  —  Mr.  Rivington," 
announced  the  waiter,  bending  himself 
double,  with  the  handle  in  his  hand. 

"  By  Jove,  I  said  so !  "  exclaimed  McAl- 
pine.    He  had  only  thought  it. 

Hugh  himself  turned  slightly  pale,  and 
although  he  did  stand  up,  forgot  all  about 
welcoming  the  arrivals,  an  omission  which 
his  wife,  in  blushing  embarrassment,  set 
herself  to  repair. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Childersleigh,  as 
Hugh  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself;  but 
the  truth  is,  as  Rivington  found  himself 
obliged  to  see  you,  on  some  pressing  busi- 
ness, before  you  sailed,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  'have  another  look  at  you  too." 
Rushbrook,  who  seemed  unusually  excited, 
paused,  and  then  burst  out,  "Oh,  non- 
sense, it's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush  — 
joy  never  hurts  —  Hugh  half  guesses  it, 
and  McAlpine  knows  it  all.  Besides,  you 
are  both  at  one  in  your  contempt  for  riches, 
as  in  most  other  things,  and  here  I  am  push- 
ing myself  forward  where  I  have  no  business 
whatever,  and  taking  the  words  out  of  Riv- 
ington's  mouth." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Rivington,  "I  won't 
deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  making  an 
announcement,  which  has  given  me  no  ordi- 
nary pleasure,  although,  as  Lord  Rush- 
brook says,  I  see  you  more  than  half 
anticipate  it.  I  have  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Childersleigh  then  in  being  even  more  for- 
tunate than  he  believed  himself,  in  having 
married  a  lady  nearly  as  richly  dowered 
with  worldly  wealth  as  with  all  other  gifts." 

"  You  mean  to  say ?  " 

"  That  Mrs.  Childersleigh  inherits  every- 
thing—  some  160,000Z.  in  round  figures  — 
the  house  in  Harley  Street,  furniture,  plate, 
and  family  jewels." 

Lucy  made  a  movement,  as  if  then  and 
there  she  would  have  thrown  herself  into 
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her  husband's  arms,  symbolically  vesting 
him  with  all  her  newly-acquired  goods  and 
chattels ;  checked  it ;  looked  the  proposed 
transfer,  and  hurried  from  the  room.  Her 
husband  threw  himself  back  in  a  chair.  It 
was  not  the  weight  of  the  money  he  suc- 
cumbed to  ;  what  stunned  him  was  this  sud- 
den upset  of  all  his  carefully  elaborated 
plans. 

"A  rich  man  in  spite  of  yourself,  al- 
though you  made  such  an  undeniable  pau- 
per," observed  Rushbrook,  "  and  very  hard 
it  is  upon  you,  I  must  say.  Fortune  never 
will  give  you  a  chance." 

"You've  taken  your  wife  for  better  for 
worse,  you  see,"  chimed  in  McAlpine. 
"You  can't  well  help  yourself;  and,  after 
all,  you  must  remember  she  didn't  mean  it, 
so  you  had  better  go  and  make  it  up  with 
her." 

Hugh  took  advantage  of  the  thoughtful 
opening,  and,  with  a  brief  apology,  followed 
his  bride. 

"  Which  fully  accounts  for  all  Mr.  Hook- 
er's and  Mr.  Hemprigge's  attentions  to 
Miss  Winter,"  remarked  McAlpine,  as 
Hugh  left  the  room.  "  Yet,  do  you  know, 
until  some  five  minutes  back,  it  nover  oc- 
curred to  me  which  way  the  money  was 
going." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Rivington.  "Hooker 
and  that  scamp  of  a  son  of  his  were  in 
the  secret  all  along,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  swindle.  They  would  have 
done  anything  in  the  world  for  the  orphan, 
assured  beforehand  that  their  charity  would 
have  its  reward  in  this  life." 

"  But  why  should  Hemprigge  have  helped 
Hugh  towards  winning  the  money  he  meant 
for  himself?" 

"  He  was  too  clever  by  half,  and  did  not 
give  Hugh  credit  for  being  half  so  clever, 
I  fancy,"  suggested  Rushbrook.  "  He 
grasped  at  too  much,  and  hoped  Hugh 
might  help  him  to  one  fortune  while  he  won 
another  in  spite  of  him.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  soon  found  out  his  mistake,  and  did  his 
best  to  retrieve  it.  What  proves  Hooker 
knew  all  about  it,  is  his  keeping  himself  out 
of  the  way  to-day ;  but  you  ought  to  have 
seen  Purkiss  Childersleigh." 

"Why?  I  am  sure  he  can  never  accuse 
Miss  Childersleigh  of  not  doing  her  best  to 
prepare  him  against  disappointment."   - 

"  So  one  would  have  imagined,  but 
drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  and  I  fear 
—  I  greatly  fear-— the  partners  of  'Chil- 
dersleigh '  are  floundering  in  very  deep 
water.  Poor  Sir  Basil  doesn't  trouble  his 
head  much  about  it,  but  Purkiss,  who  was 
always  thin,  is  shrivelling  visibly  into 
thread-paper.     I  watched  him  when  Riving- 
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ton  broke  the  seals,  and  be  bad  to  bold  on 
by  the  arms  of  bis  chair ;  while  the  memo- 
randum was  being  read,  his  jaw  dropped, 
and  his  face  turned  to  livid  through  half  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  You  would  have 
called  it  a  sudden  spasm  of  cholera.  But 
here  comes  supper  —  dinner  —  which  you 
like,  and  very  thoughtful  it  is  of  Hugh,  for 
I  never  ordered  it.  When  a  fellow  thinks 
of  the  happiness  of  others  in  a  sudden  flush 
of  prosperity,  why  he  deserves  all  be  gets. 
Sit  down,  Rivington." 

Hugh  himself,  the  bearer  of  many  apolo- 
gies from  his  wife,  came  back  to  do  the 
honors.  If  he  had  screwed  up  his  reso- 
lution to  contemplate  the  antipodes  with 
positive  pleasure,  his  mind  flew  naturally 
enough  back  to  old  habits  pf  thought,  when 
the  heavy  pressure  that  had  borne  on  it  was 
removed.  Then  he  was  given  a  fresh  lease 
of  those  home  friendships  that  had  stood 
such  fiery  tests,  and  spared  a  fresh  series 
of  experiments  on  colonial  human  nature. 
Considering  how  honestly  his  heart  had 
been  set  on  the  toil  and  adventures  that 
awaited  him,  it  was  strange  how  little  he 
regretted  them.  He  resigned  himself 
with  complacency  and  good  temper  to  ex- 
tending himself  once  more  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  and  it  only  seemed  the  more  tempt- 
ing that  the  rose-leaves  were  strewed  for 
him  by  the  little  hands  of  his  wife.  . 

"Upon  my  word,  for  a  man  so  bent  on 
emigration  as  you  were  yesterday,  you  bear 
up  wonderfully,"  said  Rushbrook ;  "fori 
don't  suppose  you  intend  to  occupy  cabin 
No.  7,  —  or  whichever  the  number  was  — 
in  the  Tanjore  ?  "  dfll^^p 

"  No,  I  fancy  we  shall  defer  our  visit  to 
Queensland  till  Barrington  gives  us  a  pas- 
sage out  in  his  steam-yacht.  And  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  The  Tanjore  cabin  was  so 
snug,  and  the  steward  and  stewardess 
tipped  in  advance.  But  I  must  say,  now  I 
dare  to  think  of  it,  Hants  and  Surrey  did 
look  lovely  to-day,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  see  them  again  to-morrow. 
Heigho  !  "  His  face  clouded  slightly  as  he 
closed  the  sentence  with  a  genuine  sigh. 
The  truth  is,  his  thoughts,  had  travelled 
back  by  the  South-Western  to  Childers- 
leigh,  gone  beyond  recall.  After  all,  the 
Childersleigh  money  had  come  too  late. 
To  him  England  could  never  again  be  all  it 
might  have  been. 

Did  Barrington  divine  what  was  passing 
in  bis  mind  ?  Was  he  on  the  watch  for  cer- 
tain symptoms,  for  certainly  in  general  he 
was  no  very  quick  observer.  At  any  rate, 
the  others  thought  he  might  have  spared 
their  friend  a  painful  subject  when  he  said, 
—  "  Pity  now  you  parted  with  your  place 
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—  eh,  Childersleigh  ?  I  always  told  you 
you  would  repent  that  bit  of  Quixotry." 

"At  least  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  yourself  a  true  prophet,"  returned 
Childersleigh,  impatiently. 

"  I  said  you  would  be  sorry  for  it,  and  I 
was  sure  you  would.  But  in  those  days 
Mrs.  Childersleigh  led  you  by  the  heart- 
strings, and  there  was  no  use  arguing  with 
you." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Childersleigh,  who 
had  mastered  his  passing  irritation  ;  "  If  I 
was  a  fool  to  listen  to  foolish  counsels,  you 
must  confess  we  have  come  off  better  than 
we  deserved.  As  for  Childersleigh,  I  own 
I  would  rather  talk  about  anything  else. 
It  used  to  be  a  pleasant  subject,  but 
now " 

"You  followed  your  own  line,"  pursued 
Barrington,  imperturbably,  as  if  Hugh  had 
never  spoken,  "  and  all  your  friends  could 
do  was  to  take  theirs.  You  would  not  care 
to  buy  it  back,  would  yci,  if  it  came  into 
the  market  by  any  chance  ?  " 

Hugh  looked  at  him  in  silence.  Joys 
are  like  sorrows,  he  thought,  and  you  often 
flush  them  in  coveys. 

"  Because  if  you  did,  I  don't  mind  let- 
ting you  have  it  for  what  I  gave.  You  see 
I  have  one  place  in  Norfolk  already,  and 
don't  much  care  about  another.  The  li- 
quidators were  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to 
sell,  that  I  was  tempted  to  sink  my  spare 
capital  at  Childersleigh,  and  they  tell  me 
I  bad  it  reasonably  enough." 

"You  are  not  trifling  with  me,  Barring- 
ton ?  " 

»  "  Not  I,  indeed.  I  should  have  prepared 
a  dramatic  surprise  for  you  and  Mrs.  Chil- 
dersleigh, when  I  had  persuaded  you  to  pay 
me  a  visit.  But  in  the  first  place,  I  thought 
it  was  no  use  letting  you  fret  yourself  use- 
lessly. God  knows  you  have  had  bother 
enough  lately.  And  then  McAlpine,  whom 
I  took  into  the  secret  a  few  minutes  ago, 
suggested  there  would  be  nothing  original 
in  it,  that  I  should  find  the  idea  in  Waver- 
ley.  So  Childersleigh  is  yours  whenever 
you  like,  my  dear  fellow.  You  ought  to 
find  everything  from  the  weathercocks  to 
the  doormats  just  as  you  left  it,  and  if  you 
choose  to  rough  it  on  a  scratch  establish- 
ment, I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
go  there  to-morrow,  and  wind  up  your  hon- 
eymoon under  the  ancestral  trees.  Bless 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  was  convinced  you 
would  want  the  place  sooner  or  later :  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  been  out  of  pocket  by  the  arrange- 
ment, but  it  is  fated  I  shall  never  pay  off 
that  Homburg  debt  of  mine  with  its  com- 
pound interest.     And  now,"  said  Barring- 
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ton,  concluding  the  longest  and  most  suc- 
cessful speech  he  had  ever  made,  "  suppose 
we  leave  him  to  sleep  on  the  events 
of  the  day.  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  quite 
out  of  your  trouble  yet,  Hugh,  and  are  in 
for  a  broken  night  after  all  you  have  gone 
through  in  the  evening." 

CHAPTEK  XL. 
HOME  AT   LAST. 

It  was  bright  autumn,  and  all  was  life  at 
Childersleigh.  The  house  had  cast  off  its 
weeds  and  put  on  the  garments  of  gladness. 
The  gravel  was  scored  with  wheels  and 
dinted  with  hoof-marks,  the  stable-yard 
lumbered  with  dusty  carriages,  smoking 
horses  and  hissing  grooms.  The  triumphal 
arches  that  spanned  the  gates  of  the  park 
and  church-yard  had  cost  Patterson  many  a 
sleepless  night,  and  Childersleigh  some 
little  vexation.  The  church-bells  rang  out 
those  doleful  merry  peals  that  gave  a  tinge 
so  sad  to  English  merry-making.  Without, 
the  house  was  en  fete;  within,  there  was 
literally  house-warming,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Childersleigh  had  come  down  to  take 
formal  possession  of  their  home.  Assur- 
edly no  one  would  have  looked  to  see  Lord 
Hestercombe  staying  calmly  on  the  borders 
of  the  London  postal  dictrict  in  October, 
or  his  son  lingering  in  the  metropolis  while 
the  cock  pheasants  were  crowing  peacefully 
in  the  Hestercombe  coverts.  But  Rush- 
brook,  resolved  on  matrimony,  was  not  the 
man  to  stand  loitering  on  the  threshold  of 
the  temple  of  Hymen.  Moreover,  philo 
sophically  evoking  good  from  evil,  in  the 
failing  state  of  Maude's  father's  health,  he 
had  seen  a  golden  chance  of  being  married 
in  rational  fashion,  without  having  his  mod- 
esty shocked  by  the  demonstrations  with 
which,  in  normal  circumstances,  the  heir  of 
the  Hestercombes  would  have  been  pa- 
raded before  the  altar.  His  own  mind 
made  up,  he  easily  imposed  his  will  on  his 
father,  for  the  Earl  was  haunted  with  the 
apprehension  that  his  only  son  might  slip 
back  through  his  fingers  to  hopeless  bachel- 
orhood. Lady  Hestercombe  herself  was 
made  the  intercessor  with  her  destined  I 
daughter-in-law  for  advancing  the  day,  for, 
in  Sir  Basil's  state  of  health,  Maude  was 
absolutely  her  own  mistress.  Hugh  backed 
her  ladyship  with  all  his  interest  and  elo- 
quence, so  did  Lucy  ;  and  when  their  joint 
entreaties  had  prevailed,  it  had  been  settled 
the'  wedding  should  be  combined  with  the 
Childersleigh  house-warming.  The  circle 
assembled  there  limited  itself  to  our  inti- 
mate  friends,   Lord  Rushbrook  joining  it 


for  the  day,  although  he  nominally  occupied 
his  rooms  at  Hestercombe  House. 

Lord  Hestercombe  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  in  a  state  of  visible  ex- 
citement, and  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
claiming  his  nephew's  services  to  do  him 
the  out-door  honours  of  the  place. 

"I  have  not  seen  it  since  your  father's 
time,  except  that  evening  when  I  ran  down 
for  the  funeral.  I  should  like  to  know  that 
things  have  not  changed  much  for  the  worse 
in  your  absence."  And  when  he  got  his 
nephew  out  of  earshot  his  lordship  broke 
out :  "  You  don't  happen  to  have  heard  the 
news  from  Wurzelshire  ?  " 

"What  news?" 

"  I  thought  not.  I  only  chanced  to  hear 
it  as  I  passed  through  the  town.  Poor  Ro- 
per, who  came  in  for  the  county  when  you 
declined,  shot  in  the  thigh  at  a  battue  at 
Worsley.  Couldn't  stop  the  bleeding; 
went  off  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

"Ah!" 

"  Yes,  most  melancholy  business ;  leaves 
a  young  widow  and  half-a-dozen  children. 
So  we  must  have  a  man  in  the  held  forth- 
with, and  the  address  must  be  ready  for  the 
day  after  the  funeral.  The  Liberals  have 
been  hard  at  work  with  the  registration 
roll.  I'm  only  afraid  your  refusing  last 
time  may  have  hurt  you  with  Dunstan- 
burgh." 

"I  really  don't  think  it  did.  I  don't 
fancy  I  spoiled  any  chance  I  may  have  with 
him." 

"  And  this  time  you  would  stand  if  he 
were  to  repeat  his  offer  ?  " 

Bfching  in  the  world  I  should  like  bet- 
ter, *^  I  am  back  at  Childersleigh,  and  an 
idle 

"'L  I'll  send  off  a  special  messenger 
to  Duns^nburgh  this  very  day  before  din- 
ner. They  told  me  at  '  The  Travellers '  he 
was  expected  in  town." 

And  in  high  good-humour  his  lordship 
passed  his  arm  through  his  nephew's,  built 
castles  in  the  air  and  in  Westminster, 
praised  and  admired  everything  he  saw, 
and  finally  launched  into  the  future  of  his 
son. 

"  I  wish  Rushbrook  could  be  persuaded 
to  try  public  life.  I  do  wish  your  example 
would  tempt  him  to  that  as  well  as  to  that 
other " 

"  I  fear  it  will  not,  but  there's  no  saying. 
I  am  quite  sure  he  would  distinguish  him- 
self if  he  cared  to  try.  Few  men  have 
sounder  sense,  and  I  can  imagine  no  one 
more  likely  to  be  ready  in  debate.  How- 
ever, he  is  active  by  nature  although  idle 
by  habit;  and  once  married  and  settled 
may  want  a  pursuit." 
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"I  suppose  marriage  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  him  ?  " 

"  No  question  of  it.  Rushbrook  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  that  marriage  is  the  making 
of;  he  wants  an  anchor  to  keep  him  from 
drifting.  By  the  way,  as  it  turns  out,  I 
fear  Maude  will  have  little  more  money 
than  what  she  takes  under  her  mother's 
settlements." 

"  We  have  married  heiresses  too  often  in 
our  family  that  money  should  be  an  object 
with  us  now-a-days.  The  worst  of  it  is,  if 
one  does  go  to  the  City,  people  will  give 
you  credit  for  finding  a  fortune  there.  My 
feeling  is,  that  it  is  a  pity,  in  the  circum- 
stances, Sir  Basil  does  not  retire  in  name 
as  well  as  reality." 

"  Retiring  is  the  one  thing  that  would 
touch  him  now,  and  moreover,  the  new 
partners  pay  heavily  for  taking  over  the 
name  of  Childersleigh  with  the  business. 
The  difference  it  makes  in  the  purchase- 
money  may  involve  the  present  firm's  es- 
cape from  insolvency." 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  the  son  ?  I 
confess  I  dislike  him  infinitely  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  connection." 

"  I  assure  you  I  don't  quarrel  with  your 
taste.  Purkiss,  I  believe,  remains  in  the 
house,  ostensibly  a  partner,  actually  a  cy- 
pher, —  the  new  men  are  much  too  shrewd 
to  trust  his  vaunted  talents.  And  I  don't 
envy  his  lot.  What  with  the  loss  of  for- 
tune, occupation,  and  prospects,  and  the 
perpetual  fret  to  his  vanity,  the  bitterest 
enemy  he  has  made  might  be  content  with 
his  punishment.  You  may  bear  witj 
in  the  meantime,  for  if  ever  I  read 
future  in  his  face,  poor  Purkiss 
trouble  you  long." 

As  the  pair  strolled  towards  the.  use  in 
friendly  chat,  a  servant  bustled  ok*  to  them 
with  a  letter  for  Mr.  Childersleigh,  marked 
"immediate."  Hugh  opened  it  with  an 
apology  to  his  uncle,  and  then  passed  it  to 
him  with  a  smile. 

"  So  you  were  right  about  Dunstan- 
burgh,"  exclaimed  the  peer,  "  and  I  con- 
fess nothing  can  be  more  handsome  or 
flattering.  If  Dunstanbuvsfh  comes  after 
you  a  second  time,  he  j  \  you  will  do 

him  credit,  and  I  never  k  m  him  deceived 
in  a  man  yet.  You  may  possibly  have  to 
fight  the  seat  this  time,  but  there  can  be  no 
rational  doubt  of  our  winning  it,  and  as  for 
the  expenses,  they  must  be  my  affair.  Nay, 
no  words  about  it.  I  gave  into  you  about 
Rushbrook's  wedding  and  your  house-warm- 
ing here,  and  I  am  quite  determined  to 
have  my  own  way  in  this." 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh's  oldest  friends  should  make  a  point 
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of  offering  him  their  congratulations  on  a 
day  so  auspicious.  Nevertheless  he  was  a 
little  surprised  when  Mr.  Hooker's  name 
was  brought  him,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
retiring  to  dress  for  dinner.  "  Send  him 
up,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

And  Mr.  Hooker  entered,  his  scrupulous- 
ly brushed  garments  bagging  on  his  wasted 
form,  rubbing  his  hands  nervously  in  the 
old  fashion ;  his  worn  face  plastered  with 
greasy  smiles,  distrust  and  suspicion  lurk- 
ing in  the  corners  of  his  lips  and  eyes, 
feeling  the  ground  as  he  advanced  into  the 
room,  like  a  Highland  pony  picking  its 
steps  among  moss-hags. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  that  I  should 
have  been  spared  to  see  this  happv  day ! " 

"Thanks,  Hooker,"  said  Mr.  "Childers- 
leigh, rather  brusquely.  "Well,  now  you 
may  sing  your  Nunc  dimittis  —  I  mean 
you'd  better  go  down  and  get  some  dinner 
before  you  go  back  to  town." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Childersleigh  !  " 

"  Never  mind  them  now.  I'll  take  the 
rest  of  your  congratulations  for  granted." 

"But,  sir  —  Mr.  Childersleigh  —  there 
may  possibly  be  unfavourable  impressions. 
I  should  be  happy  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty "  _  _ 

"  I'll  spare  you  the  trouble  of  discussing 
my  affairs.  If  you  have  anything  to  say 
about  your  own,  say  on." 

"Well,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  if,  as  an  old 
servant  of  the  family,  —  not  that  it  was  that 
brought  me  here,  I  need  hardly  say,  —  if  I 
might  venture  to  request  your  countenance 
and  recommendation  in  the  new  profession 

ave  been  constrained  to  adopt  in  my  old 
age " 

"Which  is ?" 

"  One,  perhaps,  you  may  think  not 
altogether  suited  to  a  man  of  my  standing. 
But  resignation  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  my 
necessities  would  not  be  denied.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  Childersleigh " 

"It  is ?" 

"Well,  then, -it's  delicate  inquiries,  sir. 
Mr.  Ferret,  the  eminent  detective,  of  Cecil 
Street,  retains  my  services  on  his  staff; 
with  a  separate  commission  on  any-business 
I  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  to  the 
establishment.  Should  you,  at  any  time, 
have  occasion " 

"  If  I  should  take  to  underhand  dealings 
at  any  time,  I  shall  infallibly  think  of  you. 
Good-evening." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Hugh  to  his  guests, 
when  the  ladies  had  left  the  dinner-table  — 
"  by  the  way,  I  have  just  had  a  call  from  an 
old  friend,  come  to  beg  me  to  advertise 
him."  And  he  rehearsed  his  little  dialogue 
with  Mr .  Hooker  with  much  animation. 
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' ;  The  very  best  thing  he  could  take  to," 
observed  Lord  Rushbrook,  "  now  that  he 
has  been  stripped-  of  every  shred  of  the 
character  he  took  such  care  of.  He  looks 
so  respectable,  and  is  such  a  thorough- 
paced scoundrel !  " 

"Suppose,  Rushbrook,  we  set  him  ago- 
ing with  an  engagement,"  observed  McAl- 
pine.  "  Retain  him  to  hunt  down  that 
precious  son  of  his.  He  is  more  likely  to 
run  into  him  than  any  one  else,  and  just  the 
man  to  do  it,  if  you  make  it  worth  his 
,  while ! " 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me!"  exclaimed 
Barrington,  who  had  arrived  by  a  late  train 
before  dinner.  "Will  you  allow  me  to 
ring  for  the  evening  paper,  Hugh  ?  There 
is  something  in  it  will  interest  you  all, 
although  it  must  deprive  Mr.  Hooker  of 
the  engagement  you  kindly  intend  him." 

He  took  the  paper  from  the  servant,  and 
read  aloud  — 

"  '  Horrible  tragedy  —  Murder  of  an  ab- 
sconding Secretary.  —  By  the  latest  jour- 
nals from  the  Havannah,  we  learn  the  tragic 
end  of  the  notorious  Mr.  Hemprigge. 
Hemprigge,  it  would  appear,  had  taken  his 
passage  at  Cadiz  for  Cuba.  On  board  the 
Spanish  mail-boat,  the  play  at  monU  had 
been  even  deeper  than  usual,  and  heavy 
sums  had  changed  hands,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  fortunate  Englishman, 
who  travelled  under  a  nom  de  voyage. 
Arrived  at  the  Havannah,  it  would  seem 
Hemprigge  had  lingered  on,  giving  his 
victims  "  their  revenge,"  until  whispers  of 
foul  play  were  followed  by  threats  that, 
doubtless,  reached  his  ears.  Literally  on 
the  eve  of  his  intended  departure  for  Aspin 
wall,  a  stranger  returning  to  the  Fonda  de 
l'Espana  stumbled  over  his  yet  warm  body 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  hotel.  The 
unhappy  man  had  been  stabbed  under  the 
arm  from  behind,  and  when  picked  up,  life 
was  extinct.  As  his  watch  and  costly 
jewellery  were  found  on  his  person,  re- 
venge was  presumed  to  be  the  motive  of  the 
crime.  The  arrival  shortly  afterwards  of 
the  English  detectives,  who  had  followed 
him  from  London,  led  to  an  identification, 
subsequently  placed  beyond  all  question  by 
documents  discovered  in  his  luggage.'  " 

There  was  general  silence.  Exc  T>ord 
Hestercombe  and  Barrington  himse  d  of 
them  had  known  Hemprigge    pei     tally, 


and  known  him  well.  To  Hugh  it  seemed 
but  yesterday  that  he  was  loathing  the  dead 
man  and  longing  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any 
terms.  But  now  his  thoughts  flew  back  to 
the  earlier  days,  when  they  had  been  allies 
and  intimates,  if  not  friends.  In  his  un- 
feigned grief  over  the  fate  of  his  former  ac- 
quaintance, be  felt:  in  genuine  charity  with 
his  surviving  enemy,  and  could  Hooker 
have  penetrated  his  remorsefully  generous 
intentions,  the  shock  of  his  son's  fate  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  softened  to  him. 
Hugh's  friends  respected  his  evident  emo- 
tion, if  they  did  not  altogether  sympathize 
with  it,  and  Lord  Hestercombe  broke  in  on 
a  hush  that  was  becoming  painful,  by  mak- 
ing the  move  to  leave  the  table. 

It  was  a  relief  when  his  guests,  dispers- 
ing for  the  night,  left  Hugh  alone  with  hia 
wife  to  take  actual  possession  of  their  home, 
and  give  free  vent  to  their  thoughts. 

"  Hemprigge  dead,  Purkiss  and  scores 
of  better  men  beggared !  I  wish  you  could 
tell  me,  Lucy,  why  I  should  be  wedded  and 
rich  and  happy  when  so  many  have  come  to 
frightful  grief  in  the  rush  for  wealth  ?  " 

"  They  were  as  they  showed :  you  were 
always  better  than  you  seemed.  They  have 
had  their  reward,  as  you  have.  You  helped 
Mr.  Barrington  in  the  first  of  your  prosper- 
ity, and  saved  yourself  Childersleigh.  You 
thought  of  me  in  the  shock  of  your  own  ad- 
versity, when  no  one  else  did,  and " 

"No  great  merit    in   that,"  interrupted 
Hugh,  thinking  his  wife  looked  more  lovely 
than  ever   in  her   defence  of  her  husband 
irnself.' 
s  you  took  his  happiness  in  charge 

allTT  mine,  you  must  really  forgive  us  for 
doing  something  for  yours  in  our  turn.  But 
how  you  would  have  resented  anything  of 
the  sort,  Hugh,  when  I  first  knew  you  !  " 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Lucy,"  he 
laughed.  "  But  since  then  I  have  seen  my 
best-laid  schemes  fail,  and  my  wisdom  turn 
to  folly  ;  even  my  honour  might  have  gone 
in  the  match  with  time,  had  I  not  persuad- 
ed you  to  take  charge  of  my  education. 
And  now  I  am  quite  resigned  to  accept 
yourself  and  yopt  fortune,  and  everything 
else  you  and  ^.  ro°~,  ay  have  in  store  for 
me  as  the  priccfc    "Ly  obedience." 

"If  Lord  Rushbrook  only  makes  Maude 
half  as  happy  V  murmured  Lucy,  half  clos- 
ing her  eyes  i.'  aer  ideal  paradise. 
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